History  professor  Donna  Andrew  says  newspaper  historians  need  good 
eyesight  and  must  be  “slightly  crazy.”  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 

Looking  for  a Juicy 
Story?  Read  the 
Newspaper 

Society’s  hunger  for  sensationalism  is  nothing  new 


Coming  Home 

1,000  grads  expected  for  Alumni  Weekend  2001 


H IS  IS  S U E 


4 NEW  approach  to  autism 
helps  caregivers  cope. 


5 Research  excellence  is 
hallmark  of  VP’s  tenure. 


7 FAM I L Y therapist  honoured 
for  work  that  raised  a furor 
a decade  ago. 


8 GENE  “fingerprint”  offers  clue 
to  foot-and-mouth  virus. 


8 ENGINEER  develops  pavement 
that’s  environmentally  friendly. 


U of  G 
Hosts 
PIXE 
Talks 

Conference  draws  scientists 
from  around  the  world 


IMAGINE  BEING  ABLE  to  trace 
Galileo’s  thought  process  as  he 
worked  out  the  law  of  free  fall 
motion,  or  to  glean  clues  to  climate 
change  from  invisible  particles 
suspended  in  the  air. 

These  are  the  gifts  of  PIXE,  or 
particle-induced  X-ray  emission,  an 
analytical  technique  that  is  drawing 
120  scientists  from  around  the 
world  to  Guelph  this  week. 

The  Ninth  International  PIXE 
Conference,  hosted  by  U of  G,  will 
focus  on  the  fundamental  science  of 
the  technique,  new  developments 
and  applications. 

PIXE  enables  researchers  to  pin- 
point the  distribution  of  elements  in 
a specimen  to  understand  questions 
in  diverse  fields  such  as  atmospheric 
science,  geology,  biology  and  medi- 
cine, art  and  archeology. 

“It  shows  you  not  just  what’s 
there,  but  also  what  it  is  and  what’s 
associated  with  it,”  says  Prof.  Iain 
Campbell,  Physics,  the  conference 
co-chair. 

One  of  the  presentations  at  the 
conference  is  an  analysis  of  the  inks 
from  Galileo’s  manuscripts  that  en- 
ables researchers  to  put  the  folios  in 
chronological  order.  The  Italian  and 
American  scientists  working  on  the 
project  compared  the  concentration 
of  metals  in  the  inks  to  determine 
the  sequence  in  which  Galileo  jotted 

Continued  on  page  9 


IDENTICAL  TWIN  BROTHERS  are 
seduced  by  a beautiful  young 
woman,  who  lures  them  into  a 
complex  forgery  to  finance  an 
opulent  lifestyle  among  the  elite  of 
British  society.  When  their  scheme 
finally  unravels,  the  court  trials  of 
Margaret  Rudd  and  the  Perreau 
brothers  feed  a public  hunger  for 
sensationalism.  All  three  try  to 
manipulate  the  judicial  system,  the 
press  and  public  opinion;  only  one 
escapes  the  gallows. 

This  is  a crime  story  filled  with 
greed,  scandal,  deceit  and  mystery.  It 
could  be  a new  novel  or  a movie 
script,  but  it’s  actually  a 225-year- 
old  story  that  seduced  Londoners  for 
almost  a year.  U of  G history  profes- 
sor Donna  Andrew  says  Rudd’s  con- 
spiracy attracted  as  much  press 
coverage  in  1775  as  did  the  threat  of 
war  in  the  American  colonies. 

Andrew  might  welcome  some  of 
that  media  attention  now  as  she 
publishes  a new  book  about  the  re- 


markable court  case.  Critics  have  al- 
ready rated  The  Perreaus  and  Mrs. 
Rudd  as  a micro-history  that  will 
attract  attention  beyond  an  audi- 
ence of  historians  interested  in 
18th-century  England.  Crime  writ- 
ers, journalists,  economists,  politi- 
cians and  legal  historians  may  also 
find  valuable  insights  in  the  book, 
which  will  be  published  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Press  in  August. 

Andrew  and  co-author  Randall 
McGowen  of  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon tell  an  engaging  story  as  they 
delve  into  the  ripple  effect  the  for- 
gery had  on  British  society.  Their  re- 
search looks  at  the  way  this  crime 
and  its  punishment  shaped  the  cul- 
tural history  of  an  important  period 
of  English  capitalism. 

The  story  first  came  to  light  in  the 
London  newspapers  when  Robert 
Perreau  was  detained  for  trying  to 
negotiate  a forged  bond  in  March 
1775.  He  was  arraigned  with  his 
Continued  on  page  10 


Decades  of  University  of 
Guelph  history  will  come  into 
focus  this  month  as  alumni  gather 
for  Alumni  Weekend  2001  June  15 
to  17.  This  year’s  theme  is  “Through 
the  Lens  of  Time.”  The  event  is 
expected  to  draw  more  than  a 
thousand  Guelph  graduates  to 
campus  to  share  memories  and 
traditions  and  to  celebrate  the  past, 
present  and  future  of  their  alma 
mater. 

This  year  marks  the  35th  anniver- 
sary of  the  U of  G Alumni  Associa- 
tion (UGAA),  which  was  established 
Dec.  13,  1966,  two  years  after  the 
founding  of  the  University.  The  first 
president  was  1937  OAC  graduate 
Gordon  Nixon,  who  remains  an  ac- 
tive volunteer  with  the  University  to 
this  day. 

The  UGAA  will  mark  its  anniver- 
sary at  its  annual  general  meeting 
June  16  at  3 p.m.  at  the  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre,  to  be  followed  by 
a wine-and-cheese  reception.  The 
association  will  also  celebrate  the  oc- 
casion by  presenting  a plaque  at  the 
annual  President’s  Luncheon,  which 
begins  at  noon  in  the  Gryphon 
Dome. 

The  luncheon  will  also  be  the  oc- 
casion for  the  presentation  of  three 
annual  alumni  awards  to  outstand- 
ing U of  G graduates.  This  year’s 
Alumnus  of  Honour  is  Ken 
Hammill,  a 1951  graduate  of  OAC. 
The  Alumni  Volunteer  Award  goes 
to  former  OAC  dean  Clay  Switzer,  a 
1 95 1 and  1 953  graduate  of  OAC.  The 
2001  OVC  Distinguished  Alumnus 
is  1949  graduate  and  retired  faculty 
member  Jim  Archibald  (see  page  3 
for  profiles  of  the  recipients). 

In  addition,  two  plaques  will  be 
unveiled  at  the  luncheon  recogniz- 
ing two  heritage  buildings  on  cam- 
pus, Creelman  Hall  and  Mills  Hall. 
Donated  by  1969  CPES  graduate 
Martin  Bosch  and  1970  OAC  gradu- 
ate Ginty  Jocius,  the  plaques  mark 
the  first  in  a long-term  commemora- 
tive history  project  that  will  review 
the  almost  80  named  buildings  on 
campus  and  provide  plaques  to  rec- 
ognize the  University  leaders  they 
honour. 

A tree  and  bench  dedication  will 
be  held  Saturday  at  3 p.m.  in  mem- 
ory of  Prof.  John  Powell,  U of  G’s 
first  director  of  human  kinetics,  who 
died  Oct.  31,  2000,  at  the  age  of  81. 
The  dedication  outside  the  Mitchell 
Athletics  Centre  will  be  followed  by  a 
wine-and-cheese  reception  in  the 
Powell  Building,  hosted  by  the  hu- 
man kinetics/human  biology  and 
CBS  alumni  associations. 


Other  weekend  events  include 
OVC’s  annual  C.A.V.  Barker  Sym- 
posium on  Canadian  Veterinary 
History,  which  runs  Friday  from  10 
a.m.  to  4 p.m.  in  Room  1715  of  the 
OVC  Lifetime  Learning  Centre. 

Named  for  OVC  historian  and 
retired  professor  Cliff  Barker,  the 
free  symposium  will  feature  talks  by 
Profs.  Ian  Barker  and  Bryan  Derby- 
shire, Pathobiology;  Philip  Teigen  of 
the  National  Library  of  Medicine  at 
the  Harvard  School  of  Veterinary 
Medicine;  veterinary  pathologist 
and  historian  Thomas  Dukes; 
former  OVC  dean  Ole  Nielsen;  and 
retired  OVC  professor  Donald  Bar- 
num.  The  symposium  will  also  in- 
clude a visit  to  OVC’s  C.A.V.  Barker 
Museum  of  Canadian  Veterinary 
History. 

Also  on  Friday,  the  Mac-FACS 
Alumni  Association  is  sponsoring  a 
series  of  “Food  for  Thought”  semi- 
nars from  noon  to  5 p.m.  at  the 
Springfield  Golf  and  Country  Club. 
Speakers  are  Deborah  Whale,  vice- 
president  of  Clovermead  Farms 
Inc.,  who  will  discuss  “Putting  Food 
on  Your  Plate”;  Anita  Stewart, 
founder  of  Cuisine  Canada,  on 
“Distinctly  Canadian  Food”;  Lois 
Ferguson,  president  of  Malibu  Con- 
sulting International,  on  “Eating  for 
Energy  and  Ecstasy”;  and  home 
economist  Shirley  Ann  Holmes  on 
“The  Mysteries  of  Food  Styling.” 
Cost  of  the  series  is  $50. 

The  Mac-FACS  Alumni  Associa- 
tion is  also  sponsoring  a dean’s  tea 
and  building  tour  Saturday  at  2:30 
p.m.,  following  its  annual  meeting. 
Guests  will  be  served  tea  on  the 
original  china  and  silver  from  early 
college  days.  Prof.  Alun  Joseph, 
dean  of  the  College  of  Social  and  Ap- 
plied Human  Sciences,  will  lead  a 
tour  of  the  FACS  Building. 

The  College  of  Arts  Alumni  As- 
sociation will  host  a recognition  re- 
ception Saturday  at  10:30  a.m.  in  the 
MacKinnon  Building  courtyard  in 
honour  of  retiring  dean  Carole 
Stewart  and  association  president 
Margo  Shoemaker,  who  steps  down 
from  her  role  this  summer. 

Special  class  projects  to  be  recog- 
nized Saturday  are  the  OAC  ’56  Park 
in  the  Garden,  which  will  be  opened 
at  1 1 a.m.  at  the  Arboretum,  and  the 
OAC  ’71  project  to  wire  Mills  Hall 
for  computer  access.  Members  of 
OAC  ’71  and  OAC  ’72  will  meet  at  3 
p.m.  to  tour  Mills  Hall  and  launch  a 
new  joint  30th-anniversary  project. 

For  more  information  about 
Alumni  Weekend,  contact  Ext.  6544 
or  alumni@uoguelph.ca. 
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SPRING  CLEANING 

• CARPETS 

• UPHOLSTERY  * 

• AREA  RUGS 

mml. 

• AIR  DUCT  CLEANING 

Valerte  Poulton 

836-7340  RESIDENTIAL  * COMMERCIAL 

J.  Martin  Van  Dam 

52  Waverley  Drive 
Guelph,  ON  N1E6C6 
Phone:  (519)  836-0462 

Toll  Free:  1-800-463-5386  financial  SERVICES  INC. 

RETIREMENT  and  FINANCIAL  PLANNING 
RETIREMENT  OPTIONS  ♦ RRSPs 
INVESTMENTS  ♦ MUTUAL  FUNDS*  TERM  DEPOSITS 


m.- 

wentworth 


CAN  VISION  OO 

OPTICAL 

666  Woolwich  Street, 

Guelph 

ft  ' 

Largest  selection  of 
Quality  & Designer  frames 
in  the  area:  Polo,  Gucci, 
Christian  Dior,  Safilo, 
Giorgio  Armani  & More! 

Mmr 

766-7676 

IN  REAL  ESTATE  — 
EXPERIENCE  COUNTS 


FOR  THE  GUELPH  AREA 
LET  BILL  IS  EXPERIENCE 
WORK  FOR  YOU! 

#1  in  Sales  Ends  (Individual  Unassisted  Sales) 
1992,  1993,  1994, 1995,  1996, 1997,  1998 
Top  100  in  Canada  — “Canada’s  Best  Real 
Estate  Performers”  (stood  77  out  of  82,000 
agents  in  1992) 

When  Buying  or  Selling,  call  BILL 

824-9050 

E-mail:  bgreen@royalcity.com 


k ROYAL  CITY  REALTY  LIMITED 


BILL  GREEN 

B Se.(Agr  ).  *71  OAC. 
Assoc.  Broker 


DO  YOUR  IDEAS  NEED  A HELPING 
HAND  TO  REALIZATION? 

As  a small  team  of  creative  & capable  people  • 

experienced  In  providing  solutions  to  the  medical, 
food,  pharma,  aerospace,  fiber  optics,  agriculture 
and  automation  Industries  • we  will  assist  you 
by  taking  your  pro)ect  from  concept  to  reality. 

• R&D  assist,  concept  development,  problem  solving 

• Modification,  repair,  servicing  of  existing  equipment/ 
systems/projects 

• Design,  engineering,  material  and  process  selection 
and  development 

• Hl-preclslon  machining  of  small  components 

• Sales  and  service  of  Emco  Maler  educational,  Industrial 
and  hobby  equipment 

PROTOLINE  INC. 

Developing  Ideas  Into  a working  model 

phone  837-0103  • fax  837-1637  • e-mail:  proto@golden.net 


Late  Funding  News  Compresses 
Campus  Budget  Consultations 


The  extraordinarily  late 
funding  announcement  for 
Ontario  universities  made  by  the 
provincial  government  May  9 has 
necessitated  a compressed  budget 
consultation  process  for  U of  G’s 
2001/02  Ministry  of  Training, 
Colleges  and  Universities  (MTCU) 
operating  budget. 

The  consultation  process  in- 


cludes review  of  the  draft  prelimi- 
nary operating  budget  by  the 
Vice-President  (Academic)’s  Coun- 
cil, the  Senate  Committee  on  Uni- 
versity Planning,  Consultative 
Forum  and  the  Student  Budget  Ad- 
visory Group,  which  was  expanded 
to  include  members  from  the  Cen- 
tral Student  Association,  Graduate 
Students’  Association  and  Student 


Senate  Caucus. 

The  document  will  then  be  con- 
sidered by  Senate  at  its  regular  meet- 
ing June  12.  Following  a budget 
presentation  to  Board  of  Governors 
at  its  June  14  meeting,  highlights  of 
the  preliminary  MTCU  operating 
budget  for  2001/02  will  be  reported 
in  the  June  20  issue  of  @Guelph  and 
posted  on  the  University  Web  site. 


Senate  Approves  Changes 
to  Honorary  Degree  Process 


At  its  May  meeting,  Senate 
accepted  recommendations 
contained  in  a report  from  the 
Graduation  and  Ceremonials 
Subcommittee  about  the  nomi- 
nation and  selection  of  the 
University  of  Guelph’s  honorary 
degree  recipients. 

The  report’s  five  recommenda- 
tions include  the  following:  that 
nominations  for  honorary  degree 
recipients  be  sought  more  actively 
and  encouraged  from  a wide  range 


of  campus  constituencies;  that 
nominations  be  accepted  at  any 
time,  not  just  twice  a year;  and  that 
Senate  establish  a standing  commit- 
tee on  honorary  degrees  with  mem- 
bers representing  a range  of 
disciplines  and  fields. 

This  new  committee  would  pre- 
sent Senate  with  a slate  of  honorary 
degree  candidates  for  senators  to 
consider,  ensuring  that  the  slate  re- 
flects balance  and  diversity  among 
the  nominees.  Currently,  the  Senate 


Committee  on  Honorary  Degrees 
first  vets  nominations  and  forwards 
them  to  the  Executive  Committee, 
which  in  turn  forwards  nominations 
to  Senate. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Graduation 
and  Ceremonials  Subcommittee  was 
asked  to  review  the  University’s  pro- 
cess for  nominating  and  selecting 
honorary  degree  candidates  in  re- 
sponse to  concerns  that  the  current 
system  is  not  as  inclusive  or  as  effec- 
tive as  it  should  be. 


IlgiP  POINTMENTS 


Harald  Bauder  of  the  University  of  British  Columbia 
has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Geography,  effective  July  1. 

Dean  Betts  will  join  the  Department  of  Biomedical 
Sciences  as  an  assistant  professor  Oct.  1. 

Prof.  Ward  Chesworth  has  been  appointed  acting 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Land  Resource  Science,  ef- 
fective May  1 to  Aug.  30,  2001. 

Joseph  Colasanti  of  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  will  join  the  Department  of  Molecular  Biol- 
ogy and  Genetics  as  assistant  professor  Oct.  L. 

John  Dawson  of  the  Stanford  University  School  of 
Medicine  will  join  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  as  assistant  professor  May  1,  2002. 

Alison  Duncan  joined  the  Department  of  Human 
Biology  and  Nutritional  Sciences  as  an  assistant  profes- 
sor June  1. 

Prof.  Glenn  Fox  has  been  appointed  acting  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Busi- 
ness, effective  May  1 to  April  30,  2002. 

Will  Gorlitz  of  Kitchener  will  join  the  School  of  Fine 
Art  and  Music  as  an  associate  professor  Aug.  1. 

Amit  Gupta  of  the  College  of  Medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  at  Chicago  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant professor  in  the  Department  of  Microbiology,  effec- 
tive Sept.  1. 

Prof.  Ron  Hinch  has  been  reappointed  chair  of  the 


Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  for  a 
four-year  period  that  begins  June  1,  2002. 

Todd  Mattina  of  Queen’s  University  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  in  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics, effective  July  1. 

Judith  McKenzie  of  Toronto  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant professor  in  the  Department  of  Political  Science, 
effective  July  I. 

Roger  Moorhead  of  the  Ontario  Cancer  Institute 
will  join  the  Department  of  Biomedical  Sciences  as  an 
assistant  professor  May  l,  2001 . 

Troy  Riddell  of  Calgary  has  been  appointed  assistant 
professor  in  the  Department  of  Political  Science,  effec- 
tive July  I. 

Vivian  Shalla  of  Ottawa  will  join  the  Department  of 
Sociology  and  Anthropology  as  an  assistant  professor 
July  1. 

Henry  Thille  of  the  University  of  Winnipeg  has  been 
appointed  assistant  professor  in  the  Department  of 
Economics,  effective  July  1. 

Prof.  Ken  Woodside  has  been  appointed  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Political  Science  for  a five-year  period 
that  began  May  1. 

Wanhong  Yang  of  Sir  Wilfred  Grenfell  College  at 
Memorial  University  of  Newfoundland  will  join  the 
Department  of  Geography  as  an  assistant  professor  on 
July  1. 
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pH  college  of  arts 
DEAN  APPOINTED 

President  Mordechai 
Rozanski  has  accepted  the 
recommendation  of  the 
search  committee  for  the 
dean  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  will  recommend  to 
Board  of  Governors  that 
Jacqueline  Murray,  a pro- 
fessor of  history  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Humanities 
Research  Group  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Windsor,  be 
appointed  dean  of  the  col- 
lege effective  September 
2001.  Until  then,  Prof.  Carole 
Stewart  has  agreed  to  stay  on  as 
dean.  A profile  of  Murray  will 
appear  in  a future  issue  of  @Guelph. 

ACTING  DIRECTOR  NAMED 

Registrar  Chuck  Cunningham  has 
agreed  to  serve  as  acting  director  of 
Communications  and  Public 
Affairs,  effective  June  4,  while  the 
University  conducts  a search  for  a 
new  director  to  replace  Darlene 
Frampton,  who  has  left  the  Univer- 
sity to  join  the  Ontario  Trillium 
Foundation  in  Toronto.  During 
the  search  period,  associate  regis- 
trar Brian  Pettigrew  will  serve  as 
acting  registrar. 

U OF  G CAPTURES 
FOUR  CCAE  AWARDS 

U of  G has  won  four  awards  — two 
gold,  one  silver  and  one  bronze  — 
in  the  national  competition  spon- 
sored by  the  Canadian  Council  for 
the  Advancement  of  Education. 
Guelph  received  gold  medals  for 
best  institutional  home  page, 
designed  by  University  Web  master 
Stuart  Robertson,  and  for  best  new 
idea  — creativity  on  a shoestring, 
for  a series  of  alumni  newsletters 
produced  by  Mary  Dickieson  in 
Communications  and  Public 
Affairs.  Alumni  Affairs  and  Devel- 
opment received  a silver  medal  for 
best  program  prospect  research, 
headed  by  Richard  Manning.  A 
bronze  medal  for  best  newspaper 
went  to  @Guelph , which  is  edited 
by  Barbara  Chance  and  designed  by 
Peter  Enneson. 

STAFF  MEMBER  ELECTED 

Michael  Mandeville,  a building 
mechanic  in  Physical  Resources, 
has  been  elected  to  Board  of 
Governors,  to  hold  the  seat  for  a 
full-time  permanent,  non-teaching 
employee  of  U of  G.  The  ap- 
pointment, which  is  to  be 
confirmed  at  the  June  14  meeting 
of  B of  G,  is  for  a three-year  term 
that  begins  July  1. 


[EMORIAM, 

Beverly  Mascoll,  a member  of 
Board  of  Governors  from  1994  to 
1997,  died  May  16  in  Toronto  at  the 
age  of  59.  Mrs.  Mascoll  founded 
Mascoll  Beauty  Supply  Ltd.  in  1970 
to  cater  to  the  needs  of  black  con- 
sumers. It  eventually  became  one  of 
Canada’s  largest  distributors  of 
beauty  products  for  both  the  ethnic 
and  mainstream  markets.  She  was 
named  a member  of  the  Order  of 
Canada  in  1998.  Mrs.  Mascoll  is 
survived  by  her  husband,  Emerson, 
and  one  son,  Eldon. 


Three  Distinguished  Grads 
to  Receive  Honours  at 
Alumni  Weekend  2001 

UGAA,  OVC  recognize  contributions  to  University,  community,  profession 


Ken  Hammill 


Three  outstanding  U of  G 
alumni  will  be  honoured 
during  Alumni  Weekend  June  15  to 
17.  The  Alumnus  of  Honour  award, 
which  recognizes  individual 
contributions  to  the  University,  the 
city  of  Guelph  and  to  Canada,  will  be 
presented  to  Ken  Hammill,  a 1951 
graduate  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  who  will  celebrate  the  50th 
anniversary  of  his  graduation  during 
the  weekend. 

Former  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  Blount  Canada  Ltd., 
Hammill  was  also  a member  of  city 
council  for  28  years,  served  on  the 
University’s  Board  of  Governors  and 
was  elected  for  an  unprecedented 
three  terms  to  the  National  Research 
Council. 

He  was  also  vice-chair  of  a capital 
campaign  that  raised  $1.58  million 
to  establish  the  Macdonald  Stewart 
Art  Centre  and  has  played  a leading 
role  in  all  subsequent  fund-raising 
initiatives  for  the  centre,  including 
the  campaign  for  the  Sculpture  Park 
in  1983.  He  also  secured  the  spon- 
sorship of  Blount  Canada  (formerly 
Omark  Canada)  to  help  the  art  cen- 
tre develop  an  Inuit  art  collection. 
Since  1980,  the  company  has  do- 
nated more  than  $100,000  in  acqui- 
sition and  capital  funds,  helping  to 
create  one  of  the  most  important 
Inuit  drawing  collections  in  the 
world. 

Hammill  also  represented  city 
council  on  the  art  centre  board  for 
many  years.  His  other  council  roles 
focused  on  parks  and  recreation;  he 
worked  with  the  Grand  River  Con- 
servation Authority  and  was  instru- 
mental in  securing  protection  of  the 
Hanlon  Creek  Watershed. 

In  recent  years,  he  has  sup- 
ported Guelph  efforts  in  hospital 
redevelopment  and  has  chaired  a 
provincial  task  force  on  the  expan- 
sion of  Highway  6 and  the  fund- 
raising campaign  for  the  YMCA- 
YWCA. 

The  2001  Alumni  Volunteer 
Award  goes  to  Clay  Switzer,  whose 
volunteer  work  with  the  University 
began  50  years  when  he  was  elected 
secretary/treasurer  of  his  OAC  ’51 
class.  He  still  fills  that  role,  but  his 
range  of  influence  has  expanded 
greatly  over  the  years  to  include 
leadership  roles  in  both  OAC  and 
U of  G alumni  associations.  He  has 
also  been  a class  agent  for  the  An- 


Clay  Switzer 


nual  Fund  for  the  last  10  years  and 
chaired  the  fund-raising  committee 
for  the  conservatory  restoration  pro- 
ject, as  well  as  encouraging  OAC  ’51 
to  sponsor  a garden. 

Alumni  involvement  was  a prior- 
ity during  Switzer’s  tenure  as  a fac- 
ulty member  in  the  Department  of 
Botany  in  the  1960s  and  his  1 1 years 
as  dean  of  OAC.  He  supported 
campus-wide  alumni  events,  main- 
tained connections  with  OAC 
graduates  and  helped  build  the  Aggie 
spirit  in  students. 

He  carried  the  Guelph  banner 
into  his  role  as  deputy  minister  of  ag- 
riculture for  Ontario  from  1984  to 
1989  and  while  serving  as  president 
of  the  Ontario  Institute  of  Agro/o- 
gists,  the  Agricultural  Institute  of 
Canada  and  the  International  Turf- 
grass  Society.  After  his  retirement, 
Switzer  volunteered  to  raise  funds  to 
establish  the  Turfgrass  Research  In- 
stitute in  Guelph. 

He  has  served  as  president  of 
both  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Hall  of 
Fame  and  the  U of  G Alumni 
Association.  Most  recently,  he  co- 
chaired OAC’s  125th-anniversary 
committee. 

Switzer  was  previously  recog- 
nized by  the  University  as  an  honor- 
ary fellow  and  Alumnus  of  Honour 
and  is  a member  of  the  Canadian  Ag- 
ricultural Hall  of  Fame. 

This  year’s  Ontario  Veterinary 
College  Distinguished  Alumnus  is 
Jim  Archibald,  who  graduated  from 
OVC  in  1949  and  immediately  ac- 
cepted a faculty  position  at  the  col- 
lege. 


During  the  summer  semester, 
the  McLaughlin  Library  is 
open  from  8:30  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
Monday  to  Friday  and  noon  to  10 
p.m.  on  weekends  and  holidays.  The 
OVC  Learning  Commons  is  open 
8:30  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  Monday  to 
Thursday,  8:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Fridays  and  noon  to  5 p.m.  on 
weekends.  It  is  closed  on  holidays. 

During  the  between-semester 
period  from  Aug.  15  to  Sept.  3,  the 


Jim  Archibald 


Over  his  37-year  career,  some  of 
the  most  extraordinary  20th- 
century  advances  in  veterinary 
medicine  took  place,  and  many  of 
them  were  the  direct  result  of  his 
foresight  and  talent  as  a surgeon. 

Archibald  insisted  on  using  ster- 
ile surgery  practices  and  demanded 
that  a proper  operating  suite  be  con- 
structed at  OVC.  The  young  profes- 
sor won  the  support  of  college  deans 
Andrew  McNabb  and  Trevor  Lloyd 
Jones,  and  the  result  was  better  pa- 
tient care  and  expanded  services  in 
both  small-  and  large-animal  sur- 
gery. With  OVC  colleague  Harry 
Downie,  Archibald  pioneered  work 
in  animal  heart  and  kidney  trans- 
plants that  led  to  techniques  later 
used  in  human  medicine. 

During  his  career,  Archibald 
served  as  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Clinical  Studies,  director  of 
Animal-Care  Services,  acting  associ- 
ate dean  of  research  at  OVC  and  a 
member  of  Board  of  Governors. 

He  was  published  extensively  in 
veterinary  journals,  edited  two  edi- 
tions of  the  textbook  Canine  Surgery 
and  co-authored  a text  titled  Experi- 
mental Surgery.  His  many  honours 
include  election  to  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons  in  England, 
being  named  University  professor 
emeritus  at  U of  G and  receiving  the 
Order  of  Ontario. 

The  James  Archibald  Small- 
Animal  Clinic  at  OVC  provides  an 
ongoing  legacy  of  his  influence  in 
bringing  small-animal  practice  into 
the  mainstream  of  the  veterinary 
profession. 


library  will  operate  on  a reduced 
schedule  and  with  limited  services. 
McLaughlin  will  be  open  8:30  a.m. 
to  7 p.m.  Monday  to  Friday  and 
noon  to  7 p.m.  on  weekends  and  La- 
bour Day. 

The  OVC  Learning  Commons 
will  be  open  8:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Monday  to  Friday  and  closed  on 
weekends  and  Labour  Day. 

For  reference  service  hours,  call 
Ext.  3617. 


Library  Hours 
Set  for  Summer 
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MICROBIOLOGIST  HONOURED 

Jeremy  Yethon,  a PhD  candidate  in 
the  Department  of  Microbiology,  is 
this  year's  winner  of  the  Canadian 
Society  of  Microbiologists’  Cangene 
Gold  Medal  for  Canadian  Graduate 
Student  Microbiologist  of  the  Year. 
He  is  the  third  U of  G student  to  win 
the  award  since  it  was  launched  in 
1997.  The  medal  is  based  on 
Yethon’s  extended  abstract  on 
“Lipopolysaccharide  Synthesis  and 
Characterization  of  a Core  Oligo- 
saccharide Kinase  Essential  to 
Outer  Membrane  Stability.”  His 
supervisor  is  Prof.  Chris  Whitfield. 
Yethon  has  just  begun  post- 
doctoral work  at  McMaster  Univer- 
sity with  a fellowship  from  the 
Canadian  Institutes  of  Health 
Research. 


POSTER  TAKES  TOP  PRIZE 

John  Harlim,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in 
the  Department  of  Mathematics 
and  Statistics,  won  the  prize  for  best 
poster  at  the  sixth  Society  for  Indus- 
trial and  Applied  Mathematics 
Conference  on  Applications  of 
Dynamical  Systems  in  Utah  last 
month.  Harlim’s  poster,  titled 
“Codimension  Three  Cusp  and 
Hopf  Bifurcation,”  was  based  on  his 
M.Sc.  thesis  work,  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  Prof.  Bill  Lang- 
ford. Harlim  begins  a PhD  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  this  fall. 


SINGING  OF  SUCCESS 

Four  members  of  the  University  are 
part  of  the  women’s  barbershop 
chorus  The  Over  Tones,  which  cap- 
tured top  honours  last  month  in  the 
Area  5 Contest  and  Convention  of 
Harmony  Incorporated.  U of  G 
members  of  The  Over  Tones  are  the 
group's  director,  B.J.  Vermue  of  the 
OAC  dean’s  office,  Marisa  Phillips 
and  Donna  Kramp  of  Admission 
Services  and  third-year  BA  student 
Robyn  Dennett.  The  award  for  top 
small  chorus  went  to  the  Chord 
Spinners  Chorus  from  Maryhill, 
which  is  directed  by  Kathy  Hanne- 
son  of  the  College  of  Arts  Media 
Centre.  Hanneson  is  also  a member 
of  High  Fidelity,  which  took  top 
honours  in  the  quartet  contest. 


HOUSING  STAFF  RECOGNIZED 

At  the  recent  conference  of  the 
Ontario  Association  of  College  and 
University  Housing  Officers,  Allan 
Mclnnis,  director  of  Student 
Housing  Services  (SHS),  received  a 
retirement  award  recognizing  his 
years  of  services  to  the  association. 
SHS  staff  members  Jen  McMillen, 
Glen  Weppler  and  Jason  Coolraan 
received  an  award  for  outstanding 
conference  presentation. 


RETIREMENT  RECEPTION  SET 

A retirement  reception  for  Prof. 
Sandy  Middleton,  Zoology,  will  be 
held  June  12  from  4 to  6:30  p.m.  in 
the  Whippletree.  RSVP  to  Susan 
Mannhardt  at  Ext.  2703. 


SHEATH  TO  BE  HONOURED 

A farewell  reception  for  CBS  dean 
Bob  Sheath  will  be  held  June  25 
from  4 to  6 p.m.  at  the  Arboretum. 
RSVP  by  June  18  to  Toni  Pellizzari, 
Ext.  3343  or  tonip@uogueIph.ca. 
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New  Approach  to  Autism  Helps  Caregivers  Cope 

Studies  link  child’s  temperament  with  levels  of  parental  stress  


A POTENTIAL  LINK  between  the 
temperament  of  children  with 
developmental  disorders  and  levels 
of  parental  stress  could  have 
important  implications  for  pro- 
fessionals in  the  field  as  well  as  for 
the  children  and  their  families,  say 
Guelph  researchers. 

Prof.  Mary  Konstantareas,  Psy- 
chology, has  been  working  with 
graduate  students  Susan  MacKay 
and  Jennifer  Janes  to  determine 
which  characteristics  of  autistic  chil- 
dren predict  high  stress  levels  in  par- 
ents and  how  they  affect  parents’ 
coping  strategies. 

Autism,  which  falls  under  the 
category  of  pervasive  developmental 
disorders  (PDD),  is  a severe  psycho- 
pathological  condition  that  impairs 
social  interaction,  communication 
and  imagination  in  childhood. 

uIf  we  can  identify  specific  traits 
of  autistic  children  that  are  especially 
difficult  for  parents  to  handle,  we 
can  help  them  cope,”  Konstantareas 
says.  “Parents  can  learn  appropriate 
and  helpful  strategies  for  dealing 
with  their  children.” 

Through  her  longtime  involve- 
ment with  PDD  at  the  Clarke  Insti- 
tute of  Psychiatry  in  Toronto,  she 
discovered  that  families  with  autistic 
children  face  two  major  stressors: 
worrying  about  the  uncertainty  of 
their  child’s  future  and  about  how  to 
best  stimulate  and  manage  the  child 
on  a daily  basis. 

But  s\ve  wanted  to  know  what,  if 
any,  specific  traits  of  the  child  are 
correlated  to  parental  stress  levels. 
Originally,  she  thought  the  severity 


of  the  child’s  symptoms  would  pre- 
dict stress  levels,  but  found  little  evi- 
dence to  support  this.  Instead,  the 
hyper-irritability  of  the  child  ap- 


peared to  be  a significant  predictor 
of  parental  stress,  which  led  her  to 
believe  that  the  child’s  temperament 
could  be  a helpful  indicator. 


Len  and  Julie  Kahn  of  Guelph 
know  just  the  type  of  helpful  strate- 
gies the  researchers  are  trying  to  de- 
velop. Taking  part  in  Konstantareas’ 
studies  — and  learning  with  their 
six-year-old  autistic  son,  Jacob  — 
has  helped  them  hone  coping  skills 
of  their  own. 

“When  Jacob  was  identified  as 
autistic  at  age  two,  we  quickly  found 
out  there  were  gaps  in  the  systems 
and  structures  in  place  to  help  us,” 
says  Len  Kahn.  “Jacob  is  very  active 
during  his  waking  hours  — running, 
climbing,  jumping.  There  isn’t  much 
downtime.” 

And  if  Jacob  is  moving,  so  is  one 
of  his  parents.  “The  stress  in  our  lives 
comes  from  his  high  level  of  activity 
and  the  guilt  that  we  aren’t  doing 
enough  for  our  other  two  children,” 
Len  says. 

Graduate  students  MacKay  and 
Janes  have  looked  at  different  aspects 
of  temperament  and  regulation  in 
children  with  PDD.  MacKay  studied 
connections  between  temperament 
and  parental  adaptation.  She  found 
that  the  element  of  temperament 
called  surgency  (extroversion)  was  a 
significant  management  issue  for 
parents.  The  higher  the  surgency  of 
the  child,  the  more  the  parents  wor- 
ried about  the  child’s  safety  and  how 
they  would  cope  with  him  or  her  in 
the  future. 

Janes  examined  affect  regulation 
(the  ability  of  the  child  to  manage 
emotions),  temperament  and  execu- 
tive control  (planning  processes)  in 
children  with  PDD  and  compared 
them  with  younger  typical  children 


of  the  same  intelligence.  She  found 
that  the  children  with  PDD  were  not 
as  competent  in  executive  control  as 
the  typical  younger  children  were, 
were  temperamentally  less  able  to 
engage  in  effortful  control,  and  dis- 
played a narrower  range  of  emotion- 
ality, consistent  with  their  diagnosis. 
This  was  the  case  even  though  the 
children  with  PDD  were  older  than 
the  typical  children. 

The  researchers  drew  their  sam- 
ple from  Guelph  and  surrounding 
areas  such  as  Kitchener- Waterloo 
and  are  continuing  to  expand  their 
data  collection. 

Konstantareas  says  that  linking 
temperament,  executive  control  and 
regulation  of  affect  — and  determin- 
ing interrelationships  among  them 
— could  help  identify  families  under 
the  most  stress  and  help  them  man- 
age their  children  more  efficiently. 

It  may  also  be  helpful  to  routinely 
take  temperament  into  account  at 
assessment  time,  she  says.  Profes- 
sionals could  then  start  to  provide 
resources  and  arrange  for  more  sup- 
port for  families  with  children  who 
are  more  likely  to  present  these  diffi- 
culties. 

This  knowledge  can  also  help 
parents  and  caregivers  on  a daily  ba- 
sis in  dealing  with  children  who  are 
more  reactive  and  have  less  inhibi- 
tory control  over  their  behaviour. 

This  research  is  sponsored  by  the 
Roeher  Foundation  and  the  Social 
Sciences  and  Humanities  Research 
Council. 

BY  MARIANNE  CLARK 
OFFICE  OF  RESARCH 


OVC  Lab  Prepares  for  West  Nile  Virus 

Pathobiologist  is  responsible  for  planning  the  dead-bird  surveillance  program  that  is  Canada's  best  early  warning  defence  against  the  virus 


Canadian  veterinarians,  wildlife 
biologists  and  public  health 
officials  are  poised  for  an  invasion 
this  summer. 

Prof.  Ian  Barker,  Pathobiology, 
says  it’s  likely  that  Ontarians  will  be 
the  first  to  see  wild  birds  killed  by  the 
fast-moving  West  Nile  virus.  “We 
expect  and  are  preparing  for  an  in- 
cursion of  West  Nile  virus  into  Can- 
ada this  summer,  if  it’s  not  already 
here,  undetected,”  he  says. 

A member  of  Health  Canada’s 
national  steering  committee  on  West 
Nile  virus,  he  is  responsible  for  plan- 
ning the  dead-bird  surveillance  pro- 
gram that  is  Canada’s  best  early 
warning  defence  against  the  virus. 
The  infection  made  its  North  Ameri- 
can debut  in  New  York  State  in  the 
summer  of  1999  and  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  deaths  of  up  to  nine 
people  in  the  United  States  in  the 
past  two  years.  Dozens  have  been  ill, 
and  the  virus  has  been  detected  in 
several  other  mammals  as  well  as 
many  bird  species. 

The  most  susceptible  birds  ap- 
pear to  be  crows,  ravens  and  blue 
jays,  says  Barker,  so  the  Canadian 
surveillance  program  is  focusing  on 
early  detection  in  those  species. 
Members  of  the  general  public  who 


find  dead  birds  are  being  asked  to  re- 
port them  to  the  public  health  de- 
partment in  their  area.  Target  birds 
picked  up  in  Ontario  will  be  shipped 
to  OVC,  where  Barker  oversees  a di- 
agnostic laboratory  that  is  part  of  the 
Canadian  Co-operative  Wildlife 
Health  Centre  (CCWHC). 

A CCWHC  lab  is  located  at  each 
of  Canada’s  four  veterinary  colleges, 
where  pathologists  like  Barker  and 
Doug  Campbell  provide  wildlife 
health  surveillance  and  educational 
programs,  information  and  consul- 
tative advice  to  government  and 
non-government  agencies  and  to  the 
public. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  West 
Nile  virus,  OVC’s  lab  has  been 
swamped  with  dead  birds,  says 
Barker.  Autopsies  were  conducted 
on  almost  1,600  birds  last  summer. 
With  a change  in  protocol  — they’ll 
now  examine  only  members  of  the 
crow  family  for  West  Nile  virus  — 
and  additional  summer  staff  funded 
by  Health  Canada,  he  expects  a lower 
stress  level  in  the  laboratory  this 
summer. 

Tissue  samples  collected  from  all 
sentinel  birds  (crows,  ravens  and 
blue  jays)  will  be  shipped  daily  to  the 
high-security  national  microbiology 


laboratory  of  Health  Canada  in  Win- 
nipeg, which  has  been  upgraded  with 
new  equipment  to  identify  the  virus 
more  quickly.  A nationwide  database 
maintained  by  the  CCWHC  in  Sas- 
katoon will  gather  data  on  con- 
firmed cases  of  West  Nile  virus 
infection  in  dead  wild  birds  and 
make  it  immediately  available  to 
public  health  officials. 

Speed  will  be  important  in  con- 
trolling an  outbreak  of  the  virus  and 
reducing  the  risk  to  humans,  says 
Barker.  Early  detection  of  the  infec- 
tion in  birds  will  be  followed  by  pub- 
lic education  and  possibly  mosquito 
abatement  if  the  situation  and  loca- 
tion warrant  such  action.  Public 
health  advisories  are  already  warning 
people  to  reduce  their  risk  of  expo- 
sure by  avoiding  areas  where  the  in- 
fection has  been  detected,  mini- 
mizing outdoor  activities  at  night 
and  using  protective  measures  such 
as  long-sleeved  clothing  and  mos- 
quito repellents. 

Similar  surveillance  systems  are 
in  place  in  the  Atlantic  provinces, 
Quebec,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 
and  Manitoba,  Barker  says. 

The  Canadian  surveillance  sea- 
son began  in  mid-May,  but  the  most 
likely  time  for  West  Nile  virus  to 


show  up  is  late  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember, after  the  overwintering  mos- 
quitoes have  had  time  to  transmit 
the  virus  to  birds  and  back  again  to  a 
new  generation  of  mosquitoes.  After 
a few  weeks,  transmission  of  West 
Nile  virus  among  vector  mosquitoes 
and  wild  bird  reservoirs  builds  up  to 
the  point  that  particularly  suscepti- 
ble bird  species  die  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  be  noticed  by  humans. 

“There  is  a reasonable  possibility 
that  this  will  happen  in  Ontario  this 
summer,”  says  Barker,  “but  we  can’t 
make  predictions  on  the  probabil- 
ity.” 

What  he  can  predict,  however,  is 
improved  surveillance  of  wild  bird 
populations  for  all  types  of  diseases. 
"We  examined  so  many  birds  last 
summer  that  we  picked  up  several 
other  unexpected  outbreaks  of  dis- 
ease.” 

One  example  of  a recurring  prob- 
lem that  is  now  better  documented  is 
an  outbreak  of  Type  E botulism  in 
loons.  “We  were  the  first  laboratory 
to  see  this  in  Lake  Erie,”  says  Barker, 
“but  the  infection  has  now  killed 
more  than  1,500  loons  in  Lake  Erie 
and  Lake  Ontario  in  the  last  three 
years.” 

Loon  deaths  is  another  story  that 


deserves  examination,  but  it  points 
out  the  efficiency  of  the  CCWHC 
surveillance  program,  says  Barker.  It 
also  suggests  that  Canada’s  veteri- 
nary schools  are  a good  place  for  the 
front-line  surveillance  in  Health 
Canada’s  protocol  for  West  Nile  vi- 
rus, he  says. 

Like  it  or  not,  the  virus  is  now  en- 
demic in  North  America,  brought  by 
some  unknown  method  from  south- 
ern Europe,  Asia  or  Africa,  where  it 
was  known  previously.  Public  health 
and  animal  health  agencies  and  vets 
will  be  adapting  to  this  fact  for  the 
next  several  years,  Barker  says. 

“It’s  unclear  how  widespread  the 
virus  will  become  or  how  its  epide- 
miological pattern  will  ultimately 
equilibrate,  but  many  regions  will 
probably  have  to  adapt  to  the  per- 
sistent or  periodic  presence  of  the 
disease.” 

For  more  information  on  the  fate 
of  West  Nile  virus  in  Canada,  visit 
the  Health  Canada  Web  site  at 
www.hc-sc.gc.ca  or  the  CCWHC  site 
at  www.wildlife.usask.ca.  Inquiries 
to  the  lab  at  OVC  should  go  to  com- 
munications co-ordinator  Kara 
Vlasman  at  Ext.  4662. 

BY  MARY  DICKIESON 
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‘Inspiration,  Vision  and  Strategic  Thinking’  Mark 
Milligan’s  Tenure  as  Vice-President  (Research) 


A FEW  WEEKS  AGO,  U of  G 
reached  — without  fanfare  or 
circumstance  — an  important  mile- 
stone. Its  researchers  exceeded  the 
$100-  million  mark  for  new  awards 
secured  over  the  past  three  years 
from  the  Canada  Foundation  for 
Innovation  (CFI),  the  Ontario  Re- 
search and  Development  Challenge 
Fund  (ORDCF)  and  the  Premier’s 
Research  Excellence  Awards,  among 
others.  As  of  April  30,  U of  G had 
garnered  nearly  $100.8  million  in 
awards  and  matching  funds  for  more 
than  40  different  research  projects. 

It’s  an  achievement  that  Prof. 
Larry  Milligan,  vice-president  (re- 
search), is  particularly  proud  of.  He 
notes,  however,  that  although  he  had 
“some”  role  in  bringing  in  these 
funds,  he  would  never  take  sole 
credit  for  this  success. 

"Candidly,  and  in  reality,  much 
of  that  funding  has  been  generated 
by  individual  faculty  members  who 
have  won  awards  in  support  of  their 
research,”  says  Milligan.  “What  I 
have  believed  is  that  if  you  create  a 
supportive  environment  for  faculty 
and  have  the  University  be  proud  of 
the  research  that  goes  on  here,  then 
faculty  members  will  succeed  in  get- 
ting funds.” 

This  modest  assessment  of  his 
16-year  tenure  as  dean  and  then 
vice-president  of  research  — a ten- 
ure that  ends  June  30  and  will  be 
celebrated  on  campus  with  a recep- 
tion in  September  — is  not  one 
shared  by  members  of  the  U of  G 
community. 

“Prof.  Milligan  has  provided  out- 
standing leadership  in  the  Office  of 
Research,”  says  president  Mordechai 
Rozanski.  “His  inspiration,  vision 
and  strategic  thinking  have  contrib- 
uted to  our  community’s  research 
successes.  And  Larry  recognizes  that 
it  takes  teamwork  of  faculty,  staff, 
students  and  partners  to  succeed  — 
such  an  understanding  and  appre- 


ciation for  colleagues  is  also  an  as- 
pect of  leadership.” 

Prof.  Alan  Wildeman,  director  of 
the  Food  System  Biotechnology 
Centre  and  Milligan’s  successor  as 
vice-president  (research),  adds  that 
Milligan  is  one  of  the  reasons 
Guelph’s  distinctiveness  and  inno- 
vation in  research  are  known  across 
Canada. 

“He  has  carried  the  message  very 
well,”  says  Wildeman.  “His  starting 
principle  has  always  been  excellence 


in  research.” 

Milligan  says  one  of  the  things 
that  drew  him  to  U of  G initially  — 
from  the  University  of  Alberta  in 
1985  — was  that  he  saw  an  opportu- 
nity to  shape  the  nature  of  research 
on  campus.  “The  position  of  re- 
search dean  at  that  time  entailed,  in 
my  mind,  building  the  infrastructure 
and  environment  for  success  in  re- 
search.” 

Guelph’s  strong  orientation  to- 
wards food  systems  and  life  sciences 


inquiry,  as  well  as  its  research  con- 
tract with  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Affairs 

— something  Milligan  believes  is 
unique  among  Canadian  universities 

— were  among  the  other  reasons 
that  brought  him  east. 

The  work  of  strengthening  these 
areas  involved  building  stronger 
links  with  government  funding 
agencies  such  as  CFI,  ORDCF  and 
the  Ontario  Innovation  Trust.  Milli- 
gan says  he  has  been  pleased  over  the 
past  few  years  to  see  U of  G research- 
ers from  sometimes  very  different 
disciplines  come  together  to  apply 
for  these  funds  and  have  great  suc- 
cess. 

“This  has  been  a very  noble  en- 
deavour on  the  part  of  researchers,” 
he  says.  “Rather  than  only  seeking 
funds  for  their  own  fields,  they  have 
collaborated,  and  I think  this  has 
built  enormous  strength  at  the  Uni- 
versity because  it  has  brought  a wide 
range  of  talent  together  to  solve  a va- 
riety of  problems.” 

Another  of  Milligan’s  goals  has 
been  to  enhance  the  link  between  re- 
search and  the  experience  of  gradu- 
ate and  undergraduate  students.  He 
has  done  this  by  regularly  talking 
about  the  importance  of  this  link, 
recognizing  faculty  members  who 
involve  students,  and  helping  stu- 
dents understand  the  value  of  re- 
search. 

“My  contention  is  that  experi- 
ence in  research  is  preparation  for 
success  in  life,”  he  says.  “Research  in- 
volves students  recognizing  that 
there  is  something  they  need  to 
know,  having  the  ability  to  get  infor- 
mation on  that  subject,  being  able  to 
evaluate  its  validity,  interpreting  the 
data  and  then  being  able  to  commu- 
nicate the  conclusions.  This,  to  me, 
is  the  recipe  for  success  anywhere.” 

Solidifying  the  links  between  the 
University’s  researchers  and  the 
business  community  has  also  been 


one  of  Milligan’s  achievements.  The 
University  currently  has  more  than 
two  dozen  industry  partners,  includ- 
ing several  spinoff  companies. 

“Some  say  you  should  never  take 
money  from  industry  for  research 
because  that  determines  the  out- 
come of  that  research,”  he  says.  “At 
the  University  of  Guelph,  our  out- 
comes are  never  determined.  We 
have  very  good  standards  and  poli- 
cies that  we  adhere  to  that  ensure 
both  our  autonomy  and  good  work- 
ing relationships  with  our  partners.” 

Milligan  also  has  words  for  any- 
one who  may  have  ever  felt  uneasy 
about  the  great  advances  now  being 
made  in  life  sciences  research,  in- 
cluding biotechnology,  reproductive 
technologies  and  health. 

“Early  technology  development 
is  always  a difficult  time.  It’s  always  a 
struggle  to  reach  consensus  on  what 
is  a good  use  of  technology  versus  an 
unacceptable  use  of  technology.  For- 
tunately, we  have  a lot  of  checks  and 
balances  in  our  society  to  avoid  bad 
uses  and  accentuate  good  uses.  I have 
a lot  of  confidence  in  those  checks 
and  balances.  I would  also  argue  that 
better  knowledge  results  in  a more 
understanding,  deeper  and,  frankly, 
more  culturally  rich  society.” 

Personally,  he  adds,  he  is  not 
afraid  of  knowledge.  “I  believe  the 
research  we  are  conducting  now  will 
improve  the  human  condition  enor- 
mously, so  it’s  an  exciting  time  — 
and  exciting  place  — to  be  at.” 

Following  an  administrative 
leave,  which  begins  July  1,  Milligan 
will  join  the  Department  of  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science,  where  he  will 
teach  and  work  on  a number  of  proj- 
ects. 

More  details  on  the  reception  to 
celebrate  his  years  as  vice-president 
(research)  will  be  posted  on  the  Uni- 
versity’s Web  site  in  September. 

BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 


Weeding  Out  Misconceptions 

Researchers  discover  purple  loosestrife  may  not  he  so  had  after  all 


New  insights  into  the  biology 
of  the  purple  loosestrife 
( Lythrum  salicaria)  show  the  “purple 
menace,”  as  it’s  known  in  some 
circles,  may  not  deserve  its  bad 
reputation. 

Little  is  actually  known  about  the 
environmental  impact  of  the  plant  or 
why  it’s  spread  so  rampantly  since 
first  being  introduced  to  North 
America  in  the  1800s.  But  graduate 
student  Carole  Ann  LacroLx,  who  is 
also  the  assistant  curator  of  the  Uni- 
versity’s herbarium,  and  Prof.  Brian 
Husband,  Botany,  say  their  popula- 
tion data  on  the  plant  suggest  the 
“menace”  may  be  no  worse  than 
other  opportunistic  plants  native  to 
Canada. 

“The  spread  of  loosestrife  is  com- 


monly viewed  as  extreme  and  is 
linked  to  its  non-native  background, 
but  most  studies  are  based  on  only  a 
small  number  of  casual  observa- 
tions,” says  Lacroix.  “The  data  nec- 
essary to  evaluate  such  a claim  are 
definitely  lacking.” 

A characteristic  often  linked  to 
purple  loosestrife’s  success  in  North 
America  is  its  high  seed  production 
— a rate  of  one  million  seeds  per 
plant  has  been  reported.  That’s 
caused  panic  among  some  natural- 
ists, who  are  concerned  it  will  con- 
tinue to  spread  rampantly. 

In  the  late  1980s,  a booklet  dis- 
tributed by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  suggested  the  plant  was 
smothering  many  wetland  areas. 
That  set  off  a flurry  of  eradication 


programs,  which  included  releasing 
European  beetles  that  feed  on  the 
flowers. 

Lacroix  is  learning  more  about 
the  population  growth  potential  of 
purple  loosestrife.  She’s  been  meas- 
uring the  number  of  seeds  produced 
by  plants  and  following  their  fate 
during  the  stages  that  follow,  such  as 
germination,  growth  and  flowering. 
For  three  years,  she’s  been  monitor- 
ing plants  in  test  plots  in  Fergus  and 
Belwood.  These  sites  don’t  have  the 
European  beetles,  which  were  re- 
leased in  1995. 

Her  data  have  shown  that  the 
growth  potential  of  the  purple 
loosestrife  may  not  be  atypical  of 
many  plants.  Seed  production,  ger- 
mination and  seedling  survival  rates 


are  variable  but  often  lower  than  in- 
dicated by  previously  published  re- 
sults. And  she’s  found  that  most  of 
the  seeds  never  survive  to  become 
mature  plants. 

Lacroix  has  also  observed  that 
purple  loosestrife  appears  to  have  the 
ability  to  lie  dormant  in  the  soil.  She 
says  plants  recorded  as  absent  in  one 
year  often  reappear  to  flower  again 
in  following  years.  This  type  of  dor- 
mancy has  been  observed  in  13  other 
perennial  plant  species,  including 
orchids. 

In  addition,  many  rare  and  en- 
dangered plants  — such  as  orchids 
— also  produce  millions  of  seeds, 
and  people  have  no  problems  co- 
existing with  them,  she  says. 

Lacroix  believes  this  research 


may  lead  to  changes  in  how  the  gen- 
eral public  responds  to  this  plant. 

“To  be  able  to  form  a concrete 
opinion  on  whether  or  not  purple 
loosestrife  should  be  such  a cause  for 
concern,  we  need  to  find  out  more 
about  the  behaviour  of  the  plant.  So 
many  areas  need  to  be  explored,  and 
I’m  just  starting  to  piece  together  a 
puzzle." 

Her  next  step  is  to  use  matrices 
(mathematical  series  using  prob- 
abilities) to  calculate  for  the  first 
time  a growth  rate  for  purple  looses- 
trife. 

This  research  is  sponsored  by  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council. 

BY  KRISTY  NUDDS 
OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH 
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How  Should  I Read  These? 


“ For  native  writers,  the  ‘knowable  characteristics’  expected  to  inform  their  writing 
have  changed  somewhat  in  recent  days,  but  still  exert  disturbing  force.  ” 


by  Helen  Hoy 


Editor’s  note:  Prof.  Helen  Hoy,  a faculty  member  in  the 
School  of  Literatures  and  Performance  Studies  in  English 
and  co-ordinator  of  the  women’s  studies  program,  is  the 
author  of  ow  Should  Read  These ? ative  Women  Writ- 
ers in  Canada,  published  in  April  by  University  of  Toronto 
Press.  It  examines  the  problematics  of  reading  and  teach- 
ing First  Nations  women’s  writing,  from  the  perspective  of 
a cultural  outsider.  The  following  is  an  abbreviated  ver- 
sion of  the  book’s  introduction. 

In  “Queen  of  the  North,"  a short  story  by 
Haisla-Heiltsuk  writer  Eden  Robinson,  Adelaine,  a 
disaffected  Haisla  teenager,  has  to  contend  with  the 
familiarities  of  a white  powwow  spectator,  hungry  for 
sexual  and  cultural  stimulation.  Eying  her  bare  legs  and 
arms,  subjecting  her  to  a sequence  of  increasingly  personal 
questions,  Arnold  slaps  down  one  $20  bill  after  another  to 
enforce  his  desire  for  bannock,  after  the  booth  where 
Adelaide  is  volunteering  has  closed  down: 

I handed  him  the  plate  and  bowed.  I expected  him  to  leave 
then,  but  he  bowed  back  and  said,  "Thank you.” 

"No,”  I said.  "Thank  you.  The  money’s  going  to  a good 
cause.  It’ll . . .” 

"How  should  I eat  these?”  he  interrupted  me. 

With  your  mouth,  asshole. 

Misreading  Adelaine’s  sardonic  bow  as  a traditional  for- 
mality (and  interrupting  her  attempt  to  communicate 
\ about  tbe  HeYpmg  Hand  Society-),  Arnold  extends  bis  cul- 
| tural  “sensitivity”  to  the  protocol  for  eating  fry  bread. 

Although  Adelaine’s  polite  spoken  response  — “Put 
some  syrup  on  them”  — restores  to  the  realm  of  the  famil- 
iar the  fry  bread  that  Arnold  posits  as  foreign,  her  immediate  si- 
lent riposte  is  more  eloquent.  “With  your  mouth,  asshole” 
identifies  and  even  more  forcefully  repudiates  Arnold’s  act  of 
cultural  othering.  Adelaine  dismisses  his  effort  to  make  a basic 
foodstuff  esoteric,  to  place  it  beyond  the  pale  (so  to  speak)  of 
recognizable  human  activity. 

Arnold  wants  to  know  how  to  eat  fry  bread  in  proper  Indian 
fashion.  He  apparently  wants  to  consume  Adelaine  as  well,  to 
fill  some  undefined  need  that  will  show  itself  more  longingly 
later,  when  he  asks  her  to  let  down  her  hair: 

“Put  some  syrup  on  them,  or  jam,  or  honey.  Anything  you 
want.” 

"Anything?”  he  said,  staring  deep  into  my  eyes. 

Oh,  barf.  "Whatever.” 

The  encounter  illustrates  well  how  gender  inflects  race  and 
race  inflects  gender  in  the  construction  and  consumption  of 
difference.  The  particular  blend  of  aggression,  cultural  curiosity 
and  yearning  that  Arnold  brings  to  his  preoccupation  with  Ade- 
laine reflects  her  position  neither  simply  as  native  nor  as 
woman  — nor  even  as  each,  in  turn  — but,  quite  specifically,  as 
native  woman. 

Arnold  wants  to  be  the  one  asking  the  questions: 

"Are  you  Indian,  then?” 

. . . “Haisla.  And  you?" 

He  blinked.  "Is  that  a tribe?” 

What  he  does  not  want  is  to  replace  this  one-sided  acquisi- 
tion and  ingestion  with  a reciprocal  exchange  that  might  chal- 
lenge racial  (and  sexual)  difference  as  a source  of  othering. 

This  episode  from  Robinson’s  short-story  collection 
Traplines  explores  creatively  a subject  that  is  increasingly  a con- 
cern of  literary-critical  theory.  Post-colonial  theory  — perhaps 
more  properly  termed  “decolonial  theory”  — has  challenged 
the  reduction  of  minoritized  peoples  to  the  function  of  “self- 
consolidating  other”  for  the  dominant  culture  (Gayatri 
Chakravorty  Spivak  in  Race,  Writing  and  Difference).  It  has  in- 
terrogated their  restriction,  from  a hegemonic  perspective,  to 
bounded  cultures  narrower  and  more  visible  than  the  culture 
allotted  to  the  majority. 

At  a conference  of  the  Association  of  Canadian  College  and 
University  Teachers  of  English  in  Montreal  in  1995,  Plains 


Cree-M6tis  scholar  Emma  LaRocque  condemned  the  propen- 
sity of  non-natives  to  employ  notions  of  tradition  and  cultural 
difference  to  explain  everything  Indian,  from  birch  biting  to  bi- 
ography. As  an  instance  of  this  fascination  with  cultural  differ- 
ence, she  gave  the  example  of  the  chaplain  who  asked,  “How  do 
you  people  die?”  To  this,  she  suggested  the  obvious  answer  was, 
“We  stop  breathing.” 

Although  potentially  part  of  a radical  politics,  respect  for  so- 
cial specificity  and  challenges  to  ethnocentrism  can  produce, 
ironically,  “a  kind  of  difference  that  doesn’t  make  a difference 
of  any  kind”  (Stuart  Hall  in  Black  Popular  Culture). 

Or,  worse,  they  can  introduce  new  forms  of  domination.  As 
Robinson  illustrates,  ostentatious  cultural  deference  (“How 
should  I eat  these?”)  can  coexist  unabashedly  with  a superior 
sense  of  entitlement  to  the  cultural  productions  of  a people  and 
even  to  the  people  themselves.  Sherene  Razack  (in  Looking 
White  People  in  the  Eye)  warns  that  “the  cultural  differences  ap- 
proach reinforces  an  important  epistemological  cornerstone  of 
imperialism:  the  colonized  possess  a series  of  knowable  charac- 
teristics and  can  be  studied,  known  and  managed  accordingly 
by  the  colonizers,  whose  own  complicity  remains  masked.” 
Like  the  power  relations  it  reflects,  difference  functions  asym- 
metrically. 

For  native  writers,  the  “knowable  characteristics”  expected 
to  inform  their  writing  have  changed  somewhat  in  recent  days, 
but  still  exert  disturbing  force.  Cree-M^tis  poet  Marilyn 
Dumont  describes  the  pressure  on  contemporary  native  writ- 
ers: If  you  are  old,  you  are  supposed  to  write  legends,  that  is, 
stories  that  were  passed  down  to  you  from  your  elders.  If  you 
are  young,  you  are  expected  to  relate  stories  about  foster  homes, 
street  life  and  loss  of  culture,  and  if  you  are  in  the  middle,  you 
are  supposed  to  write  about  alcoholism  or  residential  school. 
And  somehow  throughout  this,  you  are  to  infuse  everything 
you  write  with  symbols  of  the  native  world  view,  that  is:  the  cir- 
cle, mother  Earth,  the  number  four  or  the  trickster  figure.” 

What  if  you  are  an  urban  Indian  like  herself,  she  asks.  Even 
in  the  absence  of  specific  expectations  or  stereotypes,  the 
marked  status  of  minority  groups,  by  contrast  with  the  un- 
marked status  of  the  normative  group,  ties  identity  and  author- 
ity for  the  native  writer  to  one  overriding  signifier. 

Whenever  she  addresses  an  audience,  Muscogee  (Creek) 


poet  Joy  Jarjo  observes  that  she  is  asked  more  about  native 
culture  than  about  writing.  Lee  Maracle,  Salish-M6tis 
writer  and  activist,  similarly  protests  that  her  indigenous- 
ness, her  location  quite  specifically  as  "native  writer,”  “ na- 
tive woman,”  not  as  “writer”  or  “woman,”  is  the 
restrictive  grounds  of  her  authority  for  white  readers  or 
white  feminists. 

LaRocque  echoes  Maracle’s  concern,  pointing  out  that 
the  ghettoizing  of  disparate  writings  under  the  category 
“native”  limits  public  access  to  relevant  material:  “For  ex- 
ample, an  analysis  of  the  Canadian  school  system  by  a na- 
tive author  is  rarely  placed  under  ‘education’  or 
‘sociology’  or  ‘social  issues.’”  Harjo  seems  to  experience 
the  identification  as  inappropriately  broad  — requiring 
her  to  illuminate  entire  peoples  rather  than  her  area  of  ex- 
pertise, her  own  writing;  Maracle  and  LaRocque,  as  inap- 
propriately narrow  — requiring  them  to  restrict  their 
insights  only  to  their  own  race.  All  three,  however,  object 
to  being  perceived  primarily,  and  disproportionately,  in 
terms  of  their  race.  Referring  specifically  to  the  tokenizing 
of  “Third  World  women”  on  panels,  at  meetings  and  in 
special  issues  of  journals,  Trish  T.  Minh-ha  comments,  “It 
is  as  if  everywhere  we  go,  we  become  someone’s  private 
zoo.” 

Race  and  gender  (among  other  identity  classifications) 
may  well  be  inventions,  constructed  categories  that  signal 
the  deviation  of  marked  races  and  gender(s)  from  the 
norm,  but  their  effects  are  tangible,  producing  distinctive 
tat'HliZe'd  and  gendered1  subject  ' positions. 1 The' 
appropriation-of-voice  debate  in  Canada  — which  flour- 
ished in  the  late  1980s  and  early  1990s,  with  native  people 
challenging  non-native  creative  writers  particularly  to 
stop  “stealing  our  stories”  — invoked  this  question  of  differ- 
ence. Although  it  pivoted  also  on  questions  of  native  copyright, 
racist  structures  of  publication  and  reception,  and  arrogation  of 
profits,  the  challenge  insisted  on  perspectives  and  knowledge 
located  in  the  particularities  of  native  histories,  cultural  and  po- 
litical experiences  and  story-telling  traditions.  “There  are  a lot 
of  non-Indian  people  out  there  speaking  on  our  behalf,  or  pre- 
tending to  speak  on  our  behalf,  and  I resent  that  very  much,” 
says  Okanagan  writer  and  teacher  Jeannette  Armstrong.  “I 
don’t  feel  that  any  non-Indian  person  could  represent  our  point 
of  view  adequately.” 

The  focus  of  the  appropriation-of-voice  debate  has  been  on 
the  non-native  creative  writer  who  employs  a first-person  na- 
tive perspective  or  retells  stories  from  the  oral  tradition.  In  ei- 
ther case,  the  writer  is  seen  as  both  displacing  the  native  author 
and  subject  and  presuming  — and  in  the  process,  producing  — 
knowledge  of  realities  at  some  remove  from  his  or  her  own. 

Members  of  marginalized  groups  are  pressing  to  be  recog- 
nized as  socially  differentiated  subjects  whose  understandings 
are  distinctive,  not  simply  interchangeable  with  those  of  other 
groups  or  instantly  accessible  to  outsiders.  Addressing  non- 
native feminist  educators  and  students,  Osennontion  (in  Mo- 
hawk by  Marlyn  Kane)  is  determined  to  convey  the  message 
“that  we  are  absolutely  different,”  stressing  the  necessity  for 
readers  to  “twist  their  minds  a little  bit  (or  a lot)  to  try  to  get 
into  the  same  frame  of  mind  as  us.”  In  the  context  of  white  cul- 
tural capacity,  one  of  (Spokane-Coeur  d’Alene  poet  and  novel- 
ist) Sherman  Alexie’s’s  fictional  characters  in  Indian  Killer, 
John  Smith  (himself  an  instance  of  the  theft  of  native  children 
for  white  adoption),  in  conversation  with  an  Indian  wannabe, 
mounts  a grimly  ironic  defence  of  at  least  a minimal  entitle- 
ment: 

“What  is  it?”  Wilson  asked.  “What  do  you  want  from  me?” 

“ Please , ” John  whispered.  “ Let  me,  let  us  have  our  own  pain.  ” 

The  question  “How  should  I eat  these?”  — or,  in  the  case  of 
native  literature,  “How  should  I read  these?”  — can  involve, 
then,  for  the  outsider  reader,  unfortunate  occasions  either  for 
absolute,  irreducible  distance  or  for  presumptuous  familiarity. 
And,  of  course,  reifying  difference  and  erasing  it  are  far  from 
mutually  exclusive  approaches. 
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An  Accidental  Revolutionary 

Family  therapist  honoured  for  work  that  raised  a furor  just  a decade  ago 


by  Lori  Bona  Hunt 


TEN  YEARS  ago,  Prof.  Judy  Myers  Avis  started  a 
revolution  in  the  world  of  family  therapy.  She 
didn’t  mean  to  do  it.  The  family  relations 
professor  was  presenting  her  research  findings 
on  the  pervasiveness  of  abuse  and  violence  in  families  at  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Family  Therapy  Academy.  At 
the  time,  discussions  and  articles  on  the  subject  were  rare 
in  the  family  therapy  literature.  She  challenged  family 
therapists  for  ignoring  the  issue  of  family  violence  and 
said  that,  statistically,  most  violence  and  sexual  abuse  in 
families  are  committed  by  men.  Why  some  men  are 
prone  to  violence  should  be  more  carefully  studied  by 
therapists,  she  suggested,  because  the  knowledge  could 
lead  to  more  effective  counselling  and  treatment. 

Myers  Avis  was  not  prepared  for  the  furor  that  fol- 
lowed her  presentation.  Although  the  majority  of  confer- 
ence participants  lauded  her,  some  were  so  outraged  that 
they  refused  to  take  part  in  the  rest  of  the  event.  Some  re- 
signed from  the  academy.  And  for  years,  some  people  re- 
ferred to  the  conference  as  “that  time  those  feminists 
attacked  us.” 

Now,  a decade  later,  the  same  organization  that  Myers 
Avis  so  provoked  is  giving  her  one  of  its  most  prestigious 
honours.  She  will  receive  the  Award  for  Innovative  Con- 
tribution to  Theory  and  Practice  at  the  academy’s  annual 
meeting  later  this  month.  She  is  being  recognized  for  the 
very  thing  that  caused  such  a commotion  all  those  years 
ago:  her  persistence  in  bringing  gender  and  family  vio- 
lence to  the  forefront. 

vn  i “I  just.  (Concerned  about|the.iack,of  attention, to 

these  issues  and  was  presenting  some  statistics,”  she  says 
of  the  now-infamous  conference.  “But  some  people 
thought  I was  male-bashing,  male-blaming.  I didn’t  ex- 
pect that  type  of  response.  I guess  I was  naive.” 

It  wasn’t  that  criticism  was  new  to  Myers  Avis.  She  at- 
tended university  in  the  late  1960s  and,  over  the  next  few 
decades,  evolved  into  the  renowned  feminist  theorist  she  is  to- 
day. It’s  a given  that  ostracism  and  anger  were  part  of  that  pro- 
cess. But  this  conference  was  held  in  1991  — not  1961  — and 
she  was  among  her  peers.  “Looking  back,  I think  I didn’t  fully 
appreciate  how  threatening  these  types  of  feminist  ideas  could 
be,  even  to  this  type  of  audience.” 

In  1991,  many  family  therapists  still  insisted  that  family  vio- 
lence was  part  of  a “systemic  cycle,”  meaning  that  everything 
happens  in  reaction  to  something  else  within  the  family.  Popu- 
lar causes  and  explanations  of  abuse  included  provocative,  nag- 
ging women  and  non-protective  mothers. 

“To  name  male  violence  and  to  hold  men  responsible  for 
their  violence  was  not  a popular  idea  at  the  time,”  says  Rachel 
Hare-Mustin,  who  was  president  of  the  academy  in  1991  and 
organized  the  conference.  “No  one  had  ever  said  such  things  in 
public  before.” 

Myers  Avis  says  she  was  left  reeling.  “I  kept  reminding  my- 
self that  not  everyone  would  agree  with  what  I had  to  say,  and  if 
everyone  agreed,  then  I wasn’t  saying  anything  important.  Still, 
it  was  a tough  time.” 

But  her  presentation  got  people  talking,  listening  and  exam- 
ining and  helped  change  the  way  her  field  now  looks  at  gender 
and  violence.  “It  was  definitely  a turning  point,”  says  Hare- 
Mustin.  “It  can  truly  be  said  that  it  was  Judy  who  flattened 
down  the  barbed  wire  for  the  rest  of  us  to  advance  across.” 


That  Myers  Avis  inspired  change  without  even  trying  is  in 
line  with  her  entire  career.  It  just  sort  of  happened.  For  one 
thing,  she  didn’t  plan  on  being  a feminist  theorist.  “I  was  a late 
bloomer,”  she  says  with  a laugh.  “Even  though  I lived  through 
the  ‘second  wave’  of  feminism  in  the  1 960s,  I wasn’t  very  knowl- 
edgeable.” 

After  earning  a bachelor’s  degree  in  psychology  and  philoso- 
phy from  Queen’s  University  and  a master’s  in  social  work  from 
the  University  of  Toronto,  she  worked  as  a social  worker  and 
later  a group  and  family  therapist  and  counsellor.  “During  this 
time,  I started  to  be  more  conscious  of  gender  and  its  powerful 
dynamic  in  relationships  and  families,  including  family  vio- 
lence. My  whole  consciousness  about  it  changed.” 

Once  the  change  took  place,  there  was  no  turning  back  for 
Myers  Avis.  She  joined  the  Faculty  of  Social  Work  at  St.  Thomas 
University  in  New  Brunswick.  She  began  incorporating  femi- 
nist theory  and  ideas  about  women  and  gender  into  her  teach- 
ings and  introduced  the  first  course  there  on  feminist  theory 
and  practice  in  social  work.  Getting  approval  to  formally  teach 
it,  however,  was  a struggle. 

“Keep  in  mind  that  this  was  a small  Catholic  university.  The 
thinking  was  that  feminist  theory  was  more  polemic  than  aca- 
demic. I remember  that  during  one  of  the  ‘approval’  meetings, 
one  male  colleague  said  he  understood  why  we  needed  social 
work  courses  that  dealt  with  children,  but  he  didn’t  understand 
why  we  needed  a separate  course  on  women.” 


There  were  also  some  initial  protests  from  stu- 
dents. “But  in  the  end,  the  students  rated  it  as  one  of 
the  most  crucial  courses  in  their  social  work  pro- 
gram. They  petitioned  the  department  to  make  it 
part  of  the  core  curriculum,  and  it’s  been  that  way 
ever  since.” 

Myers  Avis,  who  went  on  from  St.  Thomas  to 
earn  a PhD  at  Purdue  University,  is  now  known  for 
her  courses  and  research  on  women  and  gender, 
feminist-informed  therapy  and  family  violence. 
“The  expectations  and  beliefs  about  gender  roles 
can  take  over  our  lives,”  she  says.  “Thinking  that  as 
women  and  men,  we  must  ‘be  this’  or  ‘do  this’  can 
be  a straitjacket  for  all  of  us.” 

In  the  late  1980s,  she  developed  the  first  family 
therapy  course  on  working  with  abuse  and  violence 
in  families.  Since  then,  it  has  been  a requirement  in 
a master’s  program  here  at  Guelph.  She  has  written 
more  than  40  articles,  book  chapters  and  research 
reports  on  feminist  theory,  violence,  sexual  abuse 
and  family  therapy,  training  and  practice  and  has 
participated  in  more  than  100  conference  presenta- 
tions around  the  world.  She  has  also  taught  on 
feminist  perspectives  in  family  therapy  in  Canada, 
the  United  States,  Europe,  Hong  Kong,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  In  addition,  she  headed  U of  G’s 
Couple  and  Family  Therapy  Centre  from  1998  to 
2000,  teaches,  sits  on  numerous  boards  and  com- 
mittees and  works  as  a private  therapist. 

Although  this  was  not  the  career  path  she  set  out 
to  follow,  Myers  Avis  now  believes  the  foundation 
for  it  was  laid  long  before  she  was  aware  it  existed. 
“My  grandmother  and  mother  were  both  feminists 
before  the  word  even  existed,  and  I grew  up  hearing 
about  how  they  had  pushed  against  the  gender  ex- 
pectations that  were  constraining  their  lives."  Her 
own  mother  had  a career,  her  own  car  and  her  own  apartment, 
rare  for  a woman  back  in  the  1930s.  “She  didn’t  marry  and  have 
children  until  she  was  in  her  30s.”  But  Myers  Avis  knows  first- 
hand that  even  the  most  non-conforming  of  women  and  men 
can  cave  to  societal  expectations.  “My  mother  ended  up  taking 
on  a very  traditional  role.  I saw  how  this  affected  both  my 
mother  and  my  father.” 

Myers  Avis  was  convinced  things  would  be  different  for  her. 
She  waited  to  have  children  until  after  she  had  finished  her  mas- 
ter’s degree  and  she  worked  while  her  children  were  very  young, 
something  few  women  did  in  the  late  1960s.  But  she  did  marry 
young  and  had  her  children  in  her  mid-20s.  “I  always  assumed 
my  marriage  would  be  different,  but  I found,  to  my  dismay,  that 
we  tended  to  fall  right  into  very  traditional  roles.” 

Once  she  became  aware  of  it,  Myers  Avis  says  she  made  ma- 
jor changes  in  her  life,  redistributing  family  and  work  responsi- 
bilities. It  was  a “personal  revolution”  that  spanned  many  years. 
And  although  this  uprising  was  a bit  more  intentional  than  the 
revolution  she  started  at  the  American  Family  Therapy  Acad- 
emy 10  years  ago,  the  transformation  it  brought  about  was  no 
less  profound. 

“The  changes  happening  in  my  personal  life  paralleled  my 
growing  awareness  of  the  role  of  gender  and  feminism  that  I was 
discovering  in  my  professional  life,”  she  says.  “It  was  a tremen- 
dous awakening  for  me.” 
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Gene  ‘Fingerprint’  Offers 
Clue  to  Foot-and-Mouth  Virus 

Study  finds  that  virus  uses  its  extremely  high  mutation  rate  to  selective  advantage 


■Mettrr 


WHAT  KIND  OF 
RESEARCH  QUESTIONS 
WILL  BE  ASKED? 

The  appointment  of  the  current 
director  of  U of  G’s  Food  System 
Biotechnology  Centre,  Prof.  Alan 
Wildeman,  to  the  position  of  vice- 
president  (research)  raises  a 
number  of  questions  about  the 
future  of  research  on  this  campus, 
especially  given  the  fact  that  the 
biotechnology  industry  is  willing  to 
spend  $17  million  to  "educate”  us 
to  the  belief  that  their  genetically 
engineered  products  are  safe  for  the 
environment  and  human  con- 
sumption. 

What  will  this  appointment 
mean  for  the  University  commu- 
nity and  for  the  country’s  agricul- 
tural direction  and  food  security? 


Will  the  research  funded  continue 
to  concentrate  on  corporate  geneti- 
cally engineered  foods  and  exclude 
organic,  family-scale,  co-  operative 
or  any  other  alternative  forms  of 
farming  from  the  University’s  re- 
search and  curriculum? 

What  kind  of  research  questions 
will  be  asked  — and  not  asked  — 
by  funded  scientists?  Which  find- 
ings will  be  published  — and  not 
published  — in  research  reports? 
Those  who  are  informed  know 
there  is  a library  of  learned  litera- 
ture on  these  repressed  questions. 

Finally,  is  this  appointment  an- 
other consolidating  step  in  the  in- 
validation of  universities  as  centres 
of  reliable  independent  thought 
and  disinterested  inquiry? 

Jennifer  Sumner,  PhD  Candidate 
Rural  Studies  Program 


Engineer  Develops 
Environmentally 
Friendly  Pavement 

Porous  pavement  could  negate  devastation  that  aquatic 
life  suffers  because  of  polluted  runoff  from  roads 


All  OF  G researcher  studying 
foot-and-mouth  disease  has 
found  a "fingerprint”  that  indicates 
the  virus  may  share  certain  adaptive 
characteristics  of  longer-lasting  viral 
infections  such  as  HIV. 

The  research  by  Daniel  Haydon, 
a post-doctoral  fellow  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology,  focused  on  six  dif- 
ferent types  of  foot-and-mouth 
virus  (FMDV)  and  was  published  by 
the  science  journal  Genetics.  He  also 
collaborated  on  a paper  published  in 
the  May  issue  of  Nature  magazine 
that  documented  how  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  in  the  United  King- 
dom was  brought  under  control. 

In  the  Genetics  study,  Haydon  re- 
ported that  he  had  discovered  a “fin- 
gerprint” in  the  genes  of  FMDV  that 
reveals  the  virus  uses  its  extremely 
high  mutation  rate  to  selective  ad- 
vantage. Although  FMDV  poses  no 
risk  to  humans,  this  variation  has 
also  been  found  in  human  viruses 
such  as  HIV  that  must  change 
quickly  and  often  enough  to  out- 
smart an  immune  system  for  lengthy 
periods.  Until  recently,  it  was  un- 
known whether  shorter-lasting  viral 
infections  such  as  FMDV,  which 
usually  clear  up  in  two  to  three 
weeks,  could  benefit  from  rapid  mu- 
tation rates  in  the  same  way. 

"Rapid  mutation  rates  allow  vi- 
ruses to  dodge  around  natural  im- 
mune responses  and  vaccines  and 
avoid  being  eliminated,”  says  Hay- 
don. “This  is  why  longer-lasting  vi- 
ruses such  as  HIV  must  be  treated  by 
a cocktail  of  drugs.  The  viruses  mu- 
tate so  fast  that  they  could  become 


IF  YOU  CAN  PLAY  a role  in 
nurturing  Canada’s  rural  sector, 
you’re  part  of  the  target  audience  for 
a major  conference  that  will  take 
place  at  U of  G July  8 to  11. 

This  is  the  annual  conference  of 
the  Agricultural  Institute  of  Canada 
(AIC)  and  its  15  affiliated  societies 
and  institutes  and  the  Canadian  So- 
ciety for  Engineering  in  Agricultural, 
Food  and  Biological  Systems.  The 
program  put  together  by  the  hosting 
Guelph  branch  of  the  Ontario  Insti- 
tute of  Agrologists  (OIT)  is  titled 
“Sustaining  Rural  Canada,”  and  it’s 
geared  to  these  groups,  as  well  as 
other  individuals  who  are  concerned 
about  the  country’s- rural  backbone. 

In  the  opening  keynote  address 
July  9 at  9 a.m.,  broadcaster  and 
journalist  Rex  Murphy  will  paint  a 
picture  of  "The  New  Rural  Reality,” 
explaining  how  rural  communities 
provide  a foundation  for  the  way  all 
Canadians  think  of  themselves. 

Murphy  will  be  followed  by  Ray 
Bollman,  head  of  the  agricultural  di- 
vision of  Statistics  Canada,  who  will 
compare  rural  demographics  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  with 


immune  to  one  drug  very  quickly. 
But  when  you  throw  three  drugs  at 
them  at  once,  it’s  less  likely  they  can 
mutate  fast  enough  to  dodge  them 
all  simultaneously.” 

The  fact  that  FMDV  changes  so 
rapidly  means  an  initial  infection 
could  be  prolonged  or  intensified, 
increasing  the  potential  for  trans- 
mission, says  Haydon.  A virus  that 
mutates  quickly  “tricks”  its  host’s 
immune  system. 

“Halfway  through  an  infection,  it 
looks  like  a different  virus,  and  the 
body  doesn’t  recognize  it  as  some- 
thing it  has  already  mounted  an  im- 
mune response  to.  From  the  virus’s 
standpoint,  this  is  a good  idea  be- 
cause it  stands  to  benefit  from  con- 
founding the  immune  system  either 
of  its  immediate  host  or  other  hosts 
that  the  virus’s  offspring  may 
adopt.” 

Discovering  that  a virus  is  mutat- 
ing and  changing  is  one  thing,  says 
Haydon,  but  figuring  out  whether 
change  is  actually  advantageous  to 
the  virus  is  something  else  alto- 
gether. It  is  much  harder  to  docu- 
ment. 

“Is  the  high  mutation  rate  of 
FMDV  actually  intrinsic  to  its  ability 
to  persist,  or  is  the  fact  that  it’s  mu- 
tating and  surviving  just  an  acciden- 
tal coincidence?” 

The  researchers  concluded  that 
although  the  high  mutation  rate  in 
FMDV  is  well  documented,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  new  mutant  virus  ac- 
tually does  better  and  is  more  likely 
to  persist  through  time  than  a virus 
that  stays  the  same. 


the  power  and  influence  of  those 
who  populate  rural  areas  today. 

Tackling  the  issue  of  economic 
strengths  in  rural  communities  will 
be  U of  G professor  Tony  Fuller, 
School  of  Rural  Planning  and  Devel- 
opment, who  will  speculate  on  the 
need  for  future  changes  to  farming, 
the  food  industry  and  the  main 
street  of  small-town  Canada. 

The  rest  of  the  program  is  a mix- 
ture of  research  presentations,  tech- 
nical and  scientific  sessions, 
technology  workshops,  farm  and 
winery  tours,  and  discussions  of  ma- 
jor issues  facing  rural  communities: 
employment,  environmental  con- 
cerns, water  quality,  the  impact  of 
technology,  implications  of  genetic 
engineering,  public  health,  tourism 
and  farm  succession  planning. 

Professionals  from  across  the 
country  who  work  in  areas  such  as 
agrology,  agrometeorology,  agron- 
omy, animal  science,  horticulture 
and  extension  will  meet  with  univer- 
sity food  scientists,  engineers, 
economists  and  rural  extension  spe- 
cialists. And  they’ll  all  be  talking  with 
farmers,  people  who  run  businesses 


Haydon  conducted  the  study 
while  at  the  Centre  for  Tropical  Vet- 
erinary Medicine  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland.  He  moved  to  Guelph  ear- 
lier this  year  to  conduct  a four-year 
research  project  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  on  the  reintroduc- 
tion of  elk  into  Ontario.  Guelph  is 
one  of  four  research  centres  for  that 
project.  For  the  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease study,  Haydon  collaborated 
with  researchers  from  animal  health 
institutes  in  England  and  South  Af- 
rica. 

In  the  Nature  article,  Haydon  and 
researchers  from  the  United  King- 
dom concluded  that  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  outbreak  was  brought 
under  control  a month  after  the  dis- 
ease was  first  noticed.  There  have 
been  nearly  1,600  foot-and-mouth 
cases  since  the  outbreak  was  first 
confirmed  in  Britain  in  February.  At 
the  epidemic’s  height,  as  many  as  40 
new  cases  were  being  confirmed 
daily. 

Although  the  researchers  say  the 
initial  outbreak  is  on  the  way  out, 
they  caution  that  new  epidemics  in 
previously  unaffected  areas  would 
have  to  be  immediately  contained. 

“If  there  was  an  outbreak  in  a new 
part  of  the  country,  the  whole  story 
could  change  quite  dramatically,” 
says  Haydon.  “Chances  are  the  dis- 
ease would  have  been  In  that  new 
area  for  some  time  without  anyone 
knowing  about  it,  and  the  process 
could  start  all  over  again.  A new  out- 
break would  be  the  tip  of  the  iceberg, 
a whole  new  cancer,  so  to  speak.” 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


in  rural  communities  and  urbanites 
who  want  to  live  in  the  country  but 
work  in  the  city. 

A special  feature  of  the  confer- 
ence is  OIT’s  2001  Ag  Challenge 
competition.  Forty  top  agricultural 
students  from  universities  and  col- 
leges in  seven  provinces  will  partici- 
pate in  intellectual  challenges  such  as 
team  debate  and  problem-solving. 

In  addition,  the  University  has 
prepared  a special  program  for  ele- 
mentary and  high  school  students 
accompanying  parents  to  the  confer- 
ence. “Agri-Food  Explorations”  will 
introduce  them  to  Guelph  research 
in  the  life  sciences  and  give  them  the 
opportunity  to  explore  various  ca- 
reers in  agriculture  and  agri-food. 

The  conference  schedule  in- 
cludes options  for  attending  the  en- 
tire conference,  one  day’s 
proceedings  or  individual  work- 
shops. The  full-  conference  fee  starts 
at  $290  for  members  of  the  affiliated 
professional  associations,  $315  for 
non-members  and  $75  for  students. 

The  complete  program  and  regis- 
tration form  are  available  online  at 
www.aic200 1 .com. 


AU  OF  G engineering  professor 
has  developed  an  environ- 
mentally friendly  permeable  pave- 
ment for  use  on  roads  that  reduces 
pollutants  in  rainwater  runoff  by  90 
per  cent. 

The  porous  pavement  developed 
and  being  studied  by  Prof.  Bill  James 
acts  like  a filter,  purifying  polluted 
water  running  off  paved  surfaces. 
Water  from  roads  normally  carries 
heat,  chemicals  and  contaminants, 
devastating  aquatic  life  in  affected 
waterways.  But  studies  show  that  po- 
rous pavement  reduces  pollutants 
substantially,  and  in  some  cases, 
runoff  was  cleaner  than  the  rain  be- 
fore it  hit  the  pavement.  Porous 
pavement  also  experiences  less 
cracking  and  chipping.  James’s  re- 
search appears  in  the  June  issue  of 
Popular  Mechanics. 

“The  No.  1 problem  with  imper- 
meable pavement  like  asphalt  is  am- 
plified, contaminated  water  runoff,” 
says  James.  Asphalt  is  also  not  de- 
signed to  drain  penetrating  water  ef- 
fectively. If  water  gets  into  the 
pavement,  it  collects  and  stays  there 
until  winter,  when  it  freezes  and  ex- 
pands, causing  heaving  and  crack- 
ing. “In  hot  weather,  runoff  from 
asphalt  pavement  is  heated  to  the 
point  where  it  endangers  desirable 
fish  species,”  he  says. 

But  the  porous  pavement  James 
developed  is  made  up  of  specifically 
designed  interlocking  concrete 
blocks  separated  by  pores  filled  with 
soil.  Water  seeps  through  these 
pores  into  specifically  designed  lay- 
ers of  rock,  sand  and  soil  below. 
These  layers  absorb  and  hold  water 
while  it  slowly  percolates  or  evapo- 
rates away,  and  helps  keep  the  pave- 
| ment  cool.  This  system  also  filters 


solid  contaminants  out  of  water  as  it 
slowly  moves  downward  through 
the  underlying  layers.  Filtered  resi- 
dues break  down  over  time  or  are 
stored  in  the  soil.  This  temporary' 
water  storage  inhibits  heavy  flooding 
downstream  after  storms  and  main- 
tains flows  during  dry  periods. 

James  and  his  research  team  of 
former  and  current  graduate  stu- 
dents — Michael  Thompson,  Reem 
Shahin,  Brian  Verspagen,  Chris 
Kresin  and  Chris  Gerrits  — com- 
pared the  performance  of  permeable 
and  impermeable  pavements  in  out- 
door experiments.  They  installed 
four  different  types  of  pavement  — 
asphalt,  concrete  and  two  types  of 
permeable  pavement  — and  col- 
lected eight  summers’  worth  of  run- 
off from  rainfall.  They  measured 
levels  of  23  contaminants,  such  as 
copper,  lead,  nitrates  and  particu- 
lates, in  the  runoff.  For  all  contami- 
nants measured,  the  levels  in  runoff 
from  permeable  pavement  were 
consistently  the  lowest. 

The  results  were  verified  in  labo- 
ratory tests  with  simulated  rainfall  to 
rule  out  the  effects  of  traffic  and 
other  land  uses.  Those  tests  also  con- 
cluded that  runoff  from  porous 
pavements  had  the  lowest  concen- 
trations of  oils  and  grease,  phenols, 
heavy  metals  and  bacteria. 

The  initial  cost  of  porous  pave- 
ment is  greater  than  that  of  asphalt, 
says  James,  but  the  long-term  costs 
are  lower,  especially  when  environ- 
mental damage  caused  by  imperme- 
able pavement  is  taken  into  account. 
He  has  produced  a design  computer 
program  that  is  available  free  to  en- 
gineers. 

BY  CORIE  LOK 
OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH 
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Organic  Farmers  Have  Growing  Interest  in  Spelt 

Guelph  plant  scientist  tapped  to  root  out  spelt  varieties  best  suited  to  southern  Ontario 


Sometimes,  a plant  agriculture 
professor  must  turn  historian- 
detective. 

Take  Prof.  Duane  Falk  for  exam- 
ple. Two  years  ago,  he  was  ap- 
proached by  a group  of  organic 
farmers  who  wanted  help  finding  the 
best  varieties  of  a long-ago  ancestor 
of  wheat  called  spelt,  which  their 
customers  covet  for  its  reported 
health  benefits.  But  with  little  useful 
scientific  data  on  how  spelt  performs 
in  Ontario,  Falk  had  to  begin  build- 
ing a baseline  of  knowledge  from  the 
ground  up,  so  to  speak. 

The  farmers  who  had  approached 
Falk  said  they  wanted  to  get  involved 
in  the  plant-breeding  process.  This 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Spelt 
Breeding  Club,  with  Falk  serving  as 
the  group’s  technical  adviser. 

Spelt  is  very  trendy.  A certain  my- 
thology surrounds  the  grain,  par- 
ticularly its  supposed  medical  and 
dietary  properties.  Claims  are  that  it 
is  more  easily  digested  than  wheat 
and  does  not  promote  immune  re- 
sponse in  celiac  sufferers,  as  conven- 
tional wheat  proteins  do.  As  a result, 
demand  for  spelt  outstrips  the  sup- 
ply from  the  20,000  acres  planted  in 
Ontario. 

Falk  is  skeptical  about  some  of 
the  more  outlandish  claims. 

“I  think  the  mythical  claims 
about  spelt  are  just  that,  myth.  Spelt 


has  the  same  protein  component  as 
wheat,  barley  and  rye.  Some  people 
do  find  spelt  more  digestible  than 
wheat  if  organically  grown,  but  there 
are  very  few  data  available.  Part  of 
my  objective  with  this  research  is  to 
collect  valid  scientific  data  that  I can 
talk  about,  that  we  can  use  as  a base- 
line.” 

And  according  to  Falk,  regardless 
of  its  anecdotal  therapeutic  qualities, 
spelt  flour  makes  good  bread  and 
even  better  cake,  and  could  be  an- 
other viable  niche  crop  for  Ontario 
farmers. 

He  says  spelt  was  spontaneously 
mutated  genetically  about  10,000 
years  ago  to  create  common  wheat. 
Since  then,  wheat  has  been  bred  and 
cross-bred  innumerable  times,  but 
spelt  has  remained  largely  unaltered, 
providing  a keyhole  view  into  the 
past. 

Falk  sees  spelt  as  being  the  rough 
and  lanky  uncle  of  the  “civilized” 
wheat  we’re  used  to.  It  needs  two 
processes  to  thresh,  “almost  like  de- 
hulling  oats,’’  he  says.  “It  is  first 
threshed  from  the  plant  in  the  field, 
then  it  must  be  processed  further  to 
remove  the  hulls  to  get  the  grain  for 
processing  into  flour.” 

At  the  outset  of  his  research,  Falk 
began  contacting  organic  farmers  in 
Ontario.  His  goal  was  to  see  if  they 
had  spelt,  and  if  they  did,  to  try  and 


identify  its  pedigree,  variety,  ances- 
try and  how  it  was  obtained.  At  the 
same  time,  he  accessed  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture’s  gene  bank 
in  Aberdeen,  Idaho,  where  he  picked 
220  lines  of  spelt  he  thought  would 
work  best  in  southern  Ontario  and 
should  be  evaluated. 

Delayed  by  quarantine  and  red 
tape,  120  seed  varieties  were  eventu- 
ally planted  in  hill  plots  in  late  No- 
vember 1999  at  U of  G’s  Elora 
research  station.  Falk  also  brought  in 
centuries-old  varieties  from  Austria, 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  where 
spelt  is  still  grown  and  where  its 
late-maturing,  winter-hardy  traits 
are  well  suited. 

From  these  plantings,  less  than 
half  survived,  so  in  fall  2000,  Falk 
planted  38  of  the  more  promising 
types  at  Elora. 

“Ironically,  the  best  line  we’ve 
found  doesn’t  come  from  thousands 
of  miles  away  but  from  just  across 
the  border  in  Ohio.” 

The  remaining  100  varieties  were 
also  planted  at  an  earlier,  more  ap- 
propriate time  in  October  2000.  In 
addition,  Falk  planted  larger  plots  of 
spelt  on  certified  organic  land  at  Ig- 
natius College  outside  Guelph,  to 
make  the  comparison  between 
growing  spelt  on  conventional  and 
organic  ground. 

As  part  of  his  research,  Falk  is 


helping  OntarBio,  Ontario’s  largest 
organic  farmers’  co-op,  register  and 
grow  varieties. 

“I’m  involving  the  organic  farm- 
ers at  every  step,”  he  says.  “I  provide 
my  advice  on  breeds  and  cross- 
breeds and  will  let  the  farmers  decide 
which  one  they  want  to  plant.  If  we 
don’t  find  any  suitable  varieties,  I 
may  have  to  develop  new  varieties 
with  the  participating  farmers.  This 
project  is  a really  nice  balance  with 
the  high-tech  plant  research  we  do  at 


down  entries,  marginal  notes  and 
corrections. 

“It  tells  you  that  this  thought 
came  before  that  thought,  so  you 
can  piece  together  his  thinking,” 
says  Campbell.  “PIXE  is  a versatile 
analytical  technique  that  takes  the 
principles  of  physics  and  applies 
them  to  chemical  analysis.  It  deals 
very  well  with  difficult  and  unusual 
specimens.” 

Campbell  literally  wrote  the 


the  University  of  Guelph  and  also 
gives  me  as  a researcher  a connection 
with  the  organic  industry  and  a 
chance  to  introduce  new  varieties  of 
an  old  plant  to  Ontario.” 

Falk  hopes  that  by  2003,  he  can 
have  a working  variety  of  spelt  seed 
that  can  be  certified  by  an  organic 
agency.  Certification  is  critical  for 
farmers  hoping  to  sell  their  produce 
as  organic. 

BY  ALEXANDER  WOOLEY 


book  on  PIXE  — two  books,  in  fact 
— with  the  late  Sven  Johansson  of 
Lund  University  in  Sweden,  who  in- 
vented the  technique  in  1970. 

Campbell’s  research  team  at 
Guelph  also  created  the  GUPIX  soft- 
ware package  that  has  become  the 
standard  for  PIXE  research.  The 
software  has  been  installed  at  more 
than  80  universities  and  institutes 
around  the  world. 

BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 


Scientists  Discuss 
PIXE  Developments 
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Forgery  Case  Fascinated  18th-Century  Readers 


Continued  from  page  1 

brother,  Daniel,  and  both  accused 
Rudd,  Daniel’s  mistress,  of  being  the 
mastermind. 

Andrew  says  the  case  was  sensa- 
tionalized for  several  reasons.  It 
touched  a tender  nerve  in  the  British 
financial  community,  which  strongly 
supported  capital  punishment  for 
forgery.  It  revealed  social  prejudices 
against  women:  Rudd  led  an  unsa- 
vory lifestyle,  but  surely  a woman 
couldn’t  invent  such  a clever  scheme. 
The  case  was  peopled  with  familiar 
political  figures  like  John  Wilkes, 


King  George  III,  Lord  Mansfield  and 
James  Boswell.  And  it  uncovered  a 
general  feeling  in  London  society  that 
people  couldn’t  be  trusted,  that  many 
of  the  social  leaders  were  not  what 
they  claimed  to  be. 

Andrew  joined  with  McGowen 
for  the  initial  research  on  this  project 
because  of  his  expertise  in 
18th-century  British  law.  This  is  the 
only  known  case  in  London’s  judicial 
history  where  immunity  granted  to  a 
prosecution  witness  was  later  over- 
turned, she  says.  This  is  the  fate  that 


ultimately  befell  Rudd,  who  had 
originally  testified  against  the  broth- 
ers for  immunity. 

The  book  documents  how  the  po- 
litical and  financial  friends  of  Robert 
Perreau  influenced  the  court’s  rever- 
sal and  the  forgery  trial  of  Rudd  that 
took  place  after  the  Perreaus  had 
been  found  guilty.  Andrew  says  the 
ultimate  verdict  in  her  case  was  also 
highly  unusual  in  the  18th  century, 
leaving  historians  to  debate  whether 
the  court  rendered  its  decision  to  re- 
lease Rudd  on  the  basis  of  fact  or 
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public  opinion.  In  her  research, 
Andrew  documented  public  contro- 
versy among  Londoners  that  was 
similar  in  intensity  to  the  recent  Ca- 
nadian debate  over  the  immunity 
deal  given  Karla  Homolka. 

Andrew  says  press  coverage  of  the 
Rudd  case  is  one  of  its  most  interest- 
ing facets.  British  newspapers  were 
evolving  from  triweekly  to  daily  pub- 
lication in  the  late  1770s,  and  the 
Rudd  case  filled  newspaper  columns 
and  sold  papers  to  fascinated  readers. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  London  pa- 
pers published  during  the  year-long 
court  case  have  at  least  one  story 
about  it  in  each  edition;  often  there 
were  as  many  as  four  stories.  The 
newspapers  not  only  covered  court 
proceedings,  but  also  published  tell- 
all  versions  of  the  story  written  by  all 
three  defendants,  says  Andrew.  And 
many  private  citizens  wrote  letters  to 
express  their  opinions  about  “who- 
dunit.” 

One  newspaper  report  in  1776 
was  accompanied  by  an  engraving  of 
a portrait  of  Rudd  — unusual  be- 
cause of  its  quality  and  its  appearance 
in  the  paper.  Andrew  says  one  theory 
is  that  the  demure  portrait  was  ar- 
ranged by  Rudd  herself  to  sway  pub- 
lic opinion.  It  was  published  two 
weeks  before  she  appeared  in  court 
on  the  forgery  charge.  One  advance 
reviewer  of  Andrew’s  book  has  lik- 
ened the  London  press  coverage  of 
Rudd  to  the  20th-century  media  ob- 
session with  the  O.J.  Simpson  mur- 
der trial. 

Andrew  first  read  about  Rudd  and 
the  Perreaus  more  than  10  years  ago 
while  looking  through  microfilm 
records  of  18th-century  London 
newspapers.  Those  papers  feed  her 
interest  in  cultural  history,  but 
they” re  only  available  on  microfilm. 

“Newspaper  historians  have  to 
have  good  eyesight,”  she  says,  “and 
they  need  to  be  slightly  crazy.” 

In  the  18th  century,  newspaper 
publishers  didn’t  differentiate  be- 
tween front-page  and  back-page 
placement  of  major  stories.  There 
were  no  headlines,  no  index,  no 
variation  in  font  style  or  size  and  only 
a rare  engraving  to  break  up  the  text. 

“Stories  and  advertisements  were 
piled  into  the  columns  one  right  after 
another  without  any  noticeable 
break  between  them,  so  to  follow  a 
story  or  find  out  what  was  going  on 
in  London,  you  had  to  read  the  whole 
paper  every  day,”  says  Andrew.  It’s  a 
daunting  task  to  read  even  one  such 
newspaper  on  microfilm. 

She  manoeuvres  a microfilm 
reader  with  a stack  of  notebooks 
handy  so  she  can  make  notes  on  sev- 
eral different  topics  at  once.  “You 
certainly  don’t  want  to  go  back  and 
read  a paper  twice,”  she  says.  From 
these  bits  of  notes,  she’s  compiled  a 
research  dossier  of  historical  infor- 
mation that  could  take  her  three  aca- 
demic lifetimes  to  analyse  and 
publish.  There’s  even  material  for  a 
historical  murder  mystery  that  she 
plans  to  write  in  retirement. 

A faculty  member  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  History  since  1984,  Andrew 
has  published  previous  articles  on 
18th-century  attitudes  about  adul- 


tery, marriage,  charity,  duelling 
and  other  social  practices,  such  as 
the  publication  of  public  apologies 
and  letters  begging  for  money.  Pre- 
vious books  include  Philanthropy 
and  Police:  London  Charity  in  the 
18th  Century  and  London  Debating 
Societies. 

The  latter  covers  a 25-year  pe- 
riod when  debating  societies  were 
a popular  and  profitable  venture  in 
London,  with  as  many  as  32  oper- 
ating at  one  time.  The  proprietor 
would  advertise  a topic  in  the  pa- 
per for  debate  the  next  evening. 
There  was  a small  fee  to  attend,  a 
specific  time  was  allotted  to  every- 
one who  wanted  to  speak,  and  a 
vote  was  held  at  the  end  of  the 
evening  to  conclude  the  debate. 

The  case  of  the  Perreaus  and 
Mrs.  Rudd  was  a popular  topic  of 
debate  for  a year,  but  Andrew  says 
other  subjects  were  surprisingly 
progressive  for  the  18th  century; 
“Is  there  life  on  the  moon?;  Should 
women  go  to  university  or  be 
elected  to  Parliament?;  Is  it  better 
for  an  older  man  to  marry  a 
younger  woman  or  for  an  older 
woman  to  marry  a younger  man?” 

She  is  currently  compiling  in- 
formation for  a book  on  the  his- 
tory of  gambling  and  is  writing 
another  on  the  changing  pattern  of 
advertisements  in  the  18th-ce- 
ntury press.  With  the  help  of  an 
undergraduate  summer  student, 
she  is  evaluating  the  prominence 
of  commercial  ads  versus  what  she 
calls  “communication  ads”  used  to 
deliver  personal  messages  or  solicit 
money  and  marriage  partners. 

Unlike  these  standard  histories, 
The  Perreaus  and  Mrs.  Rudd  fo- 
cuses on  one  particular  incident 
rather  than  a larger  social  move- 
ment. Yet,  it  took  10  years  to  write. 

“It’s  not  like  marriage  where 
you  can  agree  to  disagree,”  says 
Andrew  of  her  writing  partnership 
with  McGowen.  “You  can’t  do  that 
when  you’re  writing  a history 
book.”  She  says  the  co-authors  are 
still  good  friends,  even  after  five 
complete  drafts  of  the  book,  but 
they  may  become  the  subject  of  a 
research  project  on  historians  who 
try  to  collaborate  on  writing  a his- 
tory book. 

“We  wanted  to  write  in  a com- 
pelling way  to  capture  the  larger- 
than-life  influence  of  the  story,  but 
it  was  very  important  to  us  to  en- 
sure historical  accuracy,”  adds  An- 
drew. 

Her  notebooks  are  still  full  of 
information  — much  of  it  pub- 
lished gossip  — about  Rudd  and 
the  Perreau  twins  that  couldn’t  be 
documented.  These  stories  didn’t 
make  it  into  the  book,  but  Andrew 
might  share  one  with  you  if  you 
stop  her  in  the  hall  of  the  MacKin- 
non Building. 

As  for  Rudd,  she  lived  to  seduce 
other  men  after  watching  the 
Perreaus  go  to  the  gallows.  She 
spent  her  latter  years  in  debtors’ 
prison,  where  she  wrote  her  own 
autobiography,  one  that  wouldn’t 
pass  the  scrutiny  of  a true  histo- 
rian. 

BY  MAR  Y DICKIESON 
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FOR  SALE 


Treadmill,  Keys  1500  SES,  excellent 
condition,  one  year  old,  823-2833  or 
jtidman@uoguelph.ca. 


Five  monitors,  Chayan,  Ext.  6290  or 
cchowdhu@uoguelph.ca. 


Golf  bag,  with  two  drivers  and  one 
putter,  never  used,  send  e-mail  to 
jboulter@lsd.uoguelph.ca. 


Cap  and  Wisconsin  gown,  Don, 
824-0233. 


Handmade  wooden  clothes  dryers, 
fold  out  into  three  sections,  Ext. 
6580. 


FOR  RENT 


Four-bedroom  townhouse  facing 
treed  courtyard,  two  baths,  close  to 
Stone  Road,  walking  distance  to 
campus,  on  bus  route,  includes 
fridge,  stove,  washer  and  dryer, 
David,  763-8757  or  david.robert- 
son3@sympatico.ca. 


Furnished  four-bedroom  house, 
three  baths,  basement  apartment, 
close  to  downtown,  security  system, 
central  vac,  gas  fireplace,  air  condi- 
tioning, electric/baseboard  heating, 
available  for  August,  10-  or  12- 
month  lease,  leave  message  at 
837-3744  or  send  e-mail  to  opti- 
mal@sentex.net. 


Two-bedroom  cottage  in  Oliphant, 
just  north  of  Sauble  Beach,  eat-in 
kitchen  with  dishwasher,  deck,  pro- 
pane barbecue,  TV/VCR,  suitable  for 
four,  non-smokers,  no  pets,  $500  a 
week;  furnished  bedroom  in  Guelph 
with  adjoining  kitchenette,  laundry, 
cable,  non-smoker,  no  pets,  leave 
message  at  763-1236  or  send  e-mail 
to  bardwell@ovc.uoguelph.ca. 


Room  with  private  bath  and  shared 
kitchen,  laundry,  no  parking,  15- 
minute  walk  to  campus,  available 
now,  non-smoker,  no  pets,  leave 
message  at  827-9221. 


Four-bedroom  home  in  south  end 
for  short-term  accommodation, 
available  end  of  June  to  end  of 
August,  $1,500  a month  inclusive, 
Carol,  823-1857  or  cmthomp- 
son52@hotmail.com. 


WANTED 


Visiting  academic  from  Australia 
requires  furnished  accommodation 
for  family  of  four  from  Sept.  1 to 
Nov.  1,  will  take  good  care  of  prop- 
erty, non-smokers,  willing  to  pay 
deposit  and  bond,  send  e-mail  to  jil- 
lalbrecht@optusnet.com.au. 


Two-bedroom  apartment  for  family, 
on  bus  route,  Monika,  514-398- 
2578. 


Young  professional  seeks  same  or 
mature  grad  student  to  share  small 
house  or  large  apartment.  Ext.  6354 
or  821-6832  evenings. 


Rebounder  mini  trampoline,  in 
good  condition;  basic  NordicTrack 
cross-country  skier  trainer,  Wayne, 
856-9760  or  wayne@pr.uoguelph.ca. 


House  in  country  within  30  kilome- 
tres of  Guelph  for  post-doc,  no  pets, 
no  children,  non-smokers,  515-232- 
1534  evenings  or  kristjan@iastate. 
edu. 


Two-bedroom  apartment  or  house 
for  new  faculty  member,  close  to 
campus,  for  June  15  or  July  1,  send 
e-mail  to  wyang@swgc.mun.ca. 


One-bedroom  apartment  for  Sep- 
tember (also  willing  to  take  July  or 


August),  parking,  laundry,  quiet 
area,  send  e-mail  to  milka_2@hot- 
mail.com. 


Two-bedroom  apartment  or  house 
for  August  2001,  close  to  amenities, 
416-724-0964  or  spghosal@net- 
com.ca. 


Ride  to  and  from  campus, 
Brucedale  area,  willing  to  share  gas 
costs,  Ron,  856-1667  or  rchau- 
vin@uoguelph.ca. 


AVAILABLE 


Free  desk,  bookcase,  small  shelf 
unit,  oak  drawer  unit,  Chayan,  Ext. 
6290  or  cchowdhu@uoguelph.ca. 


Large  one-bedroom  accommoda- 
tion on  210-acre  farm  in  Rockwood 
in  exchange  for  chore  duty,  includ- 
ing care  of  cows,  horses  and  poultry 
and  maintenance  of  grounds,  send 
e-mail  to  stephdeg@  hotmail.com. 


Mature  student  available  to  look 
after  pets,  plants,  forwarding  mail, 
live  in,  any  duration,  send  e-mail  to 
sarasite25@hotmail.com. 


Care  for  your  dog  in  my  home  while 
you  travel,  Cobi,  836-8086  or 
cdemmers@uoguelph.ca. 


French  or  ESL  tutoring,  student  dis- 
count, great  rates,  824-4852. 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  staff,  faculty,  students,  alumni  and 
retirees  of  the  University.  Submit 
items  to  Linda  Graham  on  Level  4 of 
the  University  Centre,  fax  to 
824-7962  or  send  e-mail  to  l.gra- 
ham@exec.uoguelph.ca.  For  com- 
mercial advertising,  contact  Brian 
Downey  at  Ext.  6665  or 
b.downey@exec.uoguelph.ca. 


Bad  news:  you  can’t  compete  unless  you’re  a master  of  e-Business  technology. 
Good  news:  you  have  at  your  disposal  a master  of  e-Business  technology. 


True,  the  Internet  has  made  the  business  environment  more  complex.  But,  the  glass  isn’t  always  half 
empty.  There's  a simple  way  to  stay  competitive:  contact  Onward  Computer  Systems,  an  Intel*  Premier 
Provider,  part  of  the  intel  e-Business  Network.  We  will  ensure  that  your  e-Business  stays  ahead  of  the 
curve.  We're  trained  on  the  latest  technologies  that  can  give  your  company  an  edge.  Sure.  e-Business  can 
be  daunting.  But  with  Intel  Premier  Providers,  the  glass  is  always  half  full. 


ONWARD 


35  Harvard  Road,  Unit  #25  • Guelph 
519.836.9001  • www.onward.ca 


(-» intel.com/gopremler') 


REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY 

MARCELL  MERESZ  BA,  RMT 

EFFECTIVE  TREATMENT  FOR: 

• REPETITIVE  STRAIN  INJURIES 

• SPORTS  RELATED  INJURIES 
•STRESS 

CHIROPRACTIC  CARE  CENTRE,  LEVEL  1,  UC  767-5070 


OVERSEAS 

K- W 

SHIPPING 

INTERNATIONAL 

Personal  Effects 

SHIPPING  INC. 

and  General  Cargo 

Phone:(519)895-0340 

via  Ocean  and 

Fax:  (519)  895-0343 

Air  Freight 

P.O.  Box  1071  Kitchener 
Ont  N2G  4G1 

82  McBrlne  Place,  Unit#  17 

Guelph  Montessori  School 

A.M.I./A.M.S.  Certified  Teachers 
Established  Since  1978 


Visit  our  classrooms  and  sec  why 
Guelph  Montessori  students  excel 
Reading  and  Writing  before  Grade  One 
*Low  Student  / Teacher  Ratio 
♦ Strong  Academics  - Math,  Geometry , 
Geography,  Botany , Culture  and  more 
♦ French,  Music,  Karate,  Swimming, 
Skating , Gym  and  many  extras 
+For  children  2.5  years  to  Grade  Six 

Conte  see  the  difference! 


NEW  LOCATION  - 151  Waterloo  Ave.  Guelph 
wivw3.sympatico.ca7guelphraontessorischool/ 
519-836-3810 


The  Mortgage  Centre1 
(519)  242-7777 


Peter  Fabry,  B.Comm.  (Guelph) 
Mortgage  Omnium 


As  your  local  Mortgage  Centre  specialist, 
I get  Canada’s  leading  lenders  to 
compete  for  your  business  in  an 
electronic  bid  process. 

Get  the  banks’  best  offers 
and  discounted  rates  without  any 
shopping  around  or  wasted  time. 

Free  Consultations. 

Unbiased  and  Professional  Service. 

My  Fees  Paid  by  Lender  O.A.C. 


Pre-Approval  • Renewal  • Switches 
Consolidation  • New  Homes 


Nature 

weekends  *» 

Algonquin 


A 

fv\ 


oj  Camp  Arowbon 

on  Tepee  Lake 

Come  to  paradise  for  an  affordable  namre 
weekend.  A great  combination  of 
naturalist  oriented  programming  and  the 
use  of  summer  camp  activities! 

expert  naturalists  and  camp  staff 

JENNIFER  JUPP  ~ E0IN  WOOD 

camp  Atoo’no*  outfxjp*  rmtii  pi»rrta«s 

TEL. 905.854. 3820  fAX. 905.854. 3821  y@tamparowhon.com 
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ARBORETUM 


The  Arboretum  Auxiliary’s  Sunday 
afternoon  walks  continue  June  10 
with  “Gosling  Wildlife  Garden,” 
June  17  with  “Mosquitoes  Bite”  and 
June  24  with  "Pond  Life.”  The  walks 
leave  from  the  Nature  Centre  at  2 
p.m.  and  are  free,  with  a suggested 
donation  of  $3  per  person. 


Guest  botanist  Allan  Anderson  leads 
a workshop  on  “Fern  Identification 
and  Propagation”  July  5 from  9 a.m. 
to  4 p.m.  Cost  is  $35.  Registration 
and  payment  are  required  by  June 
21.  Call  Ext.  41 10. 


ART  CENTRE 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
hosts  an  opening  reception  for  the 
installation  “Robert  Mason:  Moving 
Home"  June  17  from  2 to  4 p.m.  The 
exhibition  continues  until  Aug.  3. 
On  June  19  at  noon,  Mason  will  dis- 
cuss his  work  at  a brown  bag  lunch- 
eon at  the  centre. 


The  volunteers  of  the  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre  host  their  eighth 
annual  fund-raising  garden  tour 
June  17.  Gardenscapes  2001  runs 


from  noon  to  5 p.m.  rain  or  shine 
and  will  feature  sL\  private  gardens 
in  the  Guelph  area.  Included  on  the 
tour  are  the  gardens  of  retired  U of  G 
history  professor  Gil  Stelter  and  his 
wife,  Sally,  and  Prof.  Terry  Graham, 
Human  Biology  and  Nutritional  Sci- 
ences, and  his  wife,  Jane.  Cost  of  the 
tour  is  $10  general,  $3  for  children. 
Tickets  are  available  at  the  art  centre, 
Framing  and  Art  Centre,  Royal  City 
Nursery  and  Coach  House  Florists. 
For  more  information,  call  837- 
0010. 


NOTICES 


The  2000  Hopper  Lecture  is  now 
available  in  hard  copy  from  the  Cen- 
tre for  International  Programs  and 
on  the  centre’s  Web  site  at  www. 
uoguelph.ca/CIP.  The  lecture,  pre- 
sented at  Guelph  and  Saskatoon  in 
October  2000  by  Niels  Roling  of 
Wageningen  University,  is  titled 
“Gateway  to  the  Global  Garden: 
Beta/Gamma  Science  for  Dealing 
with  Ecological  Rationality.”  For  a 
free  copy,  contact  Isobel  Lander  at 
Ext.  6904  or  ilander@uoguelph.ca. 


A new  multidisciplinary  research 
program  on  globalization,  financed 


by  the  Norwegian  Research  Council 
and  initiated  by  the  Centre  on  Inno- 
vation and  Culture  at  the  University 
of  Oslo,  is  offering  research  fellow- 
ships at  the  post-doctoral  and  doc- 
toral levels.  Application  deadline  is 
June  22.  For  details,  send  e-mail  to 
b.t.asheim@tik.uio.no  or  helge. 
hveem@stv.uio.no  or  visit  the  Web 
site  www.uio.no/admhb/reglhb/ 
personal/tilsettingvitenskapelig/ 
appointresearchfellow.html. 


SEMINAR 


The  Department  of  Microbiology 
presents  Eric  Brown  of  McMaster 
University  discussing  “Wall  Tei- 
choic  Acid  in  B.  Subtilis:  Polymers 
That  Matter”  June  14  at  3 p.m.  in 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  141. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Kelly  MacDonald,  Microbiol- 
ogy, is  June  14  at  9:30  a.m.  in  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  141.  The  the- 
sis is  “Bacterial  Effect  of  Pseudomo- 
nas aeruginosa  PAOl  Gentamicin- 
Induced  Membrane  Vesicles  on 
Gram-Positive  Bacteria.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Terry  Beveridge. 


The  final  examination  of  Lesley 
Wright,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Environmental 
Biology,  is  June  19  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
Bovey  3301.  The  thesis  is  “Use  of 
Trellising  and  Pruning  Systems  to 
Manage  Grapevine  Fungal  Dis- 
eases.” The  advisers  are  Profs. 
Robert  Hall  and  Wendy  McFadden- 
Smith. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


The  Guelph  Arts  Council’s  series  of 
Sunday  afternoon  walking  tours 
continues  June  10  with  “Downtown 
Walkabout”  (leaving  from  the  Civic 
Museum),  June  17  with  “The  Slopes 
of  the  Speed  (Guelph  Public  Library) 
and  June  24  with  “Altar  and  Hearth” 
(Civic  Museum).  The  walks  begin  at 
2 p.m.  Cost  is  $2. 


The  Guelph  Creative  Arts  Associa- 
tion holds  its  41“  annual  Painting  on 
the  Green,  a show  and  sale  of  origi- 
nal art  and  crafts,  June  16  and  17 
from  1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  at  the  Delhi 
Recreation  Centre. 


The  Art  of  the  Garden  tour  in  the 
Erin-Hillsburgh  area  runs  June  23 
and  24  from  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  This  is 


a free  self-guided  tour  of  an  orchard, 
nature  trails,  and  organic,  herb  and 
perennial  gardens.  For  information, 
call  855-6772  or  855-4438. 


McCrae  House  will  host  summer 
teas  July  4,  1 1 and  25  and  Aug.  1,  8, 
23  and  29  from  2 to  4 p.m.  Cost  is  $7. 
For  reservations,  call  836-1221. 


Due  to  flood  warnings  last  weekend, 
OPIRG’s  Speed  River  Cleanup  has 
been  rescheduled  to  June  9 at  9:30 
a.m.  in  Royal  City  Park. 


The  Over  Tones  Inc.  holds  a fund- 
raising garage  sale  June  16  from  8 
a.m.  to  2 p.m.  at  64  Windsor  St. 


A local  group  has  formed  the  first 
car-sharing  co-operative  in  Guelph. 
The  group  has  pooled  personal 
funds  with  an  investment  from  the 
Co-operators  to  create  the  non- 
profit company  Guelph  Community 
Car  Co-op  Inc.,  which  will  own  and 
maintain  a fleet  of  cars  that  members 
can  schedule  for  personal  use.  The 
first  vehicle  is  now  available  for  use 
on  a pay-per-hour  and  -kilometre 
basis.  For  more  information,  call 
241-2886  or  visit  the  Web  site  www. 
carsharing.ca. 


Growing  Shortage  of  Pollinators  Threatens 
Agricultural  Productivity,  Food  Security 

Researchers  develop  model  to  measure  economic  effects  of  pollinator  deficits  on  traded  commodities  such  as  fruits  and  vegetables 


Prof,  peter  Kevan  would  be 
the  first  to  admit  he’s  not  an 
economist.  Still,  when  it  comes  to 
the  costs  of  the  world’s  pollinator 
shortage,  the  environmental  biolo- 
gist can’t  understand  why  no  one 
has  done  the  math. 

The  equation  seems  simple 
enough:  pollinators  are  required  to 
produce  most  of  the  world’s  fruits, 
nuts,  grains  and  vegetables,  and 
there  is  a growing  global  shortage  of 
bees  and  insects  to  pollinate  crops. 
In  fact,  agricultural  productivity  and 
food  security  are  widely  believed  to 
be  in  such  serious  jeopardy  that 
groups  such  as  the  United  Nations 
through  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  and  the  Convention 
on  Biological  Diversity  have  become 
involved. 

It  seems  logical,  then,  that  crop 
production  and  world  commodity 
markets  would  be  affected  by  the 
lack  of  pollinators  and  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  attach  a dollar  amount 
to  the  losses,  says  Kevan.  “Nonethe- 
less, there  is  little  information  on 


how  the  shortage  is  affecting  the 
costs  of  food  production.  There 
must  be  economic  implications,  and 
we  should  be  able  to  figure  out  what 
it  is  costing  the  consumer,  who  is 
benefiting  from  the  losses  and  who  is 
not.” 

So  Kevan,  along  with  Prof. 
Truman  Phillips,  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics and  Business,  developed  a 
model  that  can  be  used  to  measure 
some  of  the  economic  effects  of  pol- 
linator deficits  on  traded  commodi- 
ties such  as  fruits  and  vegetables.  The 
model  was  introduced  in  a paper 
published  recently  by  Conservation 
Ecology.  The  article  also  explored  evi- 
dence for  pollination  deficits  and 
emphasized  that  more  research 
should  be  done  on  the  economics  of 
the  problem. 

“There  are  few  data  available  to 
evaluate  the  model,”  says  Kevan. 
“Those  we  do  have  indicate  that  seri- 
ous problems  for  world  food  supply, 
security  and  trade  could  be  in  the 
offing  if  current  declines  in  pollina- 
tor abundance,  diversity  and  avail- 


ability are  not  reversed.” 

The  model  is  complex  and  takes 
into  account  variables  such  as  the 
product,  whether  the  country  is  an 
exporter  or  importer,  trade  situa- 
tions and  market  conditions.  The  re- 
searchers were  able  to  make  some 
preliminary  tests  of  the  model  by  us- 
ing data  collected  from  several  dif- 
ferent commodities.  Although  the 
costs  varied  depending  on  the  data, 
and  in  some  instances,  producers  ac- 
tually experienced  gains  when  there 
were  crop  declines  resulting  in 
higher  prices,  the  bottom  line  was 
clear,  says  Kevan.  “The  economic 
impact  of  pollinator  declines  shows 
that,  in  all  cases,  the  consumer  is 
hurt.” 

He  adds  that  these  “are  just  the 
minuscule  beginnings.  There  simply 
aren’t  the  data  and  information  out 
there  to  really  show  what  the  eco- 
nomic impact  is,  and  we  cannot  get 
the  kind  of  detailed  information  we 
need  without  more  research.” 

The  world’s  pollinator  shortage  is 
the  result  of  a series  of  complicated 


factors  that  go  beyond  a simple  lack 
of  bees,  says  Kevan.  It  also  has  a lot  to 
do  with  farmers’  attitudes  and  bee- 
keepers’ practices,  as  well  as  markets 
and  demand.  But  the  shortage  is 
where  the  problem  starts.  He  says 
there  have  always  been  examples  of 
natural  pollination  deficits  in  crops, 
back  to  the  times  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  in  the  past  five  to  10  years, 
the  situation  has  become  extreme. 

“The  changes  in  agricultural 
styles,  chemicals  and  pesticides  have 
taken  a tremendous  toll.  And  even  if 
the  pollinators  survive,  there  are 
fewer  and  fewer  places  for  them  to 
live.  Most  of  their  natural  places  — 
holes,  logs  — have  been  cleaned  up. 
Their  natural  habitat  was  gone  a long 
time  ago.” 

As  a result,  some  farmers  rely  on 
beekeepers  or  imported  pollinators, 
and  others  simply  choose  to  ignore 
the  situation,  says  Kevan.  “There 
seems  to  be  great  complacency  out 
there,  along  with  a lot  of  misinfor- 
mation.” 

There  have,  however,  been  nu- 


merous studies  that  show  product 
quality  is  affected  by  the  pollinator 
shortage,  including  one  done  by 
Kevan  in  1997.  His  research  found 
that  adding  only  one  hive  of  honey- 
bees per  hectare  of  apple  trees  re- 
sulted in  one  extra  seed  per  apple, 
which  in  turn  produced  larger  and 
more  symmetrical  fruit.  In  that 
study,  he  also  examined  the  eco- 
nomics of  importing  bees.  He  con- 
cluded that  bringing  in  honeybees 
totalled  about  one  per  cent  of  pro- 
duction costs  and  produced  a yield 
of  700  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  pollina- 
tor services. 

This  is  where  the  question  of: 
“Why  isn’t  anyone  doing  the  math?” 
comes  up  again,  he  says.  “We  don’t 
really  know  what  the  pollinator 
shortage  means  on  a global  scale  be- 
cause no  one  is  examining  it.” 

Kevan  says  he  hopes  the  model  he 
and  Phillips  have  developed  will  at 
least  prompt  some  interest  and  fur- 
ther investigation. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


REACH  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH 
WITH  YOUR  ADVERTISING  MESSAGE . . . 

@Guelph,  the  University  of  Guelph’s  official  campus  newspaper, 
is  published  every  other  Wednesday. 

For  information  call : Brian  Downey,  519-824-4120,  Ext.  6665 
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3 McNeil  named  co-op 
employer  of  the  year. 


4 EVEN  plants  play  the  mating 
game. 


5 TOP  students  capture  U of  G 
graduation  awards. 


6 Be  a good  citizen,  honorary 
fellow  tells  new  grads. 


Evers 

Named 

3M 

Fellow 


Prof.  Fred  Evers,  Sociology 
and  Anthropology,  has 
received  a 2001  3M  Teaching  Fel- 
lowship for  outstanding  teaching 
and  leadership.  Sponsored  by  3M 
Canada  and  the  Society  for 
Teaching  and  Learning  in  Higher 
Education  (STLHE),  the  award  is 
given  to  individuals  who  not  only 
excel  in  teaching  their  own  courses, 
but  also  demonstrate  an  excep- 
tionally high  degree  of  leadership 
and  commitment  to  the  improve- 
ment of  university  teaching  across 
disciplines. 

Evers  is  one  of  10  professors  re- 
ceiving fellowships  this  year,  chosen 
from  a field  of  48  nominations  from 
26  Canadian  universities.  In  total, 
160  university  educators  have  re- 
ceived the  award  since  its  inception 
in  1986.  This  year’s  recipients  were 
announced  June  16  at  the  STLHE 
conference  in  St.  John’s,  Nfld. 

A graduate  of  Cornell  University 
and  Iowa  State  University,  Evers 
joined  the  faculty  of  U of  G in  1985. 
He  is  widely  known  and  respected 
for  his  interest  in  and  commitment 
to  outcomes-based  educational  pro- 
cesses. His  focus  is  on  skill  develop- 
ment and  reflection  grounded  in 
educational  literature  and  is  elabo- 
rated in  his  co-authored  book  The 
Bases  of  Competence:  Skills  for  Life- 
long Learning  and  Employability. 

Evers  received  a U of  G Faculty 
Association  Distinguished  Professor 
Award  in  1997  and  this  year’s  Peer 
Helper  Program  Partnership 
Award. 

A profile  of  Evers  will  appear  in 
the  next  issue  of  @Guelph,  to  be 
published  Sept.  5. 


Landscape  architecture  professors  Nate  Perkins,  left,  and  Maurice  NeVischer  say  that  alternative  \awns  tike  the 
one  shown  here  are  becoming  increasingly  popular  in  Guelph  as  people  realize  the  amount  of  time  and 
chemicals  required  to  maintain  grass.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 

Grass  Is  Being  Turfed  Out 
of  Front  Yards,  Study  Finds 

More  and  more  Guelph  residents  are  replacing  sod  with  flowers  and  rock  gardens 


Grass  is  becoming  a thing  of 
the  past  in  some  Guelph 
neighbourhoods,  a new  U of  G study 
has  found. 

More  and  more  people  are  re- 
placing traditional  sod-covered 
front  yards  with  flowers,  rock  gar- 
dens and  native  plants,  say  landscape 
architecture  professors  Maurice 
Nelischer  and  Nate  Perkins.  Their 
recent  survey  of  Guelph  reveals  that 
the  number  of  alternative  lawns  has 
increased  between  300  and  900  per 
cent  in  the  past  five  years. 

“People  seem  to  finally  be  figur- 
ing out  that  grass  is  an  expensive 
plant  that  takes  a lot  of  time  and 
chemicals  to  maintain,  and  it  doesn’t 
look  good  unless  it’s  perfect,”  says 
Perkins.  “I  also  think  there’s  less  so- 
cial pressure  to  conform  and  have  a 
front  lawn  that  looks  like  everyone 
else’s.  More  people  are  willing  to  take 
chances.” 

Perkins  and  Nelischer’s  survey 
was  a follow-up  study  to  research 
they  conducted  in  1995  on  the  re- 
gion’s “alternative  lawns,”  meaning 
front  yards  where  grass  takes  up  less 
than  20  per  cent  of  the  available 
space.  Five  years  ago,  only  about  1.5 
per  cent  of  Guelph’s  residential  front 
yards  fell  into  this  category,  and  of 


those,  most  were  in  older,  more  es- 
tablished areas. 

“There  have  been  unbelievable 
changes  in  the  past  five  years,”  says 
Nelischer.  In  Guelph’s  older  areas, 
the  number  of  alternative  front 
lawns  has  increased  about  300  per 
cent.  In  neighbourhoods  built  in  the 
1960s  and  1970s,  the  increase  is  900 
per  cent.  And  in  areas  built  after 
1980,  the  number  of  alternative 
lawns  has  risen  by  about  600  per 
cent,  the  study  shows. 

“We  used  Guelph  as  a test  site, 
but  this  is  a movement  that  is  taking 
place  across  the  entire  country,”  says 
Nelischer. 

The  reasons  for  the  change  are 
many,  he  says,  and  they  were  slow  in 
coming.  “Since  the  early  part  of  the 
20lh  century,  North  Americans  have 
embraced  the  idea  that  front  yards 
should  consist  of  turfgrass,  shrubs 
and  the  occasional  tree." 

This  has  been  a cherished  image 
in  both  Canadian  and  American  cul- 
ture, he  says,  and  there  have  even 
been  studies  on  people’s  attachment 
and  preference  for  residential  lawns. 
Over  time,  zoning  laws  have  pushed 
houses  farther  back  from  the  street, 
leaving  a vast  area  of  grass.  During 
the  same  period,  backyards  have 


moved  from  being  utility  and  park- 
ing areas  to  highly  developed  out- 
door space,  and  there’s  been  less 
need  to  use  the  front  yard  for  recrea- 
tional space. 

“In  the  early  1990s,  homeowners 
started  turning  these  large  front 
yards  into  gardens,”  says  Nelischer. 
“Many  made  the  decision  for  envi- 
ronmental reasons,  avoiding  the  en- 
ergy and  chemical  costs  associated 
with  a lawn.” 

Running  a lawn  mower  for  an 
hour,  for  example,  creates  as  much 
pollution  as  a car  does  in  1 1 hours.  In 
addition,  chemicals  and  fertilizers 
are  becoming  less  popular  in  neigh- 
bourhood settings,  resulting  in  peo- 
ple looking  for  other  options,  he 
says. 

Perkins  adds,  however,  that  start- 
ing an  alternative  lawn  is  not  a sim- 
ple process.  Initially,  it’s  more 
expensive  and  time-consuming  than 
installing  turfgrass. 

“You  have  to  work  a lot  harder  at 
it,”  he  says.  “It  requires  more  esthetic 
sophistication  and  patience,  but  it 
also  generates  a lot  more  visual  inter- 
est and  opportunities  to  grow  rather 
than  mow.” 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


2001/02 

Budget 

Approved 

Final  figures  won’t 
be  confirmed  until  fall 


The  University  of  Guelph’s 
2001/02  preliminary  Ministry 
of  Training,  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities (MTCU)  budget  was 
approved  by  Board  of  Governors  at 
its  June  14  meeting. 

In  introducing  the  budget,  presi- 
dent Mordechai  Rozanski  re- 
minded governors  that  because  the 
provincial  funding  announcement 
was  extremely  late  this  year  com- 
pared with  other  years,  budget  con- 
sultations were  “extraordinarily 
compressed.”  Nevertheless,  he  said, 
the  budget  was  reviewed  by  the  Stu- 
dent Budget  Advisory  Group 
which  was  expanded  to  include 
members  from  the  Central  Student 
Association,  Graduate  Students’ 
Association  and  Student  Caucus), 
the  Vice-President  (Academic) 's 
Council,  the  Consultative  Forum, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Univer- 
sity Planning  and  Senate,  all  of 
which  endorsed  the  budget’s  objec- 
tives and  directions. 

Rozanski  noted  that  these  objec- 
tives are  firmly  grounded  on  the 
University’s  commitment  to  invest 
in  future  quality,  growth  and  acces- 
sibility. 

“This  budget  provides  for  in- 
vestment in  areas  that  will  be  crucial 
if  the  University  is  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  increased  enrolments 
predicted  for  the  future,”  he  said. 
“We  are  investing  in  faculty  and 
staff,  support  for  teaching  and 
learning,  research  support,  student 
services  and  financial  assistance, 
and  infrastructure  renewal.” 

He  added  that  the  budget  also 
“maintains  the  important  goal  of 
balancing  and  stabilizing  the  budget 
by  staying  on  track  with  the  deficit 
repayment  schedule  and  by  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  reduce  our  base 
deficit.” 

The  president  noted,  however, 
that  because  the  May  9 funding  an- 
nouncement for  universities  linked 
the  1.6-per-cent  increase  in  system 
funding  to  overall  enrolment 
growth  — which  can’t  be  deter- 
mined until  fall  enrolments  are  con- 
firmed in  November  — U of  G’s 
precise  allocation  is  not  yet  known. 

The  budget  also  reflects  the  good 
— and  not  so  good  — university 
funding  news  delivered  by  the  prov- 
ince last  month. 

Continued  on  page  8 
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• Personal,  Group  and  Business  Travel 

• Air,  Car,  Hotel,  Train,  Cruise  & Insurance 

• 24  Hour  Worldwide  Emergency  Help 

• Disney  College  of  Knowledge  Specialists 

• Holland  Travel  Professionals 

• Vacation  Installment  Plan 


iniGUlBE 


Golding  Travel  Ltd. 

South  City  Centre 

304  STONE  ROAD  WEST  - GUELPH 

(519)  836-4940 


The  Mortgage  Centre™ 


(519)  242-7777 


As  your  local  Mortgage  Centre  specialist, 
I get  Canada’s  leading  lenders  to 
compete  for  your  business  in  an 
electronic  bid  process. 

Get  the  banks’  best  offers 
and  discounted  rates  without  any 
shopping  around  or  wasted  time. 


Peter  Fabry,  B.Comm.  (Guelph) 
Mortgage  Coojultant 


Free  Consultations. 
Unbiased  and  Professional  Service. 
My  Fees  Paid  by  Lender  O.A.C. 


Pre-Approval  • Renewal  • Switches 
Consolidation  • New  Homes 


C ANVISION  OO 
OPTICAL 

666  Woolwich  Street, 
Guelph 


Largest  selection  of 
Quality  & Designer  frames 
in  the  area:  Polo,  Gucci, 
Christian  Dior,  Safilo, 
Giorgio  Armani  <£  More! 


766-7676 


Pftyl  Guelph  Montessori  School 

Pjpp.ll  A.M.l./A.M.S.  Certified  Teachers 
KsjLKgsB  Established  Since  1978 


Visit  our  classrooms  and  sec  why 
Guelph  Montessori  students  excel 
♦ Reading  and  Writing  before  Grade  One 
+Low  Student  / Teacher  Ratio 
♦ Strong  Academics  - Math,  Geometry, 
Geography,  Botany , Culture  and  mare 
♦ French , Music,  Karate,  Swimming, 
Skating,  Gym  and  many  extras 
*For  children  2.5  years  to  Grade  Six 

Come  see  the  difference! 


NEW  LOCATION  - 151  Waterloo  Ave.  Guelph 


astsv3.sympalico.ca/guelpltniontcssorischool/ 


519-836-3810 


Rozanski  to  Chair  Council 
of  Ontario  Universities 

Two-year  term  will  begin  July  1 


PRESIDENT  Mordechai  Rozan- 
ski has  been  appointed  chair  of 
the  Council  of  Ontario  Universities 
(COU)  for  a two-year  term  that 
begins  July  1. 

Currently  the  council’s  vice- 
chair, Rozanski  succeeds  current 
chair  Paul  Davenport,  president  of 
the  University  of  Western  Ontario. 

“We  are  delighted  with  Dr. 
Rozanski’s  appointment  as  chair  of 
council,”  says  Ian  Clark,  COU’s 
president  and  chief  executive  officer. 
“(He)  is  a highly  valued  and  active 
member  of  council  who  has  made 
important  contributions  to  several 


of  its  task  forces  and  committees 
during  his  eight  years  with  COU.” 

Clark  says  the  council  faces  chal- 
lenging times  as  it  seeks  to  address 
numerous  factors  associated  with 
the  ever-growing  number  of  stu- 
dents arriving  on  university  cam- 
puses. 

“Dr.  Rozanski’s  exceptional 
abilities  and  consultative  leadership 
style  will  be  invaluable  assets  to 
council  as  we  move  forward  on  our 
multi-year  agenda  to  ensure  that 
students  at  all  of  our  universities 
have  equal  access  to  excellence,”  he 
says. 


COU  is  an  advocacy,  communi- 
cations and  research  organization 
that  represents  the  interests  of  On- 
tario’s 1 7 universities  and  two  associ- 
ate member  institutions. 

Its  mandate  is  to  provide  leader- 
ship on  issues  facing  publicly  funded 
universities,  to  participate  actively  in 
the  development  of  relevant  public 
policy,  to  communicate  the  contri- 
bution of  higher  education  in  On- 
tario, and  to  foster  co-operation  and 
understanding  among  universities, 
related  interest  groups,  the  provin- 
cial government  and  the  general 
public. 


Budget  Tops  Agenda  at 
Final  Meetings  of  Senate, 
B of  G for  2000/2001 

University  plans  new  endowed  bursary/scholarship  to  promote  diversity 


SENATE  and  Board  of  Governors 
held  their  final  meetings  of  the 
academic  year  this  month. 

At  Senate  June  12,  president 
Mordechai  Rozanski  thanked  all 
senators  either  completing  their 
terms  or  retiring  from  U of  G,  in- 
cluding the  college  deans  who  are  re- 
tiring or  stepping  down.  Rozanski 
offered  the  University’s  appreciation 
for  their  dedication  and  service  to 
the  institution. 

The  president  also  updated  sena- 
tors on  three  critical  institutional  ar- 
eas: advocacy  with  the  provincial 
government,  University  planning 
and  the  capital  campaign. 

He  reminded  senators  of  the  May 
9 provincial  funding  announcement 
for  universities.  Based  on  that  an- 
nouncement, he  said,  the  University 
has  prepared  a preliminary  Ministry 
of  Training,  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties (MTCU)  budget  that  reflects  the 
emphasis  U of  G places  on  quality 
and  contains  no  budget  cuts  (see 
story  on  page  1). 

On  planning,  Rozanski  urged 
senators  to  review  the  “Planning  for 
2001-2010”  document,  based  on  the 
work  of  the  University’s  four  plan- 
ning clusters,  and  to  submit  any 
feedback  to  the  provost. 

The  president  reported  that  the 
capital  campaign  is  proceeding  well 
in  its  “quiet  phase.”  As  part  of  the 
campaign,  the  University  plans  a 
new  endowed  bursary/scholarship  to 
promote  diversity.  A special  celebra- 


tion in  honour  of  chancellor  Lincoln 
Alexander’s  80th  birthday  will  be 
held  in  December  to  support  this 
award.  More  details  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 

In  other  business,  Senate  received 
for  information  the  annual  report  of 
the  Centre  for  International  Pro- 
grams. A senator  remarked  that  the 
number  of  students  Guelph  sent  on 
exchanges  in  2000  seemed  low  at 
106.  The  president  agreed  but  said 
this  was,  unfortunately,  a problem 
that  is  common  to  many  Canadian 
universities  and  is  the  result  of  the 
added  cost  of  studying  abroad. 

The  president  told  Senate  that  to 
help  remedy  this  “accessibility” 
problem,  he  is  part  of  an  Association 
of  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Can- 
ada group  working  to  persuade  Ot- 
tawa to  establish  a substantial  fund 
to  help  Canadian  students  study 
abroad. 

BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 

The  June  14  meeting  of  Board  of 
Governors  began  on  a solemn  note. 
Vice-chair  Michael  Walsh  informed 
the  board  of  the  deaths  of  two  gover- 
nors’ family  members  — Larry 
Pearson’s  son  Jason  and  Mary- 
Elizabeth  Flynn’s  husband,  Michael. 
The  board  expressed  condolences  to 
both  families. 

The  main  order  of  business  for 
the  board  was  the  presentation  and 
approval  of  the  University’s  prelimi- 
nary MTCU  operating  budget  for 


2001/02.  In  other  financial  matters, 
the  board  received  for  information  a 
preliminary  2001/02  financial  plan 
for  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture, Food  and  Rural  Affairs 
(OMAFRA)  contract  budget.  The 
plan  addresses  the  budget’s  shortfall 
of  $4.8  million  and  supports  plan- 
ning for  the  future  of  the  enhanced 
partnership  between  U of  G and 
OMAFRA. 

Governors  endorsed  construc- 
tion of  the  classroom  complex,  with 
the  total  project  cost  not  to  exceed 
$16  million  and  to  be  funded  from 
monies  received  from  the  Super- 
Build  Growth  Fund.  Also  approved 
were  a provincially  funded  $2- 
million  renovation  of  OVC’s  bio- 
medical sciences  laboratories  and 
construction  of  a covered  passage- 
way between  the  Veterinary  Teach- 
ing Hospital  and  the  Department  of 
Biomedical  Sciences. 

The  board  endorsed  a two-per- 
cent increase  in  tuition  fees  at 
Guelph’s  agricultural  colleges  in  Al- 
fred, Kemptville  and  Ridgetown. 
This  is  in  line  with  the  increase  in 
tuition  fees  on  the  main  campus  ap- 
proved by  the  board  in  March. 

Governors  also  approved  the  ap- 
pointment of  two  new  elected  mem- 
bers. Effective  July  1,  Prof.  Glen  Van 
Der  Kraak,  chair  of  the  Department 
of  Zoology,  will  represent  faculty, 
and  Michael  Mandeville  of  Physical 
Resources  will  represent  staff.  The 
appointments  are  for  three  years. 
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HUMBER-GUELPH  WEB 
SITE  GOES  ONLINE 

An  internal  U ofG-Humber 
Web  site  available  to  faculty 
and  staff  at  U of  G and 
Humber  College  can  be 
accessed  at  www.caet.hum- 
berc.on.ca.  The  site  has  been 
developed  to  keep  members 
of  the  Humber-Guelph 
committees  and  communi- 
ties updated  on  the  progress 
of  the  project.  It  will  have 
information  on  Guelph- 
Humber  academic  pro- 
grams, the  proposed  build- 
ing and  facilities,  finance  and 
administration,  and  institutional 
support  activities.  A separate  exter- 
nal Web  site  will  soon  be  developed 
for  marketing  and  recruiting  and  to 
attract  prospective  students. 


ROAD  CLOSURE  PLANNED 

College  Avenue  between  Power- 
house Lane  to  just  west  of  the 
entrance  to  parking  lot  P23  will  be 
closed  to  through  traffic  July  9 to 
Aug.  24  because  of  reconstruction 
work  planned  by  the  city.  Trent 
Lane  will  be  closed  at  College.  Dur- 
ing the  closure,  the  city  will  be 
removing  the  “no  left  turn"  sign 
into  Macdonald  Street  for  those 
driving  south  on  Gordon  Street. 


CANDIDATES  TO  SPEAK 

Three  candidates  for  the  position  of 
associate  dean  of  the  B.Sc.  program 
are  making  public  presentations 
this  week.  The  candidates  are  Prof. 
Fred  Ramprashad  of  the  CBS 
dean’s  office,  Prof.  Steve  Scadding, 
Zoology,  and  Prof.  George  Harauz, 
Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics. 
Ramprashad  gave  a presentation 
June  19,  Scadding  will  speak  June 
20,  and  Harauz  will  speak  June  22. 
The  presentations  begin  at  9 a.m.  in 
Room  1714  of  OVC.  Submit  writ- 
ten comments  on  the  candidates  by 
June  26  to  CBS  dean  Bob  Sheath  or 
CPES  dean  Peter  Tremaine. 


DOME  TO  GET  NEW  ROOF 

Cover- All  Building  Systems, 

manufacturers  of  the  Gryphon 
Dome,  will  be  replacing  the  roof  of 
the  dome  at  no  cost  to  U of  G.  The 
company  considers  the  dome  a 
showcase  for  its  products  and 
wants  to  use  it  to  introduce  a new 
and  improved  fabric,  says  Brenda 
Whiteside,  associate  vice-president 
(student  affairs).  One  advantage  of 
the  slightly  thicker  fabric  may  be 
better  climate  control,  she  says. 


MAHARAJA  VISITS 

Karan  Singh,  the  last  living  maha- 
raja and  youngest  person  to  ever 
become  a central  cabinet  minister 
in  India,  visited  U of  G June  12.  He 
spoke  to  political  science  professor 
O.P.  Dwivedi’s  class  on  politics  in 
India  and  met  with  students  par- 
ticipating in  the  India  semester. 


DISTANCE  MBA  EARNS  KUDOS 

The  distance  education  online 
MBA  in  hospitality  and  tourism 
won  the  Honourable  Mention 
Award  in  the  Canadian  Association 
of  University  Continuing  Educa- 
tion’s 2001  Program  of  Excellence 
Competition. 


STUDENT  AFFAIRS 
PROFESSIONAL  WINS 
NATIONAL  AWARD 

Cheryl  Rose,  co-ordinator  of  citi- 
zenship education  programs,  is  this 
year's  recipient  of  the  Student 
Affairs  and  Services  Association’s 
(SASA)  New  Professional  Award. 
The  award  is  intended  to  assist  and 
acknowledge  the  efforts  of  those 
who  have  made  significant  contri- 
butions at  their  own  institution  or 
to  the  student  affairs  profession  in 
general.  Rose,  who  joined  Leader- 
ship, Service  and  Involvement  Pro- 
grams almost  a year  ago,  was  hon- 
oured at  SASA’s  annual  general 
meeting  June  17  in  Montreal. 


McNeil  Named  Co-op 
Employer  of  the  Year 

Company  lauded  for  long-term  commitment  to  co-op  education 


IffijEO  P TE 


HAFA  PROFESSOR  TO  EDIT 
INTERNATIONAL  JOURNAL 

Prof.  Clayton  Barrows,  HAFA,  was 
recently  appointed  editor  of  the 
International  Journal  of  Hospitality 
and  Tourism  Administration.  This 
refereed  journal  is  a multinational 
and  cross-cultural  publication  that 
focuses  on  applied  research  and  is 
published  by  Haworth  Press.  The 
appointment  is  for  three  years. 


U of  G co-op  students  are  getting  laboratory  experience  working  at  McNeil  Consumer  Healthcare  this  summer. 
From  left  are  Andrea  Lynn,  Marta  Wojciechowski,  Nicole  Boom,  Meg  Kenney  and  Meagan  Gould. 

PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


Third-year  co-op  student 
Andrea  Lynn  feels  right  at 
home  in  the  pharmaceutical 
development  lab  at  McNeil 
Consumer  Healthcare  in  Guelph. 
Six  of  the  10  analysts  who  work  full 
time  in  the  lab  are  former  U of  G 
co-op  students. 

Lynn,  a biochemistry  student 
now  completing  her  second  work 
term  at  McNeil,  thinks  her  co- 
workers  are  a good  reason  why  the 
company  was  chosen  as  U of  G’s 
Co-op  Employer  of  the  Year. 

“McNeil  offers  a good  work  ex- 
perience,” she  says.  “Co-op  students 
do  the  same  work  as  regular  staff  do. 
The  supervisors  give  us  responsibil- 
ity and  ask  for  our  opinions.” 

Those  feelings  are  echoed  by 
other  Guelph  students  who  have 
completed  co-op  placements  at 
McNeil,  says  Karen  Reimer,  man- 
ager of  Co-operative  Education 


Services.  She  hosted  an  awards 
luncheon  June  4 when  Prof.  Donna 
Woolcott,  assistant  vice-president 
(academic),  presented  the  2001  cer- 
tificate to  Harold  Jackson,  McNeil’s 
vice-president,  research  and  devel- 
opment. Other  McNeil  guests  in- 
cluded Ken  Bedase,  vice-president, 
operations,  and  a former  member  of 
U of  G’s  Board  of  Governors;  Tom 
Maher,  vice-president,  human  re- 
sources; and  other  staff  representing 
the  seven  McNeil  departments  that 
regularly  hire  co-op  students. 

The  company  has  been  a U of  G 
co-op  employer  since  1986.  Since 
then,  98  students  have  completed 
148  work  terms  in  the  Guelph  plant. 

“We  have  a long-term  interest  in 
co-operative  education,”  says  Jack- 
son.  “That  record  is  a testament  to 
the  quality  of  Guelph  students  and 
the  ability  of  the  University  to  accept 
the  challenge  of  change  necessary  to 


maintain  a good  co-op  program. 
We’ve  worked  with  other  major  uni- 
versities and  colleges  in  Canada,  and 
\3  of  G does  an  outstanding  job  in 
many  respects.” 

Guelph’s  co-op  program  is  the 
third  largest  among  Ontario  univer- 
sities, with  more  than  1,200  co-op 
students  and  about  400  entering  the 
program  each  year. 

"By  working  with  industry,  we 
enable  students  to  ‘learn  by  doing’  in 
partnership  and  allow  employers  to 
select  and  train  the  workforce  of  to- 
morrow,” Reimer  says. 

Joanne  Frederick,  team  leader  in 
McNeil’s  analytical  services  depart- 
ment, says  the  co-op  experience  gives 
both  ways.  “Typically,  co-op  stu- 
dents are  terrific  help  in  the  lab,  they 
bring  fresh  eyes  to  our  work  and  they 
free  up  more  time  for  special  proj- 
ects.” 

BY  MARY  DICKJESON 


CD-ROM  IS  FOR  THE  BIRDS 

Prof.  Peter  Kevan,  Environmental 
Biology,  and  his  wife,  Sherrene,  a 
biologist  at  Wilfrid  Laurier  Univer- 
sity, have  developed  a new  multi- 
media  program  that  gives  bird 
enthusiasts  a new  way  to  enjoy  their 
pastime.  Dawn  Chorus  1,  produced 
by  Hillside  Systems  of  Guelph  and 
\ BudSon% Bytes  \tvc.,  aUows  users  to 
access  up  to  136  different  birds  and 
their  songs  on  a CD-ROM  and 
download  the  data  to  a hand-held 
computing  device.  For  more  infor- 
mation, visit  die  Web  site  www. 
birdsongbytes.com. 


MATH  STUDENT  SELECTED 
FOR  PIMS  CAMP,  WORKSHOP 

John  Harlim,  an  M.Sc.  student  in 
the  Department  of  Mathematics 
and  Statistics,  was  selected  to  attend 
the  Pacific  Institute  for  the  Mathe- 
matical Sciences  (PIMS)  Graduate 
Mathematical  Modelling  Camp  at 
the  University  of  Victoria  and  the 
PIMS  Industrial  Problem-Solving 
Workshop  at  the  University  of 
Washington. 


OAC  Alumni  Honour  Faculty  Achievements 


The  OAC  Alumni  Association 
awarded  its  annual  awards  for 
excellence  in  teaching,  research  and 
extension  during  Alumni  Weekend. 
Two  of  the  awards  went  to  faculty  in 
die  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business  — the 
teaching  award  to  Prof.  George 
Brinkman  and  the  research  award  to 
Prof.  Glenn  Fox,  acting  chair  of  the 
department.  The  extension  award 
was  presented  to  Prof.  Michael  Goss, 
Land  Resource  Science. 

Described  as  a “world-class  edu- 
cator,” Brinkman  has  received  wide 
acclaim  both  at  the  University  and  in 
the  wider  agricultural  economics 
community  for  his  classroom  mate- 
rial. This  material  has  been  devel- 


oped into  the  Canadian  Agri-Food 
Policy  Handbook,  which  is  used  at 
schools  across  North  America. 

A faculty  member  at  Guelph 
since  1973,  he  scores  top  marks  with 
his  students  for  his  commitment,  his 
enthusiasm,  his  ability  to  stimulate 
interest  in  difficult  subject  matter, 
his  encouragement  of  debate  and 
discussion,  his  availability  and  his 
ability  to  tailor  the  learning  experi- 
ence to  individual  students.  He 
played  an  important  role  in  develop- 
ing his  department’s  electronic  MBA 
program  and  in  ensuring  its  contin- 
ued success. 

Fox  is  considered  among  the  first 
rank  of  agricultural  economists  in 
the  fields  of  production  and  re- 
source/environmental economics  in 


Canada  and  beyond.  His  work  has 
included  the  economics  of  technical 
change,  environmental  economics, 
the  methodology  of  economics  and 
international  trade  liberalization. 

An  important  aspect  of  this  work 
is  its  relevance  to  a wide  variety  of 
audiences  — from  academics  to 
farmers.  His  research  also  informs 
his  teaching  and  has  earned  him  a 
reputation  as  a respected  graduate 
teacher  and  supervisor. 

Since  joining  OAC  in  1985,  Fox 
has  been  one  of  his  department’s  top 
contributors  to  refereed  journals 
and,  since  1990,  he  has  led  in  citation 
counts  for  his  published  research. 

Goss  joined  U of  G in  1990  to 
take  up  the  Chair  in  Land  Steward- 
ship in  the  Centre  for  Land  and  Wa- 


ter Stewardship.  He  has  been 
committed  to  working  directly  with 
groups  in  the  farming  community, 
especially  on  issues  related  to  the  en- 
vironmental effects  of  agricultural 
practices  on  water  resources. 

One  of  his  first  major  research  ef- 
forts at  Guelph  was  the  Ontario  farm 
well  water  survey.  This,  in  turn,  has 
directly  supported  extension  efforts 
to  encourage  proper  management  of 
farm  wells.  Goss’s  work  exemplifies 
the  model  wherein  research  and  ex- 
tension are  integrated  in  a collabora- 
tive process  bridging  the  gap 
between  university  and  community. 
He  has  furthered  this  in  recent  years 
by  working  with  the  Water  Quality 
Working  Group  of  the  Ontario  Farm 
Environment  Coalition. 
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New  Book  Links  Scottish,  Canadian  Literature 


Scottish  connections  also  flavour  English  scholar’s  first  venture  into  fiction 


A LIFELONG  LOVE  of  literature 
with  a Scottish  accent  has  led 
to  two  new  books  by  University 
professor  emerita  Elizabeth 
Waterston  of  the  School  of 
Literatures  and  Performance  Studies 
in  English. 

Waterston ’s  newest  works  — in- 
cluding her  first-ever  venture  into 
fiction  — have  their  roots  in  her 
childhood,  when  she  first  became 
enamoured  of  the  writings  of  such 
Scottish  authors  as  J.M.  Barrie  and 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  As  she  went  on  to 
study  Victorian  literature  at  Bryn 
Mawr  and  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, her  interest  in  Scottish  writ- 
ing grew,  but  it  intensified  even 
more  when  she  joined  the  faculty  of 
U of  G in  1965.  Here,  she  found  her- 
self ensconced  in  a city  founded  by 
Scottish  novelist  John  Galt  and  at  a 
university  that  was  to  become  world 
renowned  for  its  academic  and  ar- 
chival offerings  in  the  study  of  Scot- 
tish history  and  culture. 

Although  Waterston’s  specialty 
at  Guelph  was  Canadian  literature 
and  she  never  had  an  opportunity  to 
teach  in  the  Scottish  studies  pro- 
gram, her  love  of  Scottish  writing 
and  her  research  interest  in  the  genre 
have  never  waned.  And  the  result  is 
the  book  Rapt  in  Plaid:  Canadian 
Literature  and  Scottish  Tradition , 
published  this  spring  by  University 
of  Toronto  Press. 

The  book  combines  reflection, 
criticism  and  memoir  to  illustrate  a 
long-lasting  connection  between 
Scottish  and  Canadian  literary  tradi- 
tions. Waterston  links  the  works  of 
Canadian  writers  such  as  Alice 
Munro,  Hugh  MacLennan, 
Margaret  Laurence  and  W.O. 
Mitchell  to  Scottish  writers  such  as 
Scott,  Barrie,  Robert  Burns,  Thomas 
Carlyle  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
She  draws  examples  from  lyric  po- 


etry, narrative  romance,  war  fiction, 
children’s  literature,  sentimental  fic- 
tion, thrillers,  domestic  novels  and 
short  stories. 

Rapt  in  Plaid  traces  the  connec- 
tions from  directly  imitative  19th- 
century  Canadian  writers  to  modern 
Canadian  works  where  Scottish  tra- 
dition persists,  sometimes  trans- 
formed and  sometimes  distorted. 
The  book  illustrates  how  Scottish 
ideas  and  values  still  wield  power  in 
Canadian  politics,  education,  theol- 
ogy, economics  and  social  mores, 
Waterston  says. 

More  than  anything,  what  she’d 


like  readers  to  take  away  from  Rapt 
in  Plaid  is  how  much  joy  there  is  in 
reading  — and  re-reading  — books. 
“Some  critics  might  call  me  senti- 
mental in  my  assessments  of  the 
works  described  throughout  Rapt  in 
Plaid , but  I think  ‘affectionate’  is  a 
better  way  to  describe  my  approach. 
I like  books  — why  should  I slash 
them?” 

It  was  while  doing  the  research 
for  Rapt  in  Plaid  that  Waterston  was 
inspired  to  write  her  first  work  of 
historical  fiction.  Plaid  Around  the 
Mountain.  Just  published  by  Borealis 
Press,  it’s  the  story  of  a young  Eng- 


lishwoman in  the  early  1800s  who 
takes  a trip  to  Scotland  and  ends  up 
marrying  a Scot  who’s  on  his  way  to 
Canada  to  work  as  an  agent  for  Lord 
Selkirk.  Their  story  in  Canada  is  set 
in  and  around  Montreal  and  focuses 
in  large  part  on  the  rivalry  among  the 
fur-trading  companies. 

Although  fiction,  the  book  is  his- 
torically accurate  and  includes  well- 
known  figures  of  the  time,  says 
Waterston,  who  is  currently  at  work 
on  two  more  novels. 

“Writing  Plaid  Around  the  Moun- 
tain was  great  fun,”  she  says.  “I  never 
knew  from  one  day  to  the  next  what 


would  happen  to  my  characters. 
Margaret  Laurence  once  told  me  that 
that’s  what  happens  when  you  write 
fiction,  but  I didn’t  believe  her.” 
Waterston’s  new  works  bring  to 
12  the  number  of  books  she  has  pub- 
lished — eight  on  her  own  and  four 
as  co-author.  She  is  well  known  in 
recent  years  for  her  collaboration 
with  Guelph  English  professor  Mary 
Rubio  on  the  L.M.  Montgomery 
journals.  The  fifth  and  final  volume 
in  that  series,  covering  the  years  lead- 
ing up  to  Montgomery1  s death,  will 
appear  sometime  in  2002. 

BY  BARBARA  CHANCE 


Even  Plants  Play  the  Mating  Game 

Botanist  aims  to  discover  how  plants  attract  mates  to  diversify  and  continue  their  species 


At  first  glance,  the  cluster  of 
plants  growing  in  the  comer  of 
an  Axelrod  greenhouse  doesn’t  look 
like  anything  spectacular.  In  fact,  the 
plants  look  like  those  stubborn 
weeds  that  sprout  up  between  the 
cracks  of  sidewalks  everywhere. 

But  botany  professor  Barbara 
Mable  hopes  to  use  these  “weeds"  to 
explain  some  of  the  most  basic  unan- 
swered questions  about  the  evolu- 
tion of  plants. 

Mable,  who  joined  U of  G last 
fall,  will  examine  how  these  plants  — 
called  arabidopsis  lyrata  or  lyre 
leaved  rock  cress  — attract  mates  to 
diversify  and  continue  their  species. 
She  has  received  close  to  $1  million 
from  the  Canada  Foundation  for  In- 
novation’s New  Opportunities  Re- 
search Fund,  the  Ontario  Innovation 
Trust  (OIT)  and  numerous  partners 
to  fund  her  studies.  Her  research  was 
also  one  of  seven  OIT-funded  proj- 
ects recognized  during  a special  re- 
ception June  15  on  campus,  hosted 


by  president  Mordechai  Rozanski, 
OIT  and  the  Ministry  of  Energy,  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  and  attended 
by  MPP  Brenda  Elliott. 

“Plants  are  fascinating  to  study  in 
terms  of  mate  recognition  systems 
because,  unlike  animals,  they  can’t 
actively  choose  who  they  mate  with 
based  on  behavioural  or  visual  cues,” 
says  Mable.  “But  they’re  faced  with 
the  same  problem  of  attracting  and 
accepting  an  appropriate  mating 
partner.” 

Some  of  the  plants  Mable  is 
studying  are  polyploid,  meaning 
they  have  more  than  the  two  com- 
plete sets  of  chromosomes  that  are 
characteristic  of  most  “higher”  or- 
ganisms (humans,  for  example,  have 
two  sets  of  23  chromosomes).  Some 
species  of  fish,  reptiles  and  amphibi- 
ans also  possess  duplicate  sets  of 
chromosomes. 

For  some  reason,  some  plants, 
reptiles  and  amphibians  seem  to  be 
able  to  tolerate  higher  numbers  of 
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chromosomes,  says  Mable.  She  adds 
that  some  species  of  polyploid  frogs 
produce  a mating  call  that  is  distinct 
from  that  of  their  relatives  and  en- 
ables them  to  find  like  partners  and 
continue  their  duplicate  chromo- 
some line. 

Plants  also  seem  to  have  no  trou- 
ble tolerating  the  higher  number  of 
chromosomes,  she  says.  In  fact, 
about  70  per  cent  of  all  flowering 
plants  are  polyploid.  But  why  plants 
are  able  to  exist  with  more  chromo- 
somes and  how  they  keep  continuing 
their  line  remains  an  open  question, 
she  says. 

Unlike  the  polyploid  frogs,  plants 
can’t  “call  out”  for  their  own  species 
to  mate  with,  yet  somehow  they  rec- 
ognize their  mates  and  do  things  to 
ensure  proper  pollination,  Mable 
says. 

“This  is  what  we  want  to  study, 
but  at  the  molecular  level.  We  want 
to  look  at  how  the  genes  involved  in 
recognition  work  in  polyploid 


plants,  how  they  change,  how  dupli- 
cation affects  mate  recognition  sys- 
tems and  generally  how  changes  at 
the  molecular  level  affect  the  entire 
organism.” 

Mable  has  set  up  tables  of  “mat- 
ing pools”  in  the  Axelrod  green- 
houses, where  she  is  cross-breeding 
the  plants  in  a controlled  environ- 
ment and  studying  their  offspring.  A 
zoologist  by  training  (she  earned  a 
master’s  degree  from  U of  G and  a 
PhD  from  the  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin,  then  did  post-doctoral  re- 
search in  British  Columbia  and  Scot- 
land before  returning  to  Guelph), 
Mable  says  she  had  no  trouble 
switching  from  animals  to  plants. 

“I  tend  to  work  on  whatever  or- 
ganism best  suits  the  questions,”  she 
says.  “For  this  research,  it’s  plants. 
Especially  at  the  molecular  level, 
evolutionary  processes  in  plants  and 
animals  are  not  all  that  different. 
Plants  are  actually  very  fascinating.” 
BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 
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Close  to  1,900  degrees  and  diplomas  were  awarded  during  summer 
convocation,  including  honorary  degrees  to  singer  Burton  Cummings  and 
veterinarian  Peter  Doherty.  The  University  also  named  retired  zoology 
professor  Bill  Beamish  University  professor  emeritus  and  named  retired 
staff  member  Andre  Auger  an  honorary  fellow.  OAC  graduate  Hank  Vander 
Pol  received  the  Lincoln  Alexander  Medal  of  Distinguished  Service.  In 
photos  at  left,  from  top,  are  Doherty,  Beamish  and  Auger.  At  top  right  are 
Cummings  and  chancellor  Lincoln  Alexander.  At  bottom  right  are  Alexander 
and  Vander  Pol.  Above,  retired  physical  sciences  dean  Earl  MacNaughton 
celebrates  the  graduation  of  his  granddaughter  Allison  Sandals  from  HAFA 
with  her  parents,  Elizabeth  and  David,  both  U of  G graduates  themselves. 
David  is  a faculty  member  in  the  Department  of  Population  Medicine. 
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Top  Students  Capture  U of  G Graduation  Awards 

Medals  recognize  academic  achievement,  leadership,  contributions  to  the  University  and  community 


Recipients  of  U of  G’s  most 
prestigious  undergraduate 
and  graduate  awards  were  honoured 
during  summer  convocation  this 
month. 

B.Sc.  graduate  Samantha 
Sullivan  of  Orillia  is  this  year’s  win- 
ner of  the  top  undergraduate  award, 
the  Winegard  Medal.  Named  for 
former  U of  G president  Bill 
Winegard,  the  medal  recognizes 
academic  achievement  as  well  as 
contributions  to  University  and 
community  life. 

Sullivan  graduated  in  February 
from  the  co-operative  specialized 
honours  chemistry  program  with  a 
cumulative  average  of  88.4  per  cent. 
During  her  time  at  Guelph,  she  re- 
ceived a number  of  awards  for  aca- 
demic excellence,  including  the 
Hypercube  Scholar  Award,  which 
recognizes  the  chemistry  student 
graduating  with  the  highest  cumula- 
tive average,  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industries  Prize  in  Chemistry  and 
the  American  Chemical  Society  Un- 
dergraduate Award  in  Analytical 
Chemistry. 

Externally,  she  received  two 
awards  from  the  Natural  Sciences 
and  Engineering  Research  Council 
to  support  co-op  work-term  place- 


ments at  Alcan  International  Ltd.  in 
Kingston  and  Uniroyal  Chemical 
Ltd.  in  Guelph. 

Along  with  her  academic  achieve- 
ments, Sullivan  made  many  contri- 
butions to  student  governance  and 
leadership.  She  held  numerous  posi- 
tions on  the  College  of  Physical  and 
Engineering  Science  Student  Coun- 
cil, including  president,  chair  of  the 
board  and  representative  to  the 
Hearing  Board  and  the  Student 
Budget  Advisory  Group.  She  was 
also  a member  of  the  co-op  student 
task  force  and  the  chemistry  curricu- 
lum committee. 

Committed  to  enhancing  the  stu- 
dent experience  at  Guelph  and  en- 
couraging high  school  students  to 
come  to  U of  G,  she  was  a campus 
tour  guide  and  student  ambassador 
in  her  first  year,  co-ordinated  her 
college’s  orientation  week  activities 
for  two  years  and  was  a peer  tutor  for 
introductory  chemistry  and  calculus. 
She  also  participated  in  College 
Royal  and  Science  and  Engineering 
Night,  and  was  a student  member  of 
the  Chemical  Institute  of  Canada. 

Sullivan  is  working  for  Alcan  this 
summer  in  Banbury,  England,  and 
plans  to  pursue  graduate  work  and  a 
career  in  industry. 

Other  nominees  for  the  2001 


Winegard  Medal  were  Coby  Dowdell 
(College  of  Arts),  Cynthia  Horner 
(College  of  Biological  Science), 
Kirsten  Van  Drunen  (College  of  So- 
cial and  Applied  Human  Sciences), 
lone  Smith  (OAC)  and  Marti  Hop- 
son  (OVC). 

This  year’s  winner  of  the  Forster 
Medal,  U of  G’s  top  graduate  award, 
is  Holly  Dolan,  who  graduated  in 
February  with  a PhD  from  the  De- 
partment of  Geography.  Named  for 
former  U of  G president  Donald  For- 
ster, the  medal  recognizes  academic 
achievement,  motivation,  leadership 
and  citizenship. 

Nominators  lauded  Dolan  for  her 
initiative,  the  quality  of  her  research 
and  other  scholarly  activities,  her 
commitment  to  education  and  her 
outstanding  record  of  service  to  the 
University. 

She  has  received  numerous  schol- 
arships and  awards  for  academic  ex- 
cellence, including  the  Brian  Segal 
Alumni  Doctoral  Scholarship  and 
the  Cecil  H.  Franklin  Graduate  Fel- 
lowship in  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion. She  has  also  earned  kudos  for 
her  teaching,  including  the  Class  of 
OAC  ’60  Award  for  Outstanding 
Teaching  Assistant  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Geography  Graduate  Teach- 
ing Assistant  Award. 


In  addition  to  her  excellence  in 
research  and  teaching,  Dolan  has 
shown  outstanding  commitment  to 
community  service.  During  her  time 
at  Guelph,  she  participated  in  de- 
partmental committees,  student 
government  and  University  commit- 
tees, including  Senate,  the  Board  of 
Graduate  Studies,  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Internal  Reviews  and 
the  Committee  on  Student  Rights 
and  Responsibilities.  In  1999,  she 
was  Guelph’s  nominee  for  the 
Graduate  Student  Award  of  Merit 
from  the  Senior  Women  Academic 
Administrators  of  Canada. 

Away  from  the  University,  Dolan 
also  found  time  to  volunteer  as  a 
teacher’s  aide  and  to  help  with  com- 
munity events  such  as  the  United 
Way  campaign  and  the  Hillside  Fes- 
tival. Most  recently,  she  organized  all 
the  workshops  and  handled  publicity 
and  registration  for  the  lllh  bi- 
annual Ontario  Women’s  Confer- 
ence. 

Dolan’s  PhD  research  focused  on 
rural  water  conservation  and  adapta- 
tion. She  completed  post-doctoral 
work  at  Guelph  with  Prof.  Barry 
Smith  and  has  just  begun  a research 
position  through  the  Sustainable  De- 
velopment Research  Institute  at  the 
University  of  British  Columbia  and 


the  Canadian  Institute  for  Climate 
Studies  at  the  University  of  Victoria. 
In  this  position,  she  is  responsible  for 
setting  up  a province-wide  research 
network  on  climate  impacts  and  ad- 
aptation. 

Other  nominees  for  the  2001 
Forster  Medal  were  Sandra  Peters 
(CBS),  James  Rodgers  (CPES), 
Ricardo  Ramirez  (OAC)  and  Dean 
Betts  (OVC). 

Three  Governor  General’s  Med- 
als were  also  awarded  at  convoca- 
tion. The  gold  medal  for  outstanding 
academic  achievement  at  the  mas- 
ter’s level  was  awarded  to  Ian 
Burgess,  an  M.Sc.  graduate  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  and  Bio- 
chemistry who  is  now  working  on  his 
PhD  at  Guelph.  The  silver  medal  for 
top  marks  in  the  undergraduate  pro- 
gram went  to  Edward  Kelly,  who 
graduated  with  distinction  in  Febru- 
ary, earning  a B.Sc.  in  computing 
and  information  science.  The  bronze 
medal  for  top  marks  in  the  diploma 
program  was  presented  to  Jennie 
Wiebe,  a graduate  of  the  diploma 
program  in  agriculture. 

The  Vaughan  Medal  for  student 
contributions  to  Senate  and  Student 
Senate  Caucus  was  awarded  to 
Andrew  Bearinger,  who  received  his 
B.Sc.  in  agriculture. 
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Be  a Good  Citizen 


“If  we  don’t  take  an  active  part  in  creating  the  kind  of  community  we  want, 
someone  else  will  do  it  for  us,  and  we  might  not  like  what  we  get” 

by  Andre  Auger 


Editor’s  note:  Andre  Auger,  who  recently 
retired  from  U of  G after  27  years  as  director  of 
the  Counselling  and  Student  Resource  Centre, 
was  named  an  honorary  fellow  of  the  Univer- 
sity during  summer  convocation  this  month. 

This  is  an  excerpt  from  the  address  he  gave  to 
graduands  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College 
and  the  Faculty  of  Environmental  Sciences. 

WE  HAVE  A LOT  IN  COMMON,  you 
and  I.  We  are  both  in  the  midst 
of  major  transitions:  you  from 
school  to  work  and  I from 
work  to  retirement.  The  only  thing  about 
making  the  most  of  a transition  is  to  celebrate 
the  best  of  what  has  been  and  to  plan  for  what  is 
to  come. 

A “transition”  in  life  is  any  significant 
change  in  a major  component  of  our  existence. 

From  bachelorhood  to  marriage,  for  instance, 
or  from  childhood  to  adolescence.  Moving  out 
of  the  school  environment  into  the  workplace 
is  significant,  as  is  retirement.  I’m  discovering. 

Even  though  our  transitions  are  different,  they 
share  a lot  in  common. 

The  heart  of  any  transition  involves  letting 
go  and  taking  on  — in  short,  changing.  Letting 
go  means  looking  back,  sifting  through  experi- 
ences and  determining  what  needs  to  come  forward  with  you. 
That’s  the  “retrospective”  dimension  of  a transition.  Taking  on 
means  looking  ahead,  sifting  through  visions  of  the  future  and 
determining  what  needs  to  pull  you  forward.  That’s  the  “pro- 
spective” dimension  of  a transition. 

As  we  feel  our  way  through  this  free-fall  phase,  we  prepare  to 
land  on  our  feet  somewhere  on  some  solid  ground.  We  try  new 
experiences,  explore  our  personal  values  and  become  familiar 
with  our  new  surroundings.  And  we  try  to  figure  out  who  we’re 
supposed  to  become. 

I have  watched  generations  of  graduates  enter  the  work 
world,  full  of  idealism  and  good  intentions.  Then  I read  the  sta- 
tistics. I don’t  see  young  people  up  there  prominent  among 
those  who  give  of  their  time  and  effort  and  money  to  the  build- 
ing of  and  caring  for  communities.  As  I look  back,  what  has  be- 
come clear  to  me  is  that  I neglected,  for  a good  part  of  my  past 
life,  the  dimension  of  “citizen.” 

Whatever  else  we  are  in  life  — father,  mother,  husband, 
wife,  student,  son,  daughter,  worker,  boss  — we  are  also  citi- 
zens. We  are  members  of  living  communities  that  we  depend 
on  and  that  depend  on  us. 

We  tend  to  take  our  role  as  citizens  for  granted.  We  assume 
that  our  society  is  the  framework  within  which  we  lead  our 
fives;  a sandbox  in  which  we  play  our  games;  the  backdrop 
against  which  our  ambitions,  our  dreams  and  our  troubles  play 
themselves  out.  We  expect  that  our  communities,  our  society, 
will  deliver  a certain  quality  of  fife,  certain  services,  and  then  we 
get  on  with  our  barbecues,  our  sports,  our  hobbies,  our  stock 
market  speculation,  our  ambitions,  our  recreation,  our  court- 
ing, our  child-rearing,  our  buying  sprees  — all  the  things  we  be- 
lieve go  into  making  our  individual  fives  so  rich  and 
meaningful. 

We  need  to  remember  that  the  community  we  five  in  is  what 


we  make  — or  don’t  make  — of  it.  I remember  the  old  adage: 
“We  have  the  government  we  deserve.”  We  also  get  the  com- 
munities we  deserve.  The  poor,  the  homeless,  the  crime  rate,  the 
deterioration  in  health  care,  the  sorry  plight  of  farmers,  the 
crumbling  education  system  . . . these  are  not  somebody  else’s 
problem.  They’re  ours!  If  we’re  not  happy  with  what’s  happen- 
ing, making  it  better  begins  with  us.  If  we  neglect  our  duties  as 
citizens,  then  those  who  have  taken  their  duty  seriously,  what- 
ever their  values,  will  take  the  day.  And  if  it’s  those  who  believe 
in  a privatized  world  where  investors  can  make  their  fortunes 
running  our  prisons  and  our  day  cares  and  our  health  care  and 
our  education  and  our  water  supply,  then  that’s  the  kind  of  so- 
ciety we’ll  have. 

Democracy  truly  works  only  when  we  are  all  active  in  it.  A 
balanced  society  requires  a balance  of  viewpoints.  The  share- 
holder, the  corporate  leader,  the  health-care  advocate,  the  street 
worker,  the  union  steward  and  the  classroom  teacher  all  have  a 
right  to  their  voice.  Calling  them  “vested  interests”  in  order  to 
dismiss  them  misses  the  point.  Declaring  social  service  types 
“vested  interests”  and  then  catering  to  shareholders  and  corpo- 
rate leaders  is  a perversion  of  democracy.  We  all  have  a vested 
interest  in  the  well-being  of  our  communities. 

Democracy  is  messy,  it’s  chaotic,  it  requires  debate,  it  re- 
quires getting  our  hands  dirty,  and  it  takes  courage  and  effort. 
But  if  we  don’t  take  an  active  part  in  creating  the  kind  of  com- 
munity we  want,  someone  else  will  do  it  for  us,  and  we  might 
not  like  what  we  get.  And  we’ll  have  only  ourselves  to  blame,  be- 
cause we  were  too  busy  being  individuals  to  realize  we  had  a role 
to  play  in  creating  our  community. 

Being  a “citizen”  doesn’t  just  mean  getting  out  to  vote  or 
joining  a political  party  or  writing  letters  to  the  editor.  It  means 
knowing  what’s  going  on  in  our  communities  — identifying 
needs  or  problems  or  gaps  in  service,  then  pitching  in  to  help,  to 
meet  the  need,  to  resolve  the  problem  or  fill  the  gap.  More  than 


ever,  our  communities  depend  on  volunteers 
and  donors  just  to  stay  afloat.  Money  and 
time:  two  precious  commodities  that  few  of 
us  seem  to  have,  right?  But  if  each  of  us  gave 
two  hours  a week  and  $20  a pay  to  our  fa- 
vourite service  organization,  charity  or  place 
of  worship,  we  would  make  an  incredible  dif- 
ference. 

I address  this  especially  to  men;  helping 
others  in  need  is  not  only  for  women.  Dozens 
and  dozens  of  organizations  in  this  town  are 
desperate  for  male  volunteers.  And  we  need 
men  in  more  than  service  clubs  and  sports 
organizations.  We  men  bring  our  own  vi- 
sion, our  own  values,  our  own  special  flavour 
to  the  clients  we  serve.  Think  about  Hospice, 
Meals  on  Wheels,  the  Cancer  Society,  Chil- 
dren’s Aid,  your  local  food  bank  or  shelter.  I 
guarantee  you  that  the  experience  of  helping 
others  humanizes  us  and  helps  us  put  our 
fives  into  better  perspective.  Try  it! 

Everyone  is  and  can  be  a leader.  Leader- 
ship is  not  innate  charisma.  This  is  my  defi- 
nition of  a leader:  someone  who  recognizes 
an  issue  and  musters  resources  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  Look  around  in  your  commu- 
nities — the  downtown  cores,  the  ’burbs,  the 
small  towns,  the  high-rises,  the  condos,  the 
country  estates  — and  ask  yourself:  what  are  the  issues  this  com- 
munity is  wrestling  with?  How  can  I help  make  this  a better 
community?  What  amount  of  time  and  how  much  money  can  I 
afford  to  put  to  this  issue?  As  the  Ontario  Public  Interest  Re- 
search Group  has  taught:  think  globally,  act  locally.  The  key  is  to 
act. 

I retired  early  because  there  was  so  much  I wanted  to  do  in 
the  community.  Before  I retired,  I had  identified  my  niche  — a 
need,  a gap  in  service  — and  since  retirement,  I have  gone  about 
volunteering  for  a number  of  agencies  in  town.  This  has  become 
my  new  passion.  I am  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  I am  ful- 
filled beyond  my  wildest  expectations.  I am  learning  more  about 
myself  than  I ever  dreamed  I would.  And  I stand  in  awe  in  front 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  social  problems  we  are  dealing  with. 

What  I have  learned  is  how  severe  is  the  need  for  help,  how 
strapped  agencies  are  for  resources,  how  many  people  out  there 
need  help  and  how  few  people  there  are  to  volunteer  — espe- 
cially how  few  men. 

I know  many  of  you  have  already  understood  the  lesson  of 
“citizenship”  and  balanced  school  life,  and  worklife,  with  active 
involvement  in  both  the  University  and  the  broader  commu- 
nity. I salute  all  of  you  who  have  understood  the  lesson  of  lead- 
ership and  involvement.  You  are  the  hope  of  our  generation. 
We  need  you  by  the  thousands  in  our  cash-strapped  communi- 
ties. The  poor  need  you.  The  children  need  you.  The  develop- 
mentally  challenged  need  you.  The  seniors  need  you.  The  youth 
at  risk  need  you.  Service  clubs  need  you  — on  the  front  fine,  as 
support,  on  committees,  on  boards. 

So,  as  we  continue,  you  and  I,  our  free  fall  in  this  transition 
period,  let’s  sift  through  our  experiences  of  our  past  phase  and 
bring  forward  what  was  best.  And  let’s  plan  this  next  phase,  be- 
fore we  get  too  entrenched  in  it,  to  ensure  that  we  play  our  roles 
as  citizens. 
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Science  Background 
a Plus  for  Guelph  Mayor 

U of  G grad  says  partnership  with  University  figures  prominently  in  city  plans 


by  Stacey  Curry  Gunn 


A PhD  in  biology  might  be  considered 
unusual  training  for  the  top  job  at  Guelph’s 
city  hall,  but  Mayor  Karen  Farbridge  says 
her  scientific  background  comes  in  handy. 

“I  apply  the  logical  approach  that  you  need  to  take 
with  scientific  endeavours  to  the  decision  making  that 
needs  to  happen,”  she  says.  “I  really  focus  on  ‘What  are 
the  facts?’  and  try  to  identify  them  and  determine  the 
logical  sequence  of  decision  making  that  comes  out  of  a 
particular  issue.  I think  that’s  a result  of  my  past  training 
in  scientific  research.” 

There’s  no  shortage  of  decisions  to  make  and  issues 
to  tackle  these  days  for  the  new  mayor,  who  was  elected 
in  November  with  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  popular 
vote.  Farbridge  and  her  12-member  council  are  grap- 
pling with  the  many  implications  of  a rapidly  growing 
city:  new  subdivisions,  big-box  retail  development  and 
the  sale  of  the  former  Eaton’s  Centre  in  the  downtown 
core,  to  name  a few. 

“I’ve  been  enjoying  it  a lot,”  she  says,  ensconced  in 
the  bright,  airy  mayor’s  office,  surrounded  by  oak  fur- 
nishings, enormous  windows  and  brightly  coloured  art- 
work under  a 20-foot-high  ceiling.  “There’s  always 
something  new.  There’s  always  lots  going  on  in  any  one 
given  week. 

“There  are  large  issues  for  the  community  in  terms  of 
how  we  continue  to  grow  and  ensuring  that  we  grow  in  a 
way  that’s  going  to  preserve  quality  of  life,  that’s  going  to 
preserve  the  Guelph  that  people  appreciate  now  and  the 
special  things  that  are  here.  That,  to  a large  extent,  is 
what  council  deals  with  on  a week-to-week  basis  . . . 
whether  it’s  issues  around  the  specific  developments 
coming  forward,  our  water  supply,  how  we’re  going  to 
deal  with  our  waste,  or  how  can  we  build  a transporta- 
tion system  that’s  going  to  work  for  our  community  and 
not  lead  to  congestion  and  air-quality  issues.” 

A better  grasp  of  the  technical  aspects  behind  many 
of  these  issues  is  another  plus  of  scientific  training,  she  says. 

“Even  though  my  area  wasn’t  water  and  waste-water  man- 
agement, some  of  the  scientific  language  is  common,  or  com- 
mon enough  that  you  have  an  easier  time  understanding  what’s 
being  talked  about.” 

Farbridge’s  journey  to  Guelph  — and  the  mayor’s  office  — 
began  in  England,  where  she  was  born.  Her  family  moved  to 
Canada  when  she  was  three,  locating  north  of  Toronto.  She  first 
came  to  Guelph  in  1979  as  a university  student  and  earned  three 
degrees  here,  culminating  in  a PhD  in  zoology  in  1989. 

Farbridge  began  a post-doctoral  fellowship  at  the  Banting 
Institute  in  Toronto,  but  the  arrival  of  son  Graeme  a few 
months  later  prompted  a leave  of  absence.  She  then  accepted  a 
position  with  the  Ontario  Public  Interest  Research  Group 
(OPIRG)  on  the  U of  G campus.  That  decision,  which  allowed 
her  to  centre  her  life  in  Guelph  to  be  close  to  her  young  son, 
turned  out  to  be  a radical  career  shift. 

Does  she  have  any  regrets  about  leaving  academic  life? 
“Sometimes,”  she  says.  “I  certainly  enjoyed  it,  and  I have  no 
regrets  about  having  spent  10  years  doing  academic  work,  but 
in  making  the  transition,  I think  I was  looking  for  something 
that  was  more  directly  involved  in  the  community.  I do  find  this 
work  particularly  rewarding.” 

In  1994,  Farbridge  was  first  elected  to  city  council.  Six  years 
later,  at  age  39,  she  became  the  first  female  mayor  in  Guelph’s 
history. 

She  notes  that  life  is  actually  a little  easier  now  that  she’s 
working  for  the  city  full  time,  compared  with  the  years  that  she 
juggled  her  job  at  OPIRG,  city  council  responsibilities,  commit- 
tee work  and  family  duties. 

“Being  here  simplifies  things  somewhat.  It’s  like  everything 
else  — there’s  always  more  work  than  time  in  the  day  to  deal 
with  it,  and  you  have  to  set  priorities  and  boundaries  and  make 


sure  you  take  the  time  you  need,  not  only  for  yourself  but  also 
for  your  family.” 

Farbridge’s  family  includes  her  husband,  Peter  Cameron, 
who  pops  by  during  our  interview  to  drop  a chocolate  bar  on 
the  busy  mayor’s  desk  for  an  afternoon  energy  burst.  She’ll  call 
him  later  to  fill  him  in  on  her  schedule,  she  says. 

Like  her  scientific  background,  Farbridge’s  work  on  behalf 
of  environmental  and  social  issues  flavours  her  approach  to  the 
job. 

“The  way  I’ve  approached  environmental  issues  has  always 
been  from  a perspective  of  integrating  economic,  social  and  en- 
vironmental needs,  so  I’ve  always  sought  out  processes  that 
work  to  integrate  those  three  areas  — for  instance,  the  Guelph 
Round  Table  on  the  Environment  and  Economy,  something  I 
was  involved  in  for  a number  ofyears.  By  integrating  these  three 
areas,  we’re  going  to  be  the  most  successful  in  terms  of  develop- 
ing and  implementing  strategies  that  are  going  to  work  for  the 
community  as  a whole  and  will  be  sustainable  in  the  long  run. 
That  approach  fits  in  very  well  with  what  a local  government 
does  because  it  looks  after  the  economic  health,  the  environ- 
mental health  and  the  social  health  of  its  community." 

Environmentalists  and  business  leaders  alike  hailed 
Farbridge’s  step  into  the  mayor’s  shoes.  Election  coverage  in  the 
Guelph  Mercury  last  November  included  praise  from  a local  de- 
veloper, the  general  manager  of  the  Guelph  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  other  community  leaders  for  her  balanced  approach 
to  issues. 

She’s  gaining  attention  outside  Guelph  as  well. 

Farbridge  was  recently  billed  as  one  of  Ontario’s  “leading 
thinkers”  at  a provincial  government  conference  in  Toronto  on 
research  and  development.  She  gave  a presentation  on  Guelph’s 
approach  to  surviving  turbulent  times  that  focused  on  smart 
growth,”  an  operating  philosophy  that  originated  in  the  United 
States.  It  focuses  on  a combined  “bottom  line”  of  economic 


strength,  environmental  responsibility  and  social 
support  systems. 

The  City  of  Guelph,  projected  to  be  home  to 
140,000  people  by  2020,  is  beginning  to  develop  a for- 
mal “smart  growth”  strategy  to  limit  urban  sprawl, 
provide  transportation  alternatives,  address  the  af- 
fordable housing  crunch,  protect  natural  areas  and 
the  city’s  cultural  heritage,  and  promote  cities  as  the 
engines  of  Canada’s  economy. 

Partnership  with  the  University  of  Guelph  figures 
prominently  in  plans  for  local  economic  develop- 
ment. 

“There  is  a remarkable  opportunity  with  the  Uni- 
versity to  continue  our  economic  diversification,” 
Farbridge  says. 

The  city  is  targeting  its  efforts  on  the  emerging  en- 
vironmental management,  agri-food  and  biotechnol- 
ogy sectors  — all  areas  of  U of  G expertise.  As 
Farbridge  told  the  Ontario  R8<D  Summit,  the  recent 
growth  of  these  sectors  rivals  that  of  information 
technologies,  computers  and  the  Internet. 

“With  virtually  unlimited  applications,  given  so- 
cietal acceptance,  the  products  and  technologies  be- 
ing created  are  providing  significant  improvements  in 
such  areas  as  health  care  and  food  production,"  she 
said,  noting  that  capital  investment  in  biotechnology 
is  now  measured  in  the  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  an- 
nually. 

The  research  and  development  cluster  that  is 
growing  up  around  U of  G already  provides  4,400  di- 
rect jobs  in  the  Guelph  area,  not  including  jobs  at  the 
University. 

One  specific  initiative  to  create  more  jobs  — and 
to  further  research  and  development  efforts  — is  a 
partnership  among  the  city,  the  University  and  the 
private  sector  to  create  a research  and  development 
incubator  facility  for  spinoff  companies.  Construc- 
tion of  the  Guelph  Technology  Commercialization  Centre 
(GTCC),  a 34,000-square-foot  facility  in  the  University’s  Re- 
search Park,  is  to  be  completed  this  fall,  and  a handful  of  com- 
panies are  ready  to  move  in. 

Farbridge  believes  Guelph  has  the  potential  to  become 
Canada’s  leading  centre  for  advanced  agri-food  and  biotech- 
nology. The  city  is  also  developing  a 400-acre  prestige  business 
park  to  build  on  the  synergies  of  the  GTCC  and  University  re- 
search activities,  she  says. 

Farbridge  also  sees  an  opportunity  for  Guelph  to  promote 
itself  more  as  a community. 

“In  the  past,  Guelph  has  been  rather  internally  focused, 
which  hasn’t  been  a bad  thing,  and  we  have  certainly  been  able 
to  build  a very  wonderful  community  that  way.  But  I do  think 
there  are  some  opportunities  for  us  to  start  looking  outside  and 
promote  ourselves  as  a city  more.  Next  year  is  our  175th  anni- 
versary, and  it’s  a good  symbolic  time  to  promote  ourselves  to 
the  world.” 

The  mayor  is  also  joining  the  national  debate  about  the  role 
of  municipal  governments  and  hopes  to  see  the  city’s  relation- 
ship with  the  province  and  the  federal  government  evolve. 

Farbridge  says  she  is  committed  to  involving  Guelph  citizens 
as  frilly  as  possible  in  the  many  decisions  and  debates  that  re- 
volve around  city  hall.  It’s  important,  she  says,  to  ensure  that  all 
lines  of  communication  are  open  and  effective. 

“We’re  looking  at  how  we  communicate  with  the  public  and 
how  we  communicate  with  other  levels  of  government.  There 
has  always  been  a need  for  that,  but  I think  the  expectations  are 
growing  in  terms  of  the  quality  of  communications  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  it.  It’s  an  ongoing  challenge  how  to  better  com- 
municate what  we’re  doing  so  that  members  of  our  community 
clearly  understand  the  role  that  local  government  plays  in  their 
lives.” 
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2001/2002  PRELIMINARY  MTCU  OPERATING  BUDGET: 
SUMMARY  OF  MAJOR  CHANGES 


INIMILUONS 


□ OPENING  BASE  & INFLATION: 


• Opening  Structural  (Base)  Deficit: 

(6.100) 

• Provision  for  Salaries  and  Benefits 

(4.500) 

* Estimated  Utilities  (increase) 

(4.000) 

Subtotal  before  Investments  and  Solutions 

(14.600) 

□ INVESTMENTS: 

• Teaching  Support: 

(1.100) 

* Learning  Enhancement  Fund: 

(0.150) 

• Library  Acquisitions: 

(0.500) 

• Classroom  Support  Services: 

(0.110) 

* Research  Enhancement  Fund: 

(0.400) 

• Student  Financial  Assistance: 

(1.150) 

• Student/Academic  Support: 

(0.590) 

• Total  New  Investments 

(4.000) 

Subtotal  before  Solutions: 

(18.600) 

□ SOLUTIONS: 

• Provincial  Grants: 

4.100 

• Tuition  & Enrolment: 

3.900 

• Pension  Contribution  Savings 

6.200 

• Other  Major  Categories 

2.400 

Total  Preliminary  Solutions: 

16.600 

Total  Remaining  (unallocated  savings) 

(2.000) 

* Covered  from  one-time  savings  in  2000/2001. 

Numbers  in  brackets  ( ) indicate  a deficit  or  an  increase  in  cost; 
no  brackets  indicate  an  Increase  in  revenues  or  cost  savings. 


On  the  positive  side,  the  govern- 
ment provided  a three-year  an- 
nouncement of  grant  levels  that  will 
allow  universities,  for  the  first  time 
in  recent  history,  to  engage  in  in- 
formed multi-year  budget  planning, 
said  Rozanski.  Unfortunately,  the 
flow  of  funds  is  heavily  weighted  to- 
wards 2003/04,  with  increases  in 
2001/02  of  only  1.6  per  cent  for 
growth  enrolment  and  0.3  per  cent 
for  the  performance  grant  based  on 
employment  and  graduation  rates  of 
students. 

Perhaps  more  disappointing, 
however,  is  that  the  government  did 
not  increase  the  basic  operating 
grant  nor  recognize  inflation,  said 
the  president.  There  was  also  no 
money  in  the  provincial  announce- 
ment for  enhancing  quality,  such  as 
funding  to  reduce  student/faculty 
ratios  or  to  recruit  new  faculty  and 
staff. 

Despite  this,  U of  G has  done  ex- 
tremely well  in  a couple  of  govern- 
ment allocations  from  the  province’s 
accessibility,  performance  and  facili- 
ties renewal  funds,  said  Rozanski. 

Regarding  the  Accessibility  Fund, 
the  government  confirmed  that 
money  received  in  2000/01  will  be 
included  in  base  funding.  This  is 
good  news  for  Guelph  because  it  re- 
ceived $4.56  million  from  the  fund. 

Also  good  news  is  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  increased  funding  for 
its  Facilities  Renewal  Program  to 
about  $67  million  for  universities. 
Although  this  is  targeted  one-time 
funding  and  therefore  not  part  of  the 
MTCU  operating  grant,  it  does 
mean  Guelph  will  receive  an  addi- 
tional $4.4  million  for  facilities  re- 
newal, for  a total  of  $6  million  when 
the  base  facilities  renewal  grant  allo- 
cation is  added  (see  accompanying 
story). 

“This  money  will  allow  us  to  be- 
gin dealing  with  some  of  the  most 
pressing  issues  related  to  remedying 


health  and  safety  code  issues,”  said 
Nancy  Sullivan,  vice-president  (fi- 
nance and  administration),  in  an  in- 
terview. “We  estimate  that  $200 
million  is  needed  to  address  our 
deferred-maintenance  projects,  but 
this  will  help  us  begin  tackling  those 
projects  that  have  been  deemed  first 
priority.  ” 

Deferred  maintenance  will  also 
be  addressed  to  some  extent  through 
new  capital  construction,  which  has 
received  separate  designated  fund- 
ing, she  added. 

The  government  has  also  put 
more  money  into  its  Performance 
Fund  for  all  universities,  but  the  dis- 
tribution methodology  has  been 
changed  to  allow  for  a more  equita- 
ble allocation  of  the  funds  across  the 
system.  For  U of  G,  this  will  probably 


mean  a decrease  of  about  $400,000 
in  the  amount  it  will  receive  in 
2001/02  compared  with  2000/01. 

John  Miles,  assistant  vice- 
president  (finance),  explained  in  an 
interview  that  in  recent  years,  as  gov- 
ernment funding  has  declined,  the 
University  has  started  each  budget 
process  with  a base  deficit  — a short- 
fall in  revenues  compared  with  ex- 
penses. In  the  past,  such  a shortfall 
has  been  covered  with  one-time  ad- 
justments, including  a pension  con- 
tribution holiday  and  year-end 
savings. 

This  year,  Guelph  started  its 
$200-million  MTCU  operating 
budget  process  with  a structural,  or 
base,  deficit  of  $6.1  million.  To  this 
amount  were  added  provisions  for 
salary  and  benefit  increases  of  $4.5 


million  and  an  unprecedented  $4 
million  to  cover  a drastic  rise  in  utili- 
ties costs. 

The  University’s  new  invest- 
ments in  quality,  accessibility  and 
growth  will  total  $4  million.  Among 
the  most  notable  items  in  this  enve- 
lope are  the  following: 

• $400,000  to  the  Research  En- 
hancement Fund,  intended  to 
help  faculty,  particularly  in  the 
humanities,  social  sciences  and 
basic  sciences,  compete  more  ef- 
fectively for  external  research 
funds. 

• $1.15  million  to  graduate  and  un- 
dergraduate student  financial  as- 
sistance. This  will  increase  U of 
G’s  budget  for  scholarships  and 
bursaries  to  a projected  $13.6  mil- 
lion in  2001/02.  The  president 
noted  at  the  board  meeting  that  56 
per  cent  of  Guelph’s  student  assis- 
tance is  based  on  need. 

• $1.1  million  for  teaching  support 
and  to  help  fund  the  cost  of  add- 
ing sections  and  courses  to  meet 
predicted  increased  retention  and 
flow-through  enrolment,  as  well 
as  resources  for  sessional  appoint- 
ments in  colleges  delivering  the 
BA  program. 

• $590,000  for  student  and  aca- 
demic support  services,  including 
career  services,  enrolment  man- 
agement, admissions  and  recruit- 
ment, and  registration  services. 

All  of  these  investments  in  qual- 
ity, growth  and  accessibility,  when 
added  to  the  previous  provisions, 
bring  U of  G’s  total  planned  expen- 
ditures to  $18.6  million  before  solu- 
tions. 

SOLUTIONS 

To  balance  the  budget,  the  Uni- 
versity hopes  to  realize  revenues  of 
$4.1  million  from  MTCU  grant  in- 
creases, said  Miles,  but  about  $1  mil- 
lion of  this  won’t  be  confirmed  until 
actual  fall  enrolments  are  reported  to 


the  ministry  in  November. 

As  it  did  in  2000/01,  U of  G also 
plans  to  apply  a one-time  pension 
contribution  holiday  of  $6.2  million 
to  the  budget  deficit.  Under  Canada 
Customs  and  Revenue  Agency  regu- 
lations, the  University  is  not  cur- 
rently permitted  to  contribute  to  the 
plans. 

Additional  budget  solutions  in- 
clude: 

• $3.9  million  from  tuition  and  en- 
rolment ($1.2  million  from  the 
two-per-cent  tuition  fee  increase 
approved  by  B of  G in  March  and 
$2.7  million  from  increased  flow- 
through enrolment). 

• $900,000  from  expected  faculty 
and  staff  retirements  and  resigna- 
tions, largely  the  result  of  new  fac- 
ulty salaries  being  lower  than  those 
of  senior  faculty  retiring. 

• $950,000  from  ancillaries  — 
$200,000  from  increased  parking 
revenues  and  $750,000  to  cover 
ancillaries’  increased  utilities 
costs. 

• $550,000  from  other  institutional 
revenues  — research  overhead,  in- 
terest earned  and  miscellaneous 
fees. 

After  all  these  measures  are  taken, 
the  University’s  budget  is  still  left 
with  a funding  “gap”  of  $2  million, 
which  is  larger  than  the  $950,000  gap 
built  into  the  budget  in  2000/01  and 
reflects  the  level  of  risk  taken  this 
year,  said  Miles. 

Like  last  year,  the  first-priority 
use  of  any  year-end  savings  realized 
will  be  to  help  eliminate  the  $2- 
million  gap,  he  said.  But  this,  too,  will 
not  be  confirmed  until  July,  when 
2000/01  fiscal  year-end  results  are  fi- 
nalized. 

The  full  text  of  the  budget,  along 
with  charts,  is  available  on  the  Web 
and  can  be  accessed  through  the 
“News”  section  on  the  University’s 
home  page. 


Boost  in  Facilities  Renewal  Funding  Welcome 


The  increase  in  provincial 
facilities  renewal  funding  for 
2001/02  is  welcome  news,  says 
Nancy  Sullivan,  vice-president 
(finance  and  administration).  She 
attributes  the  increase  to  ongoing 
work  between  staff  in  the  Ministry  of 
Training,  Colleges  and  Universities 
(MTCU)  and  Ontario  universities  to 
highlight  the  need  for  the  province  to 
invest  in  renewing  physical  facilities 
in  the  university  system  to  support 
high-quality  teaching  and  research. 

For  Guelph,  the  one-time  in- 
crease means  that  for  2001/02,  the 
University  will  have  $6  million  to  de- 
vote to  maintaining,  repairing  and 
renovating  existing  facilities,  com- 
pared with  $3.3  million  last  year  and 
$1.7  million  in  1999/2000. 

Despite  the  increase,  difficult 
trade-offs  are  still  required  in  select- 
ing projects  to  be  undertaken,  says 
Sullivan.  In  fall  2000,  Physical  Re- 
sources asked  deans,  academic  and 


administrative  directors,  the  chief  li- 
brarian and  the  manager  of  environ- 
mental health  and  safety  to  submit 
their  priority  needs  in  six  broad  cate- 
gories: code  (e.g.,  fire,  building)  and 
safety,  maintenance/safety,  air  qual- 
ity, maintenance  (e.g.,  urgent  utility 
repairs),  academic  (adaptation  of 
space  for  changed  use)  and  energy 
conservation. 

“Projects  submitted  are  devel- 
oped with  input  from  department 
heads,”  says  Sullivan,  “and  these  lists 
are  prioritized  according  to  the  level 
of  urgency  in  the  particular  college 
or  unit.  It’s  a difficult  task  given  the 
enormousness  of  the  needs  identi- 
fied.” 

Physical  Resources  then  ranks  the 
requests  as  priority  1 (the  most  criti- 
cal safety  or  code  compliance  mat- 
ters), priority  2 (the  next  most 
critical  safety  or  code  compliance 
matters)  or  priority  3 (other  needs). 
Priority  1 requests  for  2001/02  to- 


talled $1 1.2  million,  priority  2 needs 
totalled  $16.6  million,  and  priority  3, 
$9.5  million.  The  estimated  cost  of 
all  requests  was  $37.3  million. 

The  preliminary  assessment  by 
Physical  Resources  is  reviewed  in  de- 
tail by  the  vice-president  (finance 
and  administration)  and  the  vice- 
president  (academic).  Next,  a revised 
list  is  circulated  to  VPAC  for  com- 
ment. The  final  list  is  then  compiled, 
and  projects  can  begin. 

“U  of  G’s  buildings  and  utilities 
infrastructure  are  10  years  older  than 
the  Ontario  university  system  aver- 
age,” says  Sullivan,  “and  increasing 
demands  are  being  placed  on  them 
because  of  the  greater  use  of  educa- 
tional technology  and  sophisticated 
research  equipment.  In  addition,  use 
has  increased  as  enrolment  has 
grown.  So  it’s  not  surprising  that  the 
majority  of  funding  will  be  devoted 
to  replacing  outdated  equipment  in 
the  Central  Utility  Plant;  improving 


the  electrical  distribution  system;  ad- 
dressing critical  safety  issues,  includ- 
ing a phased  approach  to  upgrading 
safety  showers  across  the  University 
and  compliance  with  codes;  and  im- 
proving barrier-free  accessibility.” 

She  says  a continuing  high  prior- 
ity is  the  renovation  of  classrooms 
that  don’t  meet  current  teach- 
ing/leaming  needs  in  terms  of  the 
use  of  educational  technology,  air 
quality  and  furnishings.  The  Teach- 
ing Support  Services  (TSS)  advisory 
committee  identifies  a prioritized  list 
of  classrooms  in  need  of  upgrading 
across  the  University. 

“The  classroom  upgrading  pro- 
gram will  be  ongoing  for  many 
years,”  says  Sullivan.  This  year,  class- 
rooms in  the  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  Building  and  a classroom 
wing  in  the  MacKinnon  Building  will 
be  brought  up  to  the  standards  set  by 
TSS. 

She  notes  that  all  Ontario  univer- 


sities are  using  a common  approach 
to  conducting  facilities  condition 
audits  over  the  next  five  years.  This 
project  will  provide  up-to-date  in- 
formation to  MTCU  to  assist  in  sup- 
porting its  requests  for  additional 
funding  for  universities  to  improve 
their  facilities. 

The  estimated  deferred-main- 
tenance “deficit”  for  Ontario’s  17 
universities  now  stands  at  $1.8  bil- 
lion, says  Sullivan.  For  U of  G,  this 
translates  into  a need  for  about  $200 
million  to  bring  facilities  up  to  ac- 
ceptable standards. 

She  adds  that  the  Ontario  Asso- 
ciation of  Physical  Plant  Adminis- 
trators and  the  Council  of  Senior 
Administrative  Officers  will  con- 
tinue to  work  through  the  Council 
of  Ontario  Universities  and  MTCU 
to  increase  funding  in  this  critical 
area,  which  affects  faculty,  staff  and 
students  working  and  studying  at 
Ontario  universities. 
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Genetic  Solutions  Produce  Healthier  Pigs 

GUARD  Inc.  aims  to  commercialize  OVC  technology 
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After  more  than  10  years  of 
research  in  immunology  and 
genetics,  field  trials  and  data 
analysis,  Profs.  Bruce  Wilkie  and 
Bonnie  Mallard,  Pathobiology,  have 
produced  a technology  with  the 
potential  to  improve  disease 
resistance  in  farm  animals.  Com- 
mercialization is  the  next  step,  with 
GUARD  Inc.  leading  the  effort  to 
license  the  discovery. 

Using  selective  breeding  strate- 
gies to  implement  a genetic  ap- 
proach to  animal  health,  the 
researchers  hope  their  methodology 
will  provide  a competitive  advan- 
tage for  the  Canadian  pork  and 
dairy  industries.  They  also  hope  it 
will  alleviate  consumer  concerns  by 
reducing  the  use  of  antibiotics  in 
livestock  production.  The  goal  is  to 
elevate  the  genetic  ability  of  pigs  and 
cattle  to  resist  disease,  says  Wilkie. 
The  result  is,  they  stay  healthier. 

Illness  occurs  when  an  invading 
pathogen  overcomes  an  animal’s  in- 
herent ability  to  resist  it.  In  any 
population  of  animals,  he  says,  a 
bacterial  or  viral  infection  will  affect 
different  animals  differently.  Some 
animals  won’t  be  affected  at  all,  oth- 
ers will  get  sick  and  some  may  die. 

Modern  livestock  operations  try 
to  control  infectious  disease  by 
managing  the  environment  to  re- 
duce the  risk  of  infection,  treating 
disease  as  it  is  diagnosed  and  vacci- 
nating to  prevent  disease.  Wilkie 
and  Mallard  first  started  to  look  for 
a genetic  alternative  more  than  15 
years  ago  when  he  was  her  PhD  ad- 
viser at  OVC.  They’ve  since  devel- 
oped a technology  and  breeding 
protocol  that  can  produce  a whole 
barn  full  of  pigs  with  high  immunity 
to  pathogens. 

A pig’s  immune  response  is  con- 
trolled by  genetics,  generating  a 
complex  phenotype  involving  the 
interaction  of  multiple  genes.  Given 
that  thousands  of  genes  are  involved 
in  regulating  the  immune  system, 
it’s  a difficult  task  to  design  an  ani- 
mal with  the  ideal  immune  response 
on  a gene-by-gene  basis,  say  Wilkie 
and  Mallard.  And  that’s  not  what 
they  set  out  to  do. 

“We’re  not  looking  for  the  gene 
that  predisposes  an  animal  to  a par- 
ticular disease,”  says  Wilkie.  “And 
we’re  not  trying  to  manipulate  an 


Profs.  Bonnie  Mallard  and  Bruce  Wilkie  are  using  selective  breeding 
strategies  to  implement  a genetic  approach  to  animal  health. 
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response  to  a test  antigen  or  an  in- 
vading pathogen.  In  most  types  of 
infection,  one  or  both  of  these  ge- 
netically controlled  responses  will 
kick  into  gear.  The  researchers  have 
developed  simple  tests  — no  more 
invasive  than  an  injection  or  a TB 
test  — to  provide  the  data  that  will 
identify  high-immune-response  ani- 
mals. 

The  Guelph  team  has  used  the 
technology  in  a small-scale  breeding 
program  at  the  Arkell  research  sta- 
tion for  more  than  10  years. 

“We  know  we  can  change  the 
ability  of  an  entire  population  of  pigs 
to  make  an  immune  response,”  says 
Wilkie.  “Now  we’re  learning  how  to 
manage  the  technology  in  a com- 
mercial application.” 

That’s  the  responsibility  of  Intra- 
gen, a subsidiary  of  the  Guelph  man- 
agement company  GUARD  Inc. 
Intragen  is  conducting  a develop- 
ment program  involving  large-scale 
commercial  trials  in  pigs  at  Thames 
Bend  Farms  in  Tavistock.  Data  col- 
lected from  January  to  April  are  now 
being  analysed  by  the  Canadian  Cen- 
tre for  Swine  Improvement  Inc.  in 
Ottawa. 

“We  know  we  can  identify  pigs 
with  high  immune  response  and  per- 
formance attributes,  but  now  we 
need  to  know  if  it’s  worth  doing,” 
says  Wilkie,  whose  past  experience 
confirms  that  it  will  take  on-farm  use 
to  fully  prove  the  technology’s  bene- 
fits. 

In  the  1 980s,  he  developed  a ship- 
ping fever  vaccine  for  cattle  with 
Prof.  Patricia  Shewen,  now  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Pathobiology. 

“Lab  data  and  field  trials  were 
enough  to  get  a licence  for  the  com- 
mercial production  of  the  Pre- 
sponse®  vaccine,”  he  says,  “but  we 
had  to  turn  it  over  to  farmers  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  vaccine  actually 
worked  on  a large  scale.” 


Intragen  will  play  a part  in  con- 
vincing the  livestock  industry  that 
the  new  Wilkie/Mallard  technologies 
will  benefit  animal  health  and  won’t 
diminish  generations  of  work  in  se- 
lective breeding  of  pigs  for  produc- 
tivity. 

“We  have  really  good  evidence 
that  just  the  opposite  effect  will  be 
seen,”  Wilkie  says. 

He’s  confident  that  the  Thames 
Bend  results  will  echo  trials  at  Arkell, 
which  show  that  high-immune  re- 
sponders also  exhibit  an  improve- 
ment in  productivity  traits  — 
specifically  rapid  growth  rate  — and 
a better  response  to  vaccines. 

It  makes  sense.  If  you  change  an 
animal  population  genetically  to 
raise  the  overall  level  of  health,  you’re 
putting  that  herd  in  a totally  different 
and  higher  performance  category. 
That’s  an  obvious  competitive  ad- 
vantage that  Wilkie  and  Mallard 
want  to  share  first  with  the  Canadian 
pork  industry  as  a launch  site  for  the 
global  market  — and  for  other  in- 
dustries. 

Mallard  is  already  applying  the 
same  principle  to  dairy  cattle,  with 
encouraging  evidence  that  it  will 
benefit  a dairy  cow’s  health  at  high- 
stress  times  before,  during  and  after 
calving.  Identified  high  responders 
have  less  occurrence  of  mastitis,  for 
example.  She  and  Wilkie  also  see  the 
potential  for  similar  applications  in 
poultry  breeding  and  in  the  aquacul- 
ture industry. 

Their  research  has  received  sup- 
port from  the  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council,  the 
pork  industry  and  the  Ontario  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural 
Affairs.  It  has  also  received  a vote  of 
confidence  from  scientific  col- 
leagues, with  researchers  in  at  least 
four  other  countries  already  trying  to 
emulate  the  technology. 

BY  MARY  DICKIESON 
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animal’s  DNA  in  the  laboratory.” 

Even  if  those  approaches  are  pos- 
sible, these  researchers  see  genetic 
engineering  as  a long  and  circuitous 
route  that  can’t  promise  success. 
They  think  it’s  possible  to  improve 
genetic  control  of  animal  health  us- 
ing the  tried-and-true  strategy  of  se- 
lective breeding. 

Since  the  Second  World  War,  the 
Canadian  livestock  industry  has 
been  a leader  in  the  use  of  selective 
breeding  to  improve  overall  produc- 
tion traits  in  many  species  of  food 
animals.  Animal  scientists  in 
Guelph’s  Centre  for  the  Genetic  Im- 
provement of  Livestock  were  among 
the  first  to  show  farmers  how  to 
measure  the  genetic  variables  that 


represent  milk  production  (volume 
of  milk  produced,  fat  content,  etc.) 
and  estimate  the  likelihood  of  a cow 
and  her  offspring  transmitting  those 
characteristics  if  used  for  breeding. 

In  fact,  the  late  Prof.  Brian 


Kennedy,  Animal  and  Poultry  Sci- 
ence, was  involved  in  helping  Wilkie 
and  Mallard  apply  breeding  strate- 
gies to  improve  immune  response  in 
pigs  by  adapting  those  traditionally 
used  to  alter  production  traits  such 
as  leanness  and  growth  rate. 

Wilkie  and  Mallard  have  discov- 
ered that  the  fundamental  ability  of 
pigs  to  resist  disease  can  be  estimated 
in  a similar  way  by  measuring  two 
key  components  of  immune  re- 
sponse: an  animal’s  ability  to  make 
antibodies  and  to  mount  a cellular 
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DEBATES  SIGN 
OF  ‘GOOD  HEALTH’ 

I would  like  to  thank  Jennifer 
Sumner  for  raising  questions 
about  how  research  and  scholar- 
ship are  guided  at  the  University  of 
Guelph  in  the  June  6 issue  of 
@Guelph. 

In  my  new  role  as  vice- 
president  (research),  I very  much 
look  forward  to  helping  faculty 
from  across  the  University  in  the 
sciences,  the  arts,  the  social  sci- 
ences and  the  humanities  to 
achieve  the  research  aspirations 
they  have  set  for  themselves.  I also 
look  forward  to  finding  new  op- 
portunities for  enhancing  research 
at  the  University  and  for  promot- 
ing Guelph’s  diverse  accomplish- 
ments. 

Another  important  part  of  my 
job  will  be  to  work  with  the  pro- 
vost, VPAC,  deans,  chairs  and  di- 
rectors from  all  colleges,  and  other 
members  of  the  administration  to 
ensure  that  our  research  and  schol- 


arship are  grounded  in  the  Univer- 
sity’s commitment  to  teaching, 
academic  freedom  and  the  pursuit 
of  excellence. 

Research  at  Guelph  has  a long 
successful  history  of  balance  be- 
tween basic  and  applied  outcomes, 
and  of  partnerships  with  the  public 
and  private  sectors.  This  diversity 
often  places  us  at  the  leading  edge 
of  new  technologies  and  debates 
that  are  important  in  society,  and  it 
helps  us  connect  with  the  greater 
community  around  us.  I interpret 
these  debates  as  signs  of  “good 
health.” 

It  is  my  role  to  ensure  that  all 
our  pursuits  are  guided  by  research 
policies  that  reinforce  principles  of 
excellence,  transparency  and  integ- 
rity. Doing  that  job  successfully  will 
also  ensure  that  the  University  al- 
ways remains  an  institution  where 
important  questions  such  as  Jenni- 
fer Sumner’s  are  welcomed  and 
discussed. 

Prof.  Alan  Wildeman 

Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics 


THEIR  WORK  PAID  OFF 


June  6 marked  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  first  payroll  run  by  Cyborg  Systems  at  U of  G.  Payroll  staff,  then 
members  of  Financial  Services,  had  worked  for  18  months  converting  from  the  previous  system.  Eight 
members  of  that  original  team  who  are  still  working  in  Human  Resources  were  recognized  at  a recent 
luncheon.  Pictured  in  front,  from  left,  are  Mary  Agnew  and  Gail  Dudnick.  At  back  are  Norma  Harrington,  Ron 
Traviss,  Marlene  Jackie  and  Tereza  Gyuro.  Missing  are  Sandi  McLeod  and  Lillian  Wilson.  With  changing 
technology,  numerous  enhancements  have  been  made  to  the  Human  Resources  systems  over  the  years, 
many  of  them  not  visible  to  employees.  One  visible  change  will  come  in  July  when  U of  G’s  payroll  system 
begins  printing  payroll  advices  using  laser  technology  on  recyclable  paper.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


Water  Conference  Celebrates  Milestone 


SIXTY  years  AGO,  10  organi- 
zations met  in  U of  G’s  War 
Memorial  Hall  and  launched  a 
movement  that  created  conservation 
authorities  in  Ontario.  Earlier  this 
month,  the  Canadian  Water 
Resources  Association  came  to 
Guelph  to  celebrate  that  milestone 
and  hold  its  54  annual  conference. 

The  conference  attracted  320 
delegates  from  across  Canada  and 
around  the  world,  including  the 
United  States,  United  Kingdom, 
Egypt,  South  Africa,  Morocco,  Aus- 
tralia and  Grenada. 

They  included  government  offi- 


cials, consultants,  academics,  mem- 
bers of  non-government  organi- 
zations and  students.  The  delegates’ 
backgrounds  included  engineering, 
biology,  geography,  hydrology,  plan- 
ning and  economics. 

A day-long  session  focused  on  the 
past,  present  and  future  of  conserva- 
tion authorities.  When  Ontario  cre- 
ated the  authorities  in  1946,  their 
primary  responsibility  was  to  control 
flooding  and  erosion,  says  Prof.  Rob 
de  Loe,  Geography,  the  conference 
chair.  “Communities  were  regularly 
devastated  by  floods,  and  conserva- 
tion authorities  were  effective  agen- 


cies for  dealing  with  that  problem,” 
he  says 

Today,  the  role  of  conservation 
authorities  has  expanded  to  include 
wider  watershed  management  re- 
sponsibilities and  to  offer  water- 
based  recreation  on  conservation 
lands. 

One  of  the  biggest  challenges  con- 
servation authorities  face  today  is 
finding  the  money  to  fulfil  their  man- 
date, says  de  Loe.  Government  fund- 
ing has  been  slashed,  leaving  some 
smaller  authorities  with  no  option 
but  to  reduce  staff,  he  says.  Others, 
like  the  Grand  River  Conservation 


Authority  (GRCA),  have  been  able  to 
fill  the  gap  through  fund-raising. 

With  the  spectres  of  the  Walker- 
ton,  Ont.,  and  North  Battleford, 
Sask.,  water-contamination  deaths 
looming,  the  role  and  importance  of 
conservation  authorities  is  likely  to 
increase,  he  says. 

Other  themes  at  the  conference 
included  water-quantity  manage- 
ment in  the  Great  Lakes  basin,  cli- 
mate change,  urban  water  use  and 
management,  and  rural  and  agricul- 
tural water  use  and  management. 

Keynote  speakers  at  the  confer- 
ence were  John  Pigram,  president  of 


the  International  Water  Resources  As- 
sociation; Tony  Smith,  the  GRCA’s  as- 
sistant chief  administrative  officer 
(resource  management);  and 
Grahame  Farquhar,  assistant  scientific 
director  of  the  newly  formed  Cana- 
dian Water  Network  (CWN). 

The  CWN  is  a Network  of  Centres 
of  Excellence  funded  by  the  federal 
government.  De  Loe,  one  of  several 
Guelph  faculty  contributing  to  the 
network,  says  the  CWRA  conference 
provided  an  opportunity  for  members 
of  the  water  community  to  learn  about 
the  CWN  and  to  share  ideas  and  expe- 
riences. 
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contribution  to  any 
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GRAPHICS  TUTORING 


• Poster  Making 

• Power  Point  Presentations 

• Graphics  for  Publications 

• Web  Graphics  & Design 

Call:  760-1863  and  leave  a message 
www.cllckslgns.ca/tutorlng 


REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY 

MARCELL  MERESZ  BA,  RMT 

EFFECTIVE  TREATMENT  FOR: 

. REPETITIVE  STRAIN  INJURIES 

• SPORTS  RELATED  INJURIES 

• STRESS 

CHIROPRACTIC  CARE  CENTRE,  LEVEL  1,  UC  767-5070 
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FOR  SALE 


Photocopier  transparencies  PPC6, 
four  boxes;  four  Sharp  SD-LS20  sta- 
ple cartridges;  two  Canon  original 
FX1  fax  toner  cartridges;  four 
99285A  HP  original  laser  jet  toner 
cartridges,  reasonably  priced, 
Theresa,  Ext.  8774  or  send  e-mail  to 
thood@uoguelph.ca. 


1 989  Dodge  Colt  GT,  runs  well,  good 
gas  mileage,  as  is,  651-0515. 


New  Noritake  dinner  set,  Carolyn 
pattern,  45  pieces,  821-8922. 


Kenmore  Super  Capacity  Plus 
washer,  less  than  two  years  old;  Ken- 
more Ultra  Wash  dishwasher,  excel- 
lent condition;  unique  solid  oak 
chair  with  copper  accents  and  futon 
mattress,  made  locally;  wood  table 
for  workroom,  821-1840. 


Dark  brown  faux  fur,  size  16/18,  very 
warm;  stenographer’s  black  chair; 
easy  listening  music  in  LP  form, 
822-0786. 


Window  air  conditioner,  8250  BTU, 
used  four  months,  like  new,  still 
under  warranty,  787-2797  or  send 
e-mail  to  wfung@uoguelph.ca. 


Three-bedroom,  2,000-square-foot 
house  in  Village  on  the  Green,  over- 
looking greenbelt,  2Vi  baths,  master 
ensuite  with  Jacuzzi  tub,  two  fire- 
places, balcony  off  kitchen,-finished 
ground  level  with  walkout  to  patio, 
central  air  and  vac,  three-car  indoor 
parking,  walking  distance  to  campus 
and  downtown,  824-  0067. 


Graco  high  chair;  Graco  Pack  N’  Go 
playpen,  blue  green  plaid;  child’s 
plastic  drawing  table  with  storage 
area;  full-size  baker’s  rack,  white  and 
gold,  three  shelves;  three-shelf 


microwave  cart;  bookcases,  black, 
five  shelves,  sue  by  three  feet;  blue 
bookshelf,  three  shelves;  four-level 
cat  tree;  oak  video  tape  holder;  desk, 
766-1383  or  send  e-mail  to  ethom- 
set@uoguelph.ca. 


1999  AQHA  incentive  funded  filly, 
started  western  but  would  make  a 
nice  English  horse;  she  trailers,  clips, 
bathes  and  more,  836-1176  or  send 
e-mai  to  qh_queen@hotmail.com. 


Handmade  wooden  clothes  dryers, 
fold  out  into  three  sections,  Ext. 
6580. 


WANTED 


Volunteers  interested  in  helping  the 
environment  and  working  on  your 
communication  and  presentation 
skills,  Ext.  8178  or  send  e-mail  to 
recycle@pr.uoguelph.ca. 


Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment 
for  serious  grad  student  for  Sept.  1 , 
$450  to  $500,  send  e-mail  to  mireya- 
guerra@hotmail.com. 


One-bedroom  apartment  within 
walking  distance  to  campus  for 
female  grad  student  for  Aug.  1,  park- 
ing required,  send  e-mail  to  tor- 
rey@purdue.edu. 


Two-bedroom  apartment  for  post- 
doc and  family  for  July  1,  on  bus 
route,  send  e-mail  to  chinoo63@hot- 
mail.com. 


Two-bedroom  apartment  for 
August  or  September,  send  e-mail  to 
jessdonovan@hotmail.com. 


Two-bedroom  apartment  for  Aug.  1 
for  quiet,  mature  female  students, 
send  e-mail  to  Olivia  at  ostone@ 
ovc.uoguelph.ca  or  call  Kelly  at 
829-3530. 


One-  or  two-bedroom  apartment 
for  Septmber  or  October  for  mature 
professional  couple,  827-9589  week- 
days until  July  31  and  519-369-6331 
on  weekends. 


Visiting  academic  from  Australia 
requires  furnished  accommodation 
for  family  of  four  from  Sept.  1 to 
Nov.  1,  will  take  good  care  of  prop- 
erty, non-smokers,  willing  to  pay 
deposit  and  bond,  send  e-mail  to  jil- 
lalbrecht@optusnet.com.au. 


Mature  female  grad  student  needs 
one  month’s  accommodation  from 
Aug.  15  to  Sept.  15,  Pauline, 
827-0084  or  send  e-mail  to 
pachola@uoguelph.ca. 


FOR  RENT 


Furnished  four-bedroom  house, 
three  baths,  basement  apartment, 
close  to  downtown,  security  system, 
central  vac,  air  conditioning,  electric 
heating,  available  for  August,  10-  or 
12-month  lease,  leave  message  at 
837-3744  or  send  e-mail  to  opti- 
mal@sentex.net. 


Cottage  on  Bruce  Peninsula,  large 
lot,  only  two  weeks  left  in  July,  non- 
smokers,  no  pets,  leave  message  at 
763-1236  or  send  e-mail  to  bard- 
well@ovc.uoguelph.ca. 


Three-bedroom  house  close  to 
Hartsland  Mall,  bus  and  campus,  air, 
parking,  non-smokers,  no  pets, 
$1,200  a month  plus  utilities,  avail- 
able Sept.  1,767-1312. 


Two-bedroom  holiday  home  in 
south  of  France  (Antibes/French 
Riviera),  furnished,  two  baths,  avail- 
able weekly  and  monthly,  Nicole, 
836-6745  or  send  e-mail  to  fnmoll@ 
webtv.net. 


Bad  news:  you  can’t  compete  unless  you’re  a master  of  e-Business  technology. 

Good  news:  you  have  at  your  disposal  a master  of  e-Business  technology. 

True,  the  Internet  has  made  the  business  environment  more  complex.  But,  the  glass  isn't  always  half 
empty.  There's  a simple  way  to  stay  competitive:  contact  Onward  Computer  Systems,  an  Intel11  Premier 
Provider,  part  of  the  intel  e-Business  Network.  We  will  ensure  that  your  e-Business  stays  ahead  of  the 
curve.  We’re  trained  on  the  latest  technologies  that  can  give  your  company  an  edge.  Sure,  e-Business  can 

be  daunting.  But  with  Intel  Premier  Providers,  the  glass  is  always  half  full.  ^ : — s 

( -»  mtel.com/gopremier  J 
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Business  With  A View 
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Meetings  In  Style 

Lei  us  help  you  create 
your  next  corporate  event 


► your  company's  AGM 
>■  the  media  conference 

► a new  product  launch 

► a client  appreciation 

► your  major  anniversary 

► or  a guest  speaker 

Call  519.837.5662 
ext  2804 


PROBLEM  TO  SOLVE? 

Prototyping 
R&  D/Engineering 
Prec.  Machining 

IDEA  TO  REALIZE? 

PRODUCT  TO  PRODUCE? 

Consulting 

WE  MAKE 

YOUR  PROJECT  A 

Manufacture 

Reality! 

and  Repair  of 

PROTOLINE 

Conventional  8 
Electronic  Gages 
Cylindrical,  Jig  8 

PROTOLINE  PROTOTYPE  & TOOLING  INC. 

Surface  Grinding 

CONSULTING  TOOLING  MANUFACTURING 

FROM  CONCEPT  TO  REALITY 

Microlon  Industr. 

TEL:  837-0103  FAX:  837-1637 

EMAIL:  PR0T0@G0LDEN.NET 

Lubricant 

IN  REAL  ESTATE  — 
EXPERIENCE  COUNTS 


FOR  THE  GUELPH  AREA 
LET  BILL ’S  EXPERIENCE 
WORK  FOR  YOU! 


#1  in  Sales  Ends  (Individual  Unassisted  Sales) 
1992,  1993, 1994, 1995, 1996, 1997,  1998 
Top  100  in  Canada  — “Canada’s  Best  Real 
Estate  Performers”  (stood  77  out  of  82,000 
agents  in  1992) 

When  Buying  or  Selling,  call  BILL 


BILL  GREEN 

B.Sc.fAgr.).  T1  OAC, 


824-9050 


E-mail:  bgreen@royalcity.com 


k ROY  VI.  CITY  REALTY  LIMITED 


No  student  should  settle  for  average. 

A personalized  program  will  give  your  child  the 
confidence  to  succeed.  Oxford  helps  students  achieve 
higher  marks  and  gain  more  confidence  as  they  develop 
new  skills  for  success  in  school  and  life. 


Call  Today! 

511  Edinburgh  Rd.S 

Guelph  826-5365 


OXFORD 


LEARNING  CENTRES* 

www.oxfordleorning.com 
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ARBORETUM 


The  Arboretum  Auxiliary’s  Sunday 
afternoon  walks  continue  June  24 
with  “Pond  Life,”  July  1 with  “Early 
Summer  Discovery  Tour,”  July  8 
with  “Wilderness  Detectives,”  July 
15  with  “Gosling  Wildlife  Gardens,” 
July  22  with  “Old-Growth  Forest” 
and  July  29  with  “The  Nose  Knows.” 
The  walks  leave  from  the  Nature 
Centre  at  2 p.m.  and  are  free,  with  a 
suggested  donation  of  $3  per  person. 


The  Arboretum  presents  the  work- 
shop “Stories  in  Stone”  July  21  from 
1 to  3:30  p.m.  Led  by  avocational 
archeologist  Larry  Drew,  this  hands- 
on  session  for  the  family  (age  10  and 
up)  will  explore  rocks,  minerals  and 
fossils.  Cost  is  $18  for  adults,  $9  for 
children  or  $40  for  a family  of  four. 
Register  by  July  6 at  Ext.  4110. 


Landscape  architect  Christopher 
Campbell,  designer  of  the  Arbore- 
tum’s English  garden,  leads  the 
workshop  “Inspiring  Gardens:  The 
English  Garden”  July  25  from  9 to 
11:30  a.m.  Cost  is  $20.  Register  by 
July  11  at  Ext.  4110. 


Workshops  slated  for  September  at 
the  Arboretum  include  “Fall  War- 
bler Workshop:  Practice,  Persistence 
and  Patience”  Sept.  6 and  “Hawk 
Workshop:  Those  Magnificent  Rap- 
tors” Sept.  12.  Cost  of  each  work- 
shop is  $45.  Registration  deadlines 
are  in  late  August. 


|V  ENT  S 


The  Arboretum  Auxiliary  holds  its 
annual  plant  sale  Sept.  8 from  9 a.m. 
to  3 p.m.  at  the  R.J.  Hilton  Centre  on 
College  Avenue.  Admission  is  free. 


NOTICES 


Acceptance  Without  Limits  (AWL), 
the  on-campus  eating  disorder/body 
image  awareness  group,  is  compiling 
a collection  of  personal  stories  this 
summer.  If  you’re  interested  in  shar- 
ing your  eating  disorder/body  image 
struggles  with  others,  call  the  AWL 
co-ordinator  at  the  Wellness  Centre 
at  Ext.  4066  or  send  e-mail  to 
awl@uoguelph.ca. 


The  Central  Student  Association’s 
28th  annual  Guelph  Community 
Barbecue  is  July  12,  beginning  at  4 
p.m.  on  Branion  Plaza.  For  more 
information  or  to  volunteer  for  the 
event,  call  Janet  McLaughlin  or  Mike 
Stephenson  at  Ext.  4407. 


The  Professional  Staff  Association 
holds  its  annual  general  meeting 
June  21  from  noon  to  1:30  p.m.  in 
Thornbrough  100. 


The  Canadian  Institutes  of  Health 
Research  (CIHR)  is  launching  two 
new  scholarship  programs  to  attract 
health  sciences  writers  of  tomorrow. 
CIHR  is  offering  two  $5,000  scholar- 
ships for  senior  undergraduate  stu- 
dents and  up  to  five  $20,000  awards 
for  graduate  students.  Details  are  on 
the  Web  at  www.cihr.ca. 


As  of  June  29,  the  eight  metered 
parking  spots  directly  to  the  north 
side  of  the  beef  barn  will  be  decom- 
missioned due  to  construction  of  the 
new  classroom  cluster. 


A sale  of  the  remaining  contents  of 
the  beef  barn  runs  daily  until  June  22 
in  the  University  Centre  courtyard. 
Hours  are  noon  to  2 p.m.  Payment  is 
by  cash  and  cheque  only.  All  items 
must  be  removed  from  the  court- 
yard by  5 p.m.  daily. 


College  d’Alfred  is  hosting  its  second 
annual  golf  classic  July  13  at  the 
Outaouais  Golf  Club  in  Rockland. 
Tee-off  time  is  12:30  p.m.  This  is  a 
fund-raising  event  organized  by  the 
Foundation  of  College  d’Alfred. 
Registration  is  $100  and  includes 
green  fees,  cart  rental  and  dinner.  To 
register,  call  Nicole  Maisonneuve  at 
613-679-  2218,  Ext.  504. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services  will  offer 
a number  of  WebCT  presentations 
and  workshops  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. “Introduction  to  WebCT  3.5" 
provides  a general  overview  of 
WebCT  and  runs  July  9 and  Aug.  1. 
“WebCT  3.5  — Hands-on  for  First- 
Time  Users”  is  a three-hour  work- 
shop running  July  10,  Aug.  2 and 
Aug.  31.  “Upgrading  to  WebCT  3.5 
for  Experienced  Users”  is  a three- 
hour  workshop  offered  July  12,  Aug. 
3 and  Aug.  30.  All  sessions  are  in  Day 


Hall  211.  Registration  is  required 
and  is  available  online  at  www.tss. 
uoguelph.ca/scripts/register/work- 
shop_list/workshop_list.cfm.  If  you 
don’t  have  on-campus  access  to  the 
Web,  call  Mary  Nairn  at  Ext.  3571. 
For  information  about  WebCT,  visit 
the  Web  site  http://course-link. 
uoguelph.ca/alLabout.  html  or  call 
Richard  Gorrie,  Ext.  3731. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Laura  Schlaht,  Family  Rela- 
tions and  Applied  Nutrition,  is  June 
26  at  10  a.m.  in  HAFA  243.  The  the- 
sis is  “Non-Profit  and  For-Profit 
Agencies  in  a Managed  Competition 
Environment:  Are  They  Competing 
on  a Level  Playing  Field?”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Joseph  Tindale. 


The  final  examination  of  Yolanda 
Wiersma,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Zoology,  is  June  27  at 
2 p.m.  in  Axelrod  265A.  The  thesis  is 
“When  Is  a Small  Park  Big  Enough? 
Effects  of  Size,  Isolation  and  Human 
Disturbance  on  Faunal  Relaxation  in 
Canadian  National  Parks.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Tom  Nudds. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


McCrae  House  hosts  Canada  Day 
celebrations  July  1 from  noon  to  4 
p.m.  The  day  will  include  historical 
demonstrations,  music,  refresh- 
ments and  activities  for  the  entire 


family.  Admission  is  free.  Other 
McCrae  House  events  this  summer 
include  a history  camp  July  16  to  20 
for  children  aged  five  to  10,  summer 
teas  on  Wednesdays  from  2 to  4 p.m. 
and  the  annual  Teddy  Bear  Picnic 
Aug.  16  from  1 to  4 p.m.  For  more 
information,  call  836-1221. 


The  Hillside  Festival  runs  July  27  to 
29  at  Guelph  Lake.  For  information, 
visit  the  Web  site  www.hillside.on.ca. 


Woodlawn  Cemetery’s  annual  spirit 
walks  are  Sept.  9,  beginning  at  1 p.m. 
and  running  every  20  minutes.  Tick- 
ets are  $7  for  adults,  $4  for  students, 
and  must  be  purchased  in  advance. 
Call  836-1221  to  reserve  a place. 


Guelph  Civic  Museum  features  the 
exhibition  "Ten  Pieceful  Years,”  a 
celebration  of  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  Royal  City  Quilters  Guild,  until 
July  2.  Opening  June  22  is  “Guelph’s 
Industrious  Past,”  highlighting  four 
of  Guelph’s  early  industries:  Ray- 
mond Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Taylor- 
Forbes  Company  Ltd.,  Bell  Organ 
and  Piano  Co.  and  Gilson  Manufac- 
turing. The  exhibition  continues 
until  Nov.  3.  Running  July  14  to  Sept. 
10  is  “The  Noble  Experiment:  Tem- 
perance and  Prohibition.” 


Storytellers  Leslie  Robbins  and  Paul 
Conway  present  an  hour  of  stories 
about  water  and  its  importance  to 
Guelph  June  24  at  2 p.m.  at  Guelph 
Civic  Museum. 


Norm  & Jean  Jaffa's 
Trip  Of  A Lifetime  Series 
October  8-21,  2001 
ian  lsl3nds  wi tft 
Celebrity  Cruises  -‘Mercury" 

Maui  - Kauai 

Kona  Coast  & Hilo  Coast 
of  the  Big  Island  of  Hawaii 

Inclusion  of:  from 

- Flights 

- 2 Nights  at  Hyatt  Hnl. 

- Cruise  & Taxes 

per  person 


$4041,00 


AJV1ERICAISJ 


Royal  City  Travel 

(519)763  3520 


2^SS  Travel  Agency 

Representative 
ON.  LIC.  #2716341 
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The  East  Village  townhouse  complex,  the  new  kid  on  the  block  at  U of  G, 
is  welcoming  hundreds  of  returning  students  back  to  campus  this  week. 


PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 

Townhouse  Complex 
Opens  Its  Doors 

U of  G’s  first  new  single-student  residence  since  1 972 
is  designed  specifically  for  upper-year  students 


Deans  Appointed 
in  Arts,  CBS,  OAC 

Provost  lauds  search  committees , campus  input 


IN  T] 


2 Construction  on  campus 
is  building  for  the  future. 


3 University  of  Guelph- 
Humber  goes  public. 


6 ROYAL  Society  of  Canada 
honours  philosopher. 


7 WEB  MASTER  helps  U of  G 
capitalize  on  Internet  potential. 


CFI,  OIT 
Support 
Three 
Projects 

U of  G researchers  will 
receive  close  to  $4  million 


Three  U of  G research  projects 
aimed  at  developing  econo- 
mically and  environmentally  sus- 
tainable cropping  systems,  im- 
proving beef  cattle  breeding  and 
developing  carbohydrate-based 
drugs  have  received  nearly  $4 
million  from  the  Canada 
Foundation  for  Innovation  (CFI) 
and  the  Ontario  Innovation  Trust 
(OIT). 

All  three  projects  fall  under  CFI’s 
New  Opportunities  Fund,  which 
covers  40  per  cent  of  the  infrastruc- 
ture costs  of  a project.  CFI  commit- 
ted the  first  $2  million  to  the  U of  G 
projects,  with  OIT  committing  to 
provide  up  to  $2  million  in  match- 
ing support.  The  remaining  funding 
will  come  from  die  research  institu- 
tions and  private-,  public-  and 
voluntary-sector  partners. 

CFI’s  New  Opportunities  Fund 
is  intended  to  attract  and  retain 
young  faculty.  In  this  latest  round  of 
funding,  U of  G captured  almost  16 
per  cent  of  the  total  $14.6  million 
available,  the  highest  percentage  of 
any  of  the  23  Canadian  universities 
receiving  awards,  says  Prof. 
Deborah  Stacey,  assistant  vice- 
president  (research  infrastructure 
programs).  Guelph  also  received  the 
two  single  largest  awards  — 
$980,908  and  $596,447. 

“This  achievement  is  a reflection 
of  the  high  quality  of  our  new  fac- 
ulty and  their  research,”  she  says. 

Continued  on  page  8 


For  the  first  time  in  almost  30 
years,  U of  G has  a new 
single-student  residence.  The  East 
Village  townhouse  complex  opened 
this  week,  and  some  500  upper-year 
students  are  expected  to  move  into 
the  apartment-style  residence  rooms 
by  the  time  classes  start  officially 
Sept.  10. 

"We  are  very  excited  about  the 
new  East  Village  residence  complex 
and  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in 
several  years,  we  are  able  to  accom- 
modate almost  all  of  the  upper-year 
students  who  applied  to  five  on- 
campus,”  says  Heather  Lane,  the  new 
director  of  Student  Housing  Serv- 
ices. 

The  townhouse  complex,  which 
has  been  under  construction  for  just 
12  months,  is  the  capstone  of 
Guelph’s  student  residences.  The 
townhouses  have  either  four  or  five 
bedrooms,  two  bathrooms,  a kitchen 
and  a shared  living  area.  In  all,  U of  G 
has  14  different  on-campus  living 
environments,  making  it  one  of  the 


largest  university  housing  systems  in 
the  country. 

The  last  single-student  residence 
built  on  campus  — East  Residences 
— opened  in  1972.  The  family  hous- 
ing complex  on  College  Avenue 
opened  in  1991.  The  addition  of  the 
new  East  Village,  designed  specifi- 
cally for  upper-year  students,  means 
that  Guelph  will  house  more  than 
5,000  students  in  its  single  and  fam- 
ily residences,  an  increase  of  more 
than  600  over  last  year. 

More  than  3,000  of  those  stu- 
dents are  in  first  year.  Guelph’s  resi- 
dence guarantee  ensures  that  all 
first-year  students  who  applied  by 
the  due  date  will  be  accommodated 
on  campus. 

The  schedule  for  the  opening  of 
the  new  townhouse  complex  is  ex- 
tremely tight,  but  the  majority  of 
units  are  nearly  completed,  says 
Lane.  But  19  of  the  164  units  that 
were  expected  to  open  by  Sept.  9 will 
not  be  ready  until  after  that  date. 

Continued  on  page  8 


The  changing  of  the  guard 
among  U of  G’s  senior 
administration  has  continued  with 
the  appointment  of  three  new 
college  deans  this  summer.  They  are 
Jacqueline  Murray  in  the  College  of 
Arts,  Michael  Ernes  in  the  College  of 
Biological  Science  and  Craig 
Pearson  in  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College. 

Murray,  who  hails  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Windsor,  joined  U of  G 
this  week.  Pearson,  a chief  scientist 
with  the  Australian  government, 
takes  on  the  top  job  at  OAC  in  De- 
cember. And  Ernes,  dean  of  research 
and  graduate  school  for  biological 
sciences  at  the  University  of  Man- 
chester, comes  to  Guelph  in  August 
2002.  (For  profiles  of  the  new  deans, 
see  pages  4 and  5.) 

“Guelph’s  success  as  a learner- 
centred  and  research-intensive  uni- 
versity is  ultimately  a reflection  of 
the  outstanding  faculty,  staff  and  ad- 
ministrative leaders  we  attract  and 
have  attracted  over  the  years,”  says 
president  Mordechai  Rozanski. 
“This  tradition  of  talent  and  excel- 
lence continues  with  our  three  new 
deans,  who  also  demonstrate  our  na- 
tional and  international  reach.  They 
succeed  first-class  predecessors  who 
made  great  contributions  to  their 
colleges  and  the  University.” 

Prof.  Alastair  Summerlee,  pro- 
vost and  vice-president  (academic) 
and  chair  of  the  three  search  com- 
mittees, says  the  challenge  "was  to 
find  individuals  with  a clear  sense  of 
vision,  but  also  an  understanding  of 
the  values  and  attitudes  that  make 
Guelph  unique.  There  was  a deliber- 
ate effort  to  recruit  people  who 
would  continue  the  tradition  of 
working  both  for  the  college  and  for 
the  University.  There  was  also  an 
emphasis  on  choosing  leaders  who 
demonstrated  a real  sense  of  caring 
about  the  people  and  the  institution. 


Update  on 

This  issue  of  @Guelph  contains 
a special  planning  supplement 
to  update  members  of  the  U of  G 
community  on  Guelph's  academic 
planning  in  preparation  for  the 
increased  cohort  and  beyond. 

This  year,  there  will  be  intensive 
planning  activity  involving  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  The  Plan- 
ning Steering  Committee  will  be 


All  three  appointments  fulfil  those 
objectives.” 

Summerlee  lauds  the  search 
committee  members  for  the  consid- 
erable amount  of  time  and  effort 
they  devoted  to  the  selection  pro- 
cess. He  also  praises  the  extensive 
participation  from  the  University 
community. 

“The  responses  from  the  com- 
munity were  outstanding  and  pro- 
vided the  committees  with  lots  to 
think  about,  which  strengthened  the 
processes.” 

The  three  new  deans  are  the  latest 
additions  to  a growing  list  of  new 
senior  administrators. 

In  July,  Prof.  Alan  Wildeman 
succeeded  Prof.  Larry  Milligan  as 
vice-president  (research).  In  April, 
Prof.  Peter  Tremaine  arrived  from 
Newfoundland’s  Memorial  Univer- 
sity to  become  dean  of  the  College  of 
Physical  and  Engineering  Science. 

In  2000,  Summerlee  became  pro- 
vost and  vice-president  (academic), 
Prof.  Maureen  Mancuso  was  ap- 
pointed associate  vice-president 
(academic),  Brenda  Whiteside  was 
named  associate  vice-president  (stu- 
dent affairs)  and  Prof.  Alun  Joseph 
became  dean  of  the  College  of  Social 
and  Applied  Human  Sciences. 

“I  am  tremendously  proud  of  the 
superb  leadership  team  we  have  cre- 
ated at  Guelph,”  says  Rozanski.  “I 
commend  the  dean  search  commit- 
tees and  their  chair,  provost  Alastair 
Summerlee,  as  well  as  the  other 
search  committees  that  have  helped 
and  are  currently  helping  us  recruit 
renewed  University  leadership.” 

Searches  are  now  under  way  for 
other  key  positions:  two  associate 
vice-presidents  for  research  and 
agri-food/partnerships  and  director 
of  Communications  and  Public 
Affairs. 


Planning 

making  regular  reports  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  University 
Planning  and  Senate,  and  there 
will  be  updates  in  @Guelph. 

The  provost,  as  chair  of  the 
Planning  Steering  Committee, 
welcomes  feedback  and  com- 
ments from  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity community  at  provost@ 
exec.uoguelph.ca. 


BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 
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Personal,  Group  and  Business  Travel 
Air,  Car.  Hotel,  Train,  Cruise  & Insurance 
24  Hour  Worldwide  Emergency  Help 
Disney  College  of  Knowledge  Specialists 
Holland  Travel  Professionals 
Vacation  Installment  Plan 


IAI5U1BE 

Golding  Travel  Ltd. 

So  util  City  Centre 

304  STONE  ROAD  WEST  - GUELPH 

(519)  836-4940 


The  Mortgage  Centre  ™ 
(519)  242-7777 


As  your  local  Mortgage  Centre  specialist, 
I get  Canada’s  leading  lenders  to 
compete  for  your  business  in  an 
electronic  bid  process. 

Get  the  banks’  best  offers 
and  discounted  rates  without  any 
shopping  around  or  wasted  time. 

Free  Consultations. 

Unbiased  and  Professional  Service. 
My  Fees  Paid  by  Lender  O.A.C. 

Pre-Approval  • Renewal  • Switches 
Consolidation  • New  Homes 


Peter  Fabry,  B.Comm.  (Guelph) 
Mortfogt  Consultant 


* 


C ANVISION  OO 
OPTICAL 

666  Woolwich  Street, 
Guelph 


Largest  selection  of 
Quality  & Designer  frames 
in  the  area:  Polo,  Gucci, 
Christian  Dior,  Safilo, 
Giorgio  Armani  & More! 


766-7676 


Guelph  Montessori  School 

A.M.l./A.M.S.  Certified  Teachers 
Established  Since  1978 


Visit  our  classrooms  and  see  why 
Guelph  Montessori  students  excel 
♦ Reading  and  Writing  before  Grade  One 
*Low  Student  / Teacher  Ratio 
♦ Strong  Academics  - Math,  Geometry, 
Geography,  Botany,  Culture  and  more 
♦ French,  Music,  Karate,  Swimming, 
Skating , Gym  and  many  extras 
+For  children  2. 5 years  to  Grade  Six 

Come  see  the  difference! 


NEW  LOCATION  - 151  Waterloo  Ave.  Guelph 


www3.sympatico.ca/guclphmontcssorischool/ 


519-836-3810 


MPP  Officially  Awards 
Facilities  Funding 

Campus  projects  include  improved  accessibility  for  students  with  disabilities 


Guelph-Wellington  MPP  Bren- 
da Elliott  was  on  campus 
Tuesday  to  officially  award  U of  G a 
$6-million  allocation  from  the 
provincial  government  to  assist  in 
facilities  renewal. 

Projects  supported  by  this  fund- 
ing include  fire  safety,  classroom  up- 
grades and  improved  accessibility 
for  students  with  disabilities. 

The  $6  million  includes  a $4.3- 
million  allocation  from  the  Super- 
Build  program  for  facilities  renewal 
and  a $ 1.7-million  facilities  renewal 
allocation  from  the  Ministry  of 
Training,  Colleges  and  Universities 
for  the  2001/2002  fiscal  year. 

“This  funding  will  enhance  the 
quality  of  life  for  the  students,  fac- 
ulty and  staff  of  the  University  of 
Guelph,”  said  Elliott  during  an  an- 
nouncement held  at  a new  barrier- 
free  accessibility  ramp  funded  by  Su- 


perBuild  money  that  gives  students 
with  disabilities  access  to  classrooms 
in  Macdonald  Hall.  “We  can  all  be 
proud  of  the  accomplishments  of 
this  strong,  vibrant,  growing  univer- 
sity,” she  said. 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
lauded  the  government  for  increas- 
ing its  level  of  support  for  facilities 
renewal  for  this  year. 

“We  are  continuing  to  work  to- 
ward our  aspiration  that  all  qualified 
and  motivated  students  admitted  to 
our  university  will  have  access,”  he 
said. 

“The  SuperBuild  funding  is  cru- 
cial to  helping  us  meet  that  ideal  by 
allowing  us  to  undertake  projects 
that  improve  physical  access  like  the 
ramp  we  are  highlighting  today.  We 
would  like  to  encourage  the  govern- 
ment to  continue  to  recognize  the 
need  to  renew  and  expand  facilities 


support  in  the  future.” 

Trudy  Smit-Quosai  of  the  Centre 
for  Students  with  Disabilities  added 
that  the  new  ramp  “will  mean  that 
students,  staff  and  faculty  who  use 
wheelchairs  or  scooters  can  access 
the  classroom  easily  and  independ- 
ently and  through  a direct  rather 
than  a back-door  route.” 

Smit-Quosai  is  also  a member  of 
the  Committee  on  Campus  Accessi- 
bility, which  completes  or  commis- 
sions campus  audits  of  accessibility 
and  makes  recommendations  on  the 
prioritization  of  accessibility  proj- 
ects. 

“Classroom  accessibility  has  al- 
ways been  a priority  of  the  commit- 
tee,” she  says.  “Macdonald  Hall  has 
presented  an  access  problem  for 
quite  some  time.  With  the  funding 
available,  the  committee’s  recom- 
Continued  on  page  10 


Campus  Construction  Is 
Building  for  the  Future 

Provincial,  federal  funding  supports  wide-ranging  activity 


UOF  G HAS  HAD  a busy  summer. 

The  campus  was  the  hub  of 
much  new  construction,  renovation 
and  relocation  activity  as,  per  its 
plans,  it  continued  expanding  and 
building  for  the  future. 

“This  volume  of  activity  is  possi- 
ble as  a result  of  targeted  provincial 
funding,  including  SuperBuild 
funds,  facilities  renewal  funding,  the 
Canada  Foundation  for  Innovation 
(CFI)  and  the  Ontario  Research  and 
Development  Challenge  Fund,”  says 
Nancy  Sullivan,  vice-president 
(finance  and  administration). 

“Staff  in  Physical  Resources  have 
been  working  non-stop  to  finish  as 
many  projects  as  possible  before  the 
start  of  classes.  Physical  Resources 
currently  has  in  excess  of  200  active 
project  files.” 

One  of  the  biggest  projects  of  the 
summer  was  the  construction  of  the 
East  Village  townhouse  complex 
(see  story  on  page  1). 

The  next  largest  project  was  the 
demolition  of  the  barns  on  Trent 
Lane  as  part  of  preparing  the  site  for 
Guelph’s  new  classroom  complex. 
The  work,  which  is  nearing  comple- 
tion, has  included  salvaging  lime- 
stone from  the  barns’  foundation, 
which  will  be  incorporated  into  the 
new  complex.  Construction  is  ex- 
pected to  begin  in  late  fall  2001. 


The  much-needed  classroom 
complex  will  seat  about  1,500  stu- 
dents in  four  lecture  halls  and  five 
smaller  classrooms,  and  will  feature 
the  latest  in  computer-based  multi- 
media  equipment  for  the  delivery  of 
technology-assisted  courses. 

Funded  in  part  by  the  provincial 
SuperBuild  program,  the  complex  is 
scheduled  to  open  in  2003,  in  time  to 
accommodate  the  expected  student 
enrolment  increase  resulting  from 
the  so-called  “double  cohort.” 

Tied  to  the  barns’  demolition  was 
the  construction  of  nine  studios  for 
fine  art  graduate  students  in  Black- 
wood Hall  and  the  former  fire  hall. 
These  studios  replace  space  that  stu- 
dents occupied  in  the  barns. 

“The  new  studios  are  very  good 
space  for  artwork,”  says  Prof.  Mary 
Cyr,  director  of  the  School  of  Fine 
Art  and  Music.  “Everything  is 
brighter,  and  the  space  is  so  much 
better-equipped.  We  have  movable 
walls,  so  the  studio  space  can  be  ad- 
justed, and  we  also  have  built-in 
storage  space  for  the  students.” 

In  preparation  for  building  a new 
350,000-square-foot  science  com- 
plex on  Gordon  Street,  a number  of 
people  and  offices  in  buildings  south 
of  the  Axelrod  Building  will  be  relo- 
cated this  fall. 

Among  other  projects,  Zoology 


Annex  2 is  being  refurbished  to  tem- 
porarily accommodate  the  Institute 
of  Ichthyology,  which  will  be  part  of 
the  science  complex;  Young  House 
will  be  the  new  home  of  the  Cana- 
dian Journal  of  Botany,  and  the  cor- 
ner of  East  and  South  Ring  roads  will 
be  the  new  location  for  Environmen- 
tal Health  and  Safety.  A final  design 
of  the  science  complex  is  expected  to 
be  approved  by  Board  of  Governors 
this  fall,  with  construction  beginning 
in  2002. 

Other  work  over  the  summer  that 
will  continue  in  the  academic  year  in- 
cludes: 

• Complete  renovation  and  expan- 
sion of  the  Canadian  Research  In- 
stitute for  Food  Safety.  Funded  by 
CFI,  the  renovation,  which  will 
add  significant  laboratory  and  of- 
fice space,  will  be  completed  this 
fall. 

• Expansion  and  addition  of  trans- 
genic greenhouses  to  the  Crop  Sci- 
ence Building,  also  funded  by  CFI, 
to  be  completed  this  fall. 

• Renovation  of  the  Ontario  Veteri- 
nary College,  which  will  add  labs 
and  a link  to  enhance  safety.  This 
is  the  first  phase  of  a much  larger 
redevelopment  planned  once 
funding  is  identified. 

Continued  on  page  10 
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U OF  G RECEIVES 
AWARD  OF  MERIT 

Family  and  Children’s  Serv- 
ices of  Guelph  and  Welling- 
ton County  presented  its 
first  Award  of  Merit  to  the 
University  of  Guelph  in  rec- 
ognition of  its  long-term 
and  significant  commit- 
ment to  the  lives  of  children 
and  families  in  the  Guelph 
community.  The  award 
cited  U of  G for  the  contri- 
butions of  many  volunteers 
who  have  served  the  agency, 
the  participation  of  faculty 
and  staff  on  the  agency’s  board  and 
committees,  and  the  work  done  by 
the  Department  of  Family  Rela- 
tions and  Applied  Nutrition  and 
the  Centre  for  Families,  Work  and 
Well-Being.  Family  relations  pro- 
fessor Kerry  Daly  accepted  the 
award  on  behalf  of  the  University. 


ASSOCIATE  DEAN  OF 
B.SC  PROGRAM  NAMED 

Prof.  Fred  Ramprashad  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Biological  Science  has  been 
appointed  associate  dean  of  the 
B.Sc.  program,  effective  Aug.  1. 
Formerly  academic  assistant  to  the 
dean  of  CBS,  he  will  take  a leader- 
ship role  in  the  B.Sc.  program, 
working  closely  with  the  deans  of 
CBS  and  CPES.  Duties  include 
chairing  the  B.Sc.  program  com- 
mittee, working  with  departmental 
curriculum  committees  on  cur- 
ricular changes  and  working  with 
faculty  to  develop  modules  for  the 
Advanced  Analysis  and  Training 
Centre.  Ramprashad  will  also  con- 
tinue to  serve  CBS  as  a program 
counsellor. 


DIRECTOR  APPOINTED 

Roberta  Mason  was  appointed 
director  of  Student  Life  and  Career 
Services  in  the  division  of  Student 
Affairs  July  1.  She  was  previously 
acting  co-director  of  the  Office  of 
First-Year  Studies  (OFYS).  In  her 
new  position,  she  oversees  Career 
Services,  OFYS  and  Student  Lead- 
ership and  Involvement  Programs. 


NEWSLETTER  WINS  AWARD 

Independent  Study/ @access  won  a 
marketing  award  for  its  IS  Link 
newsletter  from  the  Canadian 
Association  for  University  Con- 
tinuing Education.  The  association 
singled  out  the  newsletter’s  2000/ 
2001  special  issue  for  its  use  of  col- 
our, reader- friendly  format  and 
graphics.  It’s  the  second  time  in 
three  years  the  department  has 
been  recognized  for  IS  Link. 

PROJECT  SERVE  HONOURED 

Leadership,  Service  and  Involve- 
ment Programs  received  the  2001 
Program  of  the  Year  Award  from 
the  Student  Affairs  and  Services 
Association  of  the  Canadian  Asso- 
ciation of  College  and  University 
Student  Services  for  Project  Serve, 
an  annual  community-based  event 
that  encourages  students  to  volun- 
teer on  and  off  campus.  The  award 
recognizes  a program  that  exhibits 
innovation  and  creativity,  makes  a 
contribution  to  student  and/or 
professional  development  and  has 
significant  meaning  for  its  home 
institution. 


Guelph-Humber  Goes  Public 


Recruitment  efforts  target  students  in  Toronto  area 


The  University  of  Guelph- 
Humber  has  received  high 
praise  from  the  provincial  govern- 
ment, encouragement  from  em- 
ployers and  endorsement  from  U of 
G senators  and  governors  at  both 
institutions.  Now  we’re  going  to  find 
out  what  students  think. 

This  month,  Guelph-Humber 
launches  recruitment  efforts  for 
joint  degree  and  diploma  programs 
scheduled  to  begin  in  fall  2002.  Sec- 
ondary school  students,  parents  and 
guidance  counsellors  attending  the 
Ontario  Universities  Fair  in  Toronto 
Sept.  21  to  23  will  learn  about 
Guelph-Humber  programs  in  busi- 
ness, computing  and  media  studies. 
A radio  advertising  campaign  will 
target  potential  students  in  the 
greater  Toronto  area,  and  a Guelph- 
Humber  Web  site  goes  on  line  next 
week  at  www.guelphhumber.ca. 

Most  important,  says  Prof. 
Michael  Nightingale,  assistant  vice- 
president  (academic),  who  has  been 
co-ordinating  the  development  of 
the  program  at  Guelph,  liaison  staff 
will  visit  secondary  schools  in  On- 
tario from  mid-September  until  the 
end  of  November  to  tell  prospective 
students  how  they  can  earn  both  an 
honours  university  degree  from 
Guelph  and  an  applied  diploma 
from  Humber  College  in  only  four 
years.  Secondary  school  applications 
for  fall  2002  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Ontario  Universities’  Applica- 
tion Centre  by  Dec.  1,  2001. 

“We  think  students  will  recognize 
and  appreciate  the  unique  opportu- 
nity offered  by  this  joint  venture,” 
says  Nightingale.  “We  expect  the 
University  of  Guelph-Humber  will 
appeal  primarily  to  students  from 
the  greater  Toronto  area  who  are  fo- 
cused on  applied  programs  and  plan 
to  save  on  education  costs  by  living 
at  home.” 

Students  will  be  physically  lo- 
cated in  a new  building  on  the  Hum- 
ber College  campus  and  will  take 
university-level  courses  taught  by 
faculty  from  both  institutions. 

“For  students  interested  in  one  of 
our  three  initial  programs,  the  inte- 
grated degree  and  diploma  curricula 
could  mean  a two-year  savings  in 
time  and  money,"  says  Nightingale. 
“That’s  a pretty  powerful  recruit- 
ment message.” 


Target  intake  for  fall  2002  is  200 
students,  increasing  to  600  in  the  sec- 
ond year,  when  additional  programs 
in  community  and  family  social  serv- 
ices, early  childhood  studies,  geron- 
tology and  criminal  justice  are  slated 
to  begin.  “Our  goal  is  to  reach  an 
overall  student  population  of  2,000 
students  by  2006,”  he  says. 

Guelph-Humber  recruitment  ef- 
forts will  be  under  the  direction  of 
former  assistant  registrar  Susan  Ver- 
cruysse,  who  has  accepted  a nine- 
month  contract  as  associate  regis- 
trar, student  recruitment,  with  the 
University  of  Guelph-Humber. 
Chuck  Cunningham,  acting  director 
of  Communications  and  Public  Af- 
fairs, says  Vercruysse  has  distin- 
guished herself  as  one  of  Canada’s 
top  recruitment  professionals  during 
1 1 years  with  U of  G. 

Cunningham  co-chairs  (with 
Humber  marketing  director  Donna 
Chow)  a Guelph-Humber  subcom- 
mittee on  marketing,  communica- 
tions and  recruitment  that  also 
developed  an  official  identifier  for 
the  University  of  Guelph-Humber 
and  produced  an  admissions  view- 
book  for  prospective  students. 

Liaison  officer  Shannon  Muir 
co-ordinated  production  of  the 
viewbook  from  an  office  at  Humber 
College.  A second  liaison  officer  and 
a clerical  staff  position  will  be  filled 
this  fall,  joining  Vercruysse  and  Muir 
on  the  Humber  campus. 

Vercruysse  says  the  University  of 
Guelph-Humber  offers  a competi- 
tive advantage  that  will  appeal  to 
both  prospective  students  and  em- 
ployers. “The  offering  of  our  first 
three  programs  in  business,  media 
studies  and  computing  is  well-timed 
to  meet  growing  industry  demands 
in  these  fields  for  qualified  and  edu- 
cated graduates.  And  the  fact  that 
these  innovative  options  will  be  of- 
fered in  Toronto  in  a purpose-built 
multi-million-dollar  facility  will  be  a 
definite  attraction  for  applicants.” 

Construction  of  the  four-storey 
Guelph-Humber  facility  will  begin 
this  winter  on  Humber’s  north  cam- 
pus in  Toronto,  with  completion 
tentatively  scheduled  for  fall  2003. 
Students  applying  for  fall  2002  will 
be  housed  in  Humber  College  facili- 
ties until  the  new  building  is  com- 
pleted. The  initiative  has  received 


almost  $30  million  in  capital  support 
through  the  provincial  SuperBuild 
fund  and  a guarantee  of  full  operat- 
ing funding  from  the  Ministry  of 
Training,  Colleges  and  Universities. 
In  addition  to  the  more  visible  re- 
cruitment efforts  and  construction 
activities,  Guelph-Humber  commit- 
tees are  moving  ahead  on  curriculum 
development  for  the  bachelor  of 
business  administration,  bachelor  of 
applied  computing  and  bachelor  of 
applied  arts  programs  that  were  ap- 
proved by  Senate  in  January. 

“Faculty  from  both  Guelph  and 
Humber  are  developing  the  curricu- 
lum for  each  pilot  program  from  the 
ground  up,”  says  Nightingale.  “All 
courses  will  be  offered  at  a university 
level  of  study,  and  each  one  is  being 
designed  to  integrate  theory  and 
practice  and  maximize  study  time  by 
integrating  classroom  and  e- 
learning.  An  experiential  component 
in  each  program  will  reinforce  learn- 
ing outside  the  normal  timetable  as 
preparation  for  the  workplace  or 
graduate  work.” 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
says  he  is  “tremendously  impressed 
with  the  dedication  of  our  Humber 
College  partners.  President  Robert 
Gordon,  vice-president  (academic) 
Richard  Hook  and  all  the  staff  and 
faculty  involved  have  brought  the 
highest  quality  of  standards  to  the 
program  development  and  have 
been  excellent  colleagues.” 

In  turn,  Gordon  commends  the 
way  faculty  and  staff  at  both  institu- 
tions have  worked  together  so  well. 
“This  is  a unique  partnership  that 
has  been  built  on  agreements  at  a 
fundamental  level,”  he  says. 

Rozanski  adds  that  this  collabora- 
tion provides  many  advantages  for  U 
of  G,  including  the  opportunity  to 
provide  increased  cohort  places 
without  direct  impact  on  campus  fa- 
cilities in  Guelph. 

“This  is  one  more  way  U of  G is 
demonstrating  leadership  in  re- 
sponding to  student  and  societal 
needs,”  he  says.  “In  addition  to  in- 
creasing accessibility  to  our  aca- 
demic programs,  Guelph  now  has  a 
visible  presence  in  Toronto  and  has 
built  a very  successful  partnership 
with  Humber  College  that  may  lead 
to  other  collaborative  activities.” 

BY  MARY  DICKIESON 
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Memorial  Service  Honours  Zoologist 


A MEMORIAL  SERVICE  was  held 
Sept.  3 at  the  Arboretum  for 
University  professor  emeritus  Roy 
Anderson  of  the  Department  of 
Zoology,  who  died  Aug.  27  at  the 
age  of  75. 

A native  of  Alberta,  he  earned 
his  B.Sc.  in  parasitology  from  the 
University  of  Alberta  and  his  MA 
and  PhD  from  the  University  of 
Toronto,  then  held  post-doctoral 
positions  at  the  London  School  of 
Hygiene  and  Tropical  Medicine 
and  the  University  of  Paris.  He  was 
a research  scientist  with  the  On- 


tario Research  Foundation  before 
joining  U of  G in  1965.  He  served 
as  chair  of  the  Department  of  Zool- 
ogy from  1979  to  1989,  retired  in 
1991  and  was  named  University 
professor  emeritus  in  1992. 

A nematologist.  Prof.  Anderson 
made  important  discoveries  about 
parasitic  diseases  and  their  poten- 
tial significance  to  the  ecology  and 
management  of  wildlife.  He  was 
co-editor  and  part  author  of  two 
pioneering  volumes  on  the  para- 
sitic diseases  of  wild  mammals  and 
birds.  In  1968,  he  was  the  first  Ca- 


nadian winner  of  the  Henry  Bald- 
win Ward  Medal  for  outstanding 
achievement  from  the  American 
Society  of  Parasitologists. 

Prof.  Anderson  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Phyllis,  two  children, 
Doug  and  Michel,  and  two  grand- 
children, Jennifer  and  Diana.  Me- 
morial donations  can  be  made  to 
the  Roy  C.  Anderson  Memorial 
Graduate  Scholarship,  c/o  of 
Alumni  House.  A tree  will  be 
planted  in  his  memory  Sept.  23  at 
the  Wall-Custance  Memorial  For- 
est in  the  Arboretum. 
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HUME  NAMED  AIC  FELLOW 

Prof.  David  Hume,  executive  direc- 
tor of  U of  G/OMAFRA  research 
programs,  was  elected  a Fellow  of 
the  Agricultural  Institute  of  Canada 
(AIC)  at  the  AIC’s  annual  meeting 
at  U of  G in  July.  He  was  honoured 
for  his  contributions  to  Canadian 
agriculture  through  his  research  in 
crop  physiology  and  agronomy  of 
com,  soybeans  and  canola.  A fac- 
ulty member  at  U of  G since  1966, 
he  has  been  instrumental  in  devel- 
oping canola  as  a commercial  crop 
in  southern  Ontario,  expanding  the 
province’s  soybean  industry  and 
improving  the  management  of  com 
across  Canada. 


FOOD  SCIENTIST  ON  STATE 
VISIT  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Retired  food  science  professor  Ron 
Subden  participated  in  a state  visit 
to  Argentina  and  Chile  headed  by 
Governor  General  Adrienne  Clark- 
son. The  focus  of  the  two-week  visit 
was  the  wine  industry,  with  Subden 
representing  academic  interests. 
Among  the  topics  discussed  with 
South  American  counterparts  were 
student  exchange  programs  and 
New  World  Wine  Producer  agree- 
ments on  oenological  practices  and 
alliances. 


GILLESPIE  TO  CHAIR 
NSERC  SELECTION  PANEL 

Prof.  Terry  Gillespie,  Land 
Resource  Science,  has  been 
appointed  chair  of  the  Natural  Sci- 
ences and  Engineering  Research 
Council’s  Strategic  .Projects  Selec- 
tion Panel  on  Environmental  and 
Sustainable  Development  for  a 
three-year  term. 


BLA  STUDENTS  EARN 
KUDOS  FOR  DESIGNS 

Two  U of  G BLA  students  earned 
kudos  in  the  2001  student  design 
competition  sponsored  by  the 
American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects  (ASLA).  Raymon  Yim 
took  first  place  in  the  design  cate- 
gory for  his  project  “Experiential 
Equality.”  Jack  Vanstone  earned  a 
commendation  in  the  same  cate- 
gory for  “Adrenalscapes:  Designing 
Thrill.”  The  winning  submissions 
will  be  showcased  in  Landscape 
Architecture  magazine  as  well  as  at 
the  ASLA's  annual  meeting  in 
Montreal  this  month.  In  addition, 
the  ASLA  awarded  BLA  student 
Jana  Zelenski  a Landscape  Architec- 
ture Foundation  Scholarship. 


ROBERTS  SITS  ON  CIHR 
REVIEW  COMMITTEE 

Owen  Roberts,  director  of  research 
communications  in  the  Office  of 
Research,  was  invited  to  sit  on  the 
first  science  writer  scholarship  peer 
review  committee  of  the  Canadian 
Institutes  of  Health  Research. 


AUDIT  MANAGER  CHAIRS 
K-W  CGA  COMMITTEE 

Kelly  Bertrand,  manager  of  Audit 
Services,  recently  became  chair  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Kitchener-Waterloo  chapter  of  the 
Certified  General  Accountants 
Association  of  Ontario.  He  is  serv- 
ing his  second  term  on  the  board. 
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Arts  Dean  Will  Trumpet  College  Achievements 

Historian  has  strong  record  of promoting  importance  of  arts  and  humanities 


Ut’s  been  an  eventful  summer  for 
Jacqueline  Murray.  She  won  a Social 
Sciences  and  Humanities  Research  Council  of 
Canada  (SSHRC)  grant  that  will  support  her 
passion  for  medieval  research  for  the  next 
three  years.  She  spent  two  weeks  in  England  at 
international  academic  conferences.  After  a 
brief  return  home,  she  flew  to  Siena,  Italy,  for 
five  weeks  to  teach  a course  on  sexuality  and 
gender  in  the  Renaissance.  And  to  top  it  all  off, 
she  packed  up  her  life  in  Windsor  to  start  a new 
job  as  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  at  U of  G this 
week. 

“I’m  just  thrilled  to  be  coming  to  Guelph,” 
she  says.  “I’m  looking  forward  to  meeting  eve- 
ryone and  helping  Guelph  continue  to  be  one 
of  the  best  universities  in  th?  country.” 

Murray  says  U of  G “has  a fabulous  College 
of  Arts.  It’s  dynamic,  exciting,  and  has  great 
people  and  innovative  programs  like  Scottish 
studies  and  European  studies,  along  with  stel- 
lar programs  in  the  humanities  and  creative 
arts.  The  University  also  has  a beautiful  loca- 
tion, and  it  does  so  well  in  the  Mac/enns  rank- 
ings . Who  wouldn’t  want  to  go  to  Guelph?  It’s 
a star  place.” 

Murray  steps  into  the  dean’s  shoes  from  a 
position  as  professor  of  history  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Windsor.  Her  administrative  experience 
includes  10  years  as  the  director  of  Windsor’s 
Humanities  Research  Group.  She  has  a BA 


Prof.  Jacqueline  Murray 
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from  the  University  of  British  Columbia  and 
an  MA  and  PhD  from  the  University  of  To- 
ronto. 

Murray’s  research  focuses  on  theological 
and  cultural  ideas  about  gender,  sexuality, 
marriage  and  family  in  pre-modern  Europe.  In 
addition  to  a lengthy  list  of  publications,  she 
has  contributed  to  two  History  Channel  pro- 
ductions, The  History  of  Sex  and  The  Children’s 


Crusade. 

Her  SSHRC  project  will  explore  how  no- 
tions of  masculinity  influenced  male  self- 
perception in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  value  sys- 
tem of  that  era  prized  virility  and  ability  as  a 
leader,  fighter  and  protector  while  the  church 
preached  masculine  ideals  of  chastity,  peace 
and  a monastic  life. 

Murray  will  look  at  how  these  competing 
value  systems  played  themselves  out  in  medie- 
val society  and  formed  men’s  sense  of  self  and 
place  in  the  world  — and  continue  to  influence 
contemporary  society. 

The  first  thing  Murray  plans  to  do  as  dean 
of  the  College  of  Arts  is  spend  time  learning 
more  about  the  college’s  programs  and  indi- 
viduals. 

“It’s  not  like  there’s  anything  at  Guelph 
that  needs  fixing,”  she  says,  but  there  will  be  a 
need  to  plan  for  issues  such  as  the  double  co- 
hort of  first-year  students  and  to  develop 
long-range  strategies  for  College  of  Arts  pro- 
grams. “We  need  to  think  about  where  we 
want  to  be  in  five  years.” 

Murray  intends  “to  make  sure  there  contin- 
ues to  be  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  research, 
teaching  and  innovation,  as  well  as  strong  in- 
terdisciplinary and  discipline-based  pro- 
grams.” 

And  she  aims  to  increase  the  college’s  pro- 
file by  trumpeting  its  many  achievements  to 


the  University  community  and  beyond. 

“I  want  to  make  sure  the  College  of  Arts  is 
on  everybody’s  front  page.” 

Prof.  Elizabeth  Ewan,  History,  who  served 
on  the  decanal  search  committee,  says  the 
group  was  impressed  by  Murray’s  "strong  rec- 
ord of  promotion  of  the  importance  of  the  arts 
and  humanities,  both  within  the  university 
and  to  the  broader  community.  She  has  a dem- 
onstrated commitment  to  interdisciplinary 
work,  and  that  was  seen  as  important  to  many 
of  the  activities  in  the  college  and  also  to  activi- 
ties with  other  colleges.” 

Ewan  also  lauds  Murray’s  consultative 
style,  her  strong  record  as  a teacher  and  re- 
searcher, her  ideas  for  aiding  and  promoting 
teaching  and  research  in  the  college,  and  her 
commitment  to  community  service. 

Prof.  Alastair  Summerlee,  provost  and 
vice-president  (academic),  chaired  the  search 
committee,  which  also  included  Prof.  Daniel 
Chouinard,  director  of  the  School  of  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures;  Prof.  Alan  Filewod, 
Literatures  and  Performance  Studies  in  Eng- 
lish; student  Jacqueline  Swaisland;  administra- 
tive assistant  Susan  Morrison;  Prof.  Brian 
Allen,  chair  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics 
and  Statistics;  and  Prof.  Alun  Joseph,  dean  of 
the  College  of  Social  and  Applied  Human  Sci- 
ences. 

BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 


Two  Candidates  Announced  for  Associate  VP 


TWO  FINAL  CANDIDATES  — both 
of  them  U of  G graduates  — 
have  been  selected  for  the  position  of 
associate  vice-president  (agri-food 
and  partnerships)  and  will  give 
public  presentations  on  campus  this 
month. 

John  Core,  a B.Sc.  and  M.Sc. 
graduate  of  OAC  who  chaired  the 
Dairy  Farmers  of  Ontario  (DFO) 
from  1990  until  this  year,  will  speak 


Sept.  7.  John  Lynch,  a DVM  and 
D.V.Sc.  graduate  of  OVC  who  is 
manager  of  marketing  services  for  U 
of  G’s  Laboratory  Services,  will 
speak  Sept.  14.  Both  presentations 
begin  at  9:10  a.m.  in  Room  1714  of 
the  OVC  Lifetime  Learning  Centre. 

As  chair  of  the  DFO,  Core  was 
pivotal  in  connecting  dairy  farmers’ 
needs  with  research  policies  and  pri- 
orities. During  his  tenure  with  the 


organization,  he  expanded  the  yearly 
investment  in  research  to  approxi- 
mately $1  million.  From  1999  to 
2001,  he  was  president  of  the  Dairy 
Farmers  of  Canada,  dealing  with  in- 
ternational trade  and  supply  man- 
agement issues. 

Lynch,  who  also  holds  an  MBA 
from  Queen’s  University,  serves  as 
the  lead  negotiator  for  Lab  Services’ 
major  corporate  projects.  He  also 


provided  leadership  in  the  develop- 
ment, implementation  and  admini- 
stration of  the  enhanced  partnership 
between  the  University  and  the  On- 
tario Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food 
and  Rural  Affairs  (OMAFRA).  He  is 
an  adjunct  faculty  member  in  the 
Department  of  Pathobiology. 

The  associate  vice-president 
(agri-food  and  partnerships)  will 
have  responsibility  for  overseeing 


the  operations  of  the  partnership 
agreement  between  OMAFRA  and 
the  University  and  other  key  agri- 
food research  partnerships  that  build 
on  it. 

All  interested  members  of  the 
University  community  are  invited  to 
attend  the  presentations  and  submit 
written  comments  to  Prof.  Alan 
Wildeman,  vice-president  (research), 
chair  of  the  search  committee. 
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Bad  news:  you  can't  compete  unless  you’re  a master  of  e-Business  technology. 
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Convert  Your 
PowerPoint  Presentation 
Into  Streaming  Video 

Impatica  enables  efficient,  plug-in 
free  delivery  of  PowerPoint  Presentations, 
video  clips  and  Director  movies  over  the 
Internet  and  through  e-mail. 

With  Impatica  software,  there  is  no  need  for 
special  hardware,  software  or  technological 
expertise.  Impatica's  rich  streaming  media 
messages  deliver  to  virtually  any  internet  connected 
device,  on  all  standard  platforms.  Best  of  all, 
our  technology  is  plug-in  free,  eliminating  the 
hassles  of  downloads,  installations  and  attachments. 
It  even  plays  over  low  speed  modems. 


www.impatica.com  1 800  548  3475 
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CBS  Dean  Welcomes  Challenges,  Change 

The  subject  of  biology  is  going  through  an  unprecedented  explosion  of  knowledge . . . it’s  a fantastic  time  to  be  a biologist" 

When  Michael  Emes  arrives  from  the 
University  of  Manchester  next  August 
to  become  dean  of  the  College  of  Biological 
Science,  he’ll  be  bringing  more  than  20  years  of 
experience  in  an  academic  system  that  has 
been  through  enormous  upheaval  and  change. 

That  should  serve  him  well  at  a time  when 
Ontario  universities  are  set  to  undergo  the 
biggest  growth  spurt  in  decades. 

Emes’s  decision  to  leave  his  position  as 
dean  of  research  in  biological  sciences  at  Man- 
chester was  sparked,  in  large  part,  by  the 
changes  and  challenges  that  lie  ahead  for  CBS. 

“As  I learned  more  about  the  job,  the  plans  for 
new  building  and  the  prospects  for  renewal 
and  growth,  it  seemed  to  me  an  exciting  op- 
portunity I could  not  let  pass  by,”  he  says. 

Emes  believes  the  time  is  ripe  for  CBS  to  ex- 
pand its  already  strong  reputation  for  excel- 
lence in  teaching  and  research. 

“The  subject  of  biology  is  going  through  an 
unprecedented  explosion  of  knowledge,  partly 
as  a result  of  genomics  and  new  technologies, 
and  it’s  a fantastic  time  to  be  a biologist.  We  are 
now  able  to  tackle  questions  of  complexity  in 
organisms  using  multi  and  interdisciplinary 
approaches,  and  the  answers  are  already  pro- 
viding tremendous  possibilities  for  agricul- 
ture, aquaculture,  health  care  and  the 
environment.  The  opportunities  seem  to  me  to 
be  there  in  Guelph  to  take  an  integrated  ap- 
proach to  the  subject  both  within  CBS  and 
through  interactions  with  the  other  colleges.” 


OAC  Dean  Plans  Broad  Discussions  on  Future 

Agronomist  aims  to  move  college  forward  and  maintain  its  leadership  position 


cultural  schools. 

“I  see  myself  as  a leader  and  a facilitator,”  he 
says.  “I  believe  it’s  most  important  that  the  Uni- 
versity* s faculty  and  staff,  students,  alumni  and 
the  community  feel  they  are  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  discussions  and  planning  processes.” 

He  promises  to  imbue  OAC  processes  with  a 
healthy  dose  of  aspiration  and  commits  to  “set- 
ting big  goals  in  short  time  frames”  that  will 
move  OAC  forward  and  maintain  its  leadership 
position  in  the  years  to  come. 

Ryan  Ramsey,  a PhD  student  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Biology  who  served  on 
the  search  committee,  says  Pearson  “brings 
fresh  blood  and  an  international  perspective"  to 
OAC. 

“He  has  a very  good  vision  for  where  the  col- 
lege could  fit  on  the  world  agriculture  stage. 
OAC  could  be  one  of  the  top  five  agricultural 
schools  in  the  world,  and  Dr.  Pearson’s  past  ex- 
perience and  international  outlook  will  help  us 
get  there.” 

Chaired  by  provost  Alastair  Summerlee,  the 
search  committee  also  included  Prof.  Robert 
Brown,  Landscape  Architecture;  William  Cur- 
noe,  director  of  Kemptville  College;  Prof.  Kees 
de  Lange,  Animal  and  Poultry  Science;  Chris 
Gillard  of  Ridgetown  College;  graduate  studies 
dean  Isobel  Heathcote;  Prof.  Barry  Shelp,  Plant 
Agriculture;  and  Prof.  John  Walsh,  director  of 
the  School  of  Hotel  and  Food  Administration. 

BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 


The  first  time  Craig  Pearson  left  his 
native  Australia  for  Canada,  he  was  23, 
accompanied  by  his  bride,  June,  and  about  to 
start  a master’s  degree  in  plant  physiology  at 
OAC.  Three  decades  later,  it’s  d£j&  vu  for  the 
couple,  who  are  preparing  to  make  the  move 
again.  In  December,  Pearson  will  return  to 
OAC  to  become  its  dean,  the  12th  in  the 
college’s  127-year  history. 

“Guelph  offers  a very  rare  opportunity  to 
lead  one  of  the  world’s  best  colleges  of  its 
type,”  he  says.  “It’s  a key  player  in  the  North 
American  network  of  agricultural  schools.” 
Pearson  is  currently  the  chief  scientist  in 
the  Bureau  of  Rural  Sciences  in  Australia’s  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Fisheries  and  For- 
estry. Based  in  Australia’s  capital,  Canberra, 
he  is  responsible  for  scientific  analysis  and  ad- 
vice to  government  policy-makers. 

He  brings  to  OAC  an  extensive  range  of 
academic  and  administrative  experience  in 
Australia’s  university  system.  After  complet- 
ing his  M.Sc.  at  OAC  in  1971,  Pearson  earned 
his  PhD  at  Macquarie  University  in  Sydney. 
He  then  taught  for  a number  of  years,  includ- 
ing a 10-year  stint  as  professor  and  chair  of 
agronomy  at  the  University  of  Sydney. 

From  1995  to  1999,  he  served  as  pro  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Queensland 
and  was  foundation  executive  dean  of  its  Fac- 
ulty of  Natural  Resources,  Agriculture  and 


Prof.  Craig  Pearson 


Veterinary  Science.  As  executive  dean,  he  had 
fiscal  and  academic  leadership  responsibility 
for  some  2,800  students,  460  full-time  staff,  six 
field  stations  and  farms  and  six  veterinary  clin- 
ics spread  throughout  southern  Queensland. 

During  his  career,  Pearson  has  also  been  a 
research  consultant  for  organizations  in 
Europe,  Indonesia,  Africa,  Thailand  and  Ar- 
gentina. 

When  he  takes  over  the  administration  of 


OAC,  his  first  item  of  business  will  be  to  hold 
broad  discussions  about  the  college’s  future 
with  its  faculty,  staff  and  students  and  the 
wider  community.  He’ll  be  seeking  their  input 
on  the  role  of  agriculture  in  the  21st  century 
and  the  role  of  OAC  in  shaping  that  future. 

Agriculture  is  a cornerstone  of  our  civiliza- 
tion, says  Pearson.  It’s  part  of  the  global  food 
network  that  influences  human  health  and  al- 
leviates poverty.  And  it’s  a key  part  of  natural 
resource  management  and  issues  around  envi- 
ronmental sustainability,  community  well- 
being and  regional  innovation,  he  says. 

“How  we  handle  innovation  in  agriculture 
in  the  next  20  years  will  shape  whether  future 
generations  judge  our  civilization  as  a success 
or  failure.” 

Pearson’s  goal  is  to  realize  OAC’s  potential 
by  developing  and  implementing  a distinct 
plan  for  the  college. 

“This  will  address  the  role  of  the  main  cam- 
pus and  the  three  regional  colleges,  taking  ac- 
count of  existing  clients  and  a desire  to 
broaden  our  client  base,”  he  says. 

“OAC’s  future  is  to  be  a leading  and  distinc- 
tive global  innovator  within  the  contexts  of  be- 
ing part  of  a Canadian  university  and  a player 
in  global  networks  of  education,  research  and 
innovation.” 

The  new  dean  anticipates  strengthening 
OAC’s  links  with  a worldwide  network  of  agri- 


Born in  Wales,  Emes  earned  his  PhD  in  bio- 
chemistry from  the  University  of  Sheffield  and 
held  a post-doctoral  fellowship  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bern  before  joining  the  University  of 
Manchester  as  a lecturer  in  1981.  From  1993  to 
1 997,  he  served  as  chair  of  the  research  division 
of  plants,  microbes  and  environmental  biology 
in  the  School  of  Biological  Sciences.  He  was 
also  named  George  Harrison  Professor  of  Bot- 
any in  1994.  Emes  chaired  Manchester’s  Biol- 
ogy Teaching  Board  from  1998  to  2000,  when 
he  was  appointed  to  his  position  as  dean. 

His  research  is  concerned  with  understand- 
ing plant  metabolism  using  biochemistry  and 
molecular  biology.  Much  of  his  team’s  current 
work  focuses  on  starch,  which  constitutes  a 
large  part  of  the  human  diet  and  is  used  widely 
in  both  the  processed  food  industry  and  non- 
food industries. 

“Surprisingly,  we  still  don’t  know  a great 
deal  about  how  plants  make  what  is  essentially 
a simple  insoluble  polymer  made  up  of  soluble 
sugar  units,”  says  Emes.  “The  challenge  is  both 
to  understand  the  basic  molecular  mechanisms 
that  control  starch  synthesis  and  to  see  how  we 
can  adapt  these  for  our  own  purposes.” 

This  work  has  received  extensive  funding, 
with  current  external  support  in  excess  of  £1.2 
million.  Funding  sources  include  the  Biotech- 
nology and  Biological  Sciences  Research 
Council,  the  British  Council,  BioGemma  U.K. 
and  the  European  Union. 

From  1991  to  1996,  Emes  was  co-ordinator 


Prof.  Michael  Emes 


of  a major  U.K.  initiative  involving  more  than 
20  universities  and  research  institutes  in  the 
study  of  the  biochemistry  of  metabolic  regula- 
tion in  plants.  He  is  currently  scientific  co- 
ordinator of  a EU-funded  research  program 
involving  groups  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Ger- 
many, France,  Italy  and  Spain. 

Teaching  is  also  a priority  for  Emes,  who 
has  been  involved  in  two  major  curriculum  re- 
views at  Manchester.  In  fact,  “I  think  what  I am 


most  proud  of  are  the  students,  graduates  and 
post-doctoral  researchers  I have  had  the  privi- 
lege to  teach  and  mentor.  It  is  really  rewarding 
to  see  others  grow  and  flourish  and  perhaps  to 
have  played  a small  part  along  the  way.” 

Emes  will  carry  that  same  dedication  to  stu- 
dents in  his  new  role  at  U of  G.  “The  quantum 
changes  going  on  in  biology  make  it  an  exciting 
time  for  students  as  well  as  researchers,”  he 
says.  “Guelph  has  an  extensive  portfolio  of 
courses,  offering  diversity  as  well  as  depth,  and 
I would  hope  that,  as  dean,  I can  play  a part  in 
developing  the  opportunities  for  students  to 
benefit  from  — and  play  a full  part  in  — the 
tremendous  progress  being  made  in  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  living  world.” 

Prof.  Richard  Reader,  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Botany,  who  sat  on  the  search  com- 
mittee for  the  CBS  dean,  says  he  was  impressed 
by  Emes’s  broad  vision  for  the  future  of  the  col- 
lege. “We  look  forward  to  working  with  him  to 
enhance  the  college’s  reputation  for  innova- 
tion and  excellence  in  both  teaching  and  re- 
search,” Reader  says. 

Chaired  by  provost  Alastair  Summerlee,  the 
committee  also  included  Prof.  Anthony 
Clarke,  acting  dean  of  CBS;  Prof.  David  Evans, 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Molecular  Biology 
and  Genetics;  undergraduate  student  Tim 
Singer;  staff  member  Sylvia  Dassoy  of  the  CBS 
dean’s  office;  Prof.  Patricia  Shewen,  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Pathobiology;  and  CPES 
dean  Peter  Tremaine. 
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Royal  Society  of  Canada  Honours  Philosopher 

Scholar  recognized  for  improving  academic  and  public  understanding  of ‘unexamined  areas  that  oppress  human  and  environmental  life ’ 


WHEN  YOU  MEET  Prof.  John 
McMurtry,  it’s  hard  to 
imagine  he  was  ever  anything  but  a 
philosophy  professor. 

Everything  about  the  new  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  sug- 
gests someone  who  has  spent  a life- 
time thinking  about  the  ways  of  the 
world  and  formulating  his  under- 
standing of  them.  Even  at  home, 
dressed  casually  in  shorts  and  a T- 
shirt  with  no  students  in  sight,  he 
wears  an  aura  of  academia. 

“As  a child,  I often  wondered: 
'What  am  I doing  here?’  says 
McMurtry,  sitting  at  a paper- 
scattered  writing  table  where  he  is 
working  on  a new  book,  Value  Wars. 
“As  far  back  as  I can  remember,  be- 
fore my  head  even  reached  the  top  of 
a table,  I remember  questions  arising 
and  looking  at  people  and  social  con- 
ventions with  amazement.  I didn’t 
know  at  the  time  that  was  the  open- 
ing horizon  of  philosophy.” 

He  definitely  knows  it  now.  The 
Royal  Society,  which  named  him  a 
fellow  in  June,  recognizes  him  as  a 
“pioneer”  in  the  field  of  social  phi- 
losophy. He  specializes  in  deep- 
structural  social  philosophy,  some- 
thing he  says  has  been  “essentially  a 
forbidden  subject”  around  the  world 
for  more  than  2,500  years.  He  has 
studied  and  written  about  subjects 
such  as  violent  sport  as  a social  para- 
digm, the  transcultural  logic  of  cen- 
sorship, the  denial  of  children’s 


personhood,  and  the  global  corpo- 
rate market  as  a life-blind  paradigm. 

“In  the  kind  of  philosophy  I do, 
the  world  is  my  text,  not  words  about 
words  in  self-referential  discourses, 
the  dominant  trend  of  the  last  cen- 
tury,” he  says.  “Ever  since  I took  phi- 
losophy seriously  as  a subject,  I have 
asked:  'What’s  at  life-stake  in  this  ar- 
gument?’ If  there  is  nothing,  and  of- 
ten there  is  not,  or  what  is  being  said 
covers  up  what  is  at  stake,  I wonder 
whether  philosophy  becomes  a par- 
lour game  rather  than  an  inquiry 
into  reality,  truth  and  how  to  live. 
That  has  made  my  work,  ironically, 
surprisingly  lonely.” 

McMurtry  says  he  thinks  of  social 
philosophy  as  “thought  at  the  most 
profound  level,  excavating  unexam- 
ined presuppositions  of  our  larger 
social  order,  now  a global  order,  and 
exposing  them  to  critical  interroga- 
tion. Ultimately,  philosophy’s  quest 
is  for  a truer  or  more  comprehen- 
sively connected  way  of  understand- 
ing and  being,  spelling  out  the  inner 
logic  of  how  it  all  hangs  together  and 
can  become  better,  by  which  I mean 
more  fully  life-conscious.” 

McMurtry’s  thoughts  have  been 
published  in  five  books  and  more 
than  150  journal  articles  and  book 
chapters.  And  it  is  these  writings  that 
the  Royal  Society  credits  with  help- 
ing improve  both  academic  and  pub- 
lic understanding  of  “unexamined 
areas  that  oppress  human  and  envi- 
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ronmental  life.”  So  it  seems  unimag- 
inable that  philosophy,  teaching  and 
writing  were  not  McMurtry’s  life- 
long ambitions.  But  the  truth  is,  he 
pursued  several  professions  before 
settling  on  academia,  including  pro- 
fessional football  with  the  Calgary 
Stampeders,  writing  for  TV  and 
print,  and  teaching  English  in 
inner-city  Toronto. 

“I  became  very  disquieted  after 
teaching  society’s  most  disadvan- 
taged young  and  travelling  the  world 
for  a year  in  between,”  he  says.  “All 
the  breaks  were  coming  my  way  . . . 
but  I couldn’t  find  the  space  to  think 
through.” 

An  MA  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  he  applied  for  and 
won  a Canada  Council  doctoral  fel- 
lowship to  do  research  on  Karl  Marx 


at  the  University  of  London.  “Ac- 
cepting the  fellowship  changed  my 
life.  I went  to  about  a third  of  my  in- 
come with  a new  child  and  my  wife, 
Cynthia,  living  out  of  a van  for  six 
weeks  before  we  could  get  a flat,  try- 
ing to  adapt  to  the  most  advanced  in- 
tellectual demands  I’d  ever 
experienced  while  living  out  of  a 
suitcase.  But  the  open  days  in  the  li- 
brary and  time  to  research  were  like 
breathing  deeply.  It  wasn’t  until 
many  years  later  when  I became  a full 
professor  that  I thought:  ‘I  guess  this 
is  what  I’m  going  to  do.’” 

McMurtry  joined  U of  G in  1970 
and,  from  the  start,  wrote  publicly 
and  professionally  about  what 
“gripped  me  as  the  burning  issues 
that  people  in  and  out  of  philosophy 
take  as  given.  If  you  read  my  record 
of  publications  and  papers,  you 
might  think  I was  all  over  the  block 
across  disciplines,  professional  and 
public  divides  and  philosophical 
problematics.  But  the  truth  is  that 
the  big  questions  I started  out  with 
were  just  being  investigated  in  all  the 
places  I thought  most  needed  it  — 
that  is,  a bottom-up  reliving  of  our 
ways  of  understanding  where  the 
life-stakes  are  most  compelling.  Phi- 
losophy taught  me  surgical  precision 
and  a universe  of  classical  philo- 
sophical principles  and  visions,  east 
and  west,  to  go  with  my  literary  edu- 
cation and  love  of  language  — all 
playing  in  on  the  long  journey  of 


building  a philosophy  of  life.” 

Travelling  such  a “career  path” 
— a concept  McMurtry  views  as  a 
“close  to  a metaphysical  cage”  — has 
not  always  been  peaceful.  He  admits 
his  work  has  often  been  attacked  and 
says  “only  surprising  ingressions  of 
support  from  quite  wonderful 
minds,  often  my  heroes,  have  kept 
me  going.” 

One  colleague  who  stands  out  in 
his  30  years  at  U of  G is  retired  col- 
league Alex  Michalos.  “He,  too,  re- 
lated to  the  actually  existing  world 
and  its  burning  problems  and  was 
most  important  in  defending  me 
early  on  against  administrative 
demolition,”  says  McMurtry.  “That 
is  how  the  university  works.  The 
deep  defenders  of  its  mission  are  at 
the  heart  of  a civilized  society,  never 
more  needed  than  today.  The  uni- 
versity is  the  home  of  the  world  re- 
flecting on  itself,  but  like  everything 
else,  its  danger  is  in  becoming  an  in- 
strument of  the  corporate  market.” 

McMurtry  is  the  21“  U of  G pro- 
fessor to  earn  the  FRSC  designation. 
Retiring  College  of  Arts  dean  Carole 
Stewart  says  McMurtry’s  election  to 
the  Royal  Society  “adds  further 
well-deserved  recognition  to  the  De- 
partment of  Philosophy,  which  has 
now  had  five  members  elected  to  the 
society.  We  are  delighted  with  this 
acknowledgment  of  the  high  calibre 
of  scholarship  of  yet  another  of  our 
colleagues.” 


Top  Teacher  Embodies  Learner-Centredness 

3M  Fellowship  recognizes  sociologist’s  excellence  in  teaching , leadership , development  of  academic  programs 


Prof.  Fred  Evers  is  a certified 
“excellent  teacher.”  The 
Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology  has  recognized  his 
innovative  teaching  style  on  three 
occasions,  the  U of  G Faculty 
Association  named  him  a 
Distinguished  Professor  in  1997  and, 
this  year,  he  received  a prestigious 
3M  Teaching  Fellowship. 

But  his  former  students  say  they 
didn’t  realize  just  how  good  Evers  is 
at  his  job  until  they  left  his  class- 
room. Once  they  graduated,  found 
jobs  and  started  working,  they  real- 
ized that  what  Evers  told  them  over 
and  over  again  is  true:  learning  how 
to  learn  is  a marketable  skill. 

“He  always  assured  all  of  us  that 
there  are  indeed  jobs  available  for 
liberal  arts  graduates,”  says  master’s 
student  Andrea  Stepien,  who  took 
courses  from  Evers  as  an  under- 
graduate. “He  said  that  with  some 
persistence,  we  would  be  able  to  se- 
cure positions  that  were  not  only 
suited  to  our  individual  skill  sets,  but 
that  we  would  also  find  enjoyable 
and  fulfilling.” 

Andrea  Hammell,  a 1998  BA 
graduate,  adds  that  Evers  taught  her 
how  to  identify  her  skills  and  talents, 
something  she  says  helped  her  get 
into  law  school  and  later  land  a job 
with  the  Department  of  Justice.  “He 
takes  on  the  responsibility  for  his 
students’  development,  not  just  dur- 
ing their  time  at  Guelph,  but  also 


Prof.  Fred  Evers 
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during  the  difficult  transition  be- 
tween university  life  and  the  world 
beyond.” 

Making  sure  his  students  are  pre- 
pared for  that  transition  is  some- 
thing Evers  has  dedicated  the  past  25 
years  to  doing.  “I  have  always  been 
concerned  with  what  students  are 
getting  out  of  the  university  experi- 
ence,” he  says.  “You  get  to  know 
your  students  when  you’re  a teacher, 
and  you  worry  about  how  they’re 
doing  in  the  classroom,  but  you  also 
worry  about  what  happens  after- 
wards. You  want  them  to  get  good 
jobs  and  promotions;  you  want  them 
to  succeed.  I have  always  made  this  a 
priority.” 

Evers  designed  programs  and 


courses  to  teach  students  how  to 
identify  the  skills  they  can  bring  to  a 
job.  He  then  shows  them  how  to  fo- 
cus and  develop  those  talents. 

“I  want  to  build  up  my  students’ 
confidence.  I tell  them  that  just  get- 
ting into  Guelph  is  an  accomplish- 
ment — it’s  a hard  university  to  get 
into.  Then  I tell  them  they  should  use 
being  here  as  an  opportunity  to  learn 
how  to  learn,  that  it’s  an  incredibly 
important  skill.  Then  I help  them 
take  steps  to  realize  it  and  believe 
this.” 

Evers,  a PhD  graduate  of  Iowa 
State  University  who  joined  U of  G 
in  1985,  has  made  the  importance  of 
learning  and  the  transition  from 
school  to  work  his  area  of  expertise 
since  the  1980s.  While  teaching  at 
the  University  of  Western  Ontario, 
Evers  and  a colleague  were  hired  by  a 
consortium  of  university  presidents 
and  corporate  executives  to  study 
whether  employers  believed  that 
university  graduates  lacked  technical 
skills.  Evers  interviewed  employers 
and  business  owners,  and  says  what 
they  told  him  was  the  opposite  of 
what  he  expected  to  find. 

“They  said  they  were  willing  to 
provide  technical  training,  but  they 
found  university  graduates  often 
lacked  the  basic  skills  to  write,  prob- 
lem solve  and  make  decisions.  I was 
very  intrigued  by  this  and  continue 
to  focus  my  research  and  teaching  in 
this  area.” 


Evers  went  on  to  co-write  a book 
about  his  work,  The  Bases  of  Compe- 
tence: Skills  for  Lifelong  Learning  and 
Employability,  with  James  Rush  and 
Iris  Berdrow.  He  also  developed  a 
capstone  course  in  his  department 
called  “Transitions  From  School  to 
Work.” 

“We  have  so  many  students  who 
major  in  sociology  simply  because 
they’re  interested  in  the  subject,” 
says  Evers.  “Then  in  third  year,  they 
start  to  panic  and  say:  'What  am  I go- 
ing to  do  with  this?’  I tell  them: 
“There’s  a lot  you  can  do  with  this.’ 
This  course  teaches  them  what  they 
have  to  offer.” 

The  transitions  course  asks  stu- 
dents to  develop  skills  portfolios  that 
require  them  to  reflect  on  the  talents 
they’ve  developed  at  school.  They 
also  organize  retreats  and  write  re- 
flective papers  on  their  community- 
based  learning  experiences. 

Prof.  Michael  Nightingale,  assist- 
ant vice-president  (academic)  and 
former  dean  of  the  College  of  Social 
and  Applied  Human  Sciences,  says 
the  transitions  course  was  “one  of 
the  most  positive  developments”  in 
the  college  during  his  term  as  dean. 
Initially,  the  course  was  offered  an- 
nually, but  it  has  grown  so  popular, 
Evers  will  teach  two  sessions  this  aca- 
demic year. 

“This  course  is  the  strongest  evi- 
dence of  Fred’s  efforts  to  link  re- 
search and  teaching  in  the 


classroom,”  says  Nightingale. 
“Rarely  have  I encountered  someone 
as  dedicated  to  teaching  as  he  is.” 

Evers  is  also  known  for  playing  a 
seminal  role  in  developing  the  idea 
of  U of  G becoming  a “learner- 
centred”  university.  He  helped 
found  the  Centre  for  Educational 
Research  and  Assessment  on  campus 
and  has  worked  closely  with  Teach- 
ing Support  Services  (TSS)  on  nu- 
merous projects. 

“Fred’s  approach  to  teaching  em- 
bodies learner-centredness,”  says 
TSS  director  Prof.  Julia  Christensen 
Hughes,  who  helped  nominate  Evers 
for  the  3M  Award. 

Evers  is  the  10th  U of  G faculty 
member  to  receive  the  fellowship, 
sponsored  by  3M  Canada  and  the 
Society  for  Teaching  and  Learning  in 
Higher  Education.  It  recognizes 
scholars  who  excel  in  teaching,  lead- 
ership and  the  development  of  aca- 
demic programs. 

Evers  says  he  was  “delighted”  by 
the  award,  calling  it  a “tremendous 
validation  of  what  I’m  doing.  I want 
my  students  to  know  the  value  and 
importance  of  learning,  but  I also 
want  them  to  learn  this  on  their  own. 
I want  them  to  be  self-reliant  learn- 
ers, to  figure  out  what  they  know, 
what  they  have  to  offer,  and  to  put 
learning  first.  That’s  what  being  a 
learner-centred  university  is  all 
about.” 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 
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Accommodating 

through  forethought  and  ing 


Three  years  ago — after 
the  Ontario  government 
announced  major  changes  to 
the  high  school  curriculum  that  would 
dramatically  increase  the  number  of 
applications  to  the  province’s  univer- 
sities in  2003  — the  University  of 
Guelph  immediately  began  charting 
a new  course  for  its  next  decade. 

The  President,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Senate  Committee  on  Uni- 
versity Planning,  established  a Plan- 
ning Steering  Group  and  four  “plan- 
ning clusters”  to  consider  how  this 
phenomenon  — dubbed  the  “double 
cohort”  — would  affect  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph.  These  committees 
involved  faculty,  staff  and  students. 

The  groups  were  also  to  weigh  the 
implications  of  other  demographic 
factors  expected  to  add  approxi- 
mately 90,000  extra  students  into  the 
province’s  universities  between  1998 
and  2010.  These  include  more  peo- 
ple aged  18  to  24  in  the  province  gen- 
erally, an  increased  participation  rate, 
and  the  prediction  that  more  adults 
will  be  heading  back  to  school. 


Fall  Headcount  - Guelph  Campus 


As  the  planning  clusters  began 
their  work,  it  was  evident  that  the  task 
of  accommodating  future  growth 
while  preserving  the  quality  of  U of 
G’s  academic  programs,  faculty,  stu- 
dents and  the  educational  experience 
meant  that  the  University  planning 


process  had  to  incorporate  the  Uni- 
versity’s long-range  plans  for  its 
research  activities,  for  the  recruitment 
of  new  faculty  and  staff,  and  for  the 
expansion  and  renovation  of  campus 
buildings  and  facilities. 

The  planning  process  also  had  to 


keep  foremost  in  mind  the  Universi- 
ty’s mission  and  strategic  goals,  which 
focus  on  learner-centred  teaching, 
advanced  research  based  on  the  Uni- 
versity’s areas  of  expertise,  and  oppor- 
tunities for  lifelong  learning,  collab- 
oration and  internationalism. 


In  addition,  the  planning  clusters 
had  to  deal  with  one  more  challenge 
— not  knowing  how  the  province 
would  fund  the  expected  growth.  This 
past  May,  the  government  finally 
unveiled  a three-year  funding  plan 
intended  to  help  colleges  and  univer- 
sities admit  more  students.  The 
province,  however,  is  providing  the 
bulk  of  the  funds  in  2003-04  — the 
year  of  the  double  cohort.  No  funds 
were  allocated  for  growth  before  2001- 
02  or  to  restore  quality  in  the  system. 

Despite  of  these  constraints,  the 
planning  groups,  in  consultation  with 
members  of  the  campus  community, 
have  developed  a number  of  impor- 
tant strategies  and  recommendations 
that  not  only  accommodate  growth 
while  trying  to  protect  quality,  but 
build  on  the  University’s  historic 
strengths.  This  planning  supplement 
summarizes  these  strategies  and 
describes  the  principles,  decisions, 
and  concerns  that  emerged  during 
that  process.  It  also  provides  an 
update  on  the  directions  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph  is  considering. 


“ This  planning  activity  has  involved  the  various  governance  bodies  of  the  University, 


faculty,  staff,  students,  and  alumni.  The  result  will  be  growth  with  quality, 
and  the  largest  transformation  of  the  University  in  a generation.  The  effort 
is  a testament  to  the  foresight,  dedication  and  talent  of  our  community.” 


PRESIDENT  MORDECH AI  ROZANSKI 
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“These  are  exciting  times  for  the  University  of  Guelph.  Planning  u 
and  will  bring  tremendous  demands  on  people.  Building  on  this  scale  will  also  b 

Everyone’s  patience  and  co-operation  will  be  n 


ALASTAIR  SUMMERLEE,  V 


One  of  the  biggest  construction  projects  in  the  history  of  the  University  of  Guelph  is  the  planned  Science  Complex.  The  architectural  firm  of  Robbie/Young  & Wright  is  designing  the 
structure,  which  might  eventually  look  like  the  design  above  (top  image).  A final  design  is  expected  to  be  approved  by  the  campus  community  this  fall.  When  the  entire  project  is 
completed  in  2004,  the  modem  teaching  and  research  facilities  will  accommodate  projected  enrolment  growth  and  deliver  programs  that  are  world  class.  In  preparation  for  such 
growth,  the  University  has  already  built  a 6o-foot-high  Sports  Dome  (above  right).  It  features  a large  artificial  turf  field  and  four-lane  running  track.  Near  the  Dome  is  the  new  East 
Village  Student  Residence  (see  back  page  for  more  details  on  this  project). 


INCREASING  OUR  ENROLMENT 

As  a response  to  enrolment  pressure, 
the  University  began  increasing  its 
enrolment  by  modest  amounts  in 
1998.  The  most  significant  intake  of 
undergraduate  students,  however,  is 
planned  for  2003-04  and  2004-05,  the 
anticipated  peak  of  the  double  cohort 
years,  and  will  decline  thereafter. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  U of  G’s 
physical  structure  and  facilities  were 
designed  to  accommodate  no  more 
than  18,000  students,  the  University 
intends  to: 

• Increase  student  enrolment  to 
17,600  by  2008,  an  addition  of  3,600 
students  compared  to  1998  levels. 

• Accommodate  another  2,000  stu- 
dents, also  by  2008,  at  a new  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph-  Humber  building. 


CHANGING  THE  PHYSICAL 
LANDSCAPE 

Realizing  that  growth  would  put  great 
stress  on  universities’  existing  infra- 
structure, the  provincial  government 


has  begun  funding  university  capital 
projects  through  its  SuperBuild 
Growth  Fund,  Ontario  Research  and 
Development  Challenge  Fund  and 
Access  to  Opportunities  Program 
(ATOP),  among  others. 

At  the  University  of  Guelph  this  has 
resulted  in  construction  activity  that 
now  exceeds  $200  million  and  is  trans- 
forming the  face  of  the  campus. 

With  funds  from  ATOP  and 
Hewlett-Packard  Canada,  the  Univer- 
sity has  added  a two-storey  extension 
to  the  north  side  of  the  Thombrough 
Building,  containing  engineering  and 
computing  labs,  a 100-seat  lecture  the- 
atre, and  new  office  and  faculty  space. 

To  accommodate  more  students, 
the  University  has  also  built  an  all- 
season,  covered  athletics  field  and  a 
660-bed,  townhouse  style  complex 
that  has  just  opened. 

On  the  horizon  are  the  following 
major  projects,  all  supported  by  the 
SuperBuild  Growth  Fund: 

• A leading  edge,  50,000  sq.ft  Class- 
room Complex  designed  to  be  a 


hub  of  teaching  and  learning  for 
students  from  all  colleges  and  dis- 
ciplines. 

The  Complex,  scheduled  to  open 
in  2003,  will  accommodate  about 
1 ,500  students  in  four  lecture  halls 
and  five  smaller  classrooms.  It  will 
feature  the  very  latest  in  computer- 
based  multimedia  equipment  for 
the  delivery  of  technology-assisted 
courses  (see  above  right). 

• The  completion  of  a 350,000  sq.ft 
Science  Complex  on  Gordon  Street 
that  will  provide  state-of-the-art 
teaching  and  research  space.  The 
new  Science  Complex,  Phase  2 of 
the  Science  and  Classroom  Com- 
plex project,  will  be  located  between 
the  Axelrod  Building  and  South 
Ring  Road.  The  five-storey  build- 
ing will  adjoin  Axelrod’s  southwest 
comer  at  all  floor  levels  and  encom- 
pass the  Hagen  Aqualab  and  the 
Institute  of  Ichthyology.  Its  target 
completion  is  2004. 

Details  of  both  the  internal  and  exter- 
nal design  for  the  Science  Complex 


have  yet  to  be  approved  by  members 
of  the  campus  community  but  on  the 
next  page  is  an  initial  architectural 
rendering  of  what  the  Science  Com- 
plex might  look  like  once  completed. 
• The  construction  of  a new  130,000 
sq.ft.  Guelph-Humber  building. 
Located  in  North  Toronto,  con- 
struction is  slated  to  begin  in  Feb. 
2002,  with  a scheduled  opening  in 
fall  2003.  It  will  offer  programs  in 
social  sciences,  broadcast  arts,  busi- 
ness and  wireless  technology, 
telecommunications,  and  distrib- 
uted computing,  among  others. 
Each  of  the  above  projects  has  been 
overseen  by  planning  groups  consist- 
ing of  faculty,  staff  and  students.  The 
planning  process  for  these  major  con- 
struction projects  has  also  involved 
detailed  consultations  with  - and  input 
from  — the  University  of  Guelph  com- 
munity. Anyone  interested  in  adding 
their  thoughts  or  suggestions  to  this 
process  should  contact  Provost  Alas- 
tair  Summerlee,  chair  of  the  Planning 
Steering  Group,  directly  at  ext.  3845  or 


to  a.summerlee@exec.uoguelph.ca  In 
future  issues  of  @Guelph , the  Steering 
Group  will  continue  to  keep  the  cam- 
pus community  informed  of  new 
developments  concerning  these,  and 
other,  building  projects. 

While  the  Science  and  Classroom 
Complex  projects  will  vastly  improve 
the  campus,  there  is  still  much  work 
to  be  done.  The  University’s  physical 
plant  is  on  average  10  years  older  than 
the  rest  of  the  Ontario  university  sys- 
tem. As  a result,  our  deferred  main- 
tenance has  been  mounting  and  facil- 
ities renewal  is  essential. 

The  University  has  already  begun 
addressing  some  of  this  deferred 
maintenance.  One  of  our  challenges, 
however,  is  that  we  are  restricted  from 
using  capital  funding  that  has  been 
allocated  for  new  projects.  Neverthe- 
less, we  have  undertaken  renovations 
to  a number  of  buildings  and  facili- 
ties, with  funding  from  various  agen- 
cies (see  story  on  Page  2 of  @Guelph). 
Some  of  the  major  work  includes: 

• Infrastructure  and  fire  safety  and 
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takes  a great  deal  of  time  from  many  members  of  the  community 

be  noisy  and  dusty  at  times  and  everyone  will  be  inconvenienced  in  some  way. 

needed  but  the  end  result  will  be  worth  it 


VICE-PRESIDENT  AND  PROVOST 


The  new  Classroom  Complex  being  built  on  the  U of  6 campus  (above  right,  exterior  elevations  and  floor  plan)  will  accommodate  approximately  1,500  students  in  state-of-the  art 
facilities  consisting  of  four  lecture  halls  and  five  smaller  classrooms.  The  University  of  Guelph-Humber  College  building  (above  left,  exterior  design  and  second-floor  plan)  will  be 
located  in  North  Toronto  and  feature  a 225  sq.  metre  atrium  running  through  all  its  four  storeys;  skylights,  light  wells  and  two  storey  south-facing  windows;  a second  floor  “learning 
commons”  incorporating  open-access  computer  work  stations;  and  quiet  study  areas.  There  will  also  be  centralized  academic  offices  on  every  floor  with  adjacent  meeting  rooms  and 
office  support  facilities. 


related  code  compliance  projects. 

• The  complete  renovation  and 
expansion  of  the  Canadian  Research 
Institute  for  Food  Safety.  Funded  by 
the  Canadian  Foundation  for  Inno- 
vation, the  renovation,  which  will 
add  significant  laboratory  and  office 
space,  will  be  completed  this  fall. 

• The  expansion  and  addition  of 
transgenic  greenhouses  to  Crop  Sci- 
ence, also  funded  by  CFI,  will  be 
completed  this  fall  as  well. 

• A renovation  of  the  Ontario  Vet- 
erinary College  which  will  add  lab- 
oratories and  a link  to  enhance  safe- 
ty. This  is  the  first  phase  of  a much 
larger  redevelopment  planned  once 
funding  is  identified. 

■ Planning  for  renovations  to  class- 
room space  in  the  MacKinnon 
building.  Actual  construction  will 
take  place  over  the  Winter  Break  or 
next  spring. 

As  we  look  ahead  to  2001-02,  we 
anticipate  that  much  of  this  year  will 
be  devoted  to  detailed  planning.  The 
Planning  Steering  Group  released  two 


reports  at  the  end  of  the  last  acade- 
mic year.  Part  1 focused  on  academ- 
ic planning  and  the  impact  of  growth. 
Part  2,  focusing  on  facilities  and  infra- 
structure, will  be  shared  with  Senate 
this  fall  and  was  the  basis  of  a plan- 
ning day  at  the  end  of  August.  The 
outcome  of  these  reports  and  the 
planning  days  will  be  a number  of 
specific  activities  for  the  fall  that  will 
involve  further  input  from  members 
of  the  community. 


ATTRACTING  AND  RETAINING 
TOP-NOTCH  FACULTY  AND  STAFF 

Over  the  next  10  years,  due  to  retire- 
ments and  growth,  the  University  will 
need  to  hire  a large  number  of  new 
faculty  and  staff. 

The  Office  of  the  Provost  has 
established  the  Advisory  Group  an 
Faculty  Recruitment  and  Retention. 
To  date,  the  group  has: 

• Streamlined  the  new  faculty  hiring 
process.  Department  deans  and 
chairs  can  now  initiate  new  search- 
es sooner  and  make  firm  offers  of 


employment  earlier  on  in  the 
process. 

• Launched  a faculty  recruitment  Web 
site  that  consolidates  all  faculty  post- 
ings and  markets  the  University  of 
Guelph  to  prospective  employees. 

• Surveyed  new  faculty  on  dieir  views 
of  the  institution.  Based  on  this  sur- 
vey, the  group  has  produced  a fac- 
ulty recruitment  brochure  outlin- 
ing the  University  of  Guelph’s 
academic,  research  and  teaching 
strengths  as  well  as  the  many 
lifestyle  advantages  of  the  City  of 
Guelph.  The  brochure  will  be  avail- 
able to  departments  this  fall. 

In  2001-02,  the  group  will  look  at 
options  to  assist  new  faculty  with 
spousal  employment  and  enhancing 
support  for  new  employees’  transition 
to  the  Guelph  community.  As  part  of 
this,  the  group  has  already  developed  a 
comprehensive  information  package 
on  the  University  and  the  community, 
given  to  all  new  faculty. 

Additionally,  the  Office  of  the 
Provost  in  association  with  the  Office 


of  Research  is  now  developing  a recruit- 
ment database  and  reviewing  ways  to 
improve  start-up  packages  for  new  fac- 
ulty. Other  planned  activities  include: 

• Identifying  new  ways  of  recogniz- 
ing and  rewarding  faculty  and  staff 
who  make  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  institution. 

• Enhancing  support  to  sessional  and 
contractually  limited  employees. 

• Improving  faculty  training  programs. 

Departments  and  units  are  also 
being  asked  to  review  their  staffing 
needs  in  concert  with  planning  for 
faculty  recruitment.  Not  only  will 
more  staff  be  needed  but  as  the  stu- 
dent population  increases,  the  Uni- 
versity will  have  to  invest  more  funds 
in  staff  training  and  development. 


ADVANCING  OUR  UNIQUE 
RESEARCH  STRENGTHS 

Over  the  past  couple  of  years,  through 
the  coordination  of  the  Office  of 
Research  and  the  creativity  and 
strength  of  our  faculty,  the  Universi- 
ty of  Guelph  has  been  very  success- 


ful in  securing  about  $100  million  in 
funding  from  federal  and  provincial 
government  sources  in  support  of  our 
research  programs,  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel. The  funds  have  come  from 
the  Canada  Foundation  for  Innova- 
tion, the  Ontario  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Challenge  Fund,  the  Ontario 
Innovation  Trust  and  the  Canada 
Research  Chairs  program,  among 
others. 

The  following  are  just  a few  exam- 
ples of  the  projects  supported  to  date: 

• The  creation  of  the  $7.1  million 
Centre  for  Food  and  Soft  Materials 
Science  at  the  University  of  Guelph. 
The  Centre  is  unique  within  Cana- 
da, consisting  of  a large,  interdisci- 
plinary team  of  food  and  soft  mate- 
rials researchers  with  a wide  breadth 
of  expertise  and  techniques  who  will 
solve  challenging  problems  in  the 
new,  emerging  field  of  soft  materi- 
als science  and  technology. 

• The  opening  of  the  $7.9  million 
Controlled  Environment  Systems 
Research  Facility  dedicated  to  grow- 
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“The  East  Village  Residence's  Town  Hall  will  be  phenomenal,  as  will  all  the  new  telecommunica- 
tions technology  that  has  been  built  into  the  design.  I think,  however,  that  one  of  the  best  things 


about  East  Village  is  that  it's  a quantum  leap  for  accessible  living,  something  that  was  really 


needed  on  the  U of  G campus.  JASON  trick,  president,  east  village  residence,  and  u of  g student 


Designed  specifically  for  upper-year  students,  the  just-opened  66o-bed  East  Village  Student  Residence  took  about  a year  to  complete.  The  townhouse  complex  is  suite-style,  with  each 
suite  having  either  four  or  five  bedrooms,  two  bathrooms,  a kitchen  and  a shared  living  area.  Once  in  full  operation,  the  residence  will  also  feature  an  attractive  “Town  Hall”  area 
where  students  will  be  able  to  meet  and  socialize;  courtyards;  and  computer  network  connections  to  all  student  rooms. 


vices  and  other  student  facilities  on 
campus,  as  well  as  study  space  for 
students,  to  determine  future  needs. 
• Developing  a comprehensive 
approach  to  electronic  learning  and 
support  for  information  technolo- 
gy services  on  campus.  This  will 
take  into  account  growth  of  infor- 
mation services  needed  to  support 
a larger  campus  population  and 
new  initiatives,  such  as  biocom- 
puting and  integrated  teaching 
between  institutions. 

A key  factor  of  the  all  accom- 
plishments discussed  in  this  docu- 
ment has  been  the  participation  of 
the  U of  G community  in  the  plan- 
ning process. 

“This  planning  activity  has 
involved  the  various  governance  bod- 
ies of  the  University,  faculty,  staff,  stu- 
dents and  alumni,”  says  President 
Mordechai  Rozanski. 

“The  result  will  be  growth  with 
quality,  and  the  largest  transforma- 
tion of  the  University  in  a generation. 
The  effort  is  a testament  to  the  fore- 
sight, dedication  and  talent  of  our 
community.” 


ing  and  supporting  plant  life  dur- 
ing long-term  space  missions.  This 
facility  is  the  most  sophisticated  of 
its  kind  in  the  world  in  the  field  of 
advanced  life  support. 

■ The  establishment  of  a $20.1  mil- 
lion Food  System  Biotechnology 
Centre  conducting  research  into 
animal  genetics,  plant  genetics  and 
transgenics,  and  the  basic  molecu- 
lar research  underlying  these  areas. 

• The  launch  of  the  $5.2  million 
shared  Hierarchical  Academic 
Research  Computing  Network 
(SHARC-Net),  one  of  the  most 
powerful  supercomputing  installa- 
tions in  the  world  and  an  enor- 
mous ally  for  U of  G researchers 
and  their  colleagues  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Western  Ontario  and 
Windsor,  McMaster  and  Wilfred 
Laurier  universities,  and  Sheridan 
and  Fanshawe  colleges.  The  U of  G 
research  focus  in  this  project  will 
be  on  biocomputing,  including 
database  mining,  protein  structure 
and  dynamics  simulation  and 
bioinformatics. 

• The  creation  of  the  $8  million 


Canadian  Research  Institute  in 
Food  Safety  which  brings  together 
top  researchers  from  the  depart- 
ments of  Food  Science,  Mathemat- 
ics and  Statistics,  Pathobiology, 
Population  Medicine,  and  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science,  the  School  of 
Engineering,  Laboratory  Services, 
Health  Canada  and  Agriculture  and 
Agri-Food  Canada,  to  deal  with 
complex  food-safety  issues  and  to 
improve  food  safety  for  Canadians. 
• The  the  appointment  of  U of  G’s 
first  five  Canada  Research  Chairs. 
The  chairs,  a first  instalment  in  an 
expected  35  such  positions  to  be 
named  at  U of  G over  the  next  five 
years,  have  received  $5.2  million  in 
research  support. 

Over  the  next  decade,  the  Univer- 
sity will  continue  its  efforts  to 
enhance  its  established  and  still-grow- 
ing world-class  “niche”  research  pro- 
grams, so  as  to  qualify  for  further 
research  funds.  But  we  will  also  not 
neglect  the  non-traditional  or  indi- 
vidual areas  of  research.  The  Univer- 
sity must  continue  to  maintain  and 
assert  its  independence  as  well  as  fos- 


ter unique  and  innovative  research 
and  scholarship  in  all  disciplines.  The 
success  of  Guelph  faculty  in  nation- 
al and  international  competitions  is 
an  important  engine  for  advancing 
health,  culture  and  social  and  eco- 
nomic well-being,  technology  trans- 
fer, and  graduate  student  growth. 

Other  critical  issues  that  will  need 
to  be  addressed  are: 

• Ensuring  that  increased  enrolment 
is  not  achieved  at  the  expense  of  the 
research  and  scholarly  capability  of 
the  University. 

• Achieving  optimal  balance  between 
public  and  private  sector  funds  in 
support  of  research  initiatives,  while 
maintaining  the  independence  of 
research  carried  out  by  members  of 
the  University  community. 


PROVIDING  THE  VERY  BEST 
FACILITIES 

As  enrolment  rises,  so  will  the 
demand  for  faculty  and  administra- 
tive space,  for  additional  student  sup- 
port services  space,  and  for  study,  liv- 
ing, and  dining  space.  We  have 
already  undertaken  a number  of  ini- 


tiatives to  accommodate  growth,  such 
as  erecting  the  East  Village  Student 
Residence  and  conducting  a class- 
room audit.  The  critical  areas  we  will 
be  working  on  this  year  include: 

• Determining  the  feasibility  and 
need  of  building  another  student 
residence.  Close  to  90  per  cent  of 
our  first  year  students  and  some  40 
percent  of  all  students  live  on  cam- 
pus, giving  us  a great  opportunity 
to  provide  learning  opportunities 
in  residence,  which  has  been  shown 
to  enhance  retention. 

• Developing  allocation  strategies  for 
maximizing  the  use  of  teaching, 
research,  administration  support, 
services  and  residence  space.  This 
will  include  determining  priorities 
for  renovation  of  existing  space,  as 
well  as  for  retrofitting  classrooms, 
labs,  and  even  residences  with  up- 
to-date  technology:  “smart”  class- 
rooms with  high-connectivity  net- 
work access  should  become  the 
norm. 

• Reviewing  existing  space  for  all  sup- 
port services,  including  registrarial, 
student  affairs,  co-op  education  ser- 
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Weaving  a Web  for  the  Future 


Web  master  aims  to  help  University  capitalize  on  potential  of  the  Internet 


By  Stacey  Curry  Gunn 


HETHER  you’re  a U OF  G employee 
logging  on  to  your  computer  for 
: a prospective  student 
checking  out  courses  from  halfway 
around  the  world,  www.uoguelph.ca  is  an  instant 
connection  to  the  University  of  Guelph’s  electronic 
pulse.  What  people  experience  when  they  arrive  at 
this  digital  destination  is  the  responsibility  of  Stuart 
Robertson,  who  became  U of  G’s  first  full-time 
Web  master  last  November.  And  it  has  evolved 
considerably  since  he  arrived. 

“My  goal  was  to  take  the  home  page  from  a ge- 
neric Web  page  to  a useful  information  source  for 
the  Guelph  community,”  says  Robertson.  “The 
idea  was  to  make  it  more  effective  and  more  acces- 
sible and  to  follow  more  of  the  emerging  Web  stan- 
dards. 

“The  Web  is  a way  for  people  in  the  University 
community  to  communicate  with  each  other  and 
with  people  outside  the  University.  It’s  a way  of  at- 
tracting new  students  to  consider  the  programs  of- 
fered here  and  letting  people  know  what’s  currently 
happening  on  campus.  It  allows  people  to  interact, 
share  ideas  and  experience  a new  learning  and 
teaching  tool.” 

Robertson’s  first  priority  was  to  give  the  home 
page  a fresh  new  look  and  add  features  like  daily 
news  and  events  updates.  He  put  an  improved 
search  engine  on  the  page,  along  with  a link  to 
Webmail  and  a Weather  Network  forecast  for 
Guelph. 

Behind-the-scenes  improvements  have  en- 
hanced the  site’s  accessibility  for  people  with  visual 
impairments,  who  use  a program  that  reads  Web 
content  to  them,  as  well  as  for  those  who  need  to 
translate  the  content  into  other  languages  and 
those  who  access  the  site  using  a non-PC  device 
such  as  a Palm  Pilot. 

The  revamped  Web  site  home  page  made  its  debut  in  Janu- 
ary. Accolades  weren’t  far  behind. 

Most  notably,  U of  G won  a Canadian  Council  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Education  (CCAE)  gold  medal  for  the  best  insti- 
tutional home  page  on  the  World  Wide  Web.  CCAE  judges 
commended  the  site’s  design,  organization,  functional  ap- 
proach, user-friendliness,  accessibility,  downloading  speed, 
placement  of  search  tools  and  maps,  balance  of  news  stories  and 
weather  window  feature.  The  home  page  “conveys  campus  cul- 
ture at  a glance,”  the  judges  said. 

“It  was  great  to  know  that  the  work  I was  doing  compared  so 
favourably  with  all  the  other  really  top-notch  university  Web 
sites  across  Canada,”  says  Robertson.  “It  validated  that  I was  on 
the  right  track.” 

Site  usage  also  bears  evidence  to  the  home  page’s  improve- 
ment. It  has  increased  substantially  since  the  new  home  page 
was  introduced.  It  now  gets  an  estimated  25,000  visits  each  day. 

And  there  are  more  changes  to  come,  Robertson  promises. 

“I’ve  received  a lot  of  feedback  and  good  suggestions  that 
we’ll  be  trying  to  incorporate  into  the  next  revision  of  the  Uni- 
versity site.” 

Robertson  came  to  Guelph  from  Toronto  with  a BA  in  film 
and  video  production  from  York  University.  The  27-year-old 
had  five  years  of  multimedia  production  experience  under  his 
belt  from  his  work  for  Human  Resources  Development  Canada 


(HRDC).  There,  he  picked  up  the  hands-on  training  and  tech- 
nical skills  that  complemented  his  film  studies  and  allowed  him 
to  start  creating  Web  pages. 

“They  had  a fully  equipped  video  and  multimedia  produc- 
tion studio,”  says  Robertson,  “but  it  was  short-staffed,  so  that 
gave  me  a lot  of  opportunities  to  work  in  a variety  of  different 
areas:  video  production  and  editing,  camera  work,  coding  Web 
pages,  database  management,  Photoshop  and  3-D  animation.” 
In  1999,  he  became  HRDC’s  regional  Web  master  for  Ontario. 
A year  later,  he  accepted  U of  G’s  newly  created  Web  master  po- 
sition in  Communications  and  Public  Affairs.  His  fiancee, 
Catherine  Balls,  relocated  to  Guelph  with  him  and  is  now  the 
events  co-ordinator  for  the  Downtown  Board  of  Management. 

For  Robertson,  the  move  to  U of  G is  “a  great  opportunity  to 
be  able  to  help  steer  the  direction  the  University  is  going  to  de- 
velop its  online  presence.  There  is  lots  of  room  for  growth.” 

He  sees  his  film  background  as  a natural  fit  for  where  the 
Internet  is  going. 

“Even  though  print  media  and  the  Web  seem  to  be  the  clos- 
est fit  now,  the  Web  is  moving  into  a phase  where  other  media 
will  be  equally  important.  In  the  near  future,  understanding 
how  film  and  television  work  will  be  as  much  an  asset  to  work- 
ing with  the  Web  as  an  understanding  of  print  media  is  today. 
Unlike  a lot  of  other  media,  where  a select  group  of  people  get  to 
communicate  to  the  masses,  with  the  Internet,  you  can  have  a 


‘many  to  many’  form  of  communication.  Almost 
anyone  can  be  a content  producer  rather  than  just 
receiving  content  from  a small  group  of  people.” 
Robertson  is  one  of  many  people  and  groups  at 
the  University  who  contribute  to  the  institution’s 
presence  online.  Colleges  and  departments  main- 
tain their  own  sites  within  the  overall  University 
framework.  Teaching  Support  Services,  the  Office 
of  Open  Learning  and  Independent  Study/@flccess 
offer  courses  online.  Part  of  Robertson’s  responsi- 
bility is  to  establish  policy,  guidelines  and  standards 
for  official  U of  G Web  sites  such  as  these. 

In  addition,  anyone  with  an  e-mail  address  can 
post  a personal  Web  site.  Robertson’s  own  personal 
Web  site,  www.designmeme.com,  is  a collection  of 
thoughts  and  notes  related  to  Web  design,  video 
production,  comic  art,  animation,  typography  and 
computer  art.  The  word  “meme,”  he  explains,  re- 
fers to  a thought,  style  or  behaviour  that  passes 
from  person  to  person  in  a culture.  “It’s  like  a men- 
tal gene,”  he  says. 

His  site  is  a reflection  of  Robertson’s  thirst  for 
learning  more  about  his  chosen  field,  which  is  also 
necessary  for  his  job.  He  keeps  current  by  con- 
stantly reading  industry  magazines,  journals,  We- 
blogs (online  diaries)  and  newspapers.  He  reviews 
new  software,  talks  to  colleagues  at  other  organiza- 
tions and  tries  to  keep  up  with  what  others  are  do- 
ing on  campus  in  regard  to  the  Web. 

“There’s  a lot  of  information,  a lot  of  change, 
and  it  happens  quickly  and  doesn’t  stop,”  he  says. 

Part  of  his  role  is  to  anticipate  where  the  Web  is 
going  in  the  future,  so  the  University  can  capitalize 
on  its  potential. 

“The  Web  of  today  won’t  be  the  Web  of  tomor- 
row,” he  says.  “I’m  trying  to  help  people  forecast 
the  future  and  the  things  we’re  going  to  be  doing. 
As  bandwidth  continues  to  increase,  people  will  use 
more  rich  media  on  the  Web,  such  as  audio,  video,  virtual  real- 
ity and  applications  we  perhaps  haven’t  even  considered.” 

Wireless  communication  is  already  taking  off  in  places  such 
as  Japan  and  Europe,  where  it’s  common  for  people  to  access 
the  Web  using  mobile  phones  instead  of  a PC.  And  as  that  trend 
grows,  it  will  create  a whole  new  set  of  communication  chal- 
lenges. 

One  of  Robertson’s  goals  is  to  further  remove  the  technical 
barriers  that  prevent  people  who  want  to  use  this  medium  from 
doing  so.  He  teaches  courses  at  the  University  to  help  people 
create  Web  sites  and  post  content  online,  and  is  developing  new 
ways  to  make  it  simpler  for  them  to  do  so. 

“What  I like  about  the  job  is  that  it  involves  a lot  of  different 
disciplines,”  he  says.  “I  get  to  use  my  left  brain,  my  right  brain, 
the  combination  of  art  and  science,  design  and  programming. 
Unlike  some  media  that  have  been  around  longer,  the  Web  is 
still  very  new,  still  evolving,  and  we’re  still  discovering  the  best 
way  to  use  it  and  what  it’s  best  suited  for.  I enjoy  helping  with 
the  vision  and  the  strategy  to  guide  the  evolution  of  U of  G’s  on- 
line presence. 

“The  Web  is  a valuable  tool  that  allows  everyone  on  campus 
to  communicate  and  represents  us  to  the  outside  world.  It’s  ex- 
citing to  be  involved  in  building  this  new  medium,  to  shape 
how  it  evolves  and  what  it’s  going  to  turn  into.” 
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WALKERTON  STUDENTS 
EXPRESS  GRATITUDE 

We  are  writing  to  the  faculty,  staff 
and  students  of  U of  G on  behalf  of 
our  class  and  our  school  to  thank 
you  for  your  support  since  the 
Walkerton  E.  coli  crisis. 

Reflecting  back,  we  remember 
the  difficulties  we  all  faced  as  a re- 
sult of  the  contaminated  water.  We 
were  off  for  nine  days  initially,  then 
once  we  were  back  in  school,  300  of 
us  were  crammed  into  a building  of 
two  rooms.  Learning  was  difficult 
because  of  the  environment,  dis- 
tractions and  a lack  of  desire.  We  all 
missed  a valuable  chunk  of  our 
education.  We  were  also  all  coping 
with  strong  emotions  as  we  wor- 
ried about  our  friends,  families  and 
neighbours. 

The  kind  words  and  support 
shown  by  you  all  made  a great  dif- 
ference. To  know  that  we  were 
thought  about,  that  people  cared 
and  that  your  community  was 
there  for  ours  was  a tremendous 
comfort  We  could  never  have 
pulled  through  our  struggle  with- 
out your  aid,  and  for  that,  we  thank 
you  all. 

Students  of  Sacred  Heart 
High  School,  Walkerton,  Ont. 

PESTICIDES  A CONCERN 

About  10  years  ago,  I wrote  a letter 
to  @Guelph  voicing  my  concern 
about  the  continued  use  of  pesti- 
cides on  our  campus.  Well,  10  years 
have  gone  by  without  much 
change. 

Many  concerned  owners  in  J 
Guelph  are  now  proudly  showing 
beautiful  gardens  and  greens  with- 
out the  use  of  pesticides,  fertilizers 
and  other  chemicals.  Some  of  them 
win  local  gardening  competitions. 
Whole  neighbourhoods  in  Cana- 
dian cities  arc  now  proudly  trying 
to  maintain  their  greens,  gardens 
and  parks  without  using  pesticides, 
with  excellent  success. 

1 always  thought  I worked  for  a 
university  that  was  a leader  and 
front-runner  in  environmental 
concerns.  I think  it’s  high  time  for  a 
change  — for  U of  G to  no  longer 
use  pesticides  and  to  become  the 
leader  we  claim  to  be  as  one  of  the 
best  universities  in  Canada. 

Prof.  Henry  Staempfli 
Clinical  Studies 

THANK  YOU  TO  ALL 

Many  thanks  to  all  of  you  who 
attended  my  retirement  farewell 
April  30.  I had  wanted  to  thank 
each  of  you  personally,  but  I know  1 
missed  a few.  The  piper  and  Noel 
Edison’s  hastily  assembled  vocal 
troupe  were  a nice  touch.  To  my 
roasters,  I remind  them  that  their 
turn  will  come  in  due  course.  After 
33  years  at  the  University,  I have 
secrets  beyond  my  office,  unpro- 
tected by  confidentiality! 

To  those  I’ve  worked  with  in  the 
Counselling  Unit,  you're  a great 
bunch  and  you  know  I’ll  miss  you 
all  terribly.  You  organized  a great, 
unforgettable  reception.  My  wife, 
Elizabeth,  and  I look  forward  to  us- 
ing the  kind  travel  gift  to  visit  my 
daughter  in  Colorado. 

Stan  Litch 


SNO  Discovery  Solves  Mystery 
of  Missing  Solar  Neutrinos 

Finding  at  Sudbury  Neutrino  Observatory  sparks  media  interest  around  the  world 


UOF  G physicists  and  their 
colleagues  from  across 
Canada  and  around  the  world 
celebrated  a major  discovery  this 
summer  that  solves  a 30-year-old 
mystery. 

The  first  published  findings  of 
the  Sudbury  Neutrino  Observatory 
(SNO)  definitively  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  the  missing  solar  neutrinos. 
This  puzzle  has  baffled  scientists 
since  the  early  1970s  when  experi- 
ments first  detected  these  tiny  parti- 
cles of  matter  produced  by  the  sun, 
but  only  a fraction  of  the  amount 
that  should  be  arriving  on  Earth. 
That  meant  there  was  something 
wrong  either  with  theories  of  the  sun 
or  with  the  understanding  of  neutri- 
nos. 

The  SNO  data,  released  publicly 
in  June  and  presented  to  the  Cana- 
dian Association  of  Physicists  An- 
nual Conference,  shows  that  the 
electron  neutrinos  generated  by  the 
sun  change  into  other  types  of  neu- 
trinos as  they  travel  to  Earth. 

“We  were  pretty  excited  about 
that,”  says  Prof.  John  Simpson, 
Physics.  He  and  Guelph  colleagues 
Profs.  Jimmy  Law  and  Robin 
Ollerhead,  as  well  as  the  graduate 
students  and  post-docs  who  work 
with  them,  knew  as  long  as  a year  ago 
that  the  data  from  SNO  had  such  sig- 
nificance. But  they,  and  their  many 
SNO  colleagues,  had  work  to  do  be- 
fore broadcasting  the  news. 

“We  had  to  make  all  the  checks 
possible  to  make  sure  it  wasn’t  a mis- 
take,” says  Simpson.  “We  double- 


and  triple-checked.  And  an  inde- 
pendent group  checked.” 

Response  to  the  public  an- 
nouncement was  both  surprising 
and  gratifying,  he  says.  Media 
around  the  world  carried  the  story, 
and  the  SNO  Web  site  received 
280,000  hits  the  day  after  the  news 
broke. 

The  data  supplied  by  SNO  have 
deep  implications  for  physics  theory 
beyond  confirming  models  of  sun 
energy  production,  says  Simpson. 
The  fact  that  neutrinos  are  capable  of 
transformation  indicates  they  have 
mass,  albeit  very  little.  That  informa- 
tion throws  a wrench  in  the  Standard 
Model  of  Elementary  Particles, 
which  predicted  the  existence  of 
neutrinos  but  assumed  they  had  no 
mass. 

Estimates  of  the  amount  of  mass 
in  neutrinos  provide  another  clue  as 
to  the  fate  of  the  universe.  If  the  uni- 
verse collapses  someday  (known  as 
the  Big  Crunch  theory),  it  won’t  be 
neutrinos  that  cause  it.  They  weigh 
too  little  to  exert  that  much  pressure. 

“The  best  guess  is  that  the  uni- 
verse is  going  to  expand  forever  and 
at  a faster  rate,”  Simpson  says. 

Neutrinos  are  the  most  common, 
but  least  understood,  particles  of 
matter  in  the  universe.  There  are 
three  types  — electron,  muon  and 
tau  — based  on  the  subatomic  parti- 
cles they’re  associated  with.  Each 
second,  billions  of  these  tiny  ephem- 
eral particles  bombard  every  square 
centimetre  of  the  Earth’s  surface  un- 
detected, passing  through  all  sorts  of 


matter:  people,  buildings,  rocks,  the 
Earth  itself. 

Although  other  observatories 
around  the  world  are  able  to  detect 
electron  neutrinos,  Simpson,  Oiler- 
head  and  Law  were  part  of  the  team 
that  designed  the  sophisticated  in- 
struments at  SNO  that  show  neutri- 
nos are  capable  of  oscillating  among 
electron,  muon  and  tau  types. 

SNO  is  a $70-million  facility  lo- 
cated two  kilometres  underground 
in  Inco  Ltd.’s  Creighton  nickel  mine, 
the  deepest  working  mine  in  North 
America. 

Evidence  of  the  neutrinos  passing 
through  the  Earth  is  captured  by  a 
giant  acrylic  plastic  ball  that’s  12  me- 
tres in  diameter  and  filled  with  1,000 
tonnes  of  ultra-pure  heavy  water. 
Because  heavy  water  contains  heavy 
hydrogen  atoms  that  each  contain 
one  more  neutron  than  ordinary  wa- 
ter does,  the  neutrinos  passing 
through  can  collide  with  this  neu- 
tron and  convert  it  into  a proton 
plus  a high-speed  electron.  This  elec- 
tron emits  a faint  but  significant 
flash  of  light.  That  light  is  picked  up 
by  some  of  the  10,000  detectors  that 
line  the  sphere’s  surface.  The  flashes 
are  recorded  and  analysed  to  extract 
information  about  the  neutrinos 
that  are  the  ultimate  cause  of  the 
light. 

“Another  process,  where  the  neu- 
trino breaks  up  the  heavy  hydrogen 
into  a neutron  and  a proton,  makes 
SNO  unique  among  the  current  ex- 
periments in  existence,”  says 
Simpson. 


“The  results  from  data  from  this 
process,  which  should  be  announced 
in  the  fall,  will  add  further  to  our 
knowledge  on  the  oscillation  of  neu- 
trinos.” 

His  U of  G research  team,  which 
includes  research  associate  Pillala- 
marri  Jagam,  built  the  instruments 
that  monitor  the  level  of  background 
radioactivity  in  SNO’s  innards.  They 
measure  radioactivity  in  materials 
ranging  from  the  heavy  water  to  all 
the  components  of  the  detector  it- 
self. It’s  essential  to  ensure  that  ra- 
dioactivity levels  are  low  because 
radiation  sends  signals  similar  to  the 
ones  sparked  by  the  approximately 
five  neutrinos  the  detector  picks  up 
daily. 

Law,  a particle  physicist,  has  been 
involved  since  1991  in  writing  and 
testing  the  software  used  by  the  proj- 
ect collaborators  to  analyse  the  data 
the  detector  generates. 

Ollerhead  has  been  working  with 
a group  that  is  developing  instru- 
ments, to  be  deployed  in  a year,  that 
will  more  accurately  measure  muon 
and  tau  neutrinos. 

Post-doc  Ian  Lawson  analyses 
SNO  computer  codes  and  calibra- 
tion data  to  ensure  the  detector  is 
working  properly. 

Beyond  Guelph,  the  SNO  col- 
laboration brings  together  almost 
100  scientists  from  11  universities 
and  laboratories  in  Canada,  the 
United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom. 

BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 


Cutting-Edge  Research  Funded 


Continued  from  page  1 


U of  G will  receive  the  following 
support  from  CFI  and  OIT: 

• up  to  $1,961,816  to  fund  ad- 
vanced data  acquisition  and 
analysis  systems  for  beef  cattle 
breeding,  a project  headed  by 
Prof.  Stephen  Miller,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science; 

• up  to  $1,192,954  for  research  on 
cropping  systems,  soil  composi- 
tion and  soil  and  plant  nutrient 
management  by  Profs.  Richard 
Heck  and  John  Lauzon,  Land  Re- 
source Science,  and  Bill  Deen, 
Plant  Agriculture;  and 

• up  to  $687,216  to  Prof.  France- 
Isabelle  Auzanneau,  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  for  equipment 
to  develop  new  carbohydrate- 
based  drugs. 

Miller’s  research  involves  im- 
proved data  acquisition  for  targeted 
changes  in  beef  cattle  breeding.  This 
will  involve  taking  live  animal 
measurements  in  a state-of-the-art 
cattle  and  animal  facility.  The  ani- 
mals will  be  monitored  for  food  in- 
take and  behaviour,  and  their  body 
composition  will  be  evaluated  using 
ultrasound  as  well  as  infrared  and 
digital  imaging. 


Heck,  Lauzon  and  Deen  are 
working  to  develop  economically 
and  environmentally  sustainable 
cropping  systems,  understand  the 
variability  of  soil  composition  and 
functionality  in  landscapes,  and 
manage  soil  and  plant  nutrients. 
They  plan  to  acquire  field  and  labo- 
ratory equipment  that  allows  them 
to  conduct  interdisciplinary,  col- 


The University  has  made  contin- 
gency plans  to  ensure  that  the  72  af- 
fected students  have  alternative 
accommodations  for  the  interim  pe- 
riod involved. 

“We  are  planning  for  a contin- 
gency period  of  two  to  four  weeks, 
depending  on  the  unit,”  says  Brenda 
Whiteside,  associate  vice-president 
(student  affairs). 

The  alternative  plans  include  the 
affected  students  residing  temporar- 
ily at  two  nearby  hotels  at  the  Uni- 


laborative  research.  This  includes 
monitoring  soil  and  crop  conditions 
using  remote  sensing  and  geophysi- 
cal devices,  and  establishing  and 
maintaining  field-scale  crop  trials. 

Auzanneau  is  pursuing  cutting- 
edge  research  on  new  carbohy- 
drate-based drugs,  from  their  design 
via  their  synthesis  to  pre-clinical 
testing.  She  is  developing  strategies 


versity’s  expense.  Residence  life  staff 
will  be  located  at  the  hotels  to  pro- 
vide assistance. 

These  students  will  not  be 
charged  residence  fees  until  they 
move  into  their  rooms,  says 
Whiteside.  They  will  also  receive  a 
reduced-price  meal  plan,  secure 
storage  for  their  personal  belong- 
ings, free  parking  during  the  interim 
period  and  assistance  moving  into 
their  townhouse  when  it  is  ready. 

An  additional  18  units  in  the 


for  the  chemical  synthesis  of  impor- 
tant complex  carbohydrate  mole- 
cules that  will  find  potential  thera- 
peutic applications  as  tumour  vac- 
cines and  antibacterial  agents.  Her 
research  will  involve  a computer- 
assisted  molecular  modelling  facil- 
ity, an  organic  synthetic  facility  and  a 
biochemical  testing  facility. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


townhouse  complex  won’t  be  ready 
until  the  end  of  September  or  early 
October. 

“We  are  now  grateful  that  we 
took  the  cautionary  measure  of  not 
assigning  students  to  these  units 
back  in  June, ’’says  Blair  Capes,  as- 
sistant director  of  Student  Housing 
Services.  “But  we  have  a number  of 
students  who  have  indicated  they 
want  to  move  into  these  units  when 
they’re  ready,  so  we’re  working  to  get 
them  online  as  quickly  as  possible.” 


Residence  Complex  Opens 

Continued  from  page  1 


At  Guelph  8 Sept  5.  2001 


FOCUS  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  DEVELOPMENT 


Chairs  and  directors  from  16  departments  and  schools  and  other  senior  administrators  attended  the  third 
offering  of  a program  for  administrative  development  June  12  and  13  on  campus.  The  program  is  designed  to 
create  awareness  of  administrative  challenges  and  opportunities  faced  by  chairs  and  directors  and  to  give 
participants  a chance  to  share  ideas  and  experiences.  This  year’s  program  was  organized  by  provost  Alastair 
Summerlee  and  Prof.  Donna  Woolcott,  assistant  vice-president  (academic),  with  the  help  of  Woolcott’s 
assistant,  Melody  Wren.  As  part  of  an  ongoing  training  program  for  chairs  and  directors,  a workshop  on 
human  rights  and  equity  will  be  held  Oct.  23  from  1 to  4 p.m.  at  the  Arboretum. 

PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


Students  Take 
to  the  Streets 
for  United  Way 

Orientation  week  candy  blitz  will  support  local  charities 


LOLLYPALOOZa!  It’s  a new 
United  Way  event  that  puts 
local  charities  at  the  top  of  the  fund- 
raising list  for  Guelph  students. 
With  their  traditional  orientation 
week  enthusiasm,  first-year 
students  will  be  selling  Tootsie  Pops 
Sept.  8 in  support  of  the  campus 
United  Way  campaign. 

Event  organizer  Dave  Hauch 
says  the  one-day  blitz  will  include 
Guelph,  Fergus  and  Elora.  The  Cen- 
tral Student  Association  (CSA)  has 
also  received  permission  from 
Guelph  city  council  to  sell  the  can- 
dies downtown  at  the  Jazz  Festival. 

“This  student  initiative  is  awe- 
some,” says  United  Way  co-chair 
Karen  Reimer,  manager  of  Co- 
operative Education  Services.  “The 
CSA  has  found  a great  way  to  intro- 
duce first-year  students  to  the 
Guelph  community  and  give  them  a 
sense  of  belonging.  And  what  a 
‘sweet’  way  to  kick-start  fund- 


raising for  the  2001  United  Way 
campus  and  Guelph  campaigns.” 

The  University  community  do- 
nated $240,000  to  the  Guelph  and 
Wellington  United  Way  in  2000, 
and  campus  volunteers  have  set  a 
fund-raising  goal  of  $245,300  for 
this  year. 

Oct.  1 is  the  official  kick-off  day, 
when  the  United  Way  committee 
will  host  coffee-break  events  across 
campus.  Coffee  and  a snack  will  be 
available  in  the  University  Centre 
for  a donation  throughout  the  day. 
And  every  department  on  campus 
will  be  encouraged  to  hold  its  own 
coffee  break  where  United  Way  can- 
vassers can  distribute  payroll  deduc- 
tion forms  and  share  information 
about  the  67  local  programs  that  are 
supported  by  the  United  Way. 

Reimer  and  co-chair  Prof.  Bev 
Kay,  Land  Resource  Science,  have 
been  recruiting  volunteers  all  sum- 
mer for  the  annual  charity  drive.  A 
volunteer  barbecue  Aug.  30 
launched  a training  program  for 


New  TSS  Workshop  on  Learning 
Technologies  Kicks  Off  Fall  Offerings 


Teaching  Support  Services 
(TSS)  is  offering  a new 
workshop  called  “Learning  Tech- 
nologies 101”  this  semester  to  give 
both  new  and  experienced  faculty  an 
opportunity  to  explore  learning 
technologies. 

The  session  will  demonstrate  the 
spectrum  of  technologies  available 
on  campus;  introduce  participants 


to  key  supports,  services  and  person- 
nel that  can  help  them  get  started; 
and  address  questions  or  concerns 
related  to  the  use  of  learning  tech- 
nologies. 

This  workshop  is  intended  to 
serve  as  the  foundation  for  the  full 
roster  of  TSS  learning  technologies 
workshops,  which  are  organized  in 
the  following  series:  general  learning 


technologies,  WebCT,  instructional 
Web  use,  course  Web  development, 
media  production,  and  teaching 
with  PowerPoint.  Twenty  different 
workshops  will  be  offered  this  se- 
mester for  instructors  at  all  levels  of 
expertise. 

The  complete  workshop  schedule 
can  be  viewed  on  the  TSS  Web  site  at 
www.  tss.uoguelph.ca. 


Online  registration  is  required 
for  all  workshops  and  will  be  avail- 
able one  month  prior  to  each  ses- 
sion’s presentation  date.  For  those 
without  on-campus  Web  access,  reg- 
istration must  be  done  by  phone  at 
Ext.  3571. 

For  more  information  about  the 
workshops,  call  Mary  Nairn  at  Ext. 
3571. 


area  co-ordinators.  Canvasser  train- 
ing sessions  are  scheduled  for  Sept. 
20  at  noon  in  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  141,  Sept.  25  at  noon  in 
the  OAC  boardroom  and  Sept.  26  at 
1 p.m.  in  UC  442.  If  you’d  like  to  vol- 
unteer as  a United  Way  canvasser  in 
your  area,  call  Joanne  Poluch  at  Ext. 
6031. 

The  campus  committee  is  also 
seeking  donations  of  incentive 
prizes  for  the  United  W ay  campaign. 
If  you  have  a talent  for  home  baking, 
wine  making  or  some  other  handi- 
craft, e-mail  a description  of  your 
donation  to  Reimer  at  kreimer@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Slegance,  Grace,  Simplicity 

The  Art  of  Japanese 
Flower  Arranging  (Ikebana) 

The  Ikenobo  School  of  Ikebana  (Kyoto,  Japan) 

6-Week  Discovery  Course: 

Saturday  (Sept.  1 5-Oct.  27) 

The  Temple  Studio  (40  Quebec  St.) 

For  information  % registration  ♦ Ivy  Le  Maguer  (5 1 9)  837-0040 


Nature, 

— _ weekends in 

Q Algonquin 

at  Camp  Arowbort  l 

on  Tkpee  Lake 

Come  to  paradise  for  an  afft 
weekend.  A great  combin 
naturalist  oriented  programnriff§  nd  the 
use  of  summer  camp  activities! 
expert  naturalists  and  camp  staff 
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ROYAL 

CITY 

TRAVEL 


PRESENTS 

Norm  & Jean  Jary’s 

Trip  of  A Lifetime  Series! 

CRUISE  SOUTH  AMERICA 

2 nights  in  Santiago,  then  cruise  the  coast  of  Chile,  along  the  Strait  of  Magellan, 
around  Cape  Horn  with  various  stops  along  the  way.  Plus  two  days  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil  before  flying  back  to  Toronto. 


21  day  adventure  from  $5499.  CAD 

Reserve  early  for  best  cabin  selection 


Travel 

gg  Services 

ONT  REG  #2716341 


Royal  Plaza 

10  Paisley  Street,  Unit  8 
Guelph,  ON 


FEBRUARY  28  - 
MARCH  20,  2002 


Tel.  519-763-3520 
Fax  519-763-8980 


at  Guelph  9 Sept  5. 20m 


Construction  Activity  to  Continue 
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• Creation  of  a small  isolation  ward 
near  the  OVC  Building  for  re- 
search. 

• Planning  for  renovations  to  class- 
room space  in  the  MacKinnon 
Building  is  under  way,  with 
Teaching  Support  Services  re- 
viewing the  optimal  layout.  Con- 
struction will  take  place  over  the 
winter  break  or  next  spring  to 
minimize  disruption. 

U of  G’s  primary  kitchen,  located 
in  the  basement  of  the  University 
Centre,  underwent  a complete 
makeover  this  summer.  David 
Boeckner,  director  of  Hospitality 
Services,  says  much  of  the  30-year- 
old  equipment  in  the  kitchen  was  re- 
placed. 

People  returning  to  campus  this 
fall  will  also  notice  a new  food  outlet 
in  the  Centre  Six  food  court.  A Saint 


Cinnamon’s  will  be  located  by  the 
Yogen  Fruz  outlet,  complementing 
the  bakery  already  at  this  site. 

Although  a City  of  Guelph  proj- 
ect, College  Avenue,  which  runs 
through  the  middle  of  campus,  was 
substantially  improved.  The  street 
now  has  a new  roadbed,  sewer  and 
sidewalks,  as  well  as  a wider  street 
area  and  bike  lanes  along  both  sides 
of  the  road. 

In  addition,  new  audible  stop- 
lights were  installed  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  College  and  Gordon  and  on 
Winegard  Walk  at  College.  These 
lights  increase  accessibility  and 
safety  for  people  who  are  visually 
impaired.  The  lights  have  a button 
that  can  be  located  by  a tone  con- 
stantly emitted  by  the  unit.  This  but- 
ton must  be  depressed  for  five 
seconds,  then  an  acknowledgment 


tone  will  sound,  and  the  user  must 
wait  for  either  a chirping  or  cuckoo 
sound  to  indicate  that  the  light  is 
green  and  it  is  safe  to  cross. 

Other  road  improvements  in- 
clude work  to  Powerhouse  and 
McGilvray  lanes  and  a repaving  of 
Parking  Lot  19.  A planned  crosswalk 
across  South  Ring  Road  at  P31  will 
be  installed  at  the  end  of  September. 
This  will  enhance  pedestrian  safety 
at  a busy  pathway  into  the  centre  of 
campus.  The  crosswalk  will  have 
stoplights  and  traffic-calming  fea- 
tures. All  these  projects  are  funded 
from  parking  revenues. 

In  addition,  thanks  to  a signifi- 
cant increase  in  provincial  funding 
targeted  for  facilities  renewal  proj- 
ects (see  story  on  page  2),  the  Uni- 
versity undertook  dozens  of 
improvements  to  campus  facilities. 


These  include  removal  of  PCB- 
bearing  transformers  from  the 
McLaughlin  Library  and  the  East 
Residences  Tower;  fire  alarm  up- 
grades in  the  family  housing  complex; 
replacement  of  cold-water  showers 
with  tepid-water  showers  in  labs  in 
the  Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
Building;  and  repairs  to  the  campus 
steam  distribution  system. 

Sullivan  notes  that  all  this  con- 
struction activity  will  be  disruptive  to 
campus  life. 

“We  will  do  everything  possible  to 
minimize  disruption,”  she  says.  “But 
we  do  need  the  support  of  the  Univer- 
sity community  in  living  with  this  ac- 
tivity, which  will  result  in  new 
state-of-the-art  classroom  facilities 
and  enhancement  of  our  science  fa- 
cilities.” 

BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 


Additional  Facilities  Funding  Welcome 

Continued  from  page  2 


mendation  for  an  improved  ramp 
was  carried  out  quickly.” 

Other  projects  that  are  being 
supported  by  this  latest  round  of  fa- 
cilities renewal  funding  are: 

• $3.13  million  for  mechanical  sys- 
tem improvements,  including  re- 


placement of  aging  and  failing 
equipment  in  both  the  Central 
Plant  and  in  various  buildings,  re- 
pairs to  steam  distribution  sys- 
tems, emergency  utility  repairs 
when  systems  fail  throughout  the 
year,  and  improving  backflow 


BALLROOM  DANCE  CLASSES 
Fall  2001  Session 

Commencing  Sunday,  September  9 

■ Modem  Ballroom  & Latin 
• Classes  for  Adults  & Youths 
* Group  lessons  on  weekday  evenings  and  weekends 
All  classes  taught  by  CDTA  & I STD  certified  dance  professional 

Singles  Welcome  837-0040 


prevention  and  replacing  leaking 
pipes. 

$0.98  million  for  interior  im- 
provements such  as  classroom 
upgrades,  replacement  of  worn 
carpeting  and  miscellaneous  fire 
safety  upgrades. 

$0.61  million  for  electrical  im- 
provements such  as  replacing 
PCB-bearing  transformers  and 
improving  exit  signs,  and  for  test- 
ing and  repairing  fire  alarms. 
$0.15  million  for  elevator  im- 
provements to  replace  obsolete 
elevator  cylinders  as  part  of  a 
multi-year  program. 

’ $0.6  million  in  building  envelope 
repairs  such  as  roofing,  masonry 
and  repainting. 


• $1.05  million  for  site  improve- 
ments such  as  repairing  aging  un- 
derground utilities,  repairing  and 
extending  sidewalks,  providing 
improved  barrier-free  accessibil- 
ity and  providing  more  bicycle 
racks  across  campus. 

In  addition,  the  University  will 
spend  $0,113  million  on  road  im- 
provements funded  by  campus 
parking  revenue. 

“The  additional  funding  from 
the  provincial  government  is  most 
welcome,”  said  Nancy  Sullivan, 
vice-president  (finance  and  admini- 
stration). “The  University  faces  a 
backlog  of  facilities  renewal  worth 
an  estimated  $200  million.” 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


Singers 
Invited  to 
Perform 
in  Toronto 

Choir  one  of  13  to  appear 
at  choral  conference 

The  U of  G Chamber  Singers 
have  been  selected  to  perform 
at  Podium  2002,  a conference  of 
Canadian  choral  conductors  in 
Toronto  next  May.  The  group  will 
be  one  of  1 3 choirs  to  perform  at  the 
biannual  event. 

“It’s  a great  honour,”  says  con- 
ductor Marta  McCarthy,  who  has 
led  the  singers  for  five  years.  “I  went 
to  the  conference  two  years  ago,  and 
the  standard  of  the  groups  perform- 
ing was  just  fabulous.  They  are 
Canada’s  best  choirs,  and  conduc- 
tors from  all  over  North  America  at- 
tend to  hear  what’s  happening  in 
choral  music.” 

She  notes  that  although 
Guelph’s  music  program  is  small,  it 
has  strong  singing  teachers.  “It’s 
part  of  the  reason  we  were  selected 
— because  they  train  our  singers  so 
well.” 

McCarthy  is  already  working  on 
the  choir’s  program  for  Podium 
2002.  “World  Voices”  is  the  confer- 
ence theme,  so  the  musical  selec- 
tions will  be  drawn  from  “many 
different  languages  and  many  dif- 
ferent styles,”  she  says. 

The  24-member  choir,  which 
McCarthy  hopes  to  tour  in  Europe 
in  the  future,  is  composed  primarily 
of  students,  but  faculty  and  staff  are 
also  welcome.  Auditions  are  held  in 
early  September.  The  choir’s  first 
performance  is  slated  for  Nov.  8 at 
noon  in  MacKinnon  107  as  part  of 
the  Thursday  noon-hour  concert 
series. 


University  Club  of  Guelph 

University  Club,  5th  Floor 
University  of  Guelph 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

• Weekly  Free  Entree  Benefit 
• Annual  General  Meeting 

Effective  from  September  4,  2001  through  May  24,  2002, 
University  Club  members  will  receive  their  first  hot  lunch  entree, 
sandwich  or  salad  bar  of  each  week  free  of  charge.  The  value  of  the  free 
entries  is  approximately  equal  to  membership  dues. 

New  members  are  welcome.  The  free  entree  program  begins  as  soon  as  the 
membership  card  is  issued.  Application  forms  are  available  at  the  bar. 

The  annual  general  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  University  Club  on 
Tuesday,  September  11,  2001  at  5:00  p.m.  The  agenda  will  include  a 
review  of  the  past  year’s  operation,  financial  report,  membership  and 
election  officers.  All  members  are  encouraged  to  attend. 


SPRING  CLEANING 

• CARPETS 

• UPHOLSTERY  

• AREA  RUGS  raonSa* 

• AIR  DUCT  CLEANING 


836-7340 


RESIDENTIAL  * COMMERCIAL 


REACH  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  GUELPH  WITH  YOUR 
ADVERTISING  MESSAGE . . . 

@Guelph,  the  University  of  Guelph’s 
official  campus  newspaper, 
is  published  every  other  Wednesday. 

For  information  about  advertising,  call: 

Brian  Downey 

Communications  and  Public  Affairs 
519-824-4120,  Ext.  6665 
Fax:  519-824-7962 
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FOR  SALE 


1988  Acura  Legend,  fully  equipped, 
good  condition;  21 -inch  Sharp  col- 
our TV;  new  Panasonic  VCR; 
Toshiba  microwave;  Sanyo  CD 
player  with  AM/FM  and  cassette 
recorder,  Ext.  6336  or  767-9702. 


1990  35-foot  Mallard  Sprinter 
trailer,  equipped  with  furnace,  air 
conditioner,  located  at  New  Fairway 
Family  Park  in  Port  Elgin,  Ext.  6348 
or  766-9012  after  5 p.m. 


Roland  61 -key  keyboard,  genuine 
piano  touch,  good  sound,  with 
stand,  send  e-mail  to  wfung@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Seagull  acoustic  guitar,  model  M-6 
gloss,  mahogany  and  spruce,  bought 
new  in  May,  showroom  condition, 
Ext.  8950  or  658-6795. 


Queen-sized  natural  stained  pine 
futon  and  futon  cover,  send  e-mail 
to  simamatt@uogueIph.ca. 


Canon  BJ  30  bubble  jet  printer, 
installation  disks  and  manual; 
Canon  BJ  10  bubble  jet  exportable 
printer;  Emerson  20-inch  colour  TV ; 
small  TV  stand;  three  cell  phones; 
metal  tool  cabinet  on  wheels, 
Christi,  Ext.  4146  oi  821-  1621. 


Three-piece  coffee  and  end  tables; 
new  TV  stand;  white  five-drawer 
dresser;  two  bedside/end  tables; 
beige  velour  love  seat;  Ab  Rocker, 
still  in  box,  Tracey,  821-6661. 


Kenmore  SuperCapacity  washer,  less 
than  two  years  old;  HEPA  air  filter 
system,  like  new,  821-1840. 


Keys  1500  SES  treadmill,  excellent 
condition,  823-2833  or  send  e-mail 
to  jtidman@uoguelph.ca. 


New  automatic  car  starter,  computer 
chair,  chandelier,  downhill  skis,  cur- 
tains, vertical  mini-blinds,  vanity 
lights,  CDs,  767-0574  evenings. 


Computer  table;  free  working  fridge, 
will  aid  in  delivery,  Ext.  2622, 
822-2248  or  gchapman@msnet. 
mathstat.uoguelph.ca. 


External  parallel  bantam  slim  back- 
pack CD-ROM,  great  for  use  with 
laptop,  two  months  old,  send  e-mail 
to  blairfleming@yahoo.com. 


Three-bedroom  backsplit,  1,100 
square  feet,  hardwood  floors,  gas 
fireplace,  Jacuzzi,  787-2797. 


1998  BMW  540i,  black  on  black,  very 
clean,  50,000  km;  complete  refer- 
ence theatre,  qualified  buyers  only, 
766-4334  or  416-271-3314. 


FOR  RENT 


Two-bedroom  apartment  in  century 
stone  house,  private  one-acre  set- 
ting, appliances,  parking,  $1,050  a 
month  plus  hydro,  824-1773. 


Partly  furnished  five-bedroom 
home,  two  baths,  laundry,  parking, 
15-minute  walk  to  campus  and  mall, 
$1,650  a month  plus  utilities,  Pat, 
416-656-8762  or  patmorello@home. 
com. 


Four-bedroom  townhouse,  IVi 
baths,  laundry,  parking,  central  air, 
new  appliances,  20-minute  ride  to 
campus,  $1,500  a month  plus  utili- 
ties, non-smokers,  no  pets,  Alex  or 
Ian, 827-1644. 


Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment, 
10-minute  walk  to  campus,  on  bus 
route,  $425  a month  inclusive,  one- 
year  lease,  send  e-mail  to  jrvin- 
cen@uoguelph.ca. 


Room  in  shared  accommodation  in 
quiet  house,  south-end  location,  bus 
stop  at  door,  parking,  laundry,  non- 
smokers,  no  pets,  $425  a month 
inclusive,  available  immediately,  Jen, 
leave  message  at  766-6046  or 
767-6072. 


Home  to  share  in  old  University 
area,  professional  female  non- 
smoker  preferred,  references 
required,  $800  plus  utilities,  766- 
4334  or  416-271-3314. 


Furnished  two-bedroom  holiday 
home  in  south  of  France,  available 
weekly  or  monthly;  furnished  one- 
bedroom  apartment  in  southwest 
Paris  for  short-term  rental,  walking 
distance  to  subway  and  shops, 
Nicole,  836-6745  or  fnmoll@webtv. 
net. 


Furnished  room  close  to  campus  and 
Stone  Road  Mall,  shared  kitchen, 
laundry,  cable,  no  parking,  non- 
smokers,  no  pets,  $425  a month 
inclusive,  Eloise,  827-9221. 


Room  in  country  home,  on  Fergus 
and  U of  G bus  route,  parking, 
shared  kitchen,  laundry,  non- 
smokers,  no  pets,  $400  a month 
inclusive,  836-3499. 


Room  with  ensuite  private  bath  for 
mature  female,  shared  kitchen,  park- 
ing, laundry,  five-minute  drive  to 
campus,  non-smoker,  no  pets,  $450 
a month  inclusive,  823-2833  or  send 
e-mail  to  jtidman@uoguelph.ca. 


Four-bedroom  older  home  suitable 
for  small  family,  adjacent  to  Univer- 
sity campus,  fenced  yard,  appliances, 
yearly  lease,  $1,500  a month  plus 
utilities,  available  immediately,  767- 
5003  or  redweb@uoguelph.ca. 


Furnished  basement  room  for 
mature  male,  private  shower,  micro- 
wave,  parking,  close  to  bus  stop, 
non-smoker,  no  pets,  $325  a month 
inclusive,  822-3129. 


Furnished  two-bedroom  condo,  two 
baths,  $1,500  a month  inclusive, 
available  Oct.  1,  Carol,  823-1857  or 
cmthompson@hotmail.com. 


Room  in  Hartsland  Plaza  area, 
shared  living  room,  kitchen,  laun- 


FTP  S 


dry,  parking,  non-smoker,  no  pets, 
$400  a month  inclusive,  send  e-mail 
to  gadamska@ovc.uoguelph.ca. 


Furnished  three-bedroom  cottage  in 
Hillsburgh  on  retreat  property,  $875 
a month  plus  utilities,  available  Nov. 
1,  519-855-6755  or  send  e-mail  to 
chicchan@sympatico.ca. 


WANTED 


Small  corner  office  desk  with  three 
or  four  drawers,  good-quality  row- 
ing machine,  Norma,  Ext.  3605. 


Business  With  A View  Meetings  In  Style 

Let  us  help  you  create 
4 your  next  corporate  event 

£ fQr 

f (Q|  ► your  company  s AGM 

.'|S3jK  & ► the  media  conference 

a0  >■  a new  product  launch 
► a client  appreciation 
>•  your  major  anniversary 
' ' : * ■.  t-i  a ► or  a guest  speaker 

Call  S19.837.S662 
1 I '•  ext  2804 


Microfilm  reader  needed  for 
research  team  for  one  year,  Ken,  Ext. 
3246  or  6315  or  kwgraham@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Four-bedroom  house  or  townhouse 
for  sabbatical  professor  and  family 
from  January  2002  to  December 
2003,  David,  Ext.  2747. 


Professional  couple  with  dog  seeking 
house  or  townhouse  for  Oct.  1,  send 
e-mail  to  afraser@trentu.ca. 


Quiet  person  to  share  townhouse, 
Nancy,  836-6701  evenings. 


Four-bedroom  home  in  Guelph 
from  January  to  August  2002  in 
exchange  for  five-bedroom  home  in 
Alberta  while  husband  completes 
degree  at  U of  G,  403-556-2088  or 
bdowell@mountainview.ab.ca. 


AVAILABLE 


Experienced  painter  and  house 
cleaner,  Mona,  763-4599  evenings. 


Before-  and  after-school  care,  Dub- 
lin/Northumberland Street  area, 
non-smoker,  attentive  mother  of 
two,  826-0337. 


Two  cats  free  to  good  home,  moving 
to  apartment,  send  e-mail  to 
wfung@uoguelph.ca. 


FOUND 


Woman’s  opal  ring  in  the  gardens 
near  the  University  Centre,  call  Ext. 
6377  with  description  of  ring. 


GOURMET  MARKET — 


Remember  Vs  This  Holiday  Season 
for  Hump,  Juicy,  Farm  Fresh 

TURKEY ‘YULE’ LOVE 

Try  fresh  once, 
you’ll  never  buy  frozen  again 

Please  call  early  to  order  your  turkey . 
Telephone  orders  are  welcome. 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 


Mon.-Wed. 

Thurs.-Fri. 

Sat. 


Kortright  just  off  the  Hanlon 
Kortright  Plaza 

i 763-2284 


Prototyping 

R&  D/Engineering 

PROBLEM  TO  SOLVE? 

Prec.  Machining 

IDEA  TO  REALIZE? 
PRODUCT  TO  PRODUCE? 

Consulting 

WE  MAKE 
YOUR  PROJECT  A 

Manufacture 

Reality! 

and  Repair  of 

Conventional  & 

Electronic  Gages 

PROTOLINE 

Cylindrical,  Jig  & 

PROTOLINE  PROTOTYPE  & TOOLING  INC. 

CONSULTING  TOOLING  MANUFACTURING 

Surface  Grinding 

FROM  CONCEPT  TO  REALITY 

Microlon  Industr. 

TEL:  837-0103  FAX:  837-1637 
EMAIL:  PR0T0@G0LDEN.NET 

Lubricant 

Looking  for 
a Challenge? 


/.>  Guyana  I 
Nicaragua  I 
Costa  Rica  I 
Vanuatu  I 


I 5 -10  Weeks 

I Experiences  for  a Lifetime  I 


www.yci.org 

416.504.3370 


No  student  should  settle  for  average. 

A personalized  program  will  give  your  child  the 
confidence  to  succeed.  Oxford  helps  students  achieve 
higher  marks  and  gain  more  confidence  as  they  develop 
new  skills  for  success  in  school  and  life. 

s OXFORD 

51 1 Edinburgh  Rd.  S LEARNING  CENTRES 
Guelph  826-5365  www.oxfordlearning.com 

READING  ■ WRITING  ■ SPELLING  ■ FRENCH  ■ MATH  • STUDY  SKILLS 
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ARBORETUM 


The  Arboretum  Auxiliary  holds  its 
annual  plant  sale  Sept.  8 from  9 a.m. 
to  3 p.m.  at  the  R.J.  Hilton  Centre  on 
College  Avenue.  Admission  is  free. 


The  Arboretum  Auxiliary’s  Sunday 
afternoon  walks  continue  Sept.  9 
with  “Field  Insects”  and  Sept.  16 
with  “Trees  and  Tree  Folklore.”  The 
walks  leave  from  the  Nature  Centre 
at  2 p.m.  A donation  of  $3  per  per- 
sonand  is  suggested  . 


Horticulturist  Henry  Kock  leads  a 
workshop  on  growing  native  plants 
from  seeds  Sept.  25  from  9 a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  Cost  is  $65.  Registration  and 
payment  are  required  by  Sept.  11. 
Call  Ext.  4110. 


Amateur  astronomer  John  Daico- 
poulos  leads  a two-evening  course 
on  autumn  stargazing  Sept.  25  and 
27  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Cost  is  $25.  Reg- 
istration and  payment  are  required 
by  Sept.  11. 


Christopher  Campbell,  designer  of 
the  Arboretum’s  David  G.  Porter 
Memorial  Japanese  Garden,  hosts  a 
workshop  on  the  Japanese  garden 
Sept.  26  from  9 to  1 1:30  a.m.  Cost  is 
$20.  Registration  and  payment  are 
required  by  Sept.  12. 


Mary  Ann  Moore  leads  a workshop 
on  “Your  Own  Tea  House  Practice” 
Sept.  26  from  1 to  4 p.m.  Cost  is  $15. 
Registration  and  payment  are 
required  by  Sept.  12. 


Archeologist  Larry  Drew  presents 
the  hands-on  workshop  “From  Arti- 
facts to  Archeology:  Can  You  Dig 
It?”  Oct.  6 from  1 to  4 p.m.  Cost  is 
$18  for  adults,  $9  for  children  (must 


be  accompanied  by  an  adult)  or  $40 
for  a family  of  four.  Registration  and 
payment  are  required  by  Sept.  21. 


ART  CENTRE 


An  exhibition  of  jazz  photographs  by 
Paul  Hoeffler  opens  Sept.  6 at  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre.  The 
photos  document  50  years  of  the  jazz 
scenes  in  Toronto  and  New  York. 
Hoeffler  will  lead  a walkabout  tour 
of  the  exhibition  Sept.  6 at  1:30  p.m. 
in  collaboration  with  the  Guelph 
Jazz  Festival.  The  show  continues 
until  Nov.  4. 


CONFERENCE 


The  Care-a-thon  Animal  Welfare 
Conference  runs  Sept.  29  from  9 
a.m.  to  5 p.m.  at  the  OVC  Lifetime 
Learning  Centre.  The  student-led 
initiative  will  feature  speakers  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States  dis- 
cussing innovative  ways  to  improve 
animal  welfare.  Cost  is  $10,  with  all 
proceeds  going  to  support  an  animal 
welfare  project. 


NOTICES 


Animal-Care  Services  is  seeking  vol- 
unteers to  walk  dogs  and  socialize 
rabbits  and  rodents.  For  more  infor- 
mation, visit  the  Web  site  www. 
uoguelph.ca/ACS.  Paid  dog-walking 
positions  are  also  available.  For  an 
application  and  information  sheet, 
stop  by  the  Central  Animal  Facility 
on  McGilvray  Street. 


All  employees  are  reminded  that  the 
stickers  on  their  ID  cards  became 
void  Sept.  3.  New  validation  stickers 
for  2001/2002  can  be  obtained  from 
department  secretaries  or  adminis- 
trative assistants. 


The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  will  again  hold 
classes  on  relaxation  and  stress  man- 
agement skills  this  semester.  Sessions 
meet  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at 
5:30  p.m.,  beginning  Sept.  25.  Cost  is 
$40  for  U of  G students,  $60  for 
UGSA  members  and  $120  for  others. 
For  more  information,  call  Ext.  2662 
or  visit  the  Web  site  www.uoguelph. 
ca/~ksomers. 


The  Centre  for  Research  in  Earth 
and  Space  Technology  is  calling  for 
proposals  for  its  core  research  pro- 
gram. Deadline  for  proposals  is  Sept. 
17.  Application  forms  are  available 
on  the  Web  at  www.Crestech.ca/ 
ResearchWeb2001/main.  htm. 


Canada’s  Outdoor  Farm  Show  runs 
Sept.  11  to  13  at  U of  G’s  Woodstock 
research  station.  For  full  details,  visit 
the  Web  site  www.outdoorfarm- 
show.com. 


Animal-Care  Services  is  hosting  a 
United  Way  fund-raising  barbecue, 
bake  sale,  garage  sale  and  raffle  Sept. 
19  from  11:30  a.m.  to  2 p.m.  at  the 
Central  Animal  Facility  on 
McGilvray  Street.  Donations  for  the 
garage  sale  would  be  appreciated  and 
should  be  dropped  off  at  the  facility 
during  business  hours  by  Sept  14. 


The  Alberta  Agricultural  Research 
Institute  is  calling  for  proposals  for 
the  Farming  for  the  Future  Program. 
The  research  proposal  form,  instruc- 
tions and  guidelines  can  be  found 
under  “What’s  New”  on  the  Web  site 
www.aari.ab.ca.  The  deadline  to 
submit  an  intent  to  apply  is  Sept.  1 4. 


U of  G’s  Christian  Forum  (faculty, 
staff  and  students  on  campus)  is 
sponsoring  a Christian  education 


program  called  “Alpha”  this  fall. 
The  “Alpha”  course  begins  Sept.  17 
at  5:30  p.m.  in  UC  442  with  the  topic 
“Christianity:  Boring,  Untrue, 

Irrelevant?”  Pizza  will  be  provided. 
Call  Ext.  8423  to  register  or  for  more 
information. 


SEMINAR 


The  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  presents  Hansruedi 
Glatt  of  the  German  Institute  of 
Human  Nutrition  discussing  “Meta- 
bolic Formation,  Distribution  and 
Toxicological  Effects  of  Reactive  Sul- 
furic Acid  Esters”  Sept.  7 at  2:15  p.m. 
in  MacNaughton  222. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services  launches 
its  fall  workshop  series  for  campus 
instructors  with  “Learning  Tech- 
nologies 101”  Sept.  13.  Next  up  is 
“Introduction  to  WebCT  3.5”  Sept. 
18.  Also  slated  for  this  month  are 
“Teaching  with  PowerPoint:  Strate- 
gies” Sept.  20,  “HTML  I:  Creating 
Basic  Course  Web  Pages”  Sept.  24, 
“Effective  Courseware  Design  and 
Delivery”  Sept.  26  and  “Online 
Assessment”  Sept.  28.  Detailed 
descriptions  for  all  sessions  are  avail- 
able on  the  TSS  Web  site  at 
www.tss.uoguelph.ca.  Online  regis- 
tration is  required. 


THEATRE 


Senior  drama  students  will  showcase 
their  work  with  Frosh  Week  one-act 
plays  Sept.  6 to  8 at  the  Inner  Stage. 
The  students  will  present  TJie  Look- 
out Trail  by  Simon  Mallett  and  The 
Family  by  Melissa  Patterson.  Per- 
formances are  at  8 p.m.  Tickets  are 
$4  and  available  at  the  door. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Jennifer  Simard,  Zoology,  is 
Sept.  10  at  2 p.m.  in  Axelrod  265A. 
The  thesis  is  “Effects  of  Selective 
Logging  on  Terrestrial  Small  Mam- 
mals and  Arthropods.”  The  adviser 
is  Prof.  John  Fryxell. 


The  final  examination  of  Melissa 
Grey,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Zoology,  is  Sept.  14 
at  2 p.m.  in  Axelrod  265A.  The  thesis 
is  “Predator-Prey  Relationships  of 
Naticid  Gastropods  and  Their 
Bivalve  Prey.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Elizabeth  Boulding. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


The  Guelph  Jazz  Festival  runs  Sept.  5 
to  9,  featuring  international  artists  in 
concert,  as  well  as  workshops,  panel 
discussions,  lectures  and  jazz  on  the 
streets  and  in  coffee  houses.  For  full 
details,  visit  the  Web  site  www. 
uoguelph.ca/  ~jazzfest/festival/ffes- 
tival_welcome.  html . 


The  Eden  Mills  Writers’  Festival 
runs  Sept.  9 from  noon  to  6 p.m., 
rain  or  shine.  Writers  scheduled  to 
appear  include  Peter  Carey,  Stuart 
McLean,  Pamela  Wallin,  David 
Adams  Richards,  Sandra  Shamas, 
P.K.  Page,  Allan  Fotheringham  and 
Leon  Rooke.  Admission  is  $8  for 
adults,  $5  for  students  and  children 
and  $25  for  families.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  826-0876  or  visit  the 
Web  site  www.sentex.net/~pql/ 
eden. 


The  fourth  annual  Taste  of  Guelph,  a 
gourmet  garden  party  in  support  of 
the  Guelph  hospitals,  is  Sept.  16. 
Tickets  are  $100  and  are  available  by 
calling  767-3424. 
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3 STUDENT  services  units 
restructured. 


5 U OF  G beekeeper  keeps 
things  buzzing. 


8 Bt  com  not  harming 
monarch,  studies  show. 


8 VIRTUAL  learning  commons 
gets  more  CANARIE  support. 


9 PROJECT  Serve  takes  students 
into  the  community. 


Reaching 
Out  in 
Sorrow 

The  tragic  events  in  the 
United  States  last  week  have 
shocked  our  community  and 
elicited  feelings  of  profound 
sorrow  and  grief. 

In  the  face  of  such  horror, 
members  of  the  University  of 
Guelph  community  have  rallied 
individually  and  collectively  over 
the  past  week  to  reach  out  to 
friends  and  relatives  and  to  each 
other.  These  efforts  have  in- 
cluded a dinner  for  U.S.  students 
on  Tuesday,  a candlelight  peace 
vigil  on  Wednesday,  extended 
counselling  services  and  support, 
a white-ribbon  campaign  and 
moments  of  silence  dedicated  to 
remembering  those  whose  lives 
have  been  lost. 

Throughout  it  all,  we  feel  a 
heightened  sense  of  appreciation 
for  the  value  of  human  life  and 
for  the  values  that  make  this  Uni- 
versity strong  — our  sense  of 
community,  our  sense  of  com- 
passion and  our  sense  of  mutual 
respect. 

Inside  this  issue  of  @Guelph, 
you  will  find  several  items  that 
speak  to  the  enduring  values  of 
our  institution.  They  include  ar- 
ticles written  by  Patrick  Case,  di- 
rector of  human  rights  and 
equity,  and  Prof.  Maureen  Man- 
cuso,  associate  vice-president 
(academic). 

May  our  respect  for  one  an- 
other and  our  faith  in  the 
strength  of  the  human  spirit 
guide  us  all  through  this  difficult 
time. 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 


TOP  STUDENTS  HONOURED 


Twelve  of  Canada’s  brightest  students,  the  newest  recipients  of  U of  G’s  prestigious  President’s  Scholarships,  were  honoured  at  a luncheon  Sept. 
4.  In  front,  from  left,  are  Melissa  Cirinna,  Lisa  Werden,  Morgan  Whitfield,  Allison  Cotton,  Laura  Zadro  and  chancellor  Lincoln  Alexander.  In  the 
second  row  are  president  Mordechai  Rozanski,  AnneMarie  Ssemanda,  Martina  Dobson,  Susanne  Egar,  Caroline  Tucker.  In  the  back  row  are  Aaron 
Offord,  Emma  Mason,  Amy-Lee  Kouwenberg  and  Prof.  David  Noakes,  chair  of  the  President’s  Scholarship  Selection  and  Review  Committee.  For 
individual  profiles  of  this  year’s  President’s  Scholars,  see  pages  6 and  7.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


Vice-Provosts  Named  for  Guelph-Humber 

Nightingale,  Trick  bring  wealth  of  experience,  knowledge  to  new  positions 


UOF  G and  Humber  College 
have  appointed  two  new 
vice-provosts  to  head  academic  and 
administrative  endeavours  at  the 
new  University  of  Guelph-Humber. 

Prof.  Michael  Nightingale,  cur- 
rently U of  G’s  assistant  vice- 
president  (academic),  has  been 
named  vice-provost,  academic. 
David  Trick,  currently  assistant  dep- 
uty minister  for  the  Ministry  of 
Training,  Colleges  and  Universities, 
will  serve  as  vice-provost,  admini- 
stration. 

Both  appointments  were  unani- 
mously approved  by  a hiring  com- 
mittee comprising  the  academic 
vice-presidents  and  vice-presidents 
for  finance  and  administration  at 
both  Guelph  and  Humber.  The  posi- 
tions are  three-year  contracts  that 
begin  Oct.  1. 

“The  field  of  applicants  for  both 
positions  was  very  strong,”  says  Prof. 
Alastair  Summerlee,  U of  G’s  pro- 
vost and  vice-president  (academic). 
“I  am  extremely  pleased  that  David 
and  Michael  have  agreed  to  take  on 
these  new  positions.  They  both  have 
a wealth  of  experience  and  knowl- 
edge that  will  help  ensure  the  success 


David  Trick 


of  this  collaborative  venture.” 

Summerlee  notes  that  Nightin- 
gale will  bring  “a  sense  of  commit- 
ment and  continuity  to  the 
Guelph-Humber  project. 

“He  has  experience  both  as  a 
dean  and  as  an  academic  leader  and 
played  an  integral  role  in  bringing 
together  Guelph’s  colleges  of  Family 
and  Consumer  Studies  (FACS)  and 
Social  Sciences  to  create  the  College 
of  Social  and  Applied  Human  Sci- 
ences (CSAHS).  In  addition,  he  has 


Prof.  Michael  Nightingale 


been  working  for  the  past  12  months 
to  establish  the  academic  base  for  the 
University  of  Guelph-Humber  pro- 
grams.” 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
and  Humber  president  Robert  Gor- 
don say  they  are  “absolutely  de- 
lighted” that  Trick  has  agreed  to  join 
Guelph-Humber  because  he  brings 
invaluable  administrative  expertise 
and  a profound  understanding  of 
colleges  and  universities. 

The  new  venture  between  U of  G 


and  Humber  College  will  allow  stu- 
dents to  earn  a fully  integrated  uni- 
versity honours  degree  and  a college 
diploma  in  only  four  years  of  study. 
The  University  of  Guelph-Humber 
will  initially  offer  three  programs  — 
business,  computing  and  media 
studies  — beginning  in  fall  2002. 
The  facility  is  to  be  located  in  To- 
ronto at  Humber’s  north  campus, 
where  a new  building  will  open  in  fall 
2003  to  eventually  accommodate 
2,000  students.  Additional  program 
offerings  will  be  added  in  2003. 

“This  project  is  unique  both  in  its 
design,  because  it  is  truly  integrated, 
and  because  of  the  substantial  work 
on  curriculum  that  led  to  it,”  says 
Richard  Hook,  Humber’s  vice- 
president,  academic.  “Both  institu- 
tions’ faculty  have  dedicated  some 
two  years  to  curriculum  develop- 
ment and  have  created  university 
programs  that  will  take  2,000  stu- 
dents by  2007.  We  are  proud  that  we 
have  brought  together  the  strengths 
of  two  different  institutions  and  cul- 
tures and  integrated  them.  We  are 
also  fortunate  to  have  people  who 
had  the  experience  and  credibility  to 
Continued  on  page  11 
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VIGIL  HONOURS  VICTIMS 


More  than  700  U of  G students,  staff  and  faculty  gathered  on  Branion  Plaza  Sept.  12  for  an  evening  vigil  to 
honour  the  victims  of  the  terrorist  attack  in  the  United  States.  Holding  candles,  from  left,  are  students  Laura 
Hof,  AmyProulxand  Helen  Hargreaves.  photo  by  dave  carter,  guelph mercury 


Come  to  paradise  for  an  affordable  nature 
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The  Only  Way  to  Fight  Terrorism  Is 
to  Reject  and  Refuse  Its  Message 


IN  OUR  SMALL  COMMUNITY  at  the  University  of 
Guelph,  we  watched  in  horror  as  the  events  of  Sept. 
1 1 rolled  across  our  television  screens.  We  reacted  as 
compassionate  people.  Some  of  us  cried,  some  of  us 
screamed,  some  of  us  stood  in  front  of  the  news 
stunned.  But  none  of  us  could  turn  away  unmoved  as 
terror  rained  down  from  the  skies  in  the  United  States. 
We  feel  compassion  for  the  thousands  of  victims  of  the 
attacks,  their  families  and  friends. 

As  we  reflect  on  the  day’s  events,  we  begin  to  feel 
fear  for  the  fragile  and  battered  innocence  of  our  lives. 

Terrorism  is  designed  to  make  the  world  turn  on 
hatred.  The  only  way  to  fight  it  is  to  reject  and  refuse  its 
message.  Where  terrorism  says  there  is  no  way  out  but 
through  hate,  we  must  turn  our  backs  and  say  there  is 
no  way  out  but  through  humanity  and  community. 
Our  first  instinct  is  to  turn  inward,  to  try  to  protect 


our  battered  world  from  collapsing  around  us.  It  is  natu- 
ral to  turn  to  our  friends  and  families  at  this  time  — to 
those  we  know  and  find  comfort  with.  But  the  real  test  of 
our  humanity  is  to  respect  and  support  all  members  of 
our  community,  not  just  those  we  know.  If  we  lash  out, 
we  are  sinking  into  the  terrorist’s  world. 

The  world  is  full  of  acts  of  compassion  and  under- 
standing in  the  face  of  unspeakable  horror.  Our  human- 
ity doesn’t  disappear  in  the  face  of  terror;  it  is  simply 
tested  harder. 

What  this  means  for  us  is  simple:  we  must  not  lash 
out  in  ignorance  or  anger  at  anyone.  We  do  not  know 
who  carried  out  these  acts  of  terror,  and  we  must  not 
draw  conclusions  nor  accuse.  We  must  not  act  with  ha- 
tred toward  any  individual  or  group  of  people.  We  must 
act  with  compassion  and  humanity. 

Patrick  Case,  Director,  Human  Rights  and  Equity 


Drama  Prof  Wins  Book  Award 


The  Association  for  Canadian 
Theatre  Research  has  awarded 
Prof.  Ric  Knowles,  Literatures  and 
Performance  Studies  in  English,  the 
Ann  Saddlemyer  Prize  for  his  book 
on  contemporary  Canadian  theatre. 
The  book  is  titled  The  Theatre  of 
Form  and  the  Production  of  Meaning: 
Contemporary  Canadian  Dramatur- 
gies. 

“It’s  great  to  be  recognized  by 
your  peers  and  colleagues,”  says 
Knowles.  “Guelph  has  the  only 
graduate  program  specializing  in  Ca- 


nadian drama  anywhere,  so  this  is 
good  recognition  for  the  school  as 
well.” 

The  book  looks  at  the  relation- 
ship between  theatrical  structures 
and  the  politics  of  dramatic  form, 
how  it  shapes  individual  conscious- 
ness and  social  formations.  It  covers 
dozens  of  plays  in  Canada,  most  pro- 
duced since  1967. 

Knowles  has  just  finished  another 
book,  Reading  the  Material  Theatre, 
due  to  be  published  by  Cambridge 
University  Press  early  next  year.  He 


is  also  co-editing  an  anthology  of 
First  Nations  drama,  called  Staging 
Coyote’s  Dream,  with  First  Nations 
playwright  and  actor  Monique 
Mojica  of  Toronto. 

The  Ann  Saddlemyer  Prize  is 
given  every  two  years  to  the  out- 
standing book  on  Canadian  drama 
or  theatre  published  in  English  or 
French.  Saddlemyer  was  the  first  fe- 
male master  at  the  University  of  To- 
ronto’s Massey  College  and  a major 
figure  in  Canadian  and  Irish  drama 
studies. 
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NORRIS  NAMED 
ASSOCIATE  DEAN 

Prof.  Joan  Norris,  Family 
Relations  and  Applied 
Nutrition,  a faculty  member 
at  Guelph  since  1981,  has 
I been  appointed  associate 
dean  of  Graduate  Studies 
for  a three-year  term  that 
began  Sept.  1. 

ONTARIO  UNIVERSITIES* 
FAIR  SEPT.  21  TO  23 

The  annual  Ontario  Uni- 
versities’ Fair,  slated  for 
Sept.  21  to  23  at  the  Metro  Toronto 
Convention  Centre,  is  expected  to 
attract  more  than  55,000  visitors 
again  this  year.  U of  G and  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph-Humber  recruit- 
ment staff,  along  with  faculty  and 
staff  from  across  campus,  will  rep- 
resent Guelph  at  the  three-day 
event,  which  gives  high  school  stu- 
dents, parents  and  teachers  an 
opportunity  to  learn  more  about 
Ontario’s  19  universities. 

STUDENTS  ORGANIZE  ANIMAL 
WELFARE  CONFERENCE 

The  Care-a-thon  Animal  Welfare 
Conference  runs  Sept.  29  from  9 
a.m.  to  5 p.m.  at  the  OVC  Lifetime 
Learning  Centre.  Designed  to  pro- 
mote awareness  of  current  research 
and  new  methods  of  improving 
animal  welfare,  the  student-led  ini- 
tiative will  feature  speakers  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States, 
including  Michael  Appleby  of  the 
U.S.  Humane  Society  and  Gilly 
Griffin  of  the  Canadian  Council  on 
Animal  Care.  Audience  partici- 
pants can  collect  pledges  or  give  a 
minimum  $10  donation.  For  more 
information,  call  827-1851  or  visit 
the  Web  site  www.ovc.uoguelph. 
ca/Associations/care-a-thon/care  1 . 
html. 

HAFA  HOSTS  VISITORS 

HAFA  is  hosting  two  visiting  pro- 
fessors from  Australia  for  the  fall 
semester.  Eleanore  Fitz  of  La  Trobe 
University,  Bundoora,  is  a 
respected  educator,  trainer  and 
manager  whose  areas  of  interest 
include  commercial  cookery  and 
catering  management.  Judy  Lundy, 
a training  and  consultant  director 
with  JL  Training  and  Education  Pty 
Ltd.  in  Canberra,  has  worked 
extensively  in  the  hotel  industry 
and  has  been  a member  of  the 
executive  management  team  of  the 
Australian  International  Hotel 
School. 


SURVEYS  TO  COLLECT 
COMMUTING  INFORMATION 

U of  G is  collaborating  with  the 
Kitchener-Guelph  Traffic  Reduc- 
tion Initiative  to  see  what  steps  can 
be  taken  to  alleviate  traffic  flow  to 
and  from  the  University.  The  first 
phase  of  this  venture  will  involve  a 
survey  of  U of  G employees  who 
travel  to  work  from  another  city. 
The  surveys  will  be  distributed 
Sept.  24.  If  the  project  is  successful, 
it  will  be  broadened  to  include  all 
employees  at  the  University.  The 
project  is  a partnership  of  the  Pub- 
lic Interest  Research  Groups  of 
Waterloo  and  Guelph  and  univer- 
sity-based environmental  and 
social  justice  groups  in  both  cities. 


WELCOME,  NEW  STUDENTS 


These  U of  G students  were  among  the  newcomers  treated  to  a grand  welcome  Sept.  4 in  the  Gryphon 
Dome.  The  students  were  formally  welcomed  by  president  Mordechai  Rozanski  and  the  University 
community  at  an  academic  assembly  that  featured  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  a convocation 
ceremony.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


Student  Services  Restructured 
to  Meet  Current,  Future  Needs 


Changes  prompted  in  part  by  expected  rise  in  student  enrolment 


IN  an  effort  to  better  serve  the 
needs  of  new  and  returning 
students  at  U of  G this  fall,  the  south 
section  of  the  University  Centre’s 
third  floor  has  been  rearranged, 
bringing  several  student  services 
closer  together. 

The  move  is  the  product  of  a 
complete  restructuring  of  Student 
Affairs  that  took  place  this  spring, 
says  Brenda  Whiteside,  associate 
vice-president  (student  affairs),  who 
spearheaded  the  restructuring  ef- 
forts. The  restructuring  is  the  result 
of  two  years  of  work  initiated  in  part 
by  reforms  to  Ontario’s  high  school 
curriculum  and  the  overall  rise  in 
student  enrolment  expected  in  2003, 
she  says. 

These  factors  will  increase  U of 
G’s  total  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate enrolment,  will  bring  students  to 
campus  at  a younger  age,  will  proba- 
bly result  in  a more  diverse  student 
body,  and  will  bring  in  students  who 
need  and  demand  the  latest  in  infor- 
mation technology. 

“At  the  same  time,  a couple  of  di- 
rectors in  Student  Affairs  were  retir- 
ing, creating  some  vacancies,  so  we 
had  a unique  opportunity  to  recon- 
sider the  unit’s  structure,”  Whiteside 
says. 

She  notes  that  extensive  consul- 
tations were  held  with  all  staff  af- 
fected by  a restructuring.  The 
consultations  were  based  on  several 
established  principles,  including: 

• the  University’s  focus  on  learner- 
centredness  and  its  components: 
self-reliance,  a link  between  re- 
search and  teaching,  skills  devel- 
opment and  experiential  learning; 

• the  fact  that  Student  Affairs  units 
work  with  academic  departments 
to  support  the  academic  mission 
of  the  institution;  and 
• the  need  to  recognize  student 
transitions  and  student  develop- 


ment. The  expectations  of  an  en- 
tering student  are  much  different 
from  those  of  a senior  student,  a 
student  preparing  to  graduate  or  a 
graduate  student,  says  Whiteside, 
and  the  University  needs  to  en- 
sure that  it  offers  appropriate  pro- 
grams that  support  the  goals  of 
high  student  retention  and  satis- 
faction. 

Following  the  consultation  pro- 
cess, two  new  units  were  created  — 
the  Counselling  and  Student  Devel- 
opment Centre  (CSDC)  and  Student 
Life  and  Career  Services.  Directors 
have  been  named  for  each. 

Headed  by  Bruno  Mancini,  the 
CSDC  consists  of  the  Counselling 
Unit/Student-to-Student  Support 
Services,  the  Multifaith  Resource 
Team  and  the  Centre  for  Students 
with  Disabilities  (CSD). 

“The  focus  will  be  for  all  of  the 
units  to  work  together  to  support 
students,  concentrating  on  equity, 
student  independence  and  student 
success,”  Mancini  says. 

The  CSD  and  the  Counselling 
Unit  are  already  closely  aligned,  with 
many  students  accessing  both.  U of 
G is  well-known  for  its  support  of 
students  with  disabilities,  says 
Whiteside,  and  the  creation  of  the 
new  centre  will  ensure  this  contin- 
ues. 

As  part  of  this  restructuring,  the 
Campus  Ministry  was  renamed  the 


Multifaith  Resource  Team  and  has 
been  relocated  to  Raithby  House. 

Student  Life  and  Career  Services, 
headed  by  Roberta  Mason,  brings 
together  the  Office  of  First-Year 
Studies  (OFYS),  Leadership,  Service 
and  Involvement  Programs,  and  Ca- 
reer Services. 

“This  unit  will  ensure  that  par- 
ticular attention  is  paid  to  the  two 
significant  points  in  a student’s  aca- 
demic career  — the  transition  to  and 
from  university,"  says  Mason.  “It 
will  also  focus  specifically  on  skills 
development.” 

Whiteside  adds  that  the  OFYS 
was  an  extremely  innovative  pro- 
gram when  it  was  created  in  1994. 

“We  hope  this  new  centre  will 
signal  to  the  external  community 
that  we  place  a high  value  both  on 
providing  support  to  entering  stu- 
dents as  they  make  the  transition  to 
university,  and  on  preparing  gradu- 
ates both  academically  and  person- 
ally for  society-at-large,”  she  says. 

This  unit  will  also  provide  exten- 
sive career  development  and  em- 
ployment support  services,  with 
professional  staff  continuing  to  col- 
laborate with  faculty,  Teaching  Sup- 
port Services,  employers,  alumni 
and  other  partners  in  establishing 
meaningful  co-curricular  learning 
initiatives  for  students. 


BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 
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Canada's  pre-eminent  fisheries 
biologist,  William  Ricker,  who 
received  an  honorary  D.Sc.  from 
U of  G in  1996,  died  Sept.  9 in 
Nanaimo,  B.C.,  at  the  age  of  93. 
Renowned  for  his  contributions 
to  entomology,  fisheries  biology, 


scientific  editing  and  resource 
management,  he  was  an  honou- 
rary research  associate  of  Fisheries 
and  Oceans  Canada  at  the  Pacific 
Biological  Station  in  Nanaimo  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  also 
an  Officer  of  the  Order  of  Canada. 
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KAY  NAMED  FELLOW 

Prof.  Bev  Kay,  Land  Resource  Sci- 
ence, was  elected  a Fellow  of  the 
Canadian  Society  of  Soil  Science  for 
his  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
field  of  soil  science  at  the  society’s 
annual  meeting  in  Guelph  in 
August.  A faculty  member  at 
Guelph  since  1960,  Kay  is  recog- 
nized internationally  for  his 
research  related  to  characterizing 
the  structure  of  soil  and  to  elucidat- 
ing the  roles  that  soil  structure  plays 
in  the  growth  of  plants  and  in  the 
activity  of  soil  micro-organisms.  He 
was  also  cited  by  the  society  for  his 
contributions  to  graduate  and 
undergraduate  education  and  to 
national  and  international  profes- 
sional organizations. 


SIGMA  XI  PRESENTS  AWARDS 

The  U of  G chapter  of  Sigma  Xi  pre- 
sented its  annual  awards  Sept.  13. 
The  award  for  excellence  in  support 
of  research  went  to  Patsy  Huether  of 
the  Department  of  Biomedical  Sci- 
ences. The  D.G.  Ingram  Award  for 
best  PhD  thesis  was  presented  to 
Jolyne  Drummelsmith  of  the 
Department  of  Microbiology.  The 
H.S.  Armstrong  Award  for  best 
M.Sc.  thesis  went  to  Natasha  Frick 
of  the  Department  of  Zoolog)'. 


BAKER  TO  SERVE  SECOND 
YEAR  ON  CIHR  COMMITTEE 

Prof.  Mark  Baker,  Pathobiology 
and  Molecular  Biology  and  Genet- 
ics, has  been  appointed  for  a second 
year  to  serve  on  the  Canadian  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  Research  New  Inves-. 
tigators  “C”  Award  Committee. 


PROF  APPOINTED  BY  CFI 

Prof.  Jack  Trevors,  Environmental 
Biolog)',  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Canada  Foundation  for  Innovation 
expert  environmental  committee 
for  the  upcoming  autumn  review  of 
submissions. 


PHD  STUDENT  HONOURED 

Justine  Vanden  Heuvel,  a PhD  stu- 
dent in  viticulture  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Plant  Agriculture,  is  the 
first  Canadian  student  to  win  the 
American  Wine  Society  Educa- 
tional Foundation  Scholarship.  She 
also  won  the  best  paper  award  in 
viticulture  from  the  American  Soci- 
ety of  Enology  and  Viticulture. 


WRITER  SHORT-LISTED 

Sandy  Sabatini,  a Guelph  MA 
graduate  and  sessional  instructor  in 
the  School  of  Literatures  and  Per- 
formance Studies  in  English,  has 
been  short-listed  for  the  second 
annual  Upper  Canada  Brewery 
Writers’  Craft  Award  for  her  short- 
story  collection,  The  One  With  the 
News.  The  award  is  given  to  the  best 
collection  of  short  stories  written  by 
an  Ontario  author  in  the  past  year. 


FINE  ART  STUDENT  RECEIVES 
NATIONAL  SCHOLARSHIP 

Kelly  Jazvac,  a second-year  student 
in  studio  art,  has  won  the  George 
Tanaka  Memorial  Scholarship, 
which  is  administered  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Universities  and  Colleges 
in  Canada.  Only  one  of  the  $2,000 
scholarships  is  awarded  each  year. 


N S I GTH  T 


Values,  Change 
and  a Strong  Foundation 

To  believe  in  a university  is  to  believe  that  ignorance  is  never  preferable  to  knowledge” 


IN  1996,  John  Tait,  a senior  adviser  to  the  Privy  Council 
Office  and  Chair  of  the  Task  Force  on  Public  Service 
Values  and  Ethics,  published  A Strong  Foundation,  his 
task  force’s  final  report.  Recently  rereleased  after  Tait’s 
death,  this  report  has  become  recognized  as  an  uncommonly 
readable  and  insightful  piece  of  bureaucratic  introspection. 
Rather  than  simply  listing  off  a prescriptive  set  of  values  for  the 
civil  service,  Tait  recognized  that  to  improve  the  ethical 
environment  of  an  institution,  one  must  understand  it  from  the 
ground  up:  the  pressures  it  faces;  its  history,  traditions  and 
future  prospects;  its  self-image  and  public  face;  and  especially 
the  attitudes,  fears,  concerns  and  goals  of  the  people  who  make 
up  the  institution. 

Tait  also  recognized  that  the  civil  service  was  in  the  midst  of 
a great  sea  change,  as  the  very  notion  of  what  the  public  sector 
should  do  (and  how  or  even  why  it  should  do  it)  was  being  chal- 
lenged by  modernization  and  broad  philosophical  shifts.  The 
“New  Public  Management”  paradigm,  in  which  the  public  sec- 
tor is  re-imagined  as  little  different  from  the  private  sector 
(without,  perhaps,  the  expectation  of  profit),  was  winning  con- 
verts among  politicians,  who  then  proceeded  to  mandate  sig- 
nificant public-sector  restructuring  and  realignment.  In  such 
an  environment,  Tait  realized,  it  was  difficult  for  those  who 
work  in  the  civil  service  to  understand  their  core  goals,  values 
and  missions.  A kind  of  institution-level  existential  angst  had 
affected  many  units,  in  which  the  key  question  had  become  not 
“How  can  we  do  a better  job?”  but  rather  “What  are  we  doing 
here  anyway?” 

Tait  s response  was  to  lay  out  — and  in  a sense  rediscover  — 
the  underlying  ideals  that  were  still  guiding  the  notion  of  public 
service,  whether  under  new  or  old  public  management:  the 
Strong  Foundation  of  his  title.  This  was  not  a prescription  for 
stasis.  Tait  recognized  that  the  civil  service  would  continue  to 
evolve  in  uncertain  ways,  but  that  this  foundation  would  help 
ensure  that  guiding  values  were  preserved,  across  restructuring, 
staff  renewal  and  attempts  to  reinvent  government. 

Here  at  the  University,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a similarly 
sweeping  sea  change,  as  we  move  from  a decade  of  scarcity  to  a 
decade  of  unprecedented  growth.  Technological  advances, 
demographic  changes,  globalization,  growing  corporatism  and 
other  social  pressures  are  assailing  the  very  notion  of  what  a 
university  is  and  how  it  should  function.  Even  physically,  with 
all  the  construction  under  way,  the  University  is  undergoing  a 
sweeping  makeover.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  an  accelerated  evo- 
lutionary process.  How  can  we,  as  members  of  the  university 
and  academic  communities,  be  sure  we  are  evolving  into  some- 
thing we  still  recognize? 

At  about  the  same  time  that  Tait  began  to  develop  his  foun- 
dation, U of  G began  to  set  down  some  of  its  core  commitments 
and  ideals.  The  University’s  strategic  directions  — learner- 
centredness,  research-intensiveness,  collaboration,  interna- 
tionalism and  lifelong  learning  — have  become  visible  and  im- 
portant touchstones  for  all  University  activity.  Our  active  and 
ongoing  planning  process  — as  manifest  in  various  committees 
and  working  groups  — is  at  its  heart  a means  of  responding  to, 
and  ideally  anticipating,  the  challenges  of  a changing  world 
while  still  remaining  true  to  our  basic  mission. 

I can’t  possibly  do  justice  in  this  space  to  the  full  scope  of  is- 
sues and  goals  that  inform  this  process.  But  I would  like  to  pon- 
^er  an<l  perhaps  provoke  some  discussion  about  — the  very 
low-level  core  values  I think  are  essential  to  the  very  notion  of  a 
university,  and  which  any  future  vision  of  our  University  must 
continue  to  hold  as  ideals. 

The  first  is  rationality.  Everything  we  do  here  — teaching, 
learning,  researching  — is  about  using  the  powers  of  reason! 
analysis  and  critical  inquiry  to  expand  knowledge.  The  very  idea 
of  an  institution  devoted  to  training  minds  and  fostering  new 
discoveries  is  a monument  to  our  belief  in  the  ideal  of  rational- 
ity. No  matter  how  many  try  to  characterize  a university  educa- 
tion as  a "product”  marketed  to  student  “consumers,”  the  true 
output  of  a university  remains  that  ultimate  intangible,  knowl- 
edge. Degrees  open  doors,  and  better  degrees  open  more  desir- 
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able  doors,  but  what  a student  ultimately  learns  here  is  how  to 
think,  why  it’s  important  to  think  and  the  value  of  thinking  ra- 
tionally throughout  life.  Research  can  lead  to  spinoffs,  which 
can  give  rise  to  profitable  businesses,  but  ultimately,  the  driving 
factor  behind  our  dedication  to  research  is  sheer  love  of  the  pro- 
cess of  using  the  human  mind  to  understand  more  of  how  the 
world  around  us  works  — what  Nobel  laureate  physicist  Rich- 
ard Feynman  called  “the  joy  of  finding  things  out.” 

By  rationality,  I don’t  mean  simply  scientific  positivism,  al- 
though the  skepticism  and  reproducibility  required  by  the  sci- 
entific method  are  quintessential  illustrations  of  a process  ruled 
by  respect  for  reason.  Part  of  the  reason  why  absurdist  art  can  be 
so  compelling,  why  existentialism  can  be  so  unsettling,  why 
emotional  response  can  be  so,  well,  irrational,  is  that  they  pres- 
ent challenges  to  the  assumed  dominance  of  reason.  Sometimes 
the  most  engaging  puzzle  is  the  one  that  may  not  have  a solu- 
tion. 

Another  core  value  is  what  I’ll  call  “purposefulness,”  by 
which  I mean  the  University  is  fundamentally  engaged  in  some- 
thing worthwhile  and  that  makes  the  world  a better  place.  Each 
new  fact  or  artifact  discovered,  each  new  hypothesis  proven  or 
disproven,  each  new  mind  inspired  with  new  understanding, 
each  represents  a palpable  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  uni- 
verse. Knowledge  can  be  dangerous,  and  not  all  knowledge  is 
beneficial.  To  some,  the  fact  that  each  year  we  discover  more 
new  ways  to  destroy  life  on  Earth  undercuts  the  very  notion  of 
real  “progress.”  More  knowledge  doesn’t  automatically  mean 
less  human  suffering  or  that  humanity  can  even  hope  to  ap- 
proach perfectibility.  But  to  believe  in  a university  is  to  believe 
that  ignorance  is  never  preferable  to  knowledge  and  that  the 
drive  to  reduce  ignorance  is  worth  the  establishment  of  large, 
complex,  sometimes  fractious  and  often  chaotic  institutions 
where  knowledge-seeking  can  take  place  without  all  the  con- 
straints and  obstacles  that  impede  it  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  third  and  perhaps  most  important  value  is  open- 
mindedness.  If  you  are  to  reason  purposefully,  you  must  be 
open  to  all  the  possibilities:  that  your  initial  suspicions  were 
wrong,  that  the  historical  authorities  you  trusted  were  incom- 
plete or  misinformed,  that  the  contradictions  you  observe  are 
really  evidence  of  a more  fundamental  coherence,  that  there 
may  not  be  an  answer  to  your  question  (often  the  sign  of  a good 
question).  Open-mindedness  also  means  tolerance  for  opin- 
ions you  don’t  agree  with  and  respect  for  those  who  hold  them. 
After  all,  they  might  be  right,  because  ultimately  the  open  mind 
can  never  be  complacently  sure  of  its  own  infallibility.  Open- 
mindedness  means  acceptance  of  the  virtually  infinite  diversity 
of  human  beliefs,  inclinations,  preferences,  superstitions,  tradi- 
tions and  cultures.  From  each,  there  may  be  something  to  learn. 
How  can  you  know  if  you  reject  them  a priori ? 

Open-mindedness  is  by  no  means  just  another  name  for  cul- 
tural relativism.  A completely  open  mind  can  consistently  be- 
lieve there  are  absolute  rights  and  wrongs,  about  which  all  open 
and  fully  informed  minds  must  necessarily  reach  agreement. 
What  an  open-minded  absolutist  cannot  believe  is  that  people 
who  are  “wrong”  are  inherently  wrong  — or  evil  or  anathema 
or  unworthy  of  human  dignity  and  respect  — rather  than  just 
incorrect  or  misinformed.  Apply  some  purposeful  reason,  and 
perhaps  you  can  convince  someone  of  your  position.  It  is  not 
the  notion  of  right  and  wrong  but  the  transference  of  right  and 
wrong  from  an  idea  to  a person  — or  group  of  persons  — that  is 
closed-minded. 

Open-mindedness  means  never  treating  some  group  as  fun- 
gible, interchangeable,  anonymous  stereotypes  and  substitut- 
ing perceived  group  traits  for  individual  characteristics.  Of 
course,  as  a political  scientist,  much  of  my  research  involves 
finding  ways  to  aggregate  individuals  that  expose  common  pat- 
terns. Trying  to  reason  about  the  behaviour  of  millions  of  indi- 
viduals is  intractable.  Reduce  those  millions  to  a handful  of 
groups  with  similar  characteristics,  and  analysis  is  made  possi- 
ble. But  my  conclusions  about  groups  never  purport  to  pre- 
judge any  individual.  Statistical  evidence  about  decaying  politi- 
cal  awareness  among  those  under  25  does  not  support  the 


closed-minded  generalization  that  “young  people  don’t  care 
anymore.” 

Of  these  three  values,  it  is  probably  open-mindedness  that 
requires  the  most  vigilance  to  protect.  This  is  probably  because 
in  the  university  environment,  it  involves  a good  deal  of  effort 
to  be  irrational  and  purposeless  (with  the  possible  exception  of 
some  committees),  but  closed-mindedness  is  usually  the  easier 
choice.  Human  nature  — at  least  among  the  humans  that  are 
attracted  to  educational  institutions  — is  to  be  inquisitive  and 
knowledge  seeking,  to  be  confident  of  one’s  intentions  and,  un- 
fortunately, to  take  shortcuts  when  confronting  new  ideas, 
situations  or  people.  Preconceptions,  tribal  thinking  and  fear  of 
the  unfamiliar  are  instinctive  parts  of  the  human  cognitive  pro- 
cess, and  it  takes  an  effort  of  rationality  to  sidestep  them  and 
keep  an  open  mind.  This  is  assuming  the  mind  is  open  enough 
to  recognize  when  it  starts  to  constrict. 

Progress  in  fostering  open-mindedness  is  being  made  at 
Guelph,  most  notably  as  we  develop  a revised  human  rights  pol- 
icy. But  in  just  the  last  year,  we  have  also  had  some  disturbing 
reminders  of  closed-minded  intolerance  here  on  campus. 
These  include  sexist  graffiti  in  the  Thornbrough  Building, 
threatening  homophobic  phone  calls  to  individual  students  and 
organizations,  a swastika  painted  on  the  president’s  garage,  and 
assorted  episodes  of  race-  and  ethnicity-related  harassment. 
Granted,  we  cannot  assume  the  perpetrators  were  actually 
members  of  the  University  community.  But  even  the  possibility 
of  blaming  “outsiders”  shouldn’t  comfort  an  institution  de- 
voted to  rationality  and  can  in  no  way  diminish  our  responsibil- 
ity to  resist,  and  counter,  such  manifestations  of  ignorance. 

Coping  with  a changing  world  is  never  easy,  especially  when 
the  ultimate  direction  and  implications  of  change  aren’t  readily 
apparent.  We  may  not  always  be  sure,  as  a university,  precisely 
where  we’ll  end  up,  but  by  reaffirming  our  core  values  — a pro- 
cess that  must  be  continual  and  integrated  into  all  our  activity 
— we  stand  a better  chance  of  ending  up  as  the  type  of  institu- 
tion we  wish  to  be.  So  long  as  we  understand  and  articulate  our 
core  mission  and  ideals  — our  own  “Strong  Foundation”  — we 
should  be  able  to  adapt  to  circumstances  without  losing  our 
way. 

Postscript: 

Shortly  after  I wrote  the  above  words,  I saw  what  everyone 
saw  on  the  morning  of  Sept.  1 1.  In  the  recent  aftermath,  as  hor- 
ror and  shock  give  way  to  grief  and  outrage,  it  seems  almost  lu- 
dicrous to  argue  for  rationality,  purposefulness  and 
open-mindedness  in  such  a clearly  insane  world.  But  without  in 
anyway  diminishing  the  intensity  of  the  tragedies  in  New  York, 
Washington  and  Pennsylvania,  we  must  acknowledge  that  the 
world  has  seemed  insane  many  times  before,  and  we  have 
somehow  found  a way  to  make  sense  of  it  again. 

I write  this  postscript,  and  you  read  this  article,  in  a world 
that  still  seems  skewed,  off-balance,  unreal  or  perhaps  hyper- 
real.  But  it  is  already  clear  that  the  events  of  that  morning  are  yet 
another  tragic  illustration  of  what  happens  when  closed- 
mindedness is  not  only  taught  but  cherished;  when  innocent  in- 
dividuals are  reduced  to  mere  stand-ins  for  some  political,  re- 
ligious, ethnic  or  economic  abstraction;  when  a mind  decides 
that  the  only  solution  to  a grievance  is  to  kill  those  who  will  not 
agree  with  it.  And  I must  hope  that  our  response  will  not  be  to 
abandon  our  principles,  to  retreat  into  the  instinctive  and  ca- 
thartic comfort  of  indiscriminate  rage,  and  thus  in  a sense  to  be- 
come that  which  so  horrified  us.  The  open  mind  can  blame  an 
individual  or  an  organization  — perhaps  even  a national  gov- 
ernment — made  up  of  individuals  when  there  is  evidence,  but 
it  cannot  rationally  hold  an  entire  culture  or  citizenry  responsi- 
ble for  the  acts  of  individuals.  Blaming  people  for  what  they 
represent  rather  than  what  they  actually  do  is  the  very  fallacy 
that  underlies  terrorism.  Our  fundamental  values  are  at  their 
most  precious  in  times  of  crisis,  when  we  most  need  them  to 
guide  us.  Let  us  look  to  our  “Strong  Foundation”  and  try  to  find 
in  it  some  measure  of  comfort  and  reassurance. 

Prof.  Maureen  Mancuso  is  associate  vice-president  (academic). 
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Oh,  Bee-havei 


It  s those  nasty  wasps,  not  bees,  that  have  been  bugging  you  this  summer,  says  U of  G beekeeper 


by  Lori  Bona  Hunt 


Guelph  & Wellington 
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PAUL  Kelly  would  like  to  get  one  thing  straight. 
Those  pesky  yellow  and  black  flying  creatures 
that  seem  to  be  everywhere  this  year  — 
especially  buzzing  around  your  lunch  or  coffee 
when  you  sit  outside  — are  not  bees. 

They  are  yellow  jacket  wasps,  and  they  thrived  during 
this  hot,  dry  summer.  The  heat  meant  that  fewer  wasps 
had  to  stay  home  and  keep  the  nests  warm  and  more 
could  go  out  collecting  food,  boosting  the  birth  rate.  Kelly 
says  wasps  can  be  nasty,  especially  when  they’re  bored 
and  looking  to  steal  some  sugar  and  protein  from  hu- 
mans. Shoo  them  away  and  you’re  likely  to  get  stung. 

You  re  making  them  mad  and  giving  them  a target  to  go 
towards,”  he  says. 

Bees,  on  the  other  hand,  would  never  do  such  a thing. 

They  are  kind  and  shy  and  tend  to  stay  away  from  hu- 
mans, he  insists. 

If  Kelly  sounds  a bit  like  an  overprotective  parent,  it’s 
understandable.  As  the  University’s  official  beekeeper,  he 
considers  sticking  up  for  his  charges  — all  12  million  of 
them  — part  of  the  job. 

“Don’t  go  blaming  my  bees  — it’s  those  wasps  that 
are  creating  the  problem,”  he  says  while  using  his  bare 
hands  to  take  apart  one  of  the  several  dozen  beehives  that 
are  carefully  arranged  on  the  lawn  behind  Townsend 
House.  “Bees  are  misunderstood.  They  have  a bad  repu- 
tation they  don’t  deserve.  They  really  are  very  gentle  and 
nice  to  work  with.  It’s  a symbiotic  relationship  — you 
help  them  out  and  they  help  you  out.” 

He  should  know.  Kelly  has  let  bees  crawl  all  over  his 
face  and  form  a “bee  beard”  without  suffering  a single 
sting,  and  he  reaches  into  hives  crawling  with  thousands 
of  bees  on  a daily  basis.  And  while  he  does  get  stung  quite 
often,  he  claims  to  be  so  used  to  it  that  it  doesn’t  dim  his 
admiration  or  enthusiasm  for  the  insects.  Bees  are  amaz- 
ing creatures  and  vital  to  human  survival,  he  says.  And  he 
just  can’t  get  enough  of  them. 

As  U of  G’s  beekeeper,  Kelly  is  in  charge  of  some  200  hives  in 
six  locations  in  Ontario,  including  some  that  are  secluded  on  an 
island  on  Lake  Simcoe,  where  the  bees  are  under  quarantine  to 
see  if  they  can  stop  the  spread  of  a deadly  mite.  About  60,000 
bees  live  and  work  in  each  U of  G hive,  which  adds  up  to  about 
1 2 million  bees  — give  or  take  a few.  And  it’s  Kelly’s  job  to  keep 
them  healthy  and  happy. 

“Bees  are  truly  domesticated  now,  and  there  are  enough  dis- 
eases around  that  if  we  weren’t  looking  after  them,  they  would 
die.  It  can  be  difficult,  especially  because  so  much  of  our  re- 
search is  on  bee  diseases.  Researchers  are  always  trying  to  make 
the  bees  sick,  and  I’m  trying  to  keep  them  alive.” 

And  he  seems  to  revel  in  the  job.  Armed  with  only  a device 
that  puffs  out  smoke,  Kelly  reaches  into  one  hive  and  gently 
catches  a bee  by  its  wings.  He  holds  it  up  for  careful  examina- 
tion. “Look,  see  those  yellow  dots  on  its  legs?  That’s  how  they 


collect  pollen.  We  call  those  pollen  baskets.” 

He  releases  a few  more  clouds  of  smoke  over  the  hive  to  calm 
the  bees,  who  instinctively  start  feeding  on  honey.  While  the 
bees  are  distracted,  Kelly  takes  apart  the  hive,  explaining  some 
of  its  features:  where  the  bees  make  and  store  honey,  how  they 
create  a queen  and  what  they  do  to  prepare  for  and  feed  their 
developing  young. 

“There’s  a bee  about  to  be  born,”  he  says,  pointing  to  a waxy 
hole  from  which  the  tips  of  a bee’s  antennae  are  just  starting  to 
emerge. 

He  pulls  out  another  comb  and  encourages  this  apprehen- 
sive writer  to  ignore  dozens  of  buzzing  bees  and  dip  a finger  in 
to  get  a taste  of  fresh  honey.  Delicious. 

This  honey,  which  is  sold  to  wholesalers,  has  helped  finance 
U of  G’s  beekeeping  program  throughout  much  of  its  1 10-year 
history.  Originally  part  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  the 
program  now  includes  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses 


and  research  through  the  Department  of  Environmen- 
tal Biology,  diploma  and  distance  education  programs, 
classes  for  hobbyists,  and  countless  educational  offer- 
ings for  school  and  community  groups.  Not  to  mention 
all  the  bee  enthusiasts  who  just  stop  by  Townsend 
House  for  advice  and  chitchat.  There  has  been  a bee- 
keeper there  to  answer  questions  for  the  past  60  to  70 
years. 

“People  seem  to  hold  this  job  until  they  die,”  Kelly 
says  with  a laugh,  adding  that  the  previous  beekeeper 
had  the  position  for  35  years. 

A graduate  of  OAC,  Kelly  became  interested  in  bees 
when  another  student  told  him  what  it  was  like  to  work 
with  the  insects.  “After  that,  I just  couldn't  stop  talking 
about  bees.”  He  took  a year  off  school  to  work  with  bee- 
keepers in  Alberta,  then  spent  subsequent  summers 
with  beekeepers  in  British  Columbia,  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Zealand.  “I  wanted  to  see  if  it  was  what  1 wanted  to 
do.  He  returned  to  U of  G,  finished  his  degree  and  was 
hired  in  1987. 

Most  days,  I think  it’s  the  best  job  on  campus,"  he 
says.  “If  things  are  ever  not  going  well  at  work,  I just  go 
'A  ‘ * outside  and  work  with  the  bees  and  forget  about  any 
■r>  other  problems.” 

Just  how  often  does  his  job  require  him  to  do  that  bee 
beard  trick?  Kelly  sheepishly  says  that  it’s  really  little 
more  than  a way  for  beekeepers  to  show  off  and  prove 
that  bees  are  harmless.  “You  pick  up  the  queen  and  put 
her  in  a small  cage  and  tie  her  to  your  neck.  Then  you 
shake  out  the  other  bees  and  they  all  run  up  your  neck  to 
join  her." 

Yes,  it’s  clear  that  Kelly  could  talk  endlessly  about 
bees,  but  as  interesting  and  important  as  the  “educa- 
tional stuff”  is,  you  get  the  feeling  there  has  to  be  more 
to  tell.  After  all,  he  works  with  insects  that  fly,  sting  and 
swarm,  so  you  just  know  he’s  sitting  on  a few  good  sto- 
ries. After  some  coaxing,  he  tells  this  one.  About  1 0 years  ago,  he 
was  transporting  some  bees  to  Kirkland  Lake,  a 1 2-hour  drive 
from  Guelph.  Bees  must  be  moved  when  it’s  dark  because  they 
swarm  towards  light,  so  Kelly  was  rushing  to  make  the  trip  be- 
fore the  cover  of  night  lifted. 

“I  literally  had  no  time  to  waste,  and  I guess  I was  speeding 
because  pretty  soon  I see  this  set  of  police  lights  flashing  behind 
me.  Without  thinking,  I jump  out  of  the  car  and  shout  to  the  of- 
ficer: ‘Don’t  shine  your  light  on  my  load!’  Of  course,  she  imme- 
diately points  her  flashlight  at  the  back  of  my  truck,  and  the  bees 
just  swarm  out  of  the  hive  and  cover  her  arms  and  face.” 

Is  that  what  he  meant  by  having  a symbiotic  relationship 
with  his  buzzing  friends?  Well,  Kelly  admits  that  theory  didn’t 
quite  hold  this  time.  “After  I got  the  officer  all  settled  down  and 
all  the  bees  back  in  the  hive  — and  she  didn’t  get  a single  sting 
— she  wrote  me  up  a speeding  ticket." 
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Twelve  of  Canada  s brightest  young  scholars  bring  vat 


Melissa  Cirinna 

Melissa  Cirinna’s  love  of  animals  — particularly 
any  that  might  be  sick  or  abandoned  — began 
at  an  early  age.  “I  was  born  into  a house  with  two  cats,  a 
bird  and  a dog,”  she  says.  That  number  has  expanded  in 
the  years  since,  with  the  family  now  owning  two  dogs, 
four  cats  and  four  hedgehogs. 

It  was  this  exposure,  as  well  as  her  volunteer  work 
with  the  Belleville  Animal  Hospital  — where  she  looked  after  animals’  food, 
water,  grooming,  medicines  and  surgery  preparation  — that  made  Cirinna 
realize  she  wanted  to  be  a veterinarian. 

“I  would  love  to  spend  my  life  alleviating  the  suffering  of  animals,”  she 
say-s.  “My  goal  at  U of  G is  to  complete  the  first  two  years  of  a bachelor  of 
science  degree  and  then  apply  to  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College.” 

Cirinna’s  other  passions  are  academics  and  music.  The  winner  of  several 
scholastic  awards  at  East  Northumberland  Secondary  School  in  Brighton, 
she  is  particularly  proud  of  her  history  and  literature  medals  in  the  Academic 
Heptathalon,  a gruelling  contest  in  math,  history,  literature,  economics,  art 
and  science. 

In  addition  to  playing  and  teaching  piano,  she  plays  the  clarinet  and  was  a 
section  leader  in  her  school’s  concert  band.  She  also  took  part  in  drama  and 
musical  productions,  including  Evita  and  You’re  a Good  Man,  Charlie  Brown. 

In  the  community,  Cirinna  volunteered  her  time  to  children  with 
attention-deficit  disorder  and  the  local  Students  Supporting  Seniors 
program. 

Allison  Cotton 

Allison  Cotton  believes  individuals  should  always 
do  what  they  think  is  right.  For  her,  that  means  a 
willingness  to  give  of  her  time  to  worthy  causes  and  to 
help  the  less  fortunate  whenever  she  is  called  on  to  do 
so. 

At  St.  Pius  X High  School  in  Nepean,  Cotton  was 
known  for  her  involvement  in  the  school  and  the 
community.  She  was  a peer  helper  for  four  years,  helping  new  students  adjust 
to  high  school.  She  was  also  a member  of  student  council,  co-chair  of  a 
graduation  committee  and  a leader  of  Students  Together  Against  Narcotics. 

In  the  community.  Cotton  volunteered  with  Ottawa’s  Adult  Training 
Centre,  which  promotes  the  integration  of  mentally  and  physically 
challenged  young  adults  into  the  school’s  social  milieu,  and  with  Girl  Guides 
of  Canada,  representing  the  organization  at  a National  Jamboree  in 
Denmark  and  the  Canadian  Mosaic  in  the  Yukon. 

At  Guelph,  Cotton  is  enrolled  in  molecular  biology  and  genetics,  with  the 
eventual  goal  of  doing  genetics  research. 

“1  believe  genetics  offers  us  the  best  chance  to  improve  the  lives  of  the  sick 
and  the  suffering,  and  to  develop  better  animals  and  food,”  she  says. 

She  acknowledges  that  many  people  are  frightened  by  this  type  of 
scientific  inquiry,  but  adds  that  the  privilege  of  doing  genetics  research 
should  come  with  responsibilities. 

Scientists  working  in  the  field  should  not  do  so  just  to  make  money  or 
have  a monopoly  on  the  products  that  result  from  it.  The  ultimate  goal  of 
genetics  research  should  be  to  help  people.” 

Martina  Dobson 

Martina  Dobson  chose  U of  G because  her  initial 
impression  of  the  University  was  that  it  really 
cared  for  and  catered  to  its  students.  Since  arriving  on 
campus  — and  in  Guelph  itself — that  first  impression 
has  been  more  than  confirmed,  she  says. 

“Everything  here  is  convenient.  For  example,  there 
are  Safewalk  emergency  pulls  everywhere,  and  our 
meal  cards  are  accepted  not  only  on  campus  but  also  in  the  larger 
community.  I really  get  the  sense  that  students  are  taken  into  account  and 
given  more  respect  than  they  would  be  in  a larger  city.” 


Enrolled  in  microbiology,  Dobson  says  it  was  a different  story  when  it 
came  to  choosing  a major,  mainly  because  she  is  equally  interested  in  the  arts 
and  the  sciences. 

“I  like  all  of  the  sciences  — physics,  chemistry  — but  I also  love  music, 
playing  the  saxophone  and  listening  to  jazz.” 

At  Newmarket  High  School,  Dobson  was  a member  of  the  school  band, 
performing  written  and  improvised  solos  from  Grades  9 to  OAC.  She  also 
played  with  the  Newmarket  Citizens’  Band.  For  a high  school  class  project, 
she  designed  a professional  children’s  game  out  of  circuits  and  a behavioural 
stimulation  device  based  on  observing  behaviour  of  primates  at  the  zoo. 

Although  not  entirely  sure  yet  where  her  microbiology  studies  will  take 
her,  Dobson  says  she’d  like  to  continue  studying  after  she  earns  her  B.Sc.  “I 
enjoy  learning  so  much.  I plan  on  attending  university  for  many  years.” 

Susanne  Egar 

Both  Rice  and  Columbia  universities  in  the  United 
States  came  calling,  but  Susanne  Egar,  a gifted 
athlete  with  a passion  for  competitive  running,  set  her 
sights  on  the  University  of  Guelph. 

“I  liked  the  coach  here,  and  the  track  and  field  team 
was  really  friendly  and  welcoming.  I also  liked  the 
biomedical  program  the  University  offers,”  Egar  says. 
But  wasn’t  it  difficult  turning  down  two  prestigious  U.S.  schools?  Does 
she  have  any  regrets?  “Absolutely  not!  I am  totally  at  home  here.” 

Egar  specializes  in  cross-country  racing  and  the  1,500-  and  3,000-metre 
events.  Her  accomplishments  include  placing  in  the  Top  10  in  Canada  in 
track  and  cross-country  running  four  times  and  winning  many  regional 
races,  including  the  Ottawa  Board  Senior  Women’s  Cross-Country 
Championship  and  the  Eastern  Regional  Track  and  Field  Championships. 

Academically,  Egar  maintained  a 90+  average  each  year  at  Hillcrest  High 
School  in  Ottawa  while  enrolled  in  the  stringent  bilingual  program.  Her 
awards  include  a Bilingual  Proficiency  Award  and  a Beaver  Foods 
Citizenship  Award  in  recognition  of  hard  work,  perseverance  and 
consideration  towards  her  fellow  students. 

At  U of  G,  Egar  hopes  to  combine  her  love  of  sport  with  academics  as  she 
pursues  a degree  in  biomedical  sciences.  “I  am  intrigued  by  the  concept  of 
human  potential,  and  I want  to  help  people  experience  and  enjoy  all  types  of 
physical  activity,”  she  says.  “I  would  like  to  become  a doctor  of  sports 
medicine  and  one  day  help  Canadian  athletes  compete  internationally.” 

Amy-Lee  Kouwenberg 

Pondering  university  studies  while  attending 
Pugwash  District  High  School  in  Pugwash,  N.S., 
Amy-Lee  Kouwenberg  decided  she  wanted  to  attend  a 
university  that  would  allow  her  to  “experience  big-city 
life.  For  me,  that  was  Guelph!” 

After  growing  up  on  a farm  near  a village  with  only 
800  inhabitants,  she  has  found  being  in  the  southern 
Ontario  metropolis  of  Guelph  “a  big  shock,  a little  overwhelming.” 

It’s  a bit  noisy,  she  adds,  and  at  night,  she  can’t  see  the  stars  in  the  sky 
because  of  all  the  light  around.  But  she  does  like  the  University.  “There  is  a 
strong  Aggie  spirit  here,  which  makes  me  feel  very  comfortable.  I get  along 
best  with  people  from  farms  or  farm  backgrounds.” 

Kouwenberg’s  family  owns  a large  hog  farm  and  also  keeps  cattle  and 
chickens.  Being  in  that  environment  since  birth  — her  parents  kept  a 
playpen  in  the  barn  for  their  children  to  play  in  while  they  did  their  farm 
chores  she  loves  the  lifestyle.  “My  greatest  influence  has  been  growing  up 
on  a farm,  rather  than  any  of  my  accomplishments.” 

These  accomplishments  have  included  being  a Canadian  delegate  at  the 
Future  World  Leaders  Summit  in  Washington,  D.C.,  being  the  top  student  in 
her  class  and  earning  many  scholastic  awards,  including  Lieutenant- 
Governor’s  and  Queen  Elizabeth  II  medals,  a U of  T National  Book  Award 
and  a national  Millennium  Scholarship. 

Enrolled  in  Guelph’s  B.Sc.  program  in  agriculture,  Kouwenberg  hopes  to 
eventually  work  in  animal  research.  “Animals  are  actually  very  smart.  I 
would  love  to  work  with  them,  observing  what  they  do  and  why.” 
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At  Cathedral  High  School  in  Hamilton,  Ssemanda  volunteered  for  an 
international  languages  program  that  helped  children  learn  English.  She  was 
also  a basketball  camp  counsellor  and  worked  with  Hamilton’s  inner-city 
children,  teaching  them  athletic  and  social  skills. 

Though  it  was  a very  challenging  program,  it  was  also  very  rewarding  to 
see  the  growth  in  the  children  throughout  the  summer,”  she  says. 

Despite  this  involvement,  Ssemanda  was  an  honour-roll  student  all 
through  high  school,  was  her  school’s  president  and  belonged  to  the  Chief  of 
Police  s Student  Advisory  Committee,  working  with  other  students  in 
Hamilton-Wentworth  to  develop  a partnership  with  police.  She  also  wrote 
for  the  Hamilton  Spectator  on  youth  issues. 

An  accomplished  soccer  and  basketball  player,  Ssemanda  received  Most 
Valuable  Player  awards  for  three  years  and  was  rated  among  the  top  27  girl 
basketball  players  in  Ontario. 

She  notes  that  she  is  very  close  to  her  parents,  two  brothers  and  one  sister. 

Family  is  very  important  to  me.  They  teach  you  everything;  they  are  the  core 
of  people  that  are  always  there  for  you." 

At  Guelph,  Ssemanda  is  excited  about  playing  basketball  and  earning  a 
degree  in  biomedical  sciences.  Her  goal  is  to  eventually  attend  medical 
school  and  specialize  in  both  pediatrics  and  tropical  diseases. 

Caroline  Tucker 

Caroline  Tucker  has  always  been  able  to  balance  a 
busy  academic  life  with  a demanding  athletic 
schedule  — and  achieve  great  success  at  both. 

At  Charles  P.  Allen  High  School  in  Bedford,  N.S., 
she  had  the  second-highest  academic  average  out  of 
more  than  450  students  in  her  class  in  both  1999  and 
2000  and  ranked  first  in  2001. 

She  was  also  among  the  top  winners  in  all  athletic  competitions  she 
entered.  She  was  her  school’s  cross-country  team’s  most  valuable  player  for 
two  years  and  was  Atlantic  and  provincial  champion  in  the  1,500-  and 
3,000-metre  events,  respectively. 

A gold  medallist  in  the  Ian  Hume  Invitational  in  Quebec,  she  was  named 
a member  of  Team  Nova  Scotia  to  attend  the  Legion  National 
Championship  in  Calgary,  where  she  placed  fourth  in  the  3,000-metre  and 
fifth  in  the  1,500-metre  races. 

Competitive  soccer  was  another  of  Tucker’s  passions.  “I  began  playing 
soccer  at  age  nine  to  prove  I could  do  everything  my  three  brothers  could 
do.”  She  spent  10  years  with  the  Scotia  Olympics  Soccer  Club  before  giving  it 
up  for  running. 

“Running  is  one  of  the  most  rewarding  aspects  of  my  life,”  she  says.  “It 
has  given  me  the  opportunity  to  meet  new  friends,  to  travel,  to  learn  and  to 
reap  benefits  that  will  last  forever.” 

At  U of  G,  Tucker  plans  to  study  anthropology  because  “it  offers 
opportunities  in  city  planning  and  research,  both  of  which  I intend  to 
investigate.” 


Lisa  Werden 

The  importance  of  education  and  community 
involvement  were  two  issues  that  Lisa  Werden’s 
parents  always  stressed  as  she  and  her  three  younger 
siblings  were  growing  up.  To  ensure  the  family  had 
time  for  these  two  pursuits,  the  Werdens  never  had  a 
television  in  their  Port  Dover  home. 

“My  parents  figured  we  didn’t  need  it.  And  we 
didn’t.  All  of  us  played  sports  and  were  involved  with  Girl  Guides  and 
Scouting.  We  read  and  went  on  family  camping  trips  and  always  played 
games  together.” 

As  a student  at  Port  Dover  Composite  School,  Werden  began  a 
newspaper  called  The  Lakeside  Story.  Prior  to  this,  she  was  a student 
correspondent  for  the  community  newspaper,  The  Port  Dover  Maple  Leaf. 
She  was  also  a member  of  the  yearbook  club,  student  council,  the  concert 
band  and  the  badminton  and  rowing  clubs. 

As  a member  of  her  school’s  UNICEF  chapter,  she  helped  raise  the  largest 
donation  amount  per  student  in  Ontario  for  the  organization.  In  the 
community,  she  was  president  of  the  Port  Dover  Leo  Club,  a youth  service 


organization  whose  members  raked  leaves  for  senior  citizens,  planted  trees  and 
volunteered  at  Camp  Trillium,  a camp  for  children  with  cancer. 

Werden  was  also  an  adult  member  of  Girl  Guides  of  Canada,  volunteered  with 
the  Blood  Donor  Clinics  of  Port  Dover  and  was  district  co-ordinator  for  the 
Ontario  March  of  Dimes  canvassing  campaign. 

Currendy  enrolled  in  biological  sciences  at  Guelph,  she  hopes  to  specialize  in 
wildlife  biology  and  eventually  teach  or  work  for  a government  agency  in  that  field. 

Morgan  Whitfield 

A month-long  trip  to  India  when  she  was  just  16  — a trip 
she  funded  herself  — changed  Morgan  Whitfield’s 
perspective  on  life  and  launched  her  fascination  with 
international  politics  and  development. 

“I’d  never  been  outside  North  America,  so  it  was  amazing 
to  be  in  another  culture,”  she  says.  “I  remember  seeing 
absolute  and  total  poverty  next  to  Maharaja  palaces.  It  made 
me  realize  how  sheltered  we  are  from  the  rest  of  the  world.” 

On  her  return  home  to  Belleville,  she  put  together  a slide  show  on  India  that  she 
presented  to  her  history,  geography  and  art  classes  at  Centennial  Secondary 
School.  She  also  toured  elementary  schools,  speaking  about  India’s  politics, 
culture  and  poverty. 

“My  goal  was  to  give  a sense  of  multiculturalism  and  diversity  and  encourage 
an  understanding  with  empathy.” 

From  there,  Whitfield’s  interest  in  world  affairs  led  her  to  participate  in  the 
local  Model  United  Nations  for  three  years,  to  attend  conferences  on  human  rights 
and  security,  to  become  involved  in  the  fight  against  land  mines  and  to  give 
speeches  throughout  her  community  on  the  United  Nations. 

In  her  “spare  time,”  she  was  in  the  top  1 0 per  cent  of  her  class,  served  as  student 
council  president  and  was  a student  trustee  in  the  local  school  board.  She  also 
placed  first  in  the  Quinte  Writers’  Guild  Fiction  Contest,  the  Festival  of  Arts 
Literacy  Contest  and  the  UN  Pilgrimage  for  Youths  speech  contest. 

Studying  international  development  at  Guelph,  Whitfield  hopes  to  become  a 
human  rights  lawyer  and  eventually  work  for  Amnesty  International  or  the  UN. 

Laura  Zadro 

Laura  Zadro  comes  from  a long  line  of  U of  G graduates. 

Her  paternal  grandmother,  her  father,  two  of  her  uncles 
and  her  brother — a Board  of  Governors  Scholarship  winner 
in  1999  — have  all  studied  at  Guelph. 

“I  guess  it’s  become  a family  tradition,”  she  jokes,  adding 
that  part  of  the  reason  for  the  Zadros’  attachment  to  U of  G is 
that  her  father’s  side  of  the  family  comes  from  Guelph. 
Throughout  the  years,  Zadro  has  had  many  opportunities  to  visit  the  campus, 
being  a regular  participant  at  the  University’s  basketball  camps. 

Sports  have  played  an  important  role  in  her  life.  At  Lester  B.  Pearson  High 
School  in  Gloucester,  she  swam  and  played  basketball,  volleyball,  touch  football, 
softball  and  badminton.  She  believes,  however,  that  to  succeed,  a student  must 
have  balance. 

“For  me,  academics,  extracurricular  activities  and  community  work  link 
together  like  a chain.  Without  these  components,  a student  is  incomplete.” 

In  addition  to  being  on  the  honour  roll  and  co-presiding  over  student  council, 
Zadro  helped  establish  a nutritional  program  for  her  school  and  organized  an 
International  Women’s  Day  celebration. 

In  the  community,  she  was  a volunteer  swimming  instructor,  wrote  for  a local 
newspaper,  participated  in  the  annual  CHEO  Telethon  and  helped  seniors  at  a 
local  retirement  home.  Her  many  awards  include  a provincial  Millennium 
Scholarship  and  the  Patrick  James  Flynn  Award  for  academic  achievement, 
athletic  excellence  and  significant  contributions  to  extracurricular  activities. 

Hoping  to  enter  medical  school,  Zadro  is  currendy  enrolled  in  U of  G’s 
biomedical  sciences  program. 

Nominations  for  President’s  Scholarships  must  be  made  by  secondar)' 
school  principals  and  must  arrive  at  the  University  of  Guelph  by  Feb.  28. 

For  more  information  about  the  scholarships,  contact  the  Associate 
Registrar,  Student  Financial  Services,  University  of  Guelph,  Guelph  ON 
NIG  2WI,  519-824-4120,  Ext.  6032,  or  visit  the  U of  G Web  site  at 
www.  uoguelph.ca. 
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GM  Corn  Not  Harmful  to  Monarchs,  Studies  Show 

Only  a small  portion  of  the  monarch  population  comes  into  contact  with  pollen  from  any  type  of  corn,  let  alone  pollen  from  Bt  corn 


An  extensive  two-year 

research  project  by  U of  G and 
American  scientists  may  put  an  end 
to  the  ongoing  debate  about  whether 
genetically  modified  (GM)  corn  is 
harmful  to  the  monarch  butterfly. 

A series  of  studies  headed  by 
Prof.  Mark  Sears,  Environmental  Bi- 
ology, and  scientists  at  a number  of 
U.S.  institutions  is  set  to  be  pub- 
lished this  week  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Science  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  studies  were  conducted  at 
various  locations  across  Ontario  and 
North  America’s  corn  belt  in  both 
fields  and  laboratories.  They  exam- 
ined a range  of  issues  associated  with 
GM  corn,  including  toxicity  and  ex- 
posure rates. 

All  studies  supported  the  conclu- 
sion: risk  of  GM  corn  pollen  to  the 
monarch  butterfly  is  negligible. 

"The  risk  is  so  small  that  it  is  al- 
most not  even  there,  almost  impos- 
sible to  measure,”  says  Sears,  who 
worked  with  U of  G graduate  stu- 
dents Diane  Stanley-Horn  and 
Heater  Mattila  on  the  collaborative 
research. 

That  finding  is  in  direct  contrast 
to  previous  studies  that  claimed 
monarch  caterpillars  were  killed  or 
severely  affected  by  pollen  from  GM 
corn.  Bt  corn,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  has  been  altered  by  the  trans- 
fer of  genes  from  the  naturally  oc- 
curring soil  bacterium  Bacillus 
thuringiensis  to  corn  plant  cells.  The 
U of  G findings  were  also  confirmed 
by  a separate  study  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  that  reached  a similar  con- 
clusion. 

Sears  says  monarch  butterflies 
face  many  risks,  including  bad 
weather,  deforestation,  spraying  of 
milkweed  (the  monarch’s  primary 
source  of  food)  with  herbicides,  use 
of  insecticides  and  even  collisions 
with  vehicles. 


“For  example,  there  was  an  early 
frost  last  winter  in  Mexico,  where 
monarchs  hibernate,  that  killed 
about  two  million  of  the  10  to  20 
million  monarchs  in  North  Amer- 
ica. And  when  I was  driving  into  the 
country,  I ran  into  two  butterflies 
with  my  car,  so  multiply  that  by  the 
number  of  cars  on  the  road  through- 
out the  corn  belt.  My  point  is  that  all 
risks  should  be  considered  in  com- 
parison with  that  from  Bt  corn  pol- 
len.” 

Sears’s  studies  found  that  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  monarch  popu- 
lation comes  into  contact  with  pol- 


len from  any  type  of  corn,  let  alone 
pollen  from  Bt  corn.  In  addition, 
field  trials  in  five  locations  through- 
out the  corn  belt  and  Ontario  con- 
firmed that  the  levels  of  pollen  on 
milkweed  in  and  around  cornfields 
had  no  effect  on  monarch  caterpil- 
lars. About  90  per  cent  of  a corn- 
field’s pollen  falls  within  five  metres 
of  the  field’s  edge  and  rarely  accu- 
mulates in  enough  concentration  to 
affect  monarch  larvae. 

“The  combination  of  two  impor- 
tant factors,  the  low  level  of  toxicity 
of  pollen  and  the  small  likelihood  of 
exposure  to  pollen,  leads  us  to  con- 


clude that  risk  is  negligible,”  Sears 
says.  He  adds  that  the  chance  of  a 
caterpillar  being  exposed  to  toxic 
pollen  from  Bt  corn  is  less  than  one 
per  cent. 

Previous  studies  that  suggested  a 
harmful  link  between  Bt  corn  pollen 
and  monarch  butterflies  did  not  take 
these  factors  into  consideration,  he 
says. 

Publication  of  Sears’s  studies  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
coincides  with  a deadline  set  by  the 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  for  reregistration  of  Bt  corn 
hybrids  after  a five-year  period  of 


evaluation  in  the  commercial  arena. 

Bt  corn  does  not  affect  humans 
or  other  animals,  but  stymies  a 
crop-damaging  caterpillar  called  the 
European  corn  borer  by  producing  a 
toxic  protein  in  the  green  tissues  of 
the  corn  plant. 

“When  comparing  risks,  it’s  im- 
portant to  compare  benefits  as  well,” 
adds  Sears.  “Bt  corn  reduces  the  use 
of  insecticides  and  prevents  the  corn 
borer  from  invading  the  ear  of  the 
corn  and  releasing  a fungus  that  is 
far  more  toxic  than  Bt  corn  pollen.” 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


CANARIE  Provides  More  Funding 
for  Virtual  Learning  Commons 

Support  allows  fourth  Canadian  vet  school  to  join  collaborative  project 


Canada’s  veterinary  colleges 
have  received  an  additional 
$150,000  from  CANARIE  Inc.  for  a 
virtual  veterinary  medicine  learning 
commons. 

The  learning  commons  will  act  as 
a portal  and  will  give  veterinary  stu- 
dents and  faculty  from  all  four  of 
Canada’s  veterinary  schools  access  to 
video-rich  learning  content  and  the 
opportunity  to  share  educational 
and  clinical  resources. 

CANARIE  is  a private,  not-for- 
profit  organization  supported  by  In- 
dustry Canada  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  collaborative  projects 
that  use  advanced  Internet  technolo- 
gies to  address  structural  barriers.  In 
1999,  CANARIE  committed  $1  mil- 
lion from  its  learning  program  to  the 
virtual  learning  commons,  which 
was  spearheaded  by  OVC.  Only  10 
project  proposals  received  funding 


from  CANARIE,  and  the  learning 
commons  is  the  only  project  to  re- 
ceive additional  funding  this  year. 
The  total  cost  of  the  project  is  about 
$2.4  million,  with  the  remainder  to 
be  provided  with  matching  funds 
from  the  universities  and  industry 
partners. 

The  original  CANARIE  funding 
was  set  up  to  enable  OVC,  the  Atlan- 
tic Veterinary  College  (AVC)  at  the 
University  of  P.E.I,  the  Faculty  de 
M^decine  Vetyrinaire  (FMV)  at  the 
University  de  Montreal  and  corpo- 
rate partner  Lifelearn  Inc.  to  estab- 
lish a database-driven  portal.  The 
new  funds  mean  that  Canada’s 
fourth  veterinary  school,  the  West- 
ern College  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
(WCVM)  at  the  University  of  Sas- 
katchewan, will  also  be  part  of  the 
project. 

“I  believe  we  received  the  addi- 
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tional  funding  because  of  the 
significant  progress  we  have  made  in 
meeting  the  project  goals,”  says  proj- 
ect manager  Gary  Smith.  “And  by  in- 
cluding the  WCVM,  it  becomes  a 
truly  national  project.” 

A portion  of  the  new  funds  will  be 
spent  on  videoconferencing  equip- 
ment for  WCVM.  The  college  will  be 
developing  a new  graduate-level 
course  in  molecular  biology  that  it 
will  share  with  OVC  and  AVC.  Some 
of  the  funds  will  also  go  towards  de- 
veloping the  portal  and  buying  a 
CISCO  broadcast  server  for  FMV. 
The  server  will  allow  FMV  to  ex- 
change broadcast-quality  videos  of 
veterinary  procedures  and  surgeries 
over  the  Internet  with  existing  serv- 
ers at  OVC. 

To  date,  the  virtual  learning  com- 
mons project  has  resulted  in  the  de- 
velopment or  progress  towards 
collaborative  graduate  education, 
learnware  modules  and  databases, 
including: 

* a graduate-level  course  in  epide- 
miology jointly  taught  between 
OVC  and  AVC  using  videoconfer- 
encing technology; 

• an  electronic  database  of  radio- 
logical images  with  a diagnostic- 
quality  scanner  purchased  with 


CANARIE  funds  (development  of 
the  database  is  being  led  by  Prof. 
Howard  Dobson,  Clinical  Stud- 
ies); 

• a highly  interactive  module  to 
teach  students  how  to  handle  and 
restrain  large  animals  (developed 
by  Prof.  Danny  Butler,  Clinical 
Studies);  and 

* a digital  anatomy  module  that  will 
eventually  be  incorporated  into 
the  first-year  anatomy  course 
(this  is  being  led  by  Prof.  Jeff 
Thomason,  Biomedical  Sciences). 

The  framework  developed  by  the 

learning  commons  project  will  pro- 
vide other  professional  schools  with 
a model  to  help  them  develop  their 
own  virtual  learning  environments. 

“The  CANARIE  project  is  unique 
because  this  is  the  first  time  several 
Canadian  institutions  have  collabo- 
rated to  create  a virtual  community 
to  share  professional  program  train- 
ing on  a broad  geographical  basis,” 
says  Smith. 

OVC  dean  Alan  Meek  adds  that 
no  other  country  or  profession  has 
developed  a portal  of  this  kind.  “We 
are  pioneers,  and  I do  believe  we  will 
continue  to  lead  the  way.” 

BY  NATASHA  MARKO 
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Parents  Offer  Kudos  for  Move-in  Days 

5,000  students  settle  into  campus  residences  as  fall  semester  begins 


CLOSE  TO  5,000  students  descended  on 
U of  G over  the  Labour  Day  weekend  to 
take  up  residence  on  campus.  Some  3,000  new 
students  arrived  Sept.  1,  with  about  2,000 
returning  students  moving  in  the  following 
day. 

They  were  welcomed  to  campus  by  450  ori- 
entation volunteers,  130  residence  assistants 
and  cluster  leaders  and  dozens  of  Student 
Housing  Services  staff.  The  orientation  volun- 
teers and  RAs  unloaded  and  carried  luggage, 
accompanied  students  to  their  residence 
rooms  and  handed  out  coffee,  doughnuts  and 
cold  drinks. 

Also  on  hand  to  aid  in  the  move-in  effort 
were  members  of  Security  Services  directing 
the  massive  lines  of  traffic  across  the  Univer- 
sity. 

The  hard  work  of  everyone  involved  earned 
kudos  from  parents  delivering  their  children  to 
campus,  including  Brendan  Soye,  U of  G’s 
manager  of  Employee  Relations. 

“Like  the  other  hundreds  of  first-year  par- 
ents, we  were  here  for  the  Sunday  residence 
move-in,”  wrote  Soye  in  an  e-mail  message  to 
Irene  Thompson,  assistant  director,  residence 
life  and  desk  services,  Student  Housing  Serv- 
ices. 

“We  were  extremely  impressed  — from  the 
entertaining  young  guys  who  gave  us  direc- 
tions, updates  and  humour  as  we  patiently 


waited  our  turn  sitting  in  the  car  on  University 
Avenue,  to  the  unloading  crews  who  had  eve- 


rything out  of  the  car  in  less  than  two  minutes, 
to  the  residence  folks  who  welcomed  our 


daughter  Kaitlin.  From  our  perspective,  you’ve 
done  a super  job  in  making  this  rather  monster 
task  enjoyable,  efficient  and  welcoming. 
Thanks  to  you  and  all  your  residence  staff,  vol- 
unteers and  student  helpers  in  making  this  sig- 
nificant event  in  our  life  an  enjoyable 
experience.  Well  done!” 

Brenda  Whiteside,  associate  vice-president 
(student  affairs),  pays  special  tribute  to  the  Of- 
fice of  First-Year  Studies  and  the  student  orien- 
tation team  for  their  efforts  in  planning  and 
running  a “first-class”  orientation  program. 

She  also  lauds  Hospitality  Services  and  Con- 
ference Services  for  their  support  of  the  barbe- 
cues held  in  residences  across  campus  over  the 
weekend  and  the  Grounds  Department  for  its 
work  in  sprucing  up  the  campus  in  preparation 
for  the  students’  arrival. 

“It  takes  weeks  of  behind-the-scenes  prepa- 
ration and  the  efforts  of  hundreds  of  people  to 
ensure  successful  move-in  days,”  she  says.  “So 
it’s  rewarding  every  year  when  we  receive  com- 
pliments from  parents  about  how  well- 
organized  and  friendly  our  staff  and  students 
are. 

“Most  first-year  students  and  their  parents 
arrive  not  knowing  what  to  expect,  so  it’s  im- 
portant that  we  make  their  arrival  a positive, 
welcoming  experience.  We  couldn’t  do  that 
without  our  first-rate  team  of  students  and 
staff.” 


Project  Serve  Takes  Students  Into  Community 

Volunteers  to  help  out  at  more  than  20  local  agencies  Sept.  22 


SEVERAL  HUNDRED  U of  G 
students,  staff  and  faculty, 
along  with  some  high  school 
students,  will  be  heading  into  the 
Guelph  community  Sept.  22  to 
volunteer  at  more  than  20  local 
agencies  as  part  of  the  University’s 
award-winning  Project  Serve. 

Now  in  its  fourth  year,  Project 
Serve  was  initiated  by  U of  G’s  citi- 
zenship education  program  to  intro- 
duce students  to  community  service. 
Project  Serve  was  recently  named 
2001  Program  of  the  Year  by  the  Ca- 
nadian Association  of  College  and 
University  Student  Services. 

“This  prestigious  national  award 
is  recognition  of  the  strong  sense  of 
community  here  on  campus  and  our 
strong  links  to  the  community 
around  us,”  says  Cheryl  Rose,  co- 
ordinator of  U of  G’s  peer  helper 
program  and  citizenship  education 
and  Leadership,  Service  and  Involve- 
ment Programs. 

Working  in  teams  of  eight,  Pro- 
ject Serve  participants  will  spend 
several  hours  doing  everything  from 
cleaning  conservation  areas  and 
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helping  out  at  the  Humane  Society 
to  delivering  meals  and  sorting  food 
at  local  food  banks.  Each  team  will  be 
headed  by  a team  leader  who  is  a sen- 
ior student,  faculty  member  or  staff 
person. 

“Project  Serve  is  a beloved  pro- 
gram on  our  campus  not  only  be- 
cause of  its  fun  and  educational 
atmosphere,  but  also  because  it  pro- 


vides an  opportunity  to  give  back  to 
our  community,”  says  student  Mike 
Stephenson,  who  will  work  as  a team 
leader  again  this  year. 

“For  a student  attending  univer- 
sity, community  can  be  easily  forgot- 
ten. Project  Serve  reminds  all  of  us 
that  the  community  is  there  and  that 
we  can  and  should  have  a significant 
impact  within  it.” 


Buses  will  depart  for  project  sites 
at  9 a.m.  from  the  University  Centre. 
Participating  agencies  include  St.  Jo- 
seph’s Hospital,  Guelph  Food  Bank, 
Meals  on  Wheels,  the  Welcome  In 
Drop-In  Centre,  the  Donkey  Sanctu- 
ary of  Canada,  the  Hanlon  Creek  Re- 
habilitation Project,  the  Centre 
Wellington  Resource  Group,  the 
Distress  Centre,  Women  in  Crisis, 


the  Humane  Society  and  Nature 
Conservancy  of  Canada. 

After  volunteering,  the  students 
will  return  to  campus  to  have  lunch 
and  talk  about  the  experience. 

United  Way  Community  Services 
of  Guelph-Wellington,  Student  Vol- 
unteer Connections  and  Elliot  Coach 
Lines  are  all  official  sponsors  of  Pro- 
ject Serve  2001. 


What  makes  U of  G a great  and  caring  community?  It’s  you, 
our  students,  faculty,  staff  and  alumni!  Orientation  week  is  a 
wonderful  demonstration  of  our  community  working  together. 

Thanks  to: 

• The  orientation  team,  who  worked  all  summer  planning  the  orientation  events 

• The  450  orientation  volunteers  and  the  residence  assistants  who  came  a week 
early  for  training,  helped  students  move  into  residence  and  helped  run  all  of  the 
orientation  events 

• Staff  in  Housing,  Hospitality,  Student  Life  and  Career  Services,  Security  Services, 
Physical  Resources  and  other  units  and  departments  who  worked  over  the  long 
weekend  to  support  the  move-in  and  make  the  campus  look  beautiful 

• Faculty  and  staff  who  put  in  the  extra  hours  the  first  week  to  help  new  students 
with  course,  program  issues  and  registration 

• Alumni  who  supported  the  new  student  convocation  and  family  welcome 

WE  COULDN’T  HAVE  DONE  IT  WITHOUT  YOU! 

Mordechai  Rozanski,  President 
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Cleaning,  Repairs  Continue 
in  Crop  Science  Laboratory 

University  still  awaiting  reports  from  Ministry  of  Labour,  fire  marshal’s  office 


General  cleaning  and  repairs 
to  a Crop  Science  Building 
laboratory  that  was  the  scene  of  a fire 
Aug.  9 are  continuing,  says  Chris 
Pickard,  director  of  planning, 
engineering  and  construction. 

Pickard  says  crews  are  replacing 
lights,  ceilings  and  flooring  in  the 
lab,  which  is  located  in  Room  120. 
Estimated  damage  is  $15,000  to  the 


lab  itself  and  $40,000  for  equipment, 
he  says. 

He  adds  that  the  fire  detection 
system  that  was  damaged  in  the  fire 
was  immediately  repaired,  has  been 
tested  and  is  fully  operational. 

Meanwhile,  Joy  Kirkby,  a third- 
year  student  and  research  assistant 
who  was  working  in  the  lab  when  the 
fire  occurred  and  was  injured  in  the 


mishap,  was  discharged  from  Hamil- 
ton General  Hospital’s  Burn  Trauma 
Unit  Aug.  29.  She  is  now  back  on 
campus  for  fall  classes. 

Nancy  Sullivan,  vice-president 
(finance  and  administration),  says 
the  University  is  still  awaiting  reports 
from  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  the 
provincial  fire  marshal’s  office,  both 
of  which  are  investigating  the  fire. 


Bad  news:  you  can’t  compete  unless  you’re  a master  of  e-Business  technology. 

Good  news:  you  have  at  your  disposal  a master  of  e-Business  technology. 

True,  the  Internet  has  made  the  business  environment  more  complex.  But,  the  glass  isn’t  always  half 
empty.  There's  a simple  way  to  stay  competitive:  contact  Onward  Computer  Systems,  an  Intel'  Premier 
Provider,  part  of  the  intel  e-Business  Network.  We  will  ensure  that  your  e-Business  stays  ahead  of  the 
curve.  We  re  trained  on  the  latest  technologies  that  can  give  your  company  an  edge.  Sure,  e-Business  can 
be  daunting.  But  with  Intel  Premier  Providers,  the  glass  is  always  half  full. 
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35  Harvard  Road,  Unit  #25  • Guelph 
519.836.9001  • www.onward.ca 
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INTEGRATED  PEST 
MANAGEMENT  HAS 
REDUCED  PESTICIDES 

I am  writing  in  response  to  Prof. 
Henry  Staempfli’s  letter  in  the 
Sept.  5 issue  of  @Guelph.  Con- 
trary to  his  belief,  there  has  been  a 
great  reduction  in  pesticide  use 
on  U of  G’s  campus  over  the  past 
10  years. 

This  ongoing  reduction  has 
been  the  result  of  an  integrated 
pest  management  program  that 
includes:  eliminating  blanket 

spraying  for  weeds;  naturalizing 
areas;  using  native  and  pest- 
resistant  varieties  of  plants  in  new 
plantings;  cutting  turf  higher  to 
promote  root  growth  and  reduce 
weeds;  and  using  alternative 
methods  to  eliminate  weeds,  such 
as  spot  burning. 

The  Grounds  Department’s 
maintenance  section  continues  to 
explore  many  avenues  and  to 
consult  with  groups  such  as  the 
Ontario  Public  Interest  Research 
Group  and  Supporting  Pesticide 
Reduction  in  Guelph  to  creatively 
and  effectively  deal  with  pests  and 
diseases  and  to  minimize  any 
harmful  impact  on  the  environ- 
ment, while  maintaining  the 
health  of  the  living,  growing  land- 
scape that  makes  our  campus  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  Ontario. 

Paul  Specht 
Director,  Maintenance 
and  Operations 

DROUGHT  HURTS 
CAMPUS  PLANTS 

This  year’s  drought  has  been  very 
damaging  to  plantings  on  cam- 
pus, from  newly  planted  shrubs  to 
the  large  well-established  trees 
that  line  the  main  walkways. 


Many  of  these  will  recover  in  next 
year’s  growing  season,  but  some  will 
never  recover. 

Although  U of  G has  its  own 
wells,  the  University  has  complied 
with  the  spirit  of  the  City  of  Guelph’s 
watering  ban.  The  only  campus  wa- 
tering done  was  the  bare  minimum 
to  avoid  permanent  damage  to  the 
Conservator)'  Garden,  Alumni  Sta- 
dium and  several  teaching  gardens. 
In  addition,  some  hand  watering  of 
mature  trees  was  accomplished  by 
using  two  water  trailers. 

The  effects  of  the  drought  can  be 
seen  in  sports  fields  and  grassy  areas, 
which  have  become  brown  and  dor- 
mant. Their  health  may  return  if 
next  year’s  weather  conditions  are 
favourable.  The  drought  stress  has 
reduced  the  density  of  the  grass,  al- 
lowing space  for  weeds  to  germinate. 
Following  consultation  with  the  City 
of  Guelph,  the  University  resumed 
limited  irrigating  of  sports  fields 
Sept.  12  to  provide  a safe  playing 
surface  for  our  students. 

Beautiful  old  trees  are  perhaps 
the  greatest  and  most  unfortunate 
casualties  of  a long-term  drought. 
Their  surroundings  and  local  soil 
conditions  affect  their  ability  to  sur- 
vive the  drought.  Over  several  unfa- 
vourable seasons,  the  trees  become 
stressed  and  are  susceptible  to  dis- 
ease and  insect  infestation.  The 
damage  done  by  these  pests  may  be 
extensive  enough  to  kill  even  a well- 
established  tree. 

Bushes,  flowering  plants  and 
trees  can  recover  and  thrive  after 
harsh  conditions.  But  long-term 
lack  of  water  and  rainfall,  combined 
with  other  stresses  like  heat  and 
pests,  can  result  in  the  loss  of  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  aspects  of  this 
campus. 

John  Reinhart 

Manager,  Grounds  Maintenance 
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Olympic  Hondo,  in  the  Guelph  Auto  Mall 
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OLYMPIC  HONDA 

995  Woodlawn  Rd.  W.  Guelph  ON.  N1 K 1 C9 
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Wellington  Hall  Academy 

30  Brighton  Street, 
Guelph 
(519)  856-2633 


A private  co-educational  day  school  with  traditional  values  and 
program  emphasis  on  skills  necessary  for  success. 


Challenging  academics  focusing  on  Literacy,  Mathematics  & 
Computer  Science. 

Small  structured  classes  in  a safe,  caring  environment. 

Creating  a desire  to  learn  while  developing  creative  & critical 
thinking. 

Uniform  / grooming  guidelines  and  behavior  code  policy. 

Time  management  strategies  to  improve  work  habits  & develop 
organizational  skills. 

Co-curricular  programs:  Instrumental  Sc  Choral  Music,  Drama 
and  Languages. 

Competitive  family  tuition  package. 


Providing  Excellence  Today 

For  Your  Child’s  Tomorrow 
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Vice-Provosts  Named  for 
University  of  Guelph-Humber 

Continued  from  page  1 


do  this  both  academically  and  from 
an  administrative  and  management 
perspective.  This  is  a winning  combi- 
nation designed  to  make  the  new 
Guelph-Humber  program  work  and 
help  students  succeed.” 

As  chief  academic  officer,  Night- 
ingale will  be  responsible  for  the 
management,  design  and  develop- 
ment of  the  joint  programs,  imple- 
mentation and  marketing,  and 
recruitment  of  students,  faculty  and 
staff.  Nightingale,  who  has  academic 
experience  at  both  the  university  and 
college  levels  and  holds  both  a col- 
lege diploma  and  university  degrees, 
was  the  founding  dean  of  CSAHS 
and  designated  dean  for  the  Faculty 
of  Management.  Previously,  he  had 
served  as  dean  of  FACS  and  director 
of  the  School  of  Hotel  and  Food  Ad- 
ministration. 

Nightingale  helped  establish  the 


executive  Web-based  MBA  in  agri- 
business program  with  Athabasca 
University  and  U of  G’s  Centre  for 
Families,  Work  and  Well-Being.  He 
also  introduced  research  infrastruc- 
ture at  a college  level  to  support  the 
social  sciences. 

Prior  to  joining  Guelph  in  1987, 
he  held  a number  of  academic  and 
executive  positions  in  the  United 
Kingdom  that  included  assignments 
in  Europe,  Africa,  Asia  and  Australia. 
He  completed  his  graduate  studies  at 
the  University  of  Surrey  and  the 
prestigious  Sloan  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram at  the  London  Business  School. 

Trick  will  oversee  administrative 
and  financial  program  management, 
including  new  construction  and  fa- 
cilities. He  will  also  help  build  part- 
nerships with  employers  in 
conjunction  with  the  development 
of  academic  programs,  co-ordinate 


human  resources,  organize  fund- 
raising, and  lead  budget  develop- 
ment and  management. 

As  assistant  deputy  minister  for 
post-secondary  education,  Trick 
has  led  the  development  of  the 
province’s  plan  for  accommodating 
the  future  enrolment  growth  that 
will  result  from  the  “double  cohort” 
and  rising  participation  rates.  He 
has  strengthened  co-operation  be- 
tween colleges  and  universities,  and 
introduced  system-wide  measures 
to  ensure  that  post-secondary  insti- 
tutions are  serving  Ontario’s  stu- 
dents. Trick  has  also  served  as 
assistant  deputy  minister  of  finance 
and  has  undertaken  assignments  at 
the  Canadian  Embassy  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  IBM  Canada.  He 
holds  degrees  from  York,  Brandeis 
and  Harvard  universities. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 
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RETIREMENT  and  FINANCIAL  PLANNING 
RETIREMENT  OPTIONS  ♦ RRSPs 
INVESTMENTS*  MUTUAL  FUNDS*  TERM  DEPOSITS 


REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY 

MARCELL  MERESZ  BA,  RMT 

EFFECTIVE  TREATMENT  FOR: 

* REPETITIVE  STRAIN  INJURIES 

• SPORTS  RELATED  INJURIES 
.STRESS 

CHIROPRACTIC  CARE  CENTRE,  LEVEL  1,  UC  767-5070 


CAN VI SION CX) 
OPTICAL 

666  Woolwich  Street, 
Guelph 

L_ 

Largest  selection  of 
Quality  & Designer  frames 
in  the  area:  Polo,  Gucci, 
Christian  Dior,  Safllo, 
Giorgio  Armani  & More! 

166-7676 

Note  to  Readers: 
Because  of  space  limi- 
tations, @Guelph  was 
unable  to  run  any  clas- 
sified ads  in  this  issue. 
They  will  return  in  the 
Oct.  3 issue. 
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Gilson  Pipette  Service  & Certification 


University  of  Guelph 
SPECIAL  OFFER 


In  conjunction  with  University  Purchasing  Services 


Service  Agreement 

SCP  501011-01 

Pipette  Service  & Certification 

► GOLD  $39.95 

cleaning,  service,  calibration 
parts  extra 


► PLATINUM  $42.95 

cleaning,  service,  calibration,  certification  certificate 
parts  extra 

► GOLD  PLUS  $66.95 

cleaning,  service  calibration 
includes  all  necessary  parts 

► PLATINUM  PLUS  $69.95 

cleaning,  service,  calibration,  certification  certificate 
includes  all  necessary  parts 

Sane  oorvtbons  apply  Pncasdonolinchxte 
duty  or  any  wpiicaHe  ia«  es and are  sufciecl 
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Avoid  Shipping  Costs 
and  Delays! 

A Mandel  Service  Representative  will 
now  PICK  UP  your  Gilson  Pipettes  for 
Service  and  Certification 

Supplies  Agreement 

SA  1272 

This  number  must  be  shown 
on  all  orders 

SAVE  30% 
on  Pipette  Tips 

Gilson  Diamond  Tips 

USA  Scientific  Tips 

min.  order  5 pkgs 
valid  until  June  30,  2002 

For  over  30  years.  Mandel  Scientific  Co  has  been 
the  only  factory  authorized  and  trained  service 
and  certification  centre  for  Gilson  Pipetman’  and 
Miaoman* 
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pipettes  can  be  sent  to  Mandel.  picked  up  by  a Mandel  representative,  or  they  can  be  done  on-site  _ 

For  information  and  pick-up  dates,  please  contact  Mandel  at  763-9292  ext:  333  or  e-mail  service@mandel  ca 
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1 REGISTERED  I 
Mandel  Scientific  Company  Ltd 
2 Admiral  Place,  Guelph  ON  N1G4N4 
www.mandel.ca  service@mandel.ca 


Golding  Travel  Ltd. 

South  City  Centre 

STONE  ROAD  WEST  - GUELPH 

(519)  836-4940 


• Personal,  Group  and  Business  Travel 

• Air,  Car,  Hotel,  Train.  Cruise  & Insurance 

• 24  Hour  Worldwide  Emergency  Help 

• Disney  College  of  Knowledge  Specialists 

• Holland  Travel  Professionals 

• Vacation  Installment  Plan 
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Guelph  Montessori  School 

A.M.I./A.M.S.  Certified  Teachers 
Established  Since  1978 


Visit  our  chissrooms  and  sec  why 
Guelph  Montessori  students  excel 
♦ Reading  and  Writing  before  Grade  One 
kLow  Student  / Teacher  Ratio 
♦ Strong  Academics  - Math.  Geometry, 
Geography,  Botany , Culture  and  more 

♦ French,  Music,  Karate.  Swimming, 
Skating,  Gym  and  many  extras 

♦ For  children  2.5  years  to  Grade  Six 

Come  see  the  difference! 


NEW  LOCATION  - 151  Waterloo  Ave.  Guelph 


www3.sympatico.ca/guelphmoiite99ori8chool/ 


519-836-381Q 
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ARBORETUM 


The  Arboretum  Auxiliary’s  Sunday 
afternoon  walks  continue  Sept.  23 
with  “Fall  Changes  Everything.”  The 
walk  leaves  from  the  Nature  Centre 
at  2 p.m.  Suggested  donation  is  $3 
per  person. 


Archeologist  Larry  Drew  leads  the 
hands-on  workshop  “Artifacts  to 
Archeology:  Can  You  Dig  It!”  Oct.  6 
from  1 to  4 p.m.  Cost  is  $18  for 
adults,  $9  for  children  (must  be 
accompanied  by  an  adult)  or  $40  for 
a family  of  four.  Registration  and 
payment  are  required  by  Sept.  21. 


Interpretive  naturalist  Chris  Earley 
leads  a watercolour  course  Oct..  10 
from  1:30  to  3:30  p.m.  Cost  is  $25. 
Registration  and  payment  are 
required  by  Sept.  26. 


Artist  Barbara  Guy  Long  offers  a 
hands-on  workshop  on  “Willow 
Wattle  Weave,  Level  II”  Oct.  1 2 from 
9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Cost  is  $125.  Regis- 
tration and  payment  are  required  by 
Sept.  28. 


ART  CENTRE 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
will  host  an  opening  reception  and 
publication  launch  for  the  exhibi- 
tions “Paul  Hoeffler:  Jazz  Photo- 
graphs 1950s  to  1990s,”  “Robert 
Mason:  Moving  Home,”  “Framed” 
and  “Inuit  Art  1950  to  2000”  Sept. 
20.  Hoeffler  will  give  a gallery  talk  at 
7:30  p.m.,  followed  by  a reception. 


Sculptor  Tom  Dean  gives  a public 
talk  Sept.  24  at  2:30  p.m.  at  the  art 
centre. 


Artist  Robert  Mason  will  give  a 
brown  bag  lunch  talk  Sept.  25  at 
noon. 


On  Sept.  27  at  7 p.m.,  the  art  centre 
hosts  a screening  of  “Globalization 
and  Post-Colonialism:  A Video 
Adventure,”  introduced  by  Prof. 
Susan  Douglas,  Fine  Art  and  Music. 
A reception  will  follow. 


CONCERTS 


The  fall  Thursday  noon-hour  con- 
cert series  opens  Sept.  20  with  Band 
du  Soleil  and  continues  Sept.  27  with 
pianist  Naum  Shtarkman  perform- 
ing works  by  Tchaikovsky.  On  Oct. 
4,  the  Musicians  in  Ordinary  feature 
soprano  Hallie  Fishel  and  lutist  John 
Edwards.  The  concerts  are  held  in 
MacKinnon  107. 


LECTURES 


OVC’s  Equine  Club  presents  Hugh 
Townsend  of  the  Western  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  considering 
“Controlling  Equine  Influenza  With 
a Cold-Adapted  Modified  Live 
Intranasal  Vaccine”  Sept.  26  at  12:30 
p.m.  in  OVC  1714. 


The  School  of  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures Forum  presents  Prof.  Daniel 
Chouinard  discussing  “Taking  Chil- 
dren’s Narrative  as  a Serious  Art 
Form:  Robert  Souli£res  and  the 
Metanarrative  Tradition  of  the  Anti- 
novel Genre”  Sept.  27  at  4 p.m.  in  the 
University  Club  on  UC  Level  5. 


NOTICES 


During  the  fall  semester,  the 
McLaughlin  Library  and  OVC 
Learning  Commons  are  open  8:30 
a.m.  to  midnight  Monday  to  Friday 
and  10  a.m.  to  midnight  on  week- 
ends and  holidays. 


Interested  in  helping  the  envi- 
ronment and  working  on  your 
communication  and  presentation 
skills?  Send  e-mail  to  recycle@pr. 


uoguelph.ca  or  call  Ext.  8129  to  help 
promote  enhanced  recycling  in 
residences  and  classrooms. 


A study  group  to  read  and  discuss 
the  writing  of  radical  bishop  John 
Spong  begins  Sept.  19  at  noon  in 
Raithby  100.  Call  Rev.  Lucy  Reid  at 
Ext.  2390  for  details. 


Womanspirit,  a weekly  spirituality 
circle  for  women  of  all  faiths  or 
none,  meets  Fridays  at  1 1:30  a.m.  in 
UC  533. 


The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  will  again  hold 
classes  on  relaxation  and  stress  man- 
agement skills  this  semester,  with 
classes  beginning  Sept.  25  and  Oct.  9. 
Cost  is  $40  for  U of  G students,  $60 
for  UGSA  members  and  $120  for 
others.  The  clinic  is  also  offering  a 
Better  Sleep  Program  beginning  Oct. 
2.  Cost  is  $20  for  U of  G students, 
$50  for  others.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Ext.  2662  or  visit  the  Web 
site  www.uoguelph.ca/~ksomers. 


PhD  student  Maggie  Laidlaw  and 
Prof.  Bruce  Holub,  Human  Biology 
and  Nutritional  Sciences,  are  study- 
ing essential  fatty  acids  in  the  treat- 
ment of  rheumatoid  arthritis.  Any- 
one with  rheumatoid  arthritis 
interested  in  participating  in  the 
study  can  call  Laidlaw  at  Ext.  3721  or 
837-1732  or  send  e-mail  to  laid- 
lawm@uoguelph.ca.  Participants 
won’t  be  required  to  discontinue  any 
current  medications  for  this  study. 


SEMINAR 


The  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  seminar  series  presents 
Alex  Adronov  of  McMaster  Univer- 
sity explaining  “Chromophore- 
Functionalized  Dendrimers  for 
Light  Harvesting  and  Conversion” 


Sept.  19  at  3:15  p.m.  in  MacNaugh- 
ton  222. 


The  Department  of  Physics  presents 
Mark  Matsen  of  the  University  of 
Reading  in  England  discussing 
“Block  Copolymer  Melts:  A Model 
System  for  Studying  Complex  Liq- 
uids” Sept.  25.  On  Oct.  9,  Alan  Den- 
ton of  North  Dakota  State  University 
considers  “Charged  Macromole- 
cules: From  Interactions  to  Phase 
Transitions.”  The  seminars  begin  at 
4 p.m.  in  MacNaughton  1 13. 


“Paying  Politicians”  is  the  focus  of 
Mattias  Polborn  of  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  Sept.  28  at  3:30 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  237.  The  talk  is 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Economics. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services’  fall 
workshop  series  for  campus  instruc- 
tors continues  Sept.  24  with  “HTML 
I:  Creating  Basic  Course  Web 
Pages,”  Sept.  26  with  "Effective 
Courseware  Design  and  Delivery” 
and  Sept.  28  with  “Online  Assess- 
ment.” October  offerings  include 
“Learning  Technologies  Design 
Caft”  Oct.  5,  “Multimedia  for 
Teaching”  Oct.  10,  “Teaching  With 
PowerPoint:  The  Basics”  Oct.  11, 
“WebCT  3.5:  Hands-on  for  First- 
Time  Users”  Oct.  16  and  “Designing 
for  the  Web:  Good  Practices”  Oct. 
19.  Detailed  descriptions  for  all  ses- 
sions are  available  on  the  TSS  Web 
site  at  www.tss.uoguelph.ca.  Online 
registration  is  required. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Jennifer  Simard,  Zoology,  is 
Sept.  10  at  2 p.m.  in  Axelrod  265A. 
The  thesis  is  “Effects  of  Selective 
Logging  on  Terrestrial  Small  Mam- 


mals and  Arthropods.”  The  adviser 
is  Prof.  John  Fryxell. 


The  final  examination  of  Melissa 
Grey,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Zoology,  is  Sept.  14 
at  2 p.m.  in  Axelrod  265A.  The  thesis 
is  “Predator-Prey  Relationships  of 
Naticid  Gastropods  and  Their 
Bivalve  Prey.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Elizabeth  Boulding. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Wineeta  Weebadda,  Pathobiol- 
ogy,  is  Sept.  26  at  1:30  p.m.  in  Patho- 
biology  101.  The  thesis  is  “Bio- 
chemical Characterization  of  E.  Coli- 
Binding  Proteins  From  Avian  Air 
Sacs  and  Plasma.”  The  advisers  are 
Profs.  Tony  Hayes  and  Bruce 
Hunter. 


The  final  examination  of  John 
Walsh,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  History,  is  Sept.  28  at 
3 p.m.  in  MacKinnon  132.  The  thesis 
is  “Landscapes  of  Longing:  Coloni- 
zation and  the  Problem  of  State  For- 
mation in  Canada  West.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Jamie  Snell. 


The  Wellington  County  Branch  of 
the  Ontario  Genealogical  Society 
will  meet  Sept.  25  at  7 p.m.  at  the 
Unitarian  Church,  122  Harris  St. 


The  Central  Ontario  Orchid  Society 
will  hold  its  annual  show  and  sale 
Sept.  29  from  11  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  and 
Sept.  30  from  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  in  the 
University  Centre.  Admission  is  $5. 


The  Waterloo-Wellington  Wild- 
flower  Society  will  meet  Sept.  19  at 
7:30  p.m.  at  the  Arboretum  Centre. 
Paul  Shepard  will  discuss  “The  Tran- 
sition From  Exotic  to  Native  Plant 
Gardening.” 


University  Club  of  Guelph 

University  Centre,  5th  Floor 
University  of  Guelph 

THERE  IS  NO 
FREE  LUNCH! 

(For  Non-Members) 

Effective  through  May  24,  2002,  University  Club  members  will  receive 
their  first  hot  lunch  entree,  sandwich  or  salad  bar  of  each  week  free 
of  charge.  The  value  of  the  free  entries  is  approximately  equal 
to  membership  dues.  When  members  actually  buy  their  lunch,  they  pay 
25%  less  than  non-members.  Non-members  who  like  to  pay  full  prices 
are  encouraged  to  visit  the  club  often! 

New  members  are  welcome.  The  entree  program  begins 
as  soon  as  the  membership  card  is  issued. 
Application  forms  are  available  at  the  bar. 


SERVING  WELLINGTON-WATEHLOO  '<■  1 -300-063-9990 


The  Mortgage  Centre™ 
(519)  242-7777 


; your  local  Mortgage  Centre  specialist, 
I get  Canada’s  leading  lenders  to 
compete  for  your  business  in  an 
electronic  bid  process. 

Get  the  banks’  best  offers 
and  discounted  rates  without  any 
shopping  around  or  wasted  time. 

Free  Consultations. 

Unbiased  and  Professional  Service. 
My  Fees  Paid  by  Lender  O.A.C. 

Pre-Approval  • Renewal  • Switches 
Consolidation  • New  Homes 


At  Quej.pih  12  September  19, 2001 


IH  IS  I S S U JEL 


3 CCS  introduces  new,  improved 
help  service. 


4 RESEARCH  centre  is  equipped 
for  takeoff. 


5 BRAIN  scans  of  twins  hold 
clues  to  heredity 


5 WORK-LIFE  stress  is  on  the  rise 
for  women,  men  of  all  ages. 


7 OVC  grad  helps  shape  the 
future  of  Ontario  agriculture. 


Campus 
Master 
Plan  Is 
Focus  of 
Meeting 


Two  to  Receive  Convocation  Honours 

More  than  550  degrees  and  diplomas  to  be  awarded  at  three  evening  ceremonies 


UOF  G WILL  AWARD  two 
honorary  degrees  and  about 
550  degrees  and  diplomas  during  fall 
convocation  ceremonies  Oct.  15  to 
17  in  War  Memorial  Hall.  All  cere- 
monies begin  at  7:30  p.m. 

Honorary  degree  recipients  are 
Donald  Woods,  a chemical  engi- 
neering professor  at  McMaster  Uni- 
versity, and  Michel  Laroche,  a 
marketing  professor  at  Concordia 
University. 

Woods  will  receive  an  honorary 
doctor  of  science  degree  and  give  the 
convocation  address  Oct.  15  during 
the  opening-day  ceremony  for  the 
College  of  Physical  and  Engineering 
Science,  the  Faculty  of  Environmen- 
tal Sciences,  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  and  the  Ontario  Veterinary 
College. 

The  author  of  six  books  and  hun- 
dreds of  articles,  book  chapters  and 
reports,  Woods  has  taught  at 
McMaster  since  1970.  He  is  recog- 
nized internationally  as  an  academic 
scholar  in  teaching,  research  and  ad- 


Michel  Laroche 


ministration,  and  is  the  recipient  of 
an  OCUFA  Teaching  Award  and  a 
3M  Fellowship.  Most  recently, 
Woods  has  promoted  problem- 
based  learning  across  many  univer- 
sity disciplines  and  has  been  recog- 
nized with  awards  for  engineering 
education  from  around  the  world. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Chemical 
Institute  of  Canada,  the  Canadian 


Donald  Woods 


Society  of  Chemical  Engineering,  the 
Association  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers of  Ontario  and  the  American 
Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers. 

Laroche  will  receive  an  honorary 
doctorate  of  science  and  give  the 
convocation  address  at  the  Oct.  17 
ceremony  tor  the  College  of  Social 
and  Applied  Human  Sciences. 

Known  as  the  foremost  market- 


ing scholar  and  educator  in  Canada, 
Laroche  has  been  recognized  inter- 
nationally with  numerous  awards. 
He  has  written  27  major  textbooks  in 
both  English  and  French  as  well  as 
several  hundred  book  chapters, 
manuals,  study  guides  and  papers. 

Laroche  also  wrote  a major  anno- 
tated bibliography  published  by  the 
American  Marketing  Association 
and  has  served  as  a marketing  expert 
witness  in  Superior  Court  and  fed- 
eral cases.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada’s  Finance 
Committee,  serves  on  the  Fellows 
Nominating  Committee  of  the 
American  Psychological  Association 
and  was  vice-president,  membership 
for  Canada,  of  the  Academy  of  Mar- 
keting Science. 

The  Oct.  16  ceremony  will  recog- 
nize students  graduating  from  the 
College  of  Biological  Science  and  the 
College  of  Arts.  Prof.  Fred 
Ramprashad,  new  associate  dean  of 
the  B.Sc.  program,  will  give  the  con- 
vocation address. 


United  Way  Campaign  Kicks  Off 


Volunteers,  students  set  the  pace  for  annual  fund-raiser 


All  members  of  the  U of  G 
community  are  invited  to 
attend  the  first  town  hall  meeting 
on  the  campus  master  plan  review 
Oct.  17  from  noon  to  1 p.m.  in  Peter 
Clark  Hall. 

Representatives  from  du  Toit 
Allsopp  Hillier,  the  consultants  en- 
gaged by  the  University  to  oversee 
the  review,  will  introduce  the  cam- 
pus master  plan  process  and  de- 
scribe their  work  to  date. 

Following  the  meeting,  focus 
groups  will  discuss  and  propose  de- 
sign ideas  about  the  campus  from  1 
to  4:30  p.m.  The  groups,  represent- 
ing a broad  section  of  the  U of  G 
community,  have  been  working  on 
the  master  plan  review  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year.  Anyone  wishing 
to  be  part  of  the  focus  group  discus- 
sions can  contact  Prof.  Jim  Taylor, 
Landscape  Architecture,  co- 
ordinator of  the  campus  master 
plan  review,  at  Ext.  4930  or  jtaylort® 
pr.uoguelph.  ca. 

Guelph  is  currently  updating  its 
campus  master  plan  as  part  of  its 
long-range  planning  for  facilities, 
physical  development  and  the  land- 
scape of  the  campus.  It  is  the  first 
major  campus  planning  exercise 
since  1987  and  an  integral  part  of 
planning  for  the  “double  cohort. 
(See  “Toward  2010”  column  on 
page  2). 

Continued  on  page  8 


Uof  G United  Way  volunteers 
invited  the  campus  com- 
munity to  join  them  for  coffee  Oct.  1 
as  the  official  kickoff  for  this  year’s 
fund-raising  drive.  Coffee  was 
served  in  the  UC  courtyard,  and 
numerous  departments  across 
campus  held  their  own  coffee-break 
events  to  mark  the  start  of  the  annual 
LTnited  Way  campaign. 

Campus  volunteers  have  set  a 


goal  of  $245,500  to  support  the 
Guelph  and  Wellington  United 
Way,  which  hopes  to  raise  more  than 
$2  million.  More  than  60  commu- 
nity agencies  and  organizations  will 
receive  funding  from  die  campaign. 

U of  G students  kicked  off  the 
larger  community  campaign  Sept.  8 
by  selling  Tootsie  Pops  in  Guelph 
and  surrounding  communities.  The 
Lollypalooza  event  was  organized  by 


the  Central  Student  Association  as 
an  orientation  week  activity  for  new 
students.  It  raised  $6,500. 

The  eight-week  campus  cam- 
paign will  include  many  events  or- 
ganized by  individual  departments, 
campus-wide  incentive  draws,  a va- 
cation raffle  and  the  all-important 
distribution  of  payroll  deduction 
forms. 

Co-chairs  Karen  Reimer,  man- 


ager of  Co-operative  Education  Serv- 
ices, and  Prof.  Bev  Kay,  Land 
Resource  Science,  say  payroll  contri- 
butions made  by  employees  and  re- 
tirees are  the  backbone  of  the 
University’s  success  in  supporting 
the  United  Way. 

“It’s  the  easiest  and  most  effective 
way  to  support  people  in  our  com- 
munity who  need  our  help,”  says 
Kay.  “A  weekly  gift  of  only  $5  will 
provide  a month  of  hot  meals  for  a 
senior  through  Meals  on  Wheels. 
Two  dollars  a week  will  serve  six 
breakfast  meals  to  a school-age 
child.” 

Payroll  forms  returned  to  United 
Way  canvassers  by  Oct.  17  will  be  eli- 
gible for  an  incentive  draw,  prizes 
have  been  donated  by  members  of 
the  University  community.  A second 
incentive  draw  will  be  held  Nov.  15. 

In  addition,  the  campus  commit- 
tee is  sponsoring  a vacation  raffle. 
First  prize  is  the  use  of  a one- 
bedroom  condo  for  a week  at  one  of 
several  resort  locations.  Second  prize 
is  a U of  G leather  jacket,  and  third 
prize  is  a getaway  night  for  two  at  the 
Best  Western  in  Guelph  and  20  per 
cent  off  dinner  at  Mirage  Restaurant. 

Tickets  are  $1  each  or  three  for  $2 
and  are  available  from  all  United 
Way  canvassers. 


At  Guelph  1 October  3, 2001 


Guelph  Montessori  School 

A.M.I./A.M.S.  Certified  Teachers 
Established  Since  1978 


Visit  our  classrooms  and  see  why 
Cuelph  Montessori  students  excel 
♦ Reading  and  Writing  before  Crude  One 
•Low  Student  / Teacher  Ratio 
• Strong  Academics  - Math , Geometry , 
Geography,  Botany,  Culture  and  more 
• trench,  Music,  Karate . Swimming. 
Skating.  Gym  and  many  extras 
•For  children  2. 5 years  to  Grade  Six 

Come  see  the  difference! 


NEW  LOCATION  - 151  Waterloo  Ave.  Guelph 

www3.sj,mpatico.ca/guclplii!ioiitessorischool/ 

519-836-3810 


• Personal,  Group  and  Business  Travel 

• Air,  Car,  Hotel,  Train.  Cruise  & Insurance 

• 24  Hour  Worldwide  Emergency  Help 

• Disney  College  of  Knowledge  Specialists 

• Holland  Travel  Professionals 

• Vacation  Installment  Plan 


inifimBE 

Golding  Travel  Ltd. 

South  City  Centre 

304  STONE  ROAD  WEST  - GUELPH 

(519)  836-4940 


C ANVISION  OO 
OPTICAL 


666  Woolwich  Street, 
Guelph 


Largest  selection  of 
Quality  & Designer  frames 
in  the  area:  Polo,  Gucci, 
Christian  Dior,  Safilo, 
Giorgio  Armani  & More! 


766-7676 


— GOURMET  MARKET — — 


Remember  Us  This  Harvest  Season 
for  Plump,  Juicy  Farm  Fresh 

TURKEYS  & CAPONS 

Dress  up  your  Special  Dinner  With  Our  Famous 
Cranberry-Apple  Stuffing  and  Savory  White  Wine  Gravy 

Please  call  early  to  order  your  turkey . 
Telephone  orders  are  welcome . 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 


Mon.-Wed.  9-7 
Thurs.-Fri.  9-8 

Sal  9-6 


Kortright  just  off  the  Hanlon 
Kortright  Plaza 

763-2284 


RF.POKT 


Community  Commended  for  Response  Following  U.S.  Terrorist  Attacks 


President  Mordechai  Rozanski  began  the  first 
Senate  meeting  of  the  2001/02  academic  year  Sept. 
25  by  thanking  the  U of  G community  for  rallying 
individually  and  collectively  following  the  Sept.  11 
terrorist  attacks  in  the  United  States. 

The  community’s  efforts,  Rozanski  said,  included 
extended  counselling  services,  peace  vigils,  special  din- 
ners for  international  students,  and  participation  in  a 
walk  for  peace. 

"This  response  to  the  situation  through  the  efforts  of 


students,  faculty  and  staff  has  been  a vivid  demonstra- 
tion of  the  values  that  make  this  University  strong  — 
our  sense  of  community,  our  sense  of  compassion  and 
our  sense  of  mutual  respect,”  he  said. 

Later  in  the  meeting,  a student  senator  commended 
the  U of  G administration  for  its  quick  response  to  the 
Sept.  1 1 events  by  providing  crisis  management  coun- 
selling and  gathering  places  for  students  to  obtain  more 
information  on  the  events,  and  generally  supporting  in- 
ternational students. 


LOOKING  AHEAD 

Rozanski  briefly  reviewed  his 
three  institutional  priorities  for 
2001/02  — government  advocacy, 
planning  for  growth  with  quality  at 
U of  G and  the  University’s  capital 
campaign. 

On  government  advocacy,  the 
president  reminded  senators  that 
the  province  finally  announced 
multi-year  funding  for  universities, 
but  did  not  increase  basic  operating 
grants  to  cover  inflation  or  restore 
quality  in  the  system.  Much  of  the 
new  funding,  he  said,  is  directly  tied 
to  increased  enrolments  and  is 
therefore  somewhat  contingent. 
His  efforts,  he  added,  will  be  to  ad- 
vocate on  behalf  of  protecting  the 


integrity  of  universities’  funding 
system. 

On  planning  at  U of  G,  Rozanski 
said  these  efforts  will  continue  to 
address  both  people  issues  — 
whether  students,  faculty  or  staff — 
and  facilities. 

The  four  major  planning  areas 
are:  enrolment  growth  with  quality; 
focusing  research  themes;  faculty 
and  staff  recruitment  and  retention; 
and  enabling  facilities  for  the  fu- 
ture. Multi-year  financial  planning 
will  also  be  critically  important  to 
ensure  the  University  can  achieve 
its  institutional  planning  goals  in 
each  of  the  four  planning  areas,  he 
said. 

On  the  capital  campaign,  the 
president  reported  the  University  is 


making  good  progress  and  the  insti- 
tution will  continue  advancing  its 
fund-raising  efforts  with  a view  to 
publicly  launching  the  campaign  in 
spring  2002. 


GUELPH-HUMBER  LAUNCHED 

Rozanski  informed  senators  that 
U of  G and  Humber  College  for- 
mally launched  their  new  joint  pro- 
grams and  facility  Sept.  21  at  the 
Ontario  Universities’  Fair  in  To- 
ronto. 

He  noted  that  Guelph- 
Humber’s  booth  at  the  fair  handed 
out  more  than  7,000  information 
booklets  to  prospective  students 
and  their  parents. 

Continued  on  page  10 


Editor’s  note:  This  is  the  first  in  a 
series  of  regular  columns  designed  to 
keep  the  University  community 
informed  about  U of  G’s  ongoing 
planning  activities.  These  activities 
build  on  the  foundation  of  Toward 
2000  and  the  University’s  strategic- 
planning  process  in  the  mid-1990s, 
as  well  as  Guelph’s  plans  for  the 
increased  cohort  and  beyond. 

A KEY  component  of  U of  G’s 
planning  for  its  long-term 
future  is  the  current  review  of  the 
campus  master  plan. 

Launched  earlier  this  year,  the 
review  is  intended  to  update  the 
plan  and  provide  a comprehensive 
framework  for  the  University’s 
physical  development  and  environ- 
ment that  is  based  on  the  institu- 
tion’s academic  priorities  and  key 
strategic  directions,  including 
growth  with  quality,  research- 
intensiveness,  residential  focus  and 
learner-centredness. 

First  created  in  1964  as  the 
long-range  development  plan,  the 
campus  master  plan  guided  institu- 
tional growth  in  the  1960s  and  ’70s. 


A ED 


2010 


It  was  updated  about  every  five 
years,  with  the  last  review  occurring 
in  1987.  Since  then,  the  University 
has  experienced  extensive  change  in 
academic  programs  and  strategic 
directions,  says  Nancy  Sullivan, 
vice-president  (finance  and  ad- 
ministration). 

As  a result  of  dedicated  govern- 
ment funding,  the  University  is  also 
planning  and  building  new  facili- 
ties, including  the  upcoming 
1,500-seat  classroom  complex,  sup- 
ported by  the  provincial  SuperBuild 
fund. 

Chris  Pickard,  director  of  plan- 
ning, engineering  and  construction, 
and  Prof.  Jim  Taylor,  Landscape  Ar- 
chitecture — seconded  to  serve  as 
plan  co-ordinator  — are  overseeing 
the  review. 

A steering  committee  chaired  by 
Mary-Elizabeth  Flynn,  a member  of 
the  Physical  Resources  and  Prop- 
erty Committee  of  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, and  consisting  of  faculty, 
senior  administration,  staff  and  stu- 
dents was  established  and  has  held 
several  meetings. 

The  committee  has  also  hired 


the  firm  of  du  Toit  Allsopp  Hillier 
of  Toronto  to  produce  an  updated 
campus  master  plan. 

Building  on  previous  plans,  the 
revised  plan  will  recognize  present 
and  future  needs  and  will  address 
major  issues  facing  the  University 
over  the  next  decade.  Some  of  the 
issues  already  identified  are: 

Growth:  U of  G’s  enrolment  will 
near  18,000  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  by  2007/08. 

Academic  planning:  Colleges 
and  departments  have  been  recon- 
figured and  changed  in  size  and  re- 
source requirements.  They  will 
continue  to  experience  change  in 
the  future. 

Fiscal  responsibility:  The  plan 
must  recognize  available  financial 
resources  for  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  the  University’s 
physical  plant.  It  will  also  identify 
opportunities  for  funding  under  the 
capital  campaign,  from  alumni  and 
friends  of  the  University  or  from 
other  outside  sources. 

Continued  on  page  10 
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Scottish  Colloquium  Oct.  13 


TSS  LAUNCHES  LISTSERV 

Teaching  Support  Services  (TSS) 
has  a new  way  of  informing  the 
campus  about  workshops  and 
other  educational  development 
opportunities.  “TSS-FAC”  is  an 
announcements-only  e-mail  list 
designed  for  those  who  support 
teaching  at  U of  G.  E-mails  will  no 
longer  be  forwarded  through  de- 
partmental secretaries.  Instructors 
and  instructional  support  staff  who 
wish  to  continue  receiving  notices 
of  upcoming  TSS  events  should  e- 
mail  Susan  Rimkus  Carey  at  srim- 
kus@uoguelph.ca. 


UOF  G’S  Scottish  studies 
program  will  hold  its  annual 
fall  colloquium  Oct.  13,  featuring 
presentations  on  a variety  of  topics 
related  to  Scottish  culture.  This 
year’s  theme  is  "Regulating  Culture 
and  Society  in  Scodand,”  with  topics 
to  include  Scots  and  Canadian 
literature,  Scottish  government,  and 
Scots  and  the  law. 

Plenary  speaker  is  Keith  Brown  of 


the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  who 
will  speak  on  “A  Community  of 
Honour?  The  Scottish  Nobility 
c.  1560-1640.”  Brown  is  the  recipient 
of  the  2001  Frank  Watson  Prize  in 
Scottish  history,  awarded  each  year 
by  Canada’s  Scottish  Studies  Foun- 
dation in  recognition  of  the  best 
book,  monograph  or  dissertation  on 
Scottish  history  published  that  year. 

The  colloquium  runs  from  9 a.m. 


to  5 p.m.  in  Room  103  of  the  Univer- 
sity Centre.  Cost  is  $25  (with  lunch) 
or  $15  (without  lunch)  for  members 
of  the  Scottish  Studies  Foundation 
and  $30  or  $20  for  non-members. 
Students  are  admitted  free. 

For  more  information  or  to  make 
reservations,  call  Ext.  3209.  Details 
are  also  available  on  the  Web  at 
www.uoguelph.ca/history/scot 
study/pages/conferences.htm. 


FORUM  TO  REFLECT 
ON  U.S.  TRAGEDY 

U of  G will  hold  an  aca- 
demic forum  Oct.  3 from  7 
to  9 p.m.  in  War  Memorial 
Hall  to  reflect  on  the  tragic 
events  that  occurred  in  the 
United  States  Sept.  11.  An 
introduction  by  president 
Mordechai  Rozanski  will  be 
followed  by  a panel  discus- 
sion with  Profs.  John 
Benson,  Economics;  Karen 
Wendling,  Philosophy; 
Richard  Reid,  History; 
Muhammed  Sadiq,  Land 
Resource  Science;  and  Janine 
Clark,  Political  Science.  Moderator 
is  University  professor  emeritus 
Henry  Wiseman.  Everyone  is  wel- 


CCS  Introduces  New, 
Improved  Help  Service 

Computing,  networking  and  telephone  support  services  set  up  shop  in  one  location 


UN  ADVISER  TO  GIVE  ANNUAL 
HOPPER  LECTURE  OCT.  23 

Physician  Nafis  Sadek,  recently 
executive  director  of  the  UN  Popu- 
lation Fund,  will  deliver  U of  G’s 
2001  Hopper  Lecture  Oct.  23  at 
7:30  p.m.  in  Room  113  of  the 
MacNaughton  Building.  The  first 
woman  to  head  a UN  voluntarily 
funded  program,  Sadek  was  previ- 
ously director  general  of  Pakistan’s 
Family  Planning  Council  and  is 
now  a special  adviser  to  the  UN  sec- 
retary general.  She  will  be  available 
to  meet  with  students  and  faculty 
Oct.  22  and  23.  For  more  details, 
contact  Isobel  Lander  in  the  Centre 
for  International  Programs,  Ext. 
6904  or  ilander@uoguelph.ca. 


CFI  INFO  SESSION  SET 

An  information  session  for  the 
Canada  Foundation  for  Innova- 
tion’s (CFI)  New  Opportunities 
program  will  be  held  Oct.  16  at  4 
p.m.  in  Room  442  of  the  University 
Centre.  Faculty  eligible  for  this  pro- 
gram are  those  within  1 8 months  of 
the  start  of  their  first  academic 
appointment.  CFI  normally  pro- 
vides funding  for  research  infra- 
structure such  as  equipment  and 
renovations,  but  will  cover  other 
costs  under  special  circumstances. 
The  matching  program  of  the 
Ontario  Innovation  Trust  will  also 
be  covered  at  the  session. 


CROSSWALK  BEING  INSTALLED 
ON  SOUTH  RING  ROAD 

Construction  to  install  a crosswalk 
on  South  Ring  Road  west  of  the 
University  Centre  exit  was  slated  to 
begin  Oct.  1 and  will  take  about  one 
week  to  complete.  Traffic  flow  is  to 
be  maintained  on  South  Ring 
Road,  but  may  be  reduced  to  two 
lanes. 


Ready  to  take  your  call  at  the  new  CCS  Help  Centre  are,  from  left,  Mark  Sloggett,  Yaseen  Shaik  and  Elaine  King. 
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When  you’re  stuck  with  an 
e-mail  problem,  when  you 
can’t  figure  out  why  your  computer 
is  turning- against  you,  when  your 
telephone  doesn’t  seem  to  be 
working,  who  ya  gonna  call?  The 
Computing  and  Communications 
Services  (CCS)  Help  Centre. 

As  of  this  semester,  CSS  has  in- 
troduced a new  and  improved  com- 
puting, networking  and  telephone 
help  service  that  will  eventually  serve 
the  University  community  as  a single 
contact  point  to  reach  any  CCS  serv- 
ice. 

Although  CCS  front-line  services 
over  the  phone  currently  remain  the 
same,  the  environment  has  changed 
significantly,  says  Phil  Jones,  senior 
manager,  CCS  Operations.  Both 
physically  and  conceptually,  the  CCS 
Help  Centre  has  taken  on  a new  and 
much  more  customer-centred  ap- 
proach, he  says. 

Conceptually,  the  centre  is  part 
of  a much  larger  process  being  im- 
plemented to  provide  more  effective 
service  to  the  University  commu- 
nity, says  Jones.  Late  last  winter,  CCS 
embarked  on  a major  reorganiza- 
tion, necessary  to  keep  up  with  the 
changing  demands  of  technology,  he 
says.  Several  new  departments  were 
created,  one  of  which,  Operations, 
was  mandated  to  oversee  the  devel- 


opment and  creation  of  the  new 
Help  Centre. 

With  the  collaborative  leadership 
of  Jones  and  Carol-An  Nagy,  man- 
ager of  the  CCS  Help  Centre,  Opera- 
tions is  responsible  for  the 
development  and  integration  of  the 
centre  within  CCS  and  the  Univer- 
sity. 

“The  growing  dependency  on  in- 
formation technology  (IT)  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  the  University  commu- 
nity requires  CCS  to  deliver  and  sup- 
port cost-effective  IT  services 
appropriate  to  those  needs,”  says 
Jones.  “To  do  this,  we  need  a com- 
prehensive set  of  best  practices, 
based  on  industry  standards  for  IT 
service  management.  The  Help  Cen- 
tre is  only  the  first  stage  in  the  long- 
term implementation  of  these  best 
practices,  but  it’s  the  one  most  visi- 
ble to  the  University  community.” 

Located  in  the  basement  of  the 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
Building  adjacent  to  the  CCS  Com- 
puter Centre,  the  Help  Centre  is  a 
large  room  filled  with  staff  ready  to 
provide  help  and  support  services 
for  computing,  networking  and 
telephone-related  needs. 

“You  get  a great  feeling  when  you 
help  someone  out,”  says  Andrew 
Phoenix,  an  Ext.  8888  consultant 
working  in  the  centre. 


The  Help  Centre’s  goal  to  provide 
a single  telephone  contact  for  the 
University  community  by  combin- 
ing all  front-line  CCS  services  is  ex- 
pected to  be  reached  by  the  fall  of 
2002,  Jones  says. 

Currently,  CCS  has  six  separate 
support  services  located  in  the  Help 
Centre: 

• Ext.  8888  (formerly  known  as  the 
HELP  line) 

• Operations  technicians 

• Telecommunications/telephone 
help  desk  (Ext.  4444) 

• Support  analyst  (formerly  called 
the  NOC) 

• Switchboard  telephone  operators 
(Ext.  0) 

• ResNet  help  line  — during  busy 
ResNet  times  (Ext.  74663). 

Jones  notes  that  as  part  of  an  on- 
going and  significant  relationship 
with  Hewlett-Packard,  CCS  will  be 
using  HP  products  to  track  service 
calls  and  to  monitor  systems.  “This 
will  provide  more  effective  customer 
service  to  the  University,”  he  says. 

For  more  information,  visit  the 
Web  site  www.uoguelph.ca/ccs  or 
call  the  new  CCS  Help  Centre  at  Ext. 
8888. 

BY  KATE  BRAND 
COMPUTING  AND 
COMMUNICATIONS  SERVICES 
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PHD  STUDENT  EARNS  KUDOS 

Guosheng  Chen,  a PhD  student  in 
toxicology  in  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry, 
received  the  prize  for  best  oral  stu- 
dent presentation  at  the  21st  Inter- 
national Conference  on  Dioxins  in 
Gyeongju,  Korea,  in  September.  His 
adviser  is  Prof.  Nigel  Bunce. 


OPEN  LEARNING  PROGRAM 
STUDENT  HONOURED 

Mary  Ann  Bocock,  an  open  learning 
program  student,  has  been  awarded 
the  2001  Malik  Scholarship  for  aca- 
demic excellence  in  the  distance 
education  course  "Statistics  for 
Business  Decisions.”  The  scholar- 
ship is  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics  and  Statistics 
in  honour  of  retired  faculty  mem- 
ber Henrick  Malik.  A registered  die- 
titian and  past  president  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Dietitians  of  Ontario, 
Bocock  is  now  pursuing  a PhD  in 
applied  human  nutrition  at  Guelph. 


CHEMIST  JOINS  PANEL 

Prof.  Nigel  Bunce,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  Canada  Foundation  for  Inno- 
vation expert  review  panel  on 
aquatic  ecology  for  the  fall  2001 
competition. 


COUNSELLOR  CHAIRS 
CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE 

Jill  Johnson,  B.Sc.(Env.)  counsellor 
in  the  Faculty  of  Environmental  Sci- 
ences, is  program  committee  chair 
for  the  2001  conference  of  the 
National  Academic  Advising  Asso- 
ciation (NACADA),  to  be  held  Oct 
11  to  14  in  Ottawa.  NACADA, 
whose  goal  is  to  enhance  academic 
advising,  has  more  than  6,000 
members  across  North  America,  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  other  countries. 
This  is  the  first  time  the  conference 
has  been  held  in  Canada. 


ZOOLOGIST  HONOURED 

Ken  Oakes,  a PhD  student  in  the 
Department  of  Zoology,  is  this 
year’s  recipient  of  the  MA.  Ali 
Graduate  Chair  Award.  Created  by 
Babu  Ali,  a professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montreal,  die  award  goes  to 
an  outstanding  PhD  student  in 
aquatic  biology  at  Guelph.  As 
recipient,  Oakes  will  give  a public 
lecture  on  "Oxidative  Stress  in  Fish 
Exposed  to  Industrial  Effluents" 
Oct.  10  at  1:30  p.m.  in  Room  306  of 
the  Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
Budding. 


CIDA  AWARDS  TO  NINE 

Nine  U of  G master’s  students  are 
among  the  63  recipients  of  the 
Canadian  International  Develop- 
ment Agency’s  2001  Awards  for 
Canadians  to  support  research  in 
developing  countries.  Six  awards 
went  to  students  in  the  School  of 
Rural  Planning  and  Development 
— Tricia  Colagiovanni,  Cadiyria 
Finet,  Lisa  Hardess,  Hibak  Hersi, 
Rhiannen  Putt  and  Elaine  Stavnitz- 
ky.  Other  recipients  are  Caroline 
Falaiye,  Faculty  of  Environmental 
Design  and  Rural  Development; 
Kathleen  Fernandes,  Landscape 
Architecture;  and  Terah  Sportel, 
Rural  Extension  Studies. 
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Research  Centre  Equipped  for  Takeoff 

Interdisciplinary  work  on  soft  materials  will  lead  to  better  understanding  of  food  products,  processes  and  packaging 


U of  G’s  new  nuclear  magnetic  resonance  spectrometers  will  support 
research  by  the  Centre  for  Food  and  Soft  Materials  Science.  In  photo  are 
Prof.  Jim  Davis,  a principal  investigator,  and  Valerie  Robertson,  manager 
of  the  new  NMR  facility  in  the  MacNaughton  Building. 
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UOF  G’s  Centre  for  Food  and 
Soft  Materials  Science 
(CFSMS)  is  ready  for  takeoff,  but  it 
needs  more  human  resources  to  soar 
to  its  full  potential,  says  the  centre’s 
director.  Prof.  John  Dutcher, 
Physics. 

Over  the  past  year,  scientific  re- 
search equipment  worth  $5  million 
— including  two  state-of-the-art  nu- 
clear magnetic  resonance  (NMR) 
spectrometers  — has  been  installed 
on  campus,  thanks  to  funding  from 
the  Canada  Foundation  for  Innova- 
tion, the  Ontario  Innovation  Trust 
and  industrial  partners. 

But  additional  faculty,  technical 
staff,  post-doctoral  fellows  and 
graduate  students  are  needed  before 
the  rest  of  the  new  equipment  on 
campus  will  be  used  to  maximum 
advantage,  says  Dutcher.  Filling  that 
gap  is  the  intent  of  an  application 
submitted  this  fall  to  the  Ontario  Re- 
search and  Development  Challenge 
Fund  (ORDCF)  to  establish  a Food 
Institute  at  U of  G. 

A successful  ORDCF  application 
would  open  up  exciting  research  op- 
portunities, he  says,  lending  crucial 
support  to  the  “amazing  range  of  ex- 
pertise and  facilities”  already  assem- 
bled under  the  CFSMS  banner. 

The  centre  brings  together  19  re- 
search groups  from  three  colleges: 
CPES,  OAC  and  CBS.  The  assembled 
talent  includes  food  scientists,  physi- 
cists, chemists,  biochemists,  micro- 
biologists and  molecular  geneticists. 
The  common  link  for  all  the  scien- 
tists involved  with  the  centre  is  their 
interest  in  the  science  and  technol- 
ogy of  soft  materials,  ranging  from 
biological  membranes  and  bacteria 
to  polymers  and  fat  crystal  networks. 

New  tools  available  to  CFSMS  in- 
vestigators include  the  new  NMR  fa- 
cility in  the  MacNaughton  Building; 
$1  million  worth  of  equipment  for 
the  Department  of  Food  Science’s 


packaging  performance  laboratory; 
two  scanning  probe  microscopes;  a 
rotating  anode  X-ray  generator;  and 
a host  of  other  equipment  dedicated 
to  food  chemistry  and  molecular  and 
biochemistry  research. 

These  resources  will  allow 
Guelph  researchers  to  “push  the 
frontiers  of  science”  by  pursuing  and 
extending  projects  that  weren’t  pos- 
sible before,  says  Dutcher. 

Their  collective  efforts  are  ex- 


pected to  shed  new  light  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  function  of 
many  different  kinds  of  soft  materi- 
als and  their  structure  and  dynamics, 
as  well  as  the  effect  of  processing 
conditions,  he  says. 

“In  addition,  we  intend  to  iden- 
tify useful  biological  compounds,  ex- 
tract them,  incorporate  them  into 
something  new  and  characterize  the 
properties  of  the  new  value-added 
material.  It  goes  all  the  way  from  bi- 


ology and  physics  up  to  engineer- 
ing.” 

The  more  applied  work  will  lead 
to  better  understanding  of  food 
products,  processes  and  packaging, 
which  will  contribute  significantly  to 
the  agri-food  industry,  Dutcher  says. 

The  interdisciplinary  approach  is 
essential  to  advance  fundamental 
studies  “because  the  materials  we’re 
studying  are  so  complex,”  he  adds. 

The  new  NMR  spectrometers, 
which  cost  a total  of  $2.3  million,  en- 
able highly  detailed  studies  of  the 
structure  and  dynamics  of  complex 
molecules.  They  will  help  researchers 
accurately  characterize  the  new  com- 
pounds they  create. 

The  600-megahertz  (MHz) 
narrow-bore  spectrometer  is  used  to 
study  large  biological  molecules,  pri- 
marily in  solutions,  although  it  can 
be  used  for  small  solid  samples. 

The  wide-bore  500-MHz  spec- 
trometer enables  researchers  to 
study  a greater  range  of  solid  samples 
at  a level  of  detail  not  readily  avail- 
able elsewhere  in  Canada. 

Already  the  NMR  lab  is  in  use 
around  the  clock  for  a variety  of  fun- 
damental and  applied  studies,  says 
Valerie  Robertson,  manager  of  the 
NMR  facility. 

Prof.  Jim  Davis,  Physics,  one  of 
10  principal  investigators  associated 
with  the  CFSMS,  uses  NMR  tech- 
niques to  study  the  structure  and  dy- 
namics of  peptides  in  membranes, 
which  will  help  develop  structural 
tools  for  membrane  proteins. 

“The  unique  thing  about  this 
(NMR)  facility  is  the  wide  range  of 
applications  we  can  handle,”  says 
Davis.  “You  name  it,  we  can  do  it.” 

More  information  about  the 
CFSMS  and  the  NMR  facility  is 
available  on  the  following  Web  sites: 
http://fsm.uoguelph.ca  and  http:// 
nmr.uoguelph.ca. 

BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 


Cyclists,  Hikers  Equally  Tough 
on  Environment,  Botanists  Find 

Behaviour  and  attitude  are  vitally  important  for  trail  preservation 


SOME  SAY  the  deep  treads  of 
spinning  mountain  bike  tires 
tear  up  more  dirt  than  a simple  pair 
of  hiking  boots  does.  But  U of  G 
research  has  shown  that  biking  isn’t 
necessarily  harder  on  the 
environment  than  hiking  is. 

Prof.  Richard  Reader,  Botany, 
and  graduate  student  Eden  Thurston 
have  found  that  with  average 
amounts  of  activity,  cycling  and  hik- 
ing have  similar  effects.  Their  study 
is  one  of  only  a few  in  North  America 
to  examine  this  facet  of  trail  use; 
most  previous  studies  have  focused 
on  behavioural  aspects. 

“Very  little  research  has  been 
done  on  the  physical  effects  of 
mountain  biking  on  the  environ- 
ment,” says  Reader.  “But  we’ve 
found  that  hikers  have  the  same  im- 


pact as  bikers  do,  regardless  of  the 
number  of  trips  along  the  path.” 

Environmental  damage  to  areas 
along  recreational  trails  from  every- 
day use  is  a common  problem  faced 
by  managers  of  natural  areas.  When 
trails  start  showing  signs  of  stress  and 
degradation,  sharing  the  trail  puts 
some  hikers  and  mountain  bikers  at 
odds. 

In  areas  with  established  trail  sys- 
tems, a common  problem  reported 
by  managers  is  the  tendency  of  users 
to  stray  away  from  the  trails  and  cre- 
ate their  own  paths.  This  causes  trail 
widening,  soil  exposure  and  damage 
to  the  vegetation.  But  it  isn’t  clear 
whether  hiking  or  biking  is  more 
stressful. 

For  the  study,  cyclists  and  hikers 
were  asked  to  walk  or  ride  down  a 


four-metre-long  track  with  no  exist- 
ing trail  in  Ontario’s  Boyne  Valley 
Provincial  Park.  The  impact  on  vege- 
tation cover  and  soil  exposure  was 
measured  at  five  different  intensities 
of  bike  and  foot  traffic:  zero,  25,  75, 
200  and  500  passes  (trips  along  a spe- 
cific trail). 

According  to  the  data,  the  first  25 
passes  were  the  most  — and  equally 
— damaging  for  both  hiking  and  cy- 
cling, greatly  reducing  vegetation 
cover  and  exposing  the  soil.  But  de- 
spite the  damage  done  by  the  500- 
pass  trials,  the  recovery  rate  one  year 
later  was  almost  100  per  cent. 

Reader  says  this  means  the  effects 
are  reversible  if  management  deci- 
sions are  made  that  allow  the  trails  to 
rest  and  recover.  But  he  cautions  that 
behaviour  and  attitude  are  still  vi- 


tally important  for  trail  preservation. 

“In  our  trial,  the  behaviour  of 
participants  was  controlled  to  simu- 
late the  average  user,  so  when  the 
same  responsible  behaviour  is  fol- 
lowed, there  is  no  difference  in  im- 
pact. But  if  hikers  and  cyclists  don’t 
exhibit  the  same  behaviour,  then 
these  rules  don’t  apply.” 

Increased  signs  of  wear  and  tear 
such  as  trail  widening  can  be  attrib- 
uted in  many  cases  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  simply  more  users  now, 
says  Reader. 

This  research  was  sponsored  by 
the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineer- 
ing Research  Council,  Ontario  Parks 
and  Mountain  Equipment  Co-op. 

BY  JENNY  DOBBIN 
SPARK  PROGRAM 
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Receives 
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From 

HP/Intel 

Workstations  will  allow 
researchers  to  boost  limits 
of  computing  applications 


UOF  G is  one  of  four  Canadian 
universities  and  one  of  40 
universities  worldwide  selected  to 
receive  part  of  a $2.5-million  grant 
from  Hewlett-Packard  Company 
and  Intel  Corporation. 

U of  G will  receive  two  HP/Intel 
Itanium  Processor  Family  (IPF) 
workstation  products,  which  will 
allow  the  University  to  enhance  its 
existing  computing  systems. 

“It  includes  64-bit  architecture 
that  will  allow  scientists  to  run  more 
complex  computations,”  says  Prof. 
Deborah  Stacey,  assistant  vice- 
president  (research  infrastructure 
programs).  Stacey,  a faculty  mem- 
ber in  the  Department  of  Comput- 
ing and  Information  Science, 
applied  for  the  grant  and  will  over- 
see the  amalgamation  of  the  new 
and  current  computer  equipment. 
The  new  workstation  will  be  inte- 
grated into  the  SHARC-NET  proj- 
ect, a high-performance  computing 
consortium  involving  the  universi- 
ties of  Guelph,  McMaster,  Western, 
Wilfrid  Laurier  and  Windsor,  as 
well  as  Fanshawe  and  Sheridan  col- 
leges. It  will  also  complement  the 
University’s  V2500  supercomputer. 

Prof.  Alan  Wildeman,  vice- 
president  (research),  says  U of  G is 
honoured  to  be  one  of  the  four  Ca- 
nadian recipients  of  the  new  grant. 

“The  new  Itanium  workstations 
will  benefit  our  students,  professors 
and  other  researchers  by  allowing 
them  to  push  the  limits  of  comput- 
ing applications,”  he  says.  “Com- 
puting capacity  is  increasingly  a 
cornerstone  of  research.” 

Provost  Alastair  Summerlee 
adds  that  the  HP/Intel  grant  builds 
on  Guelph’s  long-standing  and  ex- 
cellent relationship  with  the  com- 
puter company,  which  began  in 
1980  when  the  University  acquired 
a centralized  HP  computer  system. 
HP  Canada  also  provided  the  vast 
majority  of  the  $4.7  million  in 
matching  funding  for  the  addition 
to  the  Thornbrough  Building,  has 
contributed  more  than  $11  million 
to  the  University’s  campaign,  and 
made  a significant  donation  to  the 
University’s  S@GE  program,  a chil- 
dren’s camp  that  promotes  science. 

“We  have  continued  a relation- 
ship with  HP  because  we  have  com- 
mon goals  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  technology  in  our 
comprehensive  university,”  Sum- 
merlee says.  “We  look  forward  to 
continuing  this  partnership  and 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  form  a 
similar  relationship  with  Intel.” 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 
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Brain  Scans  of  Twins  Hold  Clues  to  Heredity 

Even  people  who  appear  to  be  mirror  images  of  each  other  have  brains  that  look  quite  different 


Prof.  Michael  Peters  will  present  his  research  to  the  Society  for 
Neuroscience  in  November.  photo  by  dean  palmer/the  scenario 


IN  HIS  SMALL  BASEMENT  LAB  in  the 

MacKinnon  Building,  Prof. 
Michael  Peters  is  sitting  on  an 
academic  gold  mine. 

His  fortune  is  unbeknown  to 
most  of  the  University  community 
and  even  his  colleagues  in  the  De- 
partment of  Psychology.  Maybe 
that’s  a good  thing.  For  this  is  a gold 
mine  of  information,  the  kind  of 
data  that  would  leave  many  scientists 
drooling  with  envy  because  it  may 
one  day  help  answer  some  of  life’s 
great  unknowns.  It’s  a gold  mine  in 
the  form  of  human  brains. 

Peters  is  studying  images  from  a 
large  collection  of  brain  scans  of 
identical  and  fraternal  twins.  The 
images  were  obtained  by  nuclear 
magnetic  resonance  imaging  and 
will  allow  answers  to  some  of  the 
questions  raised  in  the  never-ending 
debate  on  heredity  versus  environ- 
ment. 

“We  have  complete  sets  of  scans 
of  more  than  200  brains  stored  right 
here  in  our  computers,”  says  Peters, 
who,  for  the  past  four  years,  has  been 
collaborating  with  colleagues  in  Ger- 
many, most  notably  Lutz  Jancke  at 
the  University  of  Magdeburg.  “This 
is  the  kind  of  research  that  people 
don't  know  psychologists  are  doing, 
and  the  analyses  for  this  particular 
twin  study  are  done  in  our  lab  here  in 
Guelph.” 

The  human  brain  is  a fascinating 
thing  to  study  in  and  of  itself,  but 


brain  scans  from  identical  twins  are 
even  more  intriguing.  They  allow  re- 
searchers to  study  the  similarities 
and  differences  of  the  brains  of  two 
people  who  share  identical  sets  of 
genes.  But  as  Peters  has  found  in  his 
latest  research,  even  two  people  who 


appear  to  be  mirror  images  of  each 
other  have  brains  that  look  quite  dif- 
ferent. 

“It’s  fascinating  because  we’re 
talking  about  two  people  who  appear 
to  have  identical  frees  and  all  of  their 
physical  attributes  are  very  similar,” 


says  Peters.  “And  yet,  there  are  dif- 
ferences in  their  brains  that  are  read- 
ily apparent.” 

For  instance,  he  says,  the  pattern 
of  the  cortical  folds  in  identical  twins 
is  by  no  means  identical  — although 
more  similar  than  is  the  case  with 
non-identical  twins. 

His  current  work  focuses  on  the 
corpus  callosum,  the  thick  bundle  of 
axons  that  connects  the  left  and  right 
brain  halves. 

“People  are  always  talking  about 
‘the  right  brain,  the  left  brain,’  but 
the  halves  have  to  get  their  act  to- 
gether to  work,  and  the  main  way 
they  do  this  is  through  the  corpus  co- 
lostrum, which  is  the  connecting 
tract,”  he  says.  “It  allows  the  two 
halves  of  the  brain  to  communicate 
with  each  other.” 

This  fibre  bundle  lends  itself  to 
precise  measurement,  says  Peters.  In 
particular,  the  researchers  are  ana- 
lysing the  size  and  shape  of  the  cor- 
pus callosum  of  identical  twins, 
noting  similarities  and  differences. 
The  degree  of  similarity  is  then  com- 
pared with  the  degree  of  similarity  of 
the  same  measure  in  non-identical 
twins  and  in  unrelated  control  sub- 
jects. 

“Using  a simple  measure,  the  sur- 
face area  of  the  mid-line  corpus  cal- 
losum, we  find  that  the  correlation  of 
this  area  between  two  identical  twins 
is  close  to  .90  (the  maximum  possi- 
ble is  1.00),  whereas  for  non- 


identical twins,  it’s  close  to  .50.  For 
unrelated  individuals,  it  is,  as  one 
might  expect,  close  to  zero.” 

Peters  adds  that  although  his  re- 
search shows  much  similarity  in 
identical  twins,  “one  should  not  for- 
get that  even  a difference  of  10  per 
cent  can  amount  to  a difference  in 
tens  of  millions  of  fibres.” 

He  is  now  concentrating  on  using 
software  developed  in  his  lab  to  de- 
fine subregions  of  the  corpus  callo- 
sum. 

“At  this  point,  it  looks  as  if  a 
meaningful  subdivision  into  seven 
regions  can  be  made.  We  want  to  see 
whether  there  are  regional  differ- 
ences in  heritability  for  different  re- 
gions of  the  brain  structure.” 

He  suggests  that  some  parts  of 
the  corpus  callosum  are  more 
“hard-wired”  and  under  direct  con- 
trol of  genetic  specifications, 
whereas  others  are  more  “plastic” 
and  respond  to  environmental  in- 
put. His  current  work  will  be  pre- 
sented at  the  Society  for  Neuro- 
science meeting  in  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia, in  November. 

Peters,  who  has  worked  in  neuro- 
science since  1969,  adds  that  he  is  ex- 
cited by  this  new  line  of  research. 

“My  colleagues  in  Germany  have 
been  extremely  good  to  work  with.  It 
is  an  ideal  collaboration  with  a 
group  that  has  a very  high  level  of  ex- 
pertise.” 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


Work-Life  Stress  Up  for  Women,  Men  of  All  Ages 

New  report  compiles  most  recent  national-level  statistics,  data  and  research  findings  related  to  work  and  family  life  in  Canada 


Canada’s  ever-changing  labour 
force  is  being  asked  to  be  more 
productive  and  innovative  than  ever, 
increasing  work-life  stress.  But  it’s 
not  just  workers  with  young  families 
who  are  feeling  the  squeeze.  A new 
report  from  U of  G and  the  Women’s 
Bureau  of  Human  Resources 
Development  Canada  says  work-life 
stress  is  on  the  rise  for  women  and 
men  of  all  ages  and  across  the  job 
spectrum. 

“Although  change  has  always 
been  with  us,  seldom  has  it  come  at 
us  from  so  many  directions  and  at 
such  a pace,”  says  Prof.  Donna  Lero, 
Family  Relations  and  Applied  Nutri- 
tion, one  of  the  authors  of  The 
Work-Life  Compendium  2001,  pub- 
lished recently  by  U of  G’s  Centre  for 
Families,  Work  and  Well-Being. 
Some  of  the  changes  fuelling  the 
growing  tension,  stress  and  work-life 
conflict  include  family  changes, 
more  irregular  work  schedules, 
population  aging,  and  the  drive  to  be 
increasingly  more  competitive,  pro- 
ductive and  innovative,  Lero  says. 

The  compendium  is  a compila- 
tion of  the  most  recent  national-level 
statistics,  data  and  research  findings 
related  to  work  and  family  life  in 
Canada.  Its  release  coincides  with 
National  Family  Week  being  recog- 
nized this  week  across  North  Amer- 
ica. The  compendium  addresses  10 
main  areas:  the  labour  force,  family 
profile,  income,  organizational 


change,  work  structure  and  work 
time,  child  care  and  caregiving, 
work-life  issues  for  the  employee, 
work-life  issues  for  the  employer,  la- 
bour legislation,  and  attitudes  and 
public  opinion. 

The  compendium  reports  that 
the  number  of  Canadian  women  in 
the  workforce  increased  by  more 
than  100  per  cent  between  1976  and 
2000,  from  3.6  million  to  7.4  million. 


The  greatest  increase  has  been 
among  mothers  of  young  children. 
In  1999,  61  per  cent  of  mothers  with 
a child  under  age  three  were  in  the  la- 
bour force,  up  from  28  per  cent  in 
1976,  and  about  70  per  cent  of  moth- 
ers of  young  children  were  working 
full  time. 

Overall,  about  half  of  Canada’s 
labour  force  has  children  at  home, 
and  about  15  per  cent  are  caring  for 


aging  parents  as  well  as  children. 

Both  men  and  women  are  delay- 
ing retirement  as  well,  with  about  41 
per  cent  of  men  working  beyond  age 
65,  the  report  says.  And  the  chal- 
lenges of  keeping  up  with  techno- 
logical changes  and  increasing 
workloads  while  caring  for  family 
members  leaves  many  feeling  time- 
crunched  on  a regular  basis. 

The  report  notes  that  ultimately, 


work-family  conflict  also  affects  em- 
ployers in  the  form  of  higher 
absence  rates,  lower  productivity, 
and  recruitment  and  retention 
problems.  The  authors  stress  that, 
given  predicted  labour  shortages, 
Canadian  organizations  can  ill  af- 
ford to  ignore  employees’  need  for 
better  balance. 

“Employers  who  can  offer  work- 
ers flexibility,  balance  and  opportu- 
nities for  continual  learning  and 
development  will  have  a strategic 
advantage  in  a tight  labour  market 
and  will  maintain  loyalty  and  com- 
mitment from  valuable  employees,” 
Lero  says.  “They  will  also  make  an 
important  contribution  to  the  well- 
being of  those  employees,  their 
families  and  communities.” 

Lero  developed  the  compen- 
dium with  Jennifer  Rooney,  a doc- 
toral student  in  psychology  and 
research  associate  with  the  Centre 
for  Families,  Work  and  Well-Being, 
and  Karen  Johnson  of  Human  Re- 
sources Development  Canada. 

“This  is  an  important  way  of 
sharing  our  growing  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  work-life  issues 
and  trends,”  says  Linda  Hawkins, 
executive  director  of  the  centre. 
“Work-life  balance  is  a cross-cutting 
issue  with  significant  implications 
for  employers  and  for  the  economic 
and  social  well-being  of  individuals 
and  families." 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


Among  the  highlights  of  The  Work-Life  Compendium: 

• Dual-earner  families  remain  the  dominant  family  form 
among  two-parent  families.  Aldiough  they  accounted 
for  only  36  per  cent  of  two-parent  families  in  1976,  they 
make  up  62  per  cent  of  two-parent  families  today.  On 
average,  women  in  dual-earner  families  contribute  about 
32  per  cent  of  total  family  income. 

• Women  and  men  are  delaying  marriage  and  child- 
bearing, and  rates  of  marriage,  birth  and  divorce  fell  in 
the  1990s.  In  1997, 31  per  cent  of  first-time  mothers  were 
over  30. 

• Women  are  more  than  twice  as  likely  as  men  to  feel 
stress  trying  to  blend  work  and  family,  although  the 
number  of  men  reporting  being  severely  time-stressed 
increased  by  eight  per  cent  between  1992  and  1998. 

• Some  55  per  cent  of  workers  in  a recent  national  survey 
described  themselves  as  time-stressed;  46  per  cent  found 
“simply  keeping  up  to  date"  their  biggest  challenge. 

• Long  work  hours  are  associated  with  potential  negative 
health  consequences.  Health  effects  of  long  work  hours 
include  twice  the  odds  of  experiencing  an  unhealthy 
weight  gain  and  of  increasing  daily  smoking  and  alcohol 
consumption.  Among  women,  those  who  increased  their 


work  hours  to  more  than  40  hours  a week  were  twice 
as  likely  to  experience  a major  depressive  episode. 
Among  men,  those  in  high-strain  jobs  (character- 
ized by  high  demands  and  little  control)  are  3.3 
times  more  likely  to  experience  significant  depres- 
sion. 

• Employees  who  have  difficulty  balancing  work  and 
home  life  miss  more  than  twice  as  many  workdays  as 
those  who  report  low  to  moderate  difficulty.  Some 
32  per  cent  have  turned  down  promotions  because 
of  work-life  conflicts.  Absences  due  to  personal  and 
family  responsibilities  are  two  to  three  times  greater 
among  employees  with  children. 

• Some  83  per  cent  of  medium-  and  large-sized 
Canadian  companies  are  reporting  shortages  of 
skilled  labour,  with  93  per  cent  reporting  difficulty 
finding  experienced  tradespeople,  scientists,  engi- 
neers and  technicians. 

• Employers  appear  to  be  increasingly  more  aware  of 
the  potential  threat  of  work-life  conflict  to  business 
issues.  A 1999  study  of  1,500  employees  found  that 
workers  whose  supervisor  supports  their  desire  for  a 
better  work-life  balance  miss  half  as  many  workdays 
and  are  more  satisfied  with  their  jobs. 
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Getting  Back  to  Normal 

“Maybe  normal  everyday  acts  of  kindness  and  consideration 
will  safeguard  us  against  narrow-mindedness  and  prejudice” 


by  Joan  Flaherty 


Like  many  North 
Americans,  I’ve  been 
having  some  trouble 
in  recent  days 
focusing  on  my  work.  I teach 
communications  to  business 
students  at  Guelph.  Every  day,  I 
walk  into  the  classroom  and 
discuss  with  a group  of  35  or  so 
students  how  they  can  improve 
their  writing  and  speaking 
skills. 

We  read  articles  together.  I 
send  them  to  the  library  to  re- 
search information  on  ethics 
and  behaviour.  We  discuss  the 
merits  of  using  one  organiza- 
tional approach  over  another  in 
a business  document.  Some 
days,  we’ve  spent  a quarter  of 
an  hour  or  more  considering 
how  a particular  turn  of  phras- 
ing can  change  the  entire  meaning  of  someone’s  message. 

I’ve  always  believed  this  work  was  important.  Until  Sept.  1 1 , 
that  is.  And  then  everything  changed. 

I found  out  about  the  bombing  of  the  World  Trade  Center 
during  a 15-minute  class  break  — a student  stopped  me  in  the 
hallway  to  tell  me  about  it.  I kept  interrupting  to  ask  if  this  was  a 
Joke,  and  then  I went  immediately  to  our  main  office  to  see  peo- 
ple gathered  around  a television  set.  Ten  minutes  of  watching 
horrific  images  on  the  TV  screen  that  spoke  of  lost  and  irrevoca- 
bly wounded  lives.  Ten  minutes  of  witnessing  this  brutal  reality 
that  seemed  completely  unreal  because  it  has  never  happened 
so  close  to  home  before.  And  then  I went  back  to  the  classroom 
to  discuss  how  to  write  a cover  letter  and  a resume. 

I didn’t  know  what  else  to  do. 

And  so  I continued  with  my  day:  I finished  the  class.  I dis- 
cussed assignments  with  students.  I answered  my  e-mails.  I 


used  the  photocopy  machine.  I did  what  all  the  politicians  on 
TV  were  urging  us  to  do:  I tried  to  return  to  normalcy  — even 
though  normalcy  seemed  completely  trivial  and  irrelevant.  No, 
that’s  an  understatement.  Normalcy  was  an  insult,  a grossly  in- 
sular stupidity. 

Grabbing  a takeout  coffee  while  children  pass  out  pictures  of 
parents  who  didn’t  come  home  that  evening.  Sitting  in  a meet- 
ing while  rescue  workers  uncover  body  parts  that  no  one  will  be 
able  to  identify.  Playing  the  scholar  while  New  York  burns. 

I didn’t  want  normalcy. 

I wanted  to  help  in  some  direct,  physical  and  immediate 
way.  And  I wanted  to  see  everyone  else  around  me  doing  the 
same.  But  how?  By  and  large,  we’re  not  firefighters,  police  offi- 
cers, military  strategists  or  emergency-room  doctors  and 
nurses.  And  we’re  not  in  New  York  or  Washington.  We’re 
mostly  ordinary  people  who  are  horrified  by  what  has  hap- 
pened and  who  feel  deeply  frustrated  by  the  limited  help  we  can 


give:  donating  blood  and  at- 
tending prayer  vigils. 

I was  thinking  about  all 
these  things  a couple  of  days 
later  while  I was  finishing,  by 
rote,  the  last  of  the  day’s  work 
duties,  checking  my  e-mail. 
Our  school’s  director  had  sent 
out  a message  inviting  every- 
one to  a surprise  last-minute 
birthday  celebration  for  one  of 
our  visiting  professors.  She’s 
far  from  home,  the  e-mail  read, 
and  this  would  be  a kind  ges- 
ture toward  someone  sepa- 
rated by  thousands  of  miles 
from  family  and  friends.  And 
then  it  struck  me:  this  was  an 
invitation  to  normalcy  — to 
get  together  with  friends  and 
colleagues  in  a show  of  kind- 
ness and  good  humour  and 

generosity  of  spirit. 

Even  as  ordinary  people  going  about  our  lives  every  day, 
maybe  we  can  do  something  about  the  brutality  that  has  been 
inflicted  on  our  American  brothers  and  sisters  and  that,  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  wounds  us  all.  Maybe  normal  everyday  acts  of 
kindness  and  consideration  will  safeguard  us  against  the 
narrow-mindedness  and  prejudice  that  started  all  of  this  in  the 
first  place.  Maybe  I can  listen  more  closely  to  students  in  the 
classroom,  smile  more  readily  at  the  person  behind  the  counter 
serving  coffee,  and  attend  this  last-minute  birthday  celebration 
for  a colleague  I really  don’t  know  at  all.  Maybe  I can  resolve  to 
make  these  qualities  a part  of  my  everyday  normal  life. 

Maybe  normalcy  will  see  us  through  this  after  all. 

Joan  Flaherty  is  a lecturer  in  the  School  of  Hotel  and  Food  Admin- 
istration. This  article  originally  appeared  in  the  Globe  and  Mail. 
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Convert  Your 
PowerPoint  Presentation 
Into  Streaming  Media 

Impatica  enables  efficient,  plug-in 
free  delivery  of  PowerPoint  Presentations, 
video  clips  and  Director  movies  over  the 
Internet  and  through  e-mail. 

With  Impatica  software,  there  is  no  need  for 
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expertise.  Impatica's  rich  streaming  media 
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hassles  of  downloads,  installations  and  attachments. 

It  even  plays  over  low  speed  modems. 
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O F I L K 

The  Big  Picture 


OVCgrad  helps  shape  future  of  Ontario  agriculture  as  OMAFRA  assistant  deputy  minister 


By  Stacy  Curry  Gunn 


YOU  CAN  GLIMPSE  the 
future  from  Deb  Stark’s 
office  in  the  glass-and- 
wood  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Affairs 
(OMAFRA)  building.  A bank  of 
windows  provides  a fine  view  of  the 
latest  development  in  U of  G’s 
growing  Research  Park  across  the 
street:  the  construction  of  a new  home 
for  GeoSyntec  Consultants  Interna- 
tional, the  U of  G spinoff  company 
Gensel  and  other  like-minded 
enterprises. 

It’s  a fitting  viewpoint  for  Stark,  the 
assistant  deputy  minister  of 
OMAFRA’s  research  and  corporate 
service  division.  The  changing  vista 
across  Stone  Road  is  a sign  of  the  times 
— times  she  is  helping  shape  as  the 
provincial  government  sets  its  sights 
on  the  opportunities  and  challenges  of 
the  emerging  life  science  sector. 

And  that  suits  Stark  just  fine.  The 
University  of  Guelph  graduate  says 
she  likes  dealing  with  the  big  picture 
— the  bigger  the  better. 

“I’m  constantly  interested  in  learn- 
ing something  new,  in  taking  different  things  and  seeing  how 
they  tie  together,  and  gaining  a broader  and  broader  perspec- 
tive.” 1 

She’s  lived  that  philosophy  for  the  last  two  decades  as  her  ca- 
reer has  evolved  to  the  point  where  she  now  helps  guide  On- 
tario’s agricultural  strategy  and  manages  the  partnership 
contract  between  the  province  and  U of  G. 

Those  responsibilities  “keep  me  closely  linked  to  the  Uni- 
versity, that’s  for  sure,”  she  says.  And  there’s  another  link  on  a 
personal  level:  her  husband,  Prof.  Howard  Dobson,  is  a radiolo- 
gist at  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College. 

Stark’s  route  to  her  senior  position  with  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment started  with  a degree  in  veterinary  medicine  from  OVC  in 
1982.  She  worked  for  five  years  in  a mixed  animal  practice  near 
Sarnia,  then  joined  OMAFRA  in  1987  as  a part-time  extension 
veterinarian  in  dairy  and  beef.  At  that  time,  she  considered  ex- 
panding her  skills  and  knowledge  through  graduate  studies  at 
OVC,  but  the  idea  of  becoming  more  specialized  lacked  appeal. 

Instead,  Stark  enrolled  in  Wilfrid  Laurier  University’s  MBA 
program  and  entered  the  realm  of  strategic  planning  and  organ- 
izational design  and  behaviour.  She  completed  her  degree  in 
1990,  when  “all  the  stars  lined  up”  and  her  job  at  OMAFRA  be- 
came full  time. 

Two  years  later,  Stark  became  Ontario’s  provincial  veteri- 
narian and  director  of  veterinary  laboratory  services.  In  1997, 
she  took  on  the  challenge  of  assistant  deputy  minister. 

These  days,  her  strategic  planning  expertise  is  focused  on  the 
burgeoning  life  science,  or  bioscience,  economy.  Ontario  is 
home  to  at  least  a quarter  of  Canada’s  biotechnology  industry 
and  is  estimated  to  have  the  fourth-Iargest  concentration  of 
biotech  firms  in  North  America.  Expectations  are  high  that  ad- 
vances in  genetics  and  other  biological  disciplines  will  stoke  the 
economic  furnace  of  the  21st  century. 

Stark  is  helping  to  define  and  build  agriculture’s  role  in  the 
broad  life  science  equation,  both  in  Ontario  and  nationally 


through  her  service  on  the  Canadian  Agri-Food  Research 
Council. 

She  says  agriculture  has  been  the  “forgotten  piece”  of  the  life 
science  puzzle  and  has  been  overshadowed  by  the  health  and 
environmental  sectors.  But  that’s  about  to  change. 

“There’s  a whole  new  field  opening  up  with  huge  research 
implications.  It’s  an  exciting  place  to  be.  There  are  huge  advan- 
tages as  we  continue  to  figure  out  how  traditional  agricultural 
products  can  be  modified  to  get  other  benefits  out  of  them.” 

Those  other  benefits  could  include  biological  substitutes  for 
petroleum  or  plastics  or  novel  health  products  derived  from 
plants. 

But  although  the  scientific  discoveries  are  exciting,  transfer- 
ring new  technologies  to  the  field  poses  a key  challenge  for  Stark 
and  other  proponents  of  an  expanded  life  science  economy. 

“There’s  excellent  research  being  done,  but  how  do  you 
move  it  out  of  the  laboratory  and  what  is  the  impact  of  moving 
it  out?  There  are  huge  societal  risks  that  we  must  think  about. 
We  can’t  be  growing  potatoes  for  petrochemicals  beside  the  po- 
tatoes we  eat.” 

Stark  is  confident  that  such  issues  are  surmountable,  how- 
ever. “We’ll  get  there,"  she  says.  And  Ontario’s  farmers  will  be 
able  to  take  the  ball  and  run  with  it  to  the  end  zone. 

“It’s  the  farmers  who  can  gear  up  and  take  it  to  production. 
We’re  very  diverse  in  the  products  we  grow  already.  We’ve  got 
people  out  there  doing  it  all.  It  helps  to  keep  things  sustainable." 

And  the  payoff  will  be  stronger  rural  communities,  she  says. 

Central  to  OMAFRA’s  twin  objectives  of  nurturing  the  life 
science  economy  and  rural  economic  development  is  its  con- 
tract with  U of  G. 

Stark,  who  oversees  the  ministry’s  business  planning  and  fi- 
nancial issues,  has  managed  the  contract  on  behalf  of  the  prov- 
ince since  1999.  The  contract  transfers  $50.5  million  to  the 
University  each  year  for  research  programs,  OVC  and  diploma 
education  and  the  operation  of  the  animal  health  and  food 


laboratories.  OMAFRA  spends  an- 
other $11  million  maintaining  the 
Kemptville,  Alfred  and  Ridgetown 
college  infrastructure  and  associated 
research  stations. 

OMAFRA  and  the  University  are 
now  in  the  midst  of  negotiations, 
“putting  commitments  on  paper,”  to 
renew  the  contract  next  March. 

The  OMAFRA  funding  “is  not  a 
grant,"  Stark  stresses.  “It’s  a contract, 
and  we  define  deliverables.  We  work 
together  to  set  priorities,  and  that's 
where  the  money  is  going.  We  see  the 
University  as  a research  partner.  You 
help  us  achieve  several  goals.  When  we 
have  some  research  questions  that 
need  answers,  we  go  to  the  University 
of  Guelph  to  get  those  answers.” 
Those  questions  and  answers  lie 
within  the  areas  of  animal,  plant  and 
human  health;  rural  communities;  en- 
vironmental management;  and  food 
safety. 

“Deb  brings  a genuine  commit- 
ment to  working  with  the  University,” 
says  Prof.  Alan  Wildeman,  vice- 
president  (research),  who  oversees  ad- 
ministration of  the  contract  on  behalf  of  the  University.  “She 
has  the  best  interests  of  Ontario  at  heart  and  wants  to  find  the 
best  way  to  help  the  partnership  meet  the  province's  needs  to 
have  a safe  and  secure  food  system,  rural  economic  growth  and 
a sound  environment.” 

Input  from  industry  and  stakeholder  groups  is  also  solicited 
in  setting  research  priorities,  through  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
Services  Co-ordinating  Committee.  Industry,  via  commodity 
associations,  kicks  in  another  $15  million  for  research  that  ad- 
dresses their  needs. 

“We  have  a responsibility  as  the  Ontario  government  to 
help  industry  solve  some  of  their  problems,”  says  Stark.  “The 
contract  also  means  that  U of  G is  able  to  hire  researchers  and 
build  capacity  to  go  after  other  government  money.” 

The  contract  is  unique  among  Ontario  universities,  which 
“creates  some  friction”  for  other  institutions,  she  says.  But  the 
reality  is  that  “it  doesn’t  make  sense  to  have  dairy  herds  in  three 
or  four  universities.” 

And  one  area  where  Guelph  clearly  stands  alone  is  its  work 
to  make  agricultural  production  more  efficient,  she  says.  “That 
makes  our  industry  more  competitive.  It’s  easy  to  lose  that  be- 
cause it’s  not  new,  it’s  not  life  science.  It’s  that  continual  im- 
provement a business  needs  to  do  if  it’s  going  to  keep  on 
growing.” 

Across  Stone  Road,  the  construction  continues.  GeoSyntec 
and  Gensel  are  scheduled  to  move  in  in  October.  The  Research 
Park  is  now  home  to  some  30  companies  and  laboratories  em- 
ploying more  than  500  people.  All  told,  there  are  already  more 
than  4,400  jobs  in  the  Guelph  area  linked  to  the  research  and 
development  cluster  around  U of  G,  not  including  direct  Uni- 
versity employees.  And  that’s  just  the  beginning,  says  Stark. 

“Universities  are  changing.  They've  become  real  players  in 
the  research  game.  They  are  creating  jobs  and  spinning  off  new 
businesses  on  top  of  their  broad  role  of  building  the  knowledge 
base.” 
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Sports  Hall  of  Fame 
Honours  Founder 


Homecoming  celebrates  sport,  Ontarion  anniversary 


The  man  who  launched  the 
Gryphon  Club  Hall  of  Fame 
was  inducted  as  one  of  its  builders 
during  the  annual  Homecoming 
dinner  Sept.  28.  David  Copp, 
athletics  director  from  1982  to  2000, 
led  the  effort  to  establish  the  sports 
hall  of  fame,  the  first  at  any  Ontario 
university.  Since  1984,  the  Gryphon 
Club  has  inducted  more  than  100 
Redmen,  Aggies  and  Gryphons  — 
recognizing  individual  athlete  and 
team  accomplishments  since  the 
early  years  of  the  University’s 
founding  colleges. 

Copp  was  inducted  in  the  builder 
category  for  his  contributions  to  the 
full  spectrum  of  Guelph’s  athletics 
program,  including  intercollegiate 
and  intramural  sports. 

Athletes  honoured  this  year  are 
Eric  Hammond,  BA  ’91,  basketball; 
Villis  Ozols,  B.Sc.  ’85,  volleyball; 
Michele  (Timer)  Jovanovich, 
B.Sc.(H.K.)  ’91;  and  Mitch  Mason, 
BA  '85,  wrestling. 

In  addition,  an  Award  of  Merit 
was  presented  posthumously  to 
Prof.  John  Powell,  creator  of 


Guelph's  School  of  Human  Kinetics 
(later  the  School  of  Human  Biol- 
ogy), who  was  also  known  interna- 
tionally for  his  contributions  to  the 
Olympics  movement. 

At  Saturday’s  Homecoming  foot- 
ball game,  the  Gryphons  were  de- 
feated by  the  Windsor  Lancers  and 
dropped  to  a 2-3  record  for  the  sea- 
son. You’ll  find  details  of  the  game 
on  the  Gryphon  football  Web  site, 
which  can  be  accessed  through 
www.uoguelph.ca/~athletic. 

The  success  of  Guelph’s  sports 
teams  and  athletes  has  been  re- 
corded through  the  years  by  student 
writers  for  various  campus  newspa- 
pers — the  last  50  years  by  the  On- 
tarion. The  popular  student  paper 
held  an  open  house  in  its  University 
Centre  offices  after  the  Homecom- 
ing football  game  Sept.  29.  Current 
staff,  alumni  readers  and  former  On- 
tarion writers  gathered  to  revisit  his- 
torical issues  of  the  paper  and  share 
memories. 

A special  50th-anniversary  edi- 
tion of  the  Ontarion  will  be  pub- 
lished Oct.  4. 


Town  Hall  Meeting 


Continued  from  page  1 


“Once  completed  and  adopted  by 
Board  of  Governors,  the  revised 
campus  master  plan  will  guide 
physical  development  at  the  Univer- 
sity and  shape  the  composition  of  fu- 
ture buildings  and  landscapes,”  says 
Nancy  Sullivan,  vice-president  (fi- 
nance and  administration). 

“This  is  why  participation  by  our 
faculty,  staff  and  students  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  process.  We  urge  eve- 


ryone to  attend  this  important 
session  and  to  provide  us  with  their 
thoughts  about  the  future  of  the 
University  of  Guelph  campus.” 

In  an  upcoming  issue  of 
@Guelph,  a campus  master  plan  is- 
sue sheet  will  be  distributed  to  fur- 
ther encourage  members  of  the 
University  community  to  submit 
their  ideas  about  the  campus’s 
future. 


Human-Equine  Bond  Studied 

Researchers  examine  role  of  horses  in  alleviating  suffering  of  trauma  victims 


Prof.  Cindy  Adams,  left,  and  graduate  student  Janet  Yorke  believe  the  human-equine  bond  can  help  trauma 
victims  overcome  physical  and  emotional  challenges.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


The  bond  between  female 
horseback  riders  and  their 
animals  may  be  strong  enough  to 
help  the  women  recover  from 
extreme  fear  and  anxiety,  say  U of  G 
researchers. 

Prof.  Cindy  Adams,  Population 
Medicine,  is  working  with  graduate 
student  Janet  Yorke  to  examine  the 
“therapeutic  alliance”  of  the 
human-equine  bond.  They  believe 
this  attachment  may  help  alleviate 
the  suffering  of  women  who  have  ex- 
perienced traumatic  physiological  or 
psychological  stress. 

“We  know  that  fear  and  anxiety 
can  be  transferred  to  other  aspects  of 
a person’s  life,  such  as  riding,”  says 
Yorke.  “I  think  people  could  really 
be  reached  through  the  use  of  horses 
in  therapy.” 
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The  researchers  decided  to  focus 
on  women  after  a recent  finding  by 
the  Canadian  Equestrian  Founda- 
tion that  women  make  up  the 
fastest-growing  segment  of  the  com- 
panion horse  owner  population.  In 
fact,  75  per  cent  of  new  horse  owners 
are  women,  most  of  them  baby 
boomers,  Yorke  says. 

She  and  Adams  are  interviewing 
50  female  riders  who  say  horseback 
riding  influenced  their  recovery 
from  traumatic  situations  such  as 
car  accidents,  illness  or  physical  or 
sexual  abuse.  They  will  look  at  what 
experiences  interviewees  identify  as 
traumatic  and  how  their  relation- 
ship with  a horse  helped  or  didn’t 
help  them  cope. 

The  researchers  hope  to  discover 
if  “getting  back  in  the  saddle”  affects 
the  emotional  and  psychological  re- 
covery of  riders  experiencing  post- 
traumatic  stress. 

Survey  questions  will  be  devel- 
oped in  collaboration  with  a multi- 
disciplinary team  of  professionals 
from  sociology,  psychology,  veteri- 
nary medicine  and  epidemiology. 
The  researchers  will  identify  themes 
and  patterns  through  standardized 
data  analysis,  which  they  hope  will 


lead  to  more  quantitative  investiga- 
tion such  as  videotaping  riders 
through  their  recovery  period  and 
researching  the  demographics  of  re- 
spondents. 

Yorke  says  the  research  will 
measure  the  effects  of  the  therapeu- 
tic alliance  according  to  the  amount 
of  time  a rider  spends  with  a horse 
and  the  nature  of  their  riding. 

“The  intensity  and  proximity  of 
the  relationship  before  and  after  a 
traumatic  situation  are  very  impor- 
tant factors,”  she  says.  “There’s  a dif- 
ference between  endurance  riders 
and  those  who  ride  more  casually  for 
pleasure.” 

Yorke  has  more  than  30  years  of 
social  work  experience  and  has  vol- 
unteered for  a therapeutic  riding 
program  for  children  with  physical 
disabilities.  She  observed  physio- 
logical and  emotional  benefits  such 
as  improved  fine  and  gross  motor 
skills  and  reduced  tension  in  the 
program’s  participants. 

“I  hope  people  will  begin  to  real- 
ize the  value  of  therapeutic  riding 
programs  for  those  who  have  been 
through  trauma,”  she  says. 

BY  KATIE  MEYER 
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Singer  Gets  a Sound  Education 


Award-winning  soprano  balances  musical  studies  with  English  and  history 


Third-year  U of  G arts  student 
Sarah  Kramer  took  some  major 
steps  forward  in  her  singing  career 
this  summer  with  a first-place  finish 
at  the  provincial  Kiwanis  music 
festival  in  Ottawa  and  a strong 
performance  at  the  nationals  in 
Calgary. 

“I  was  really  excited  and  shocked 
and  very  pleased,”  she  says  of  the 
win  at  the  provincials.  “It’s  a great 
compliment  because  some  of  the 
people  who  were  performing  are 
really  fine  musicians.  It’s  nice  to  be 
considered  one  of  the  better  singers. 
It  helps  advance  my  career  and  it’s 
probably  the  most  exciting  thing 
that’s  ever  happened  to  me.” 

Twenty-year-old  Kramer  per- 
formed a Bach  aria,  a Mozart  aria 
and  a Leonard  Bernstein  piece  to 
win  the  championship  in  a field  of 
32  singers  aged  18  to  33.  She  and  her 


Sarah  Kramer 


competitors  were  the  winners  of 
their  local  Kiwanis  music  festivals. 

Kramer  travelled  to  Calgary  in 
August  for  the  national  competition. 


The  youngest  in  a group  of  11,  she 
didn’t  win  but  was  happy  with  her 
performance. 

“I  sang  really  well.  It  was  great. 
There  were  some  amazing  people 
there.  The  adjudicator  was  really  en- 
couraging; he  said  I had  a beautiful 
voice.” 

Kramer  is  a “coloratura”  so- 
prano, which  means  her  voice  is  very 
light,  flexible  and  agile,  well  suited  to 
singing  complex  passages  quickly. 

Music  has  always  been  part  of  her 
life.  Both  her  parents  — Theresa 
Thibodeau,  a vocal  instructor  in  the 
School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music,  and 
Marcus  Kramer  — are  singers. 

“I’ve  been  very  fortunate,”  says 
Sarah  Kramer,  explaining  that  her 
musical  upbringing  laid  the  ground- 
work for  the  in-depth  training  she  is 
receiving  from  Patricia  Harton- 
McCord  at  U of  G and  from  voice 


coach  Catherine  Robbin.  “I’ve  been 
able  to  really  develop  deeply  and 
learn  amazing  things  with  Patricia,” 
Kramer  says. 

Music  is  actually  her  minor;  her 
major  is  English.  Her  parents,  she 
says,  believed  it  was  important  for 
her  to  have  a broad  academic  back- 
ground. 

"Studying  English  and  history  is 
important  to  expand  my  horizons,” 
she  says.  “Politics  affect  the  world  of 
the  arts,”  so  it  helps  to  understand 
the  context  and  history  behind  a 
piece  of  music.  “If  you  don't  apply 
the  words  properly,  it  does  a disserv- 
ice to  the  music.” 

Kramer’s  musical  interests  span 
French  comic  opera  and  French, 
German  and  Italian  art  song  as  well 
as  the  baroque  genre.  Art  song  is  a 
musical  form  “where  the  poetic  con- 
tent is  of  great  importance,"  in  con- 


trast to  an  opera,  where  the  same 
phrase  is  often  repeated  over  and 
over. 

At  U of  G,  Kramer’s  talents  have 
been  recognized  with  the  Alice 
Munn  Entrance  Scholarship  and  this 
year  with  the  Dorothy  Collins  Schol- 
arship. 

Once  she  completes  her  degree, 
she  plans  to  study  music  exclusively 
in  Toronto,  Montreal  or  Europe.  In 
the  meantime,  she  will  continue  to 
grow  as  part  of  the  local  music  scene, 
performing  on  campus  in  the  Early 
Music  Ensemble  and  off  campus 
with  the  Kitchener-Waterloo  Sym- 
phony and  K-W  Philharmonic. 

“It’s  great  to  live  in  a community 
like  Guelph,”  she  says.  “I  don’t  have 
to  wait  until  I graduate  with  a music 
degree  — I get  to  get  out  and  taste  the 
stuff  now.” 

BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 


TSS  Orientation  Event  Welcomes  New  Faculty 

Ongoing  luncheon  series  explores  topics  of  instructional  interest 


CLOSE  TO  40  FACULTY  turned 
out  for  Teaching  Support 
Services’  annual  three-day  orien- 
tation event  for  new  and  recently 
new  faculty  and  teaching  staff. 

Held  in  late  August  as  part  of  the 
University’s  new-faculty  program, 
the  orientation  gave  participants  an 
opportunity  to  meet  faculty,  stu- 
dents, staff  and  administrators  and 
become  familiar  with  U of  G policies 
and  procedures.  It  also  provided  in- 
formation about  research  and  teach- 
ing supports  on  campus  and  offered 
teaching  tips  for  the  classroom. 

Highlights  of  the  program  in- 
cluded student  and  faculty  panels,  a 
resource  fair  and  reception  and  an 


instructional  showcase  of  teaching 
approaches  presented  by  award- 
winning Guelph  faculty. 

Jeanette  Dayman,  who  co- 
ordinates the  new-faculty  program 
in  TSS,  says  feedback  from  partici- 
pants was  positive.  In  one  written 
evaluation,  a new  faculty  member 
described  the  orientation  as  “a  fabu- 
lous introduction  to  the  way  to  do 
things  round  here.  It  was  great  to 
find  out  about  the  range  of  informa- 
tion and  support  available  to  new 
faculty  and  to  meet  people  from 
across  the  campus.  (It)  really  helped 
in  developing  a sense  of  belonging  to 
U of  G as  a whole.” 

Dayman  says  the  success  of  the 


program  reflects  the  ongoing  sup- 
port provided  by  faculty,  profes- 
sional and  support  staff,  students 
and  administrative  offices  from 
across  campus.  “TSS  thanks  every- 
one who  supported  the  orientation, 
both  during  the  program  and  behind 
the  scenes,”  she  says. 

The  University’s  new-faculty 
program  continues  in  the  fall  and 
winter  semesters  with  a luncheon  se- 
ries. These  theme-based  sessions 
give  instructors  a chance  to  recon- 
nect throughout  the  academic  year 
on  topics  of  instructional  interest, 
Dayman  says.  Luncheons  held  to 
date  this  semester  have  focused  on 
the  U of  G Library’s  services  and  re- 


sources and  on  collecting  and  using 
mid-semester  feedback.  Upcoming 
sessions  will  explore  learning  styles 
Oct.  25  and  learner-centredness 
Nov.  14  and  will  wrap  up  Dec.  11 
with  end-of-semester  reflections  and 
a social.  Registration  is  required,  ei- 


ther online  or  through  Dayman. 

For  more  information  about  the 
new-faculty  program,  visit  the  Web 
site  www.tss.uoguelph.ca/newfac/ 
newfaculty.html  or  call  Dayman  at 
Ext.  2468  or  TSS  director  Prof.  Julia 
Christensen  Hughes  at  Ext.  6938. 


REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY 

MARCELL  MERESZ  BA,  RMT 

EFFECTIVE  TREATMENT  FOR: 
.REPETITIVE  STRAIN  INJURIES 
.SPORTS  RELATED  INJURIES 
.STRESS 

CHIROPRACTIC  CARE  CENTRE,  LEVEL  1,  UC  767-5070 


Wellington  Hall  Academy 


30  Brighton  Street, 
Guelph 
(519)  823-2278 


A private  co-educational  day  school  with  traditional  values  and 
program  emphasis  on  skills  necessary  for  success. 

✓ Challenging  academics  focusing  on  Literacy.  Mathematics  & 
Computer  Science. 

✓ Small  structured  classes  in  a safe,  caring  environment. 

✓ Creating  a desire  to  learn  while  developing  creative  & critical 
thinking. 

✓ Uniform  / grooming  guidelines  and  behavior  code  policy. 

✓ Time  management  strategies  to  improve  work  habits  & develop 
organizational  skills. 

✓ Co-curricular  programs:  Instrumental  & Chora I Music.  Drama 
and  Languages. 

✓ Competitive  family  tuition  package. 


Providing  Excellence  Today 

For  Your  Child’s  Tomorrow 


Gilson  Pipette  Service  & Certification 


University  of  Guelph 
SPECIAL  OFFER 


In  conjunction  with  University  Purchasing  Services 


Service  Agreement 

SCP  501011-01 

Pipette  Service  A Certification 

► GOLD  $39.95 

cleaning,  service,  calibration 
parts  extra 


► PLATINUM  $42.95 

cleaning,  service  calibration,  certification  certificate 
parts  extra 

► GOLD  PLUS  $66.95 

cleaning,  service  calibration 
Includes  all  necessary  parts 

► PLATINUM  PLUS  $69.95 

cleaning,  service,  calibration,  certification  certificate 
includes  all  necessary  parts 

Some  conations  apply  Proes  do  ncX  ndu*i 
duly  or  any  applicable  taxes  and  are  sutf)d 
to  dvjnpe  **inoiX  notes 


Avoid  Shipping  Costs 
and  Delays i 

A Mandel  Service  Representative  will 
now  PICK  UP  your  Gilson  Pipettes  for 
Service  and  Certification 


Supplies  Agreement 

SA  1272 

This  number  must  be  shown 
on  all  orders 

SAVE  30% 
on  Pipette  Tips 

Gilson  Diamond  Tips 

USA  Scientific  Tips 

min  order  5 pkgs 
valid  until  June  30,  2002 

For  over  30  years.  Mandel  Scientific  Co  has  been 
me  only  factory  authorized  and  trained  service 
and  certification  centre  for  Gilson  Pipetman"  and 
Microman* 


1 


: J 


.I 


Pipettes  can  be  sent  to  Mandel,  picked  up  by  a Mandel  representative,  or  they  can  be  done  on-site 
For  reformation  and  pick-up  dates,  please  contact  Mandel  at  763-9292  errt:  333  or  e-mail  service@mandel  ca 

MANDEL 

, GLOBAL  SOLUTIONS  POP 
THE  CANADIAN  LABORATORY 


ICwiiltil  HfcGISTEREP  j 
Mandel  Scientific  Company  Ltd 
2 Admiral  Place,  Guelph  ON  NIG  4N4 
www  mandel  ca  service@mandel  ca 
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LESBIAN?  GAY?  BISEXUAL? 
TRANSSEXUAL?  TWO-SPIRITED? 
TRANSGENPEREP?  QUEER? 

YOU  ARE  NOT  ALONE! 

CALL  THE  LESBIAN  GAY  BI  YOUTH  LINE! 
SUNPAY  to  FRIPAY  4:00  to  9:30  PM 
TTY  available  wwiv.IComm.ca/labllne 
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FINANCIAL  SERVICES  INC. 

J.  Martin  Van  Dam 

52  Waverly  Drive 
Guelph,  ON  N1E  6C8 
Phone:  (519)  836-0462 
Toll  Free:1-800-463-5386 

RETIREMENT  and 
FINANCIAL  PLANNING 
RETIREMENT  OPTIONS 
RRSPS  • INVESTMENTS 
MUTUAL  FUNDS 
TERM  DEPOSITS 


ROYAL 
CITY 
TRAVEL 

PRESENTS 

Norm  & Jean  Jary’s 

Trip  of  A Lifetime  Series! 

CRUISE  SOUTH  AMERICA 

2 nights  in  Santiago,  then  cruise  the  coast  of  Chile,  along  the  Strait  of  Magellan, 
around  Cape  Horn  with  various  stops  along  the  way.  Plus  two  days  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil  before  flying  back  to  Toronto. 


21  day  adventure  from  $5499-  CAD 

Reserve  early  for  best  cabin  selection 


Travel 

Services 


ONT  REG  #2716341 


Royal  Plaza 

to  Paisley  Street,  Unit  8 
Guelph,  ON 


FEBRUARY  28  - 
MARCH  20,  2002 


Tel.  519-763-3520 
Fax  519-763-8980 


WMM  CONDO  CORNER 


Realty  Specialists  Inc. 


837-1300 


Mike  Halley 

Sales  R c p re  s c n t a t i v c 

www.  g ii  cl  pli-  l ea  I es  tat  c.  ca 


BUYING  A CONDOMINIUM 


What  is  a Condominium?  How  to  finance  a Condominium? 

Send  for  my  “ Condo-Buyers  Pockogi'  and  a complete  list  wth  details  of  all  available  Condos  in  Guelph.  There  are  a wide  range 
of  townhouses  and  apartments  in  all  price  ranges  and  various  locations  - one  bedroom,  two  bedroom  and  three  bedroom 
How  to  buy  with  a 5 /o  or  10%  downpayment  Discounted  Mortgage  Rates  or  3%  Cashback  from  the  banks?  My  twenty 
years  of  expcnencein  die  Condo  field  offers  friendly  consultations  and  advice  without  obligation.  Call  Mike  at  821-2005  for 
my  FREE  CONDO-BUYERS  PACKAGE  to  be  mailed  to  your  address. 


THE  CONDOMINIUM  HANDBOOK 

(ONTARIO)  by  Gerry  Hyman,  Q.C.,  LL.M.,  F.C.C.I. 

For  Purchasers  - Owners  - Directors  • 5th  Edition  April  2001 
This  Handbook  explains  the  nature  of  the  condominium  concept  in  Ontario  and 
the  Impact  of  the  NEW  2001  CONDOMINIUM  ACT 
__FrecSeyen  Day  Loan  Available  * Call  MIKE  at  519-821-2005  (Home  Office) 


SELLING  A CONDOMINIUM ? 

You  could  save  thousands  of  dollars  with  my  Early-Bird  PRE-SALE  PACKAGE 

FREE  VIDEO  LOAN: 

0 “How  to  Dress  and  Prepare  Your  Home  for  Sale” 

0 Five  Point  Inspection  to  Add  $$$  to  Your  Sale  Price 
0 Professional  Written  Market  Valuation  Up-Dated  the  Month  You  Sell 
x/t  Profcssional  Real  Esto'e  experience  will  assist  you  to  prepare  and  save  you  TIME  - TEARS  - MONEY  Call 

Mikeat  821-2005  (Direct  Line)  for  my  PRE-SALE  PACKAGE  - NO  COST.  FritSc^nsultado/and  service  S ob^fn 


Buying  or  Selling  a Condo  • Call  Mike  • Save  $$$ 
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UPDATE  ON  ENROLMENT 
AND  REGISTRATION 

Prof.  Maureen  Mancuso,  asso- 
ciate vice-president  (academic),  re- 
ported on  the  interim  registration 
numbers  for  new  students  at 
Guelph.  She  emphasized  that  the 
numbers  were  still  tentative  and 
would  remain  provisional  until  re- 
porting day  in  November. 

Mancuso  said  the  University  set 
revised  targets  for  new  semester- 
one  admission  for  fall  2001  that 
were  lower  than  the  previous 
year’s.  She  said  she  was  pleased  to 
report  that  overall  admissions  were 
lower  than  in  2000,  but  that  the 
University  had  slightly  exceeded 
the  revised  target.  It  is  likely  that 
the  University  will  be  marginally 
above  reporting-day  target  by 
about  70  undergraduates.  Essen- 
tially, the  quality  of  students  re- 
mains unchanged  compared  with 
last  year,  she  said.  Within  these  fig- 
ures is  a shift  towards  admissions 
in  the  BA  program  as  a result  of  a 
higher-than-anticipated  yield  rate 
in  arts  programs. 

Mancuso  also  noted  that  enrol- 
ment in  the  Access  to  Opportuni- 
ties Program  is  up  by  50  per  cent 
and  graduate  student  enrolment  is 
up  slightly. 

This  fall,  the  University  took 
steps  to  eliminate  the  physical  reg- 
istration process,  Mancuso  added. 
New  students  were  encouraged  to 
register  in  advance  over  the  Web  to 
avoid  the  long  lineups  of  previous 
years.  Students  were  also  given  reg- 
istration packages  with  their  course 
schedules,  ID  cards,  campus  mail- 


box keys  and  other  important  in- 
formation when  checking  into 
their  campus  residence  rooms  or 
through  the  Office  of  First-Year 
Studies.  Despite  these  registration 
improvements  for  new  students, 
there  were  still  some  lineups  for  re- 
turning students,  particularly  for 
those  requiring  signed  paperwork 
before  registering,  said  Mancuso. 
The  University  hopes  to  remedy 
this  situation  in  future,  she  said. 

The  University  is  also  exploring 
the  possibility  of  eliminating  cam- 
pus mailboxes  and  communicating 
with  students  exclusively  through 
electronic  mail,  as  every  U of  G stu- 
dent has  a campus  e-mail  address. 

Another  major  improvement 
being  considered  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  electronic  payment  of  fees 
for  all  students.  Mancuso  said  U of 
G will  review  this  option  in  the 
weeks  ahead. 


NEW  RESIDENCE 

Provost  Alastair  Summerlee 
said  the  opening  of  the  University’s 
first  new  residence  in  almost  30 
years  — the  East  Village  660-bed 
townhouse  complex  for  upper- 
year  students  — added  a special  di- 
mension to  the  start-up  of  fall  ac- 
tivities. The  University  had  hoped 
the  residence  would  be  completed 
by  the  beginning  of  classes,  he  said, 
but  it  was  not,  and  76  students  had 
to  be  accommodated  in  nearby  ho- 
tels at  U of  G’s  expense.  He  re- 
ported that  as  of  Sept.  25,  only  12 
students  remained  in  hotels,  and  it 
was  expected  they  would  be  in  resi- 
dence by  Sept.  29. 
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Student  space  needs:  Specific 
requirements  must  be  addressed, 
including  new  common,  social  and 
dining/meal  space,  individual  and 
collaborative  study  space,  addi- 
tional residential  accommodation 
and  places  for  student  organiza- 
tions. 

Campus  landscape:  The  green 
character  of  the  campus,  an  em- 
phasis on  high-quality  pedestrian 
environments  and  special  places 
such  as  Johnston  Green  have  been 
identified  as  important  features  to 
be  retained  and  enhanced  by  the 
plan. 

State  of  the  campus:  The  condi- 
tion of  campus  buildings  and  land- 
scapes varies  considerably,  and 
some  may  be  obsolete. 

Heritage:  U of  G’s  positive  im- 
age and  cultural  qualities  should  be 
maintained  and  incorporated  into 
the  plan. 

Safety:  New  campus  and  urban 
development  has  increased  traffic 
to  and  through  the  University.  Per- 
sonal security  should  be  considered 
and  be  resolved  where  possible 
through  environmental  design. 

Flow:  Movement  systems 

should  respond  to  new  needs  and 
building  programs  and  to  issues  of 
human  comfort,  walking  distances, 
major  routes,  personal  safety  and 
barrier-free  access. 


Environment:  Sustainable  de- 
velopment and  environmental 
stewardship  should  be  incorpo- 
rated into  any  plans  for  physical 
development  and  management. 

Identity:  The  unique  character 
of  the  campus  should  be  main- 
tained and  enhanced  by  taking  into 
account  critical  design  features 
such  as  identification,  public  access 
points,  vistas,  nodes,  links,  circula- 
tion, common  spaces,  rest  areas 
and  way-finding  systems. 

Context:  The  relationship  of  the 
core  academic  area  to  the  related 
University  lands  and  the  surround- 
ing community  should  be  studied 
to  assure  sensitive,  opportune  and 
appropriate  development. 

Change:  The  campus  master 
plan  will  allow  for  future  change, 
both  the  expected  expansions  and 
opportunities  that  may  arise. 

This  list  is  by  no  means  exhaus- 
tive. All  members  of  the  University 
community  are  invited  to  get  in- 
volved in  the  planning  process  to 
elaborate  on  these  issues,  raise 
other  concerns  and  offer  sugges- 
tions on  how  to  improve  the  cam- 
pus. Submissions  can  be  made  to 
Taylor  at  jtaylor@pr.uoguelph.  ca. 
The  next  “ Toward  2010”  column 
will  focus  on  the  University’s  efforts 
in  the  area  of  faculty  and  staff 
recruitment  and  retention. 
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Sewing  machine;  two-piece  wall 
unit,  includes  TV  and  bar  unit, 
Grace,  Ext.  3901  or  766-0473  eve- 
nings. 


Laptop  modem:  56K  3Com  Mega- 
hertz, 56K  Global  CSM  cellular 
model,  works  well,  fully  supported 
by  Windows,  766-1353  or 
mmcculla@uoguelph.ca. 


Solid  pine  twin  bunk  beds  with  stor- 
age drawers  and  mattresses,  desk 
with  hutch/bookshelf  and  chair, 
night  table,  dresser,  Pat,  Ext.  2865. 


1990  Nissan  King  Cab,  4x2,  five- 
speed,  black  and  silver  with  cap, 
AM/FM/cassette,  reliable,  139,000 
kilometres,  leave  message  at 
362-9289. 


1962  MG  Midget,  tan,  black  interior, 
runs  well,  44,000  miles,  has  never 
seen  a winter,  send  e-mail  to 
jwstewar@uoguelph.ca. 


1993  Mercury  Grand  Marquis  LS, 
navy,  loaded,  hitch,  180,000  km, 
822-0973. 


1991  Aerostar  extended,  3.0  litre, 
seven  passengers,  180,000  km,  good 
condition,  sell  certified  or  as  is, 
787-2797  or  wfung@uoguelph.ca. 


Double  sofa  bed,  deluxe  food  dehy- 
drator, Delta  10-inch  table  saw,  all 
used  once;  NEC  Versa  LX  Pentium  2 
notebook  computer,  837-1594  or 
dmohan@arts.uoguelph.ca. 


Wooden  table  and  four  chairs; 
woman’s  faux  fur  coat,  size  14/16; 
ghetto  blaster  with  CD,  cassette  and 
AM/FM  radio,  needs  some  repair; 
black  stenographer’s  chair;  two- 
piece  luggage;  brown  velvet  sofa  bed; 
standing  floor  lamp,  822-0786. 


Two  tandem  bicycles;  Cannondale 
single-frame  road  bicycle  with  aero 
bars;  Jack  Taylor  touring  bicycle, 
Ext.  3721,  837-1732  or  laid- 

lawm@uoguelph.ca. 


Kenmore  heavy-duty  dryer  and 
Maytag  washer,  good  condition; 
pullout  couch,  like  new;  L-shaped 
beige  couch,  two  pieces;  three  lawn 
mowers;  two  pine  tables;  double  bed, 
frame  wooden  box  with  slats;  wheel- 
barrow, Roto-Tiller,  Weed  Eater,  all 
in  good  condition,  Ext.  8793  or 
846-9244. 


Canon  inkjet  printer  BJC-210,  rarely 
used,  colour  cartridge;  Roland  EP-5 
digital  piano,  61  keys,  excellent  play 
and  sound;  1994  Ford  Escort  wagon, 
remote  starter,  roof  rack,  runs  well, 
passed  e-test,  787-2797  or 

wfung@uoguelph.ca. 


Membership  to  Exclusively  Wo- 
men’s Fitness  Centre  in  Stone  Road 
Mall,  runs  until  Dec.  31,  unlimited 
access  to  all  services,  Richelle, 
837-1289. 
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Chesterfield  and  matching  chair, 
light  cream  colour  with  floral  stripe 
pattern,  Scotchgarded,  rarely  used, 
Ext.  4900. 


Fresh  honey,  excellent  colour  and 
flavour,  Ext.  4947  or  leave  message  at 
519-638-2391. 


Three-drawer  office  desk,  dark  grey; 
three-cushion  chesterfield,  beige  and 
brown;  chrome  TV  stand;  chrome 
kitchen  table  and  chairs;  coffee  table, 
Ext.  3561  or  821-5412  evenings. 


Philishave  electric  shaver;  chande- 
lier, old  bronze  finish;  oval  frosted 
white  glass  drop  lights;  Electrohome 
501  air  conditioner;  Prince  CDs;  stu- 
dent chair;  country-style  calendar 
holder;  Encyclopedia  Bfittanica  Book 
of  the  Year  from  1959  to  1988;  white 
mini-blinds  for  large  window;  fabric 
Levolor  vertical  blinds,  honey-gold 
colour;  peach  curtains;  drapery  rod 
with  nylon  slides,  767-0574. 


Parking  spot  close  to  Rodgers  and 
Edinburgh  Road,  reasonable  rate, 
Matt,  leave  message  at  836-6927  or 
send  e-mail  to  matcoombs@hot- 
mail.com. 


Computer  desk  in  good  condition, 
835-2843  or  zzhang@uoguelph.ca. 


Four-bedroom  home  in  Guelph 
from  January  to  August  2002  in 
exchange  for  five-bedroom  home  in 
Alberta  while  husband  completes 
degree  at  U of  G,  403-556-2088  or 
bdowell@mountainview.ab.ca. 


Three  tickets  for  College  of  Arts  fall 
convocation,  Oct.  16,  send  e-mail  to 
meghan_cameron@yahoo.ca. 


AVAILABLE 


Certified  arborist  for  removal  and 
pruning  of  trees,  three  years’  experi- 
ence, Chris,  821-1427  or  bennettc@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


SPRING  CLEANING 

• CARPETS 

• UPHOLSTERY  

• AREA  RUGS  STJrM^K- 

• AIR  DUCT  CLEANING 

836-7340  RESIDENTIAL  * COMMERCIAL 


Business  With  A View 


Meetings  In  Style 

Let  us  help  you  create 
your  next  corporate  event 

► your  company's  AGM 
»•  the  media  conference 

► a new  product  launch 

► a client  appreciation 

► your  major  anniversary 

► or  a guest  speaker 

Call  519.837.5662 
ext  2804 

Run 


\v\v\v.  nvt'n'un.guelph.on.ca 


IP  I , 


Textbooks:  The  Cellby Cooper;  Ecol- 
ogy by  Begon,  Harper,  Townsend; 
Calculus  by  Thomas  and  Finney;  Key 
of  Organisms  in  the  Speed  River  by 
Mackie;  Microbiology  by  Black;  free 
dresser  and  microwave  to  be  picked 
up,  send  e-mail  to  mayme_00@ 
yahoo.ca. 


FOR  RENT 


Four-bedroom  older  home  suitable 
for  small  family,  adjacent  to  Univer- 
sity campus,  fenced  yard,  appliances, 
yearly  lease,  $1,500  a month  plus 
utilities,  767-5003  or  redweb@ 
uoguelph.ca. 

Room  in  shared  house,  15-minute 
walk  to  campus,  located  behind 
Stone  Road  Mall,  female  preferred, 
Jaimee  or  Heather,  822-1345  or 
jmariani@uoguelph.ca. 


Room  in  family  home,  south  end, 
on  bus  route,  non-smoker  pre- 
ferred, $350  a month  inclusive, 
Rose  or  Brad,  824-0235. 

Bachelor  apartment,  close  to  cam- 
pus, $425  a month,  Pat,  821-4992. 

Two-bedroom  apartment  in  cen- 
tury stone  house,  private  one-acre 
setting,  appliances,  parking,  $995  a 
month,  824-1773. 


WANTED 


Person  wanted  for  part-time  farm 
duties,  milking  experience  a must, 
located  close  to  town,  822-3147  or 
822-3148. 

Small  good-quality  freezer,  767- 
6614  evenings. 

Certified  car  for  under  $1,500  for 
local  driving,  822-0786. 

Four-bedroom  house  or  town- 
house  for  sabbatical  professor  and 
family  from  January  2002  to 
December  2003,  David,  Ext.  2747. 


Ride  from  Toronto  to  Guelph,  leav- 
ing Toronto  at  7: 15  a.m.  and  return- 
ing at  12:30  p.m.  Monday,  Wednes- 
day and  Friday,  Tony,  416-588- 
0791. 


Hair  weaves, 
767-2557. 


leave  message  at 


Woman’s  diamond  solitaire  ring, 
white-gold  band,  lost  around  Aug. 
31,  reward,  824-0893. 

Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  staff,  faculty,  students,  alumni  and 
retirees  of  the  University.  Submit 
items  to  Level  4 of  the  University 
Centre,  fax  to  824-7962  or  send 
e-mail  to  l.graham@exec.uoguelph. 


No  student  should  settle  for  average. 

A personalized  program  will  give  your  child  the 
confidence  to  succeed.  Oxford  helps  students  achieve 
higher  marks  and  gain  more  confidence  as  they  develop 
new  skills  for  success  in  school  and  life. 

Call  Today!  OXFORD 

51 1 Edinburgh  Rd.  S LEARNING  CENTRES’* 

Guelph  826*5365  www.oxfordlearning.com 

READING  • WRITING  • SPELLING  • FRENCH  ■ MATH  • STUDY  SKILLS 


University  Club  of  Guelph 

University  Centre,  5th  Floor 
University  of  Guelph 

THERE  IS  NO 
FREE  LUNCH! 

(For  Non-Members) 

Effective  through  May  24,  2002,  University  Club  members  will  receive 
their  first  hot  lunch  entree,  sandwich  or  salad  bar  of  each  week  free 
of  charge.  The  value  of  the  free  entries  is  approximately  equal 
to  membership  dues.  When  members  actually  buy  their  lunch,  they  pay 
25%  less  than  non-members.  Non-members  who  like  to  pay  full  prices 
are  encouraged  to  visit  the  club  often! 

New  members  are  welcome.  The  entree  program  begins 
as  soon  as  the  membership  card  is  issued. 
Application  forms  are  available  at  the  bar. 
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ARBORETUM 


Interpretive  horticulturist  Henry 
Kock  offers  a shrub  identification 
course  Oct.  19  from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
Cost  is  $35.  Registration  and  pay- 
ment are  required  by  Oct.  5.  On  Oct. 
22  at  1:30  p.m.,  Kock  leads  a walk 
focusing  on  the  “World  of  Trees.” 
Cost  is  $15.  Register  by  Oct.  8.  Kock 
also  presents  a workshop  on  tree 
identification  Oct.  25  or  26  from  9 
a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Cost  is  $35.  Register  by 
Oct.  11.  Call  Ext.  4110. 


Mary  Ellen  Hougham  hosts  “Our 
Sacred  Earth:  Spirituality  and  Art 
Retreat”  Oct.  21  from  9:30  a.m.  to 
12:30  p.m.  Cost  is  $25.  Registration 
and  payment  are  due  Oct.  5. 


Naturalist  Chris  Earley  leads  a work- 
shop on  winter  birds  Oct.  24  from  9 
a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Cost  is  $45.  Registra- 
tion and  payment  are  required  by 
Oct.  10. 


ART  CENTRE 


Judith  Nasby,  director  of  the  Mac- 
donald Stewart  Art  Centre,  will  give 
a gallery  talk  on  the  exhibit  “Inuit 
Art  1950-2000”  Oct.  9 at  11  a.m.  at 
the  centre. 


The  art  centre  hosts  an  opening 
reception  for  the  exhibition  “Caro- 
lyn Riddell:  Carrying  Place”  Oct.  1 1 
at  7:30  p.m.  Riddell  will  give  an 
artist’s  talk  Oct.  16  at  noon. 


The  art  centre’s  annual  “Framed” 
exhibition,  featuring  artworks  by  40 
prominent  artists,  continues  until 
Nov.  10,  when  the  works  will  be  auc- 
tioned off.  Tickets  for  the  auction 
party  are  $35  and  are  available  at  the 
art  centre  info  desk. 


Martha  Kelleher,  assistant  curator 
for  European  art  at  the  Art  Gallery  of 
Ontario,  will  give  a talk  on  the  AGO 
touring  exhibition  “Antiquity  Revis- 
ited” Oct.  15  at  2:30  p.m.  The  show 
opens  at  the  art  centre  Nov.  22. 


CONFERENCE 


The  rural  studies  PhD  program 
holds  its  second  annual  conference 
Oct.  12  from  8:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  at 
the  Cutten  Club.  This  year’s  theme  is 
“In  Search  of  . . . Sustainability, 
Rurality  and  Community.”  Keynote 
speaker  is  University  of  Toronto 
geographer  Michael  Bunce.  The 
conference  is  free  with  pre- 
registration.  To  pre-register,  send 
e-mail  to  Lee-Anne  Milburn  at  Imil- 
burn@uoguelph.ca  by  Oct.  5 at  4:30 
p.m.  Registration  at  the  door  is  $10 
for  students  and  $20  for  others. 


CONCERTS 


The  Thursday  noon-hour  concert 
series  continues  Oct.  4 with  the 
Musicians  in  Ordinary  featuring 
soprano  Hallie  Fishel  and  lutenist 
John  Edwards.  On  Oct.  11,  guitarist 
Ivan  Zilman  and  flutist  Margot 
Rydall  perform  works  by  Bach,  De 
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Falla  and  Debussy.  On  Oct.  18,  a 
vocal  recital  features  soprano  Lita 
Classen  and  pianist  Allan  Behan.  The 
concerts  are  held  in  MacKinnon  107. 


NOTICES 


U of  G continues  to  offer  employees 
the  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the 
Canada  Savings  Plan  through  auto- 
matic payroll  deduction.  Applica- 
tion forms  are  now  available  and 
must  be  completed  and  returned  to 
Human  Resources  by  Oct.  22.  A 
minimum  contribution  of  $4  per 
pay  is  required,  and  deductions  will 
begin  with  the  Dec.  6 pay.  For  more 
information,  call  Susan  Thompson 
at  Ext.  6148. 


Human  Resources  is  again  offering  a 
wide  variety  of  faculty  and  staff 
development  opportunities  this 
semester.  They  include  computer 
and  Web-related  courses,  work- 
safety  sessions  and  personal  develop- 
ment workshops  such  as  “Switch  on 
Your  Brain”  and  “Refining  Your 
Interpersonal  Skills.”  A complete  list 
of  offerings  has  been  distributed 
across  campus  and  is  also  available 
on  the  Web  at  www.uoguelph.ca/ 
HR/training/index.  Registration  is 
on  a first-come,  first-served  basis 
through  telephone  registration  only, 
beginning  Oct.  4 at  8:30  a.m. 


The  Laurentian  chapter  of  the  Soci- 
ety for  Environmental  Toxicology 
and  Chemistry  presents  Mark  Gold- 
berg of  GlobalTox  discussing  his 
involvement  in  the  Eastview  landfill 
evaluation  at  a dinner  meeting  Oct. 
1 1 from  6:30  to  9 p.m.  at  the  Shake- 
speare Arms.  Tickets  are  $12  for 
members  and  $14  for  non-members. 
RSVP  by  Oct.  9 to  Ext.  2426  or  lvan- 
derv@lrs.uoguelph.ca. 


The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  is  offering  a class 
on  relaxation  and  stress  manage- 
ment skills  beginning  Oct.  9 at  noon 
inUC  103.  Cost  is  $40  for  U of  G stu- 
dents, $60  for  UGSA  members  and 
$120  for  others.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Ext.  2662  or  visit  the  Web 
site  www.uoguelph.ca/~ksomers. 


The  National  Institute  of  Nutrition 
will  hold  a competition  for  a post- 
doctoral fellowship  award  to  begin 
July  2002.  Guidelines  for  the  pro- 
gram are  available  from  the  Web  site 
www.nin.ca.  The  deadline  for  appli- 
cations is  Nov.  1. 


“Breast  of  Canada,”  a 2002  calendar 
supporting  breast  health  and  breast 
cancer  research,  has  been  produced 
by  U of  G graduate  Sue  Richards, 
founder  of  the  local  Art  Jam  project. 
The  calendar  features  photos  of 
Guelph-area  women  by  Melanie  Gil- 
lis  and  is  available  at  various  local 
retail  outlets,  including  Macondo 
Books,  Wild  Rose,  the  Stone  Store 
and  the  Bookshelf. 


The  International  Development 
Research  Centre  offers  the  Bentley 
Fellowship,  a $20,000  award  for 


Canadian  or  developing-country 
students  or  researchers  with  a uni- 
versity degree  in  agriculture,  forestry 
or  biology  who  wish  to  undertake 
post-graduate  applied  on-farm 
research  in  a developing  country 
with  co-operating  farmers.  For 
details,  visit  the  Web  site  www.idrc. 
ca/awards/ebentinf.html. 


Saturn  Canada  is  offering  five  $1,500 
scholarships  to  female  Canadian 
post-secondary  students  who  dem- 
onstrate outstanding  achievements. 
Applicants  must  submit  a 500-word 
essay.  Application  forms  are  avail- 
able from  student  financial  aid 
offices  or  at  www.saturncanada. 
com.  Submission  deadline  is  Oct.  29. 


Rev.  Lucy  Reid  of  U of  G’s  Multi- 
Faith  Resource  Centre  is  offering  a 
one-day  retreat  focusing  on  wellness 
and  spirituality  Oct.  20  at  Speedside 
United  Church.  The  day  will  include 
meditation,  gentle  yoga,  journalling 
and  prayer.  Cost  is  $20.  Call  Ext. 
2390  to  register. 


The  Academic  Relations  Unit  of  the 
Canadian  High  Commission  in  Lon- 
don, England,  maintains  a list  of  vis- 
iting Canadian  academics  who  are 
willing  to  take  part  in  conferences 
and  seminars  or  give  lectures  at  Brit- 
ish universities  in  the  various  fields 
of  Canadian  studies.  Anyone  who 
plans  to  visit  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  2001/2002  academic  year 
and  would  like  to  be  added  to  the  list 
should  contact  Vivien  Hughes  at 
vivien.hughes@dfait-maeci.gc.ca  or 
fax  to  +44  20  7258  6476. 


The  Society  for  the  Interdisciplinary 
Study  of  Social  Imagery  is  calling  for 
papers  for  its  12,h  annual  conference, 
to  be  held  Feb.  28  to  March  2,  2002, 
in  Colorado  Springs.  This  year’s 
theme  is  “The  Image  of  the  Outsider 
in  Literature,  Media  and  Society.”  A 
one-page  abstract  or  panel  proposal 
with  abstracts  must  be  submitted  by 
Dec.  3.  Fax  to  719-549-2705  or  e- 
mail  to  outsider@uscolo.edu.  For 
more  information,  contact  Will 
Wright  at  719-549-2538  or 
wright@uscolo.edu. 


SEMINARS 


The  fall  biochemistry  seminar  series 
kicks  off  Oct.  3 with  chemist  Michael 
Palmer  of  the  University  of  Waterloo 
discussing  “Structure  and  Function 
of  Bacterial  Pore-Forming  Toxins” 
and  continues  Oct.  18  with  Prof. 
Brad  Hanna,  Biomedical  Sciences, 
explaining  “Ion  Channel  Diseases  of 
Domestic  Animals.”  The  seminars 
begin  at  noon  in  MacNaughton  222. 


The  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  presents  Jean  Lessard 
of  Sherbrooke  University  consider- 
ing “The  Electrocatalytic  Hydroge- 
nation of  Organic  Compounds:  Syn- 
thetic and  Mechanistic  Aspects”  Oct. 
4 at  3:15  p.m.  in  MacNaughton  222. 


The  Department  of  Microbiology 
presents  Prof.  Cecil  Forsberg  dis- 


cussing “The  ‘Enviropig’:  A Snap- 
shot of  the  Benefit  of  Microbial 
Genes  to  Animal  Agriculture”  Oct.  4 
at  2 p.m.  in  OVC  1714. 


“On  Intermediate  Measures  of  Ine- 
quality” is  the  focus  of  Buhong 
Zheng  of  the  University  of  Colorado 
at  Denver  in  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics seminar  series  Oct.  5.  On 
Oct.  12,  Shin’ichi  Hirota  of  Waseda 
University  considers  “Stock  Market 
Experiments.”  Beverly  Lapham  of 
Queen’s  University  discusses  “Real 
Exchange  Rate  Fluctuations  and  the 
Dynamics  of  Retail  Trade  Industries 
on  the  U.S. -Canada  Border”  Oct.  19. 
The  seminars  begin  at  3:30  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  237. 


Next  up  in  the  Department  of  Phys- 
ics seminar  series  are  Alan  Denton  of 
North  Dakota  State  University  dis- 
cussing “Charged  Macromolecules: 
From  Interactions  to  Phase  Transi- 
tions” Oct.  9 and  Prof.  John 
Dutcher,  Physics,  Oct.  16.  The  semi- 
nars are  at  4 p.m.  in  MacNaughton 
113. 


The  Axelrod  Institute  of  Ichthyol- 
ogy’s seminar  series  features  PhD 
student  Ken  Oakes,  Zoology,  dis- 
cussing “Oxidative  Stress  in  Fish 
Exposed  to  Industrial  Effluents”  Oct. 
10  at  1:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod  168.  On 
Oct.  16,  post-doc  Ron  Griffiths, 
Zoology,  considers  “Hot  and  Cold 
Lampreys”  at  12:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod 
168. 


“A  Closer  Look  at  Core  Oligosaccha- 
ride in  E.  coli  and  Salmonella  spp .”  is 
the  focus  of  graduate  student  Natalia 
Kaniuk  in  the  Department  of  Micro- 
biology graduate  student  seminar 
Oct.  12  at  noon  in  Food  Science  128. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services  presents 
a learning  technologies  Design  Cafr 
focusing  on  OAC’s  World  of  Work 
skills  development  program  Oct.  5 
from  11:30  a.m.  to  1:30  p.m.  in  the 
Group  Viewing  Room  in  the 
McLaughlin  Library.  Register  online 
at  www.tss.uoguelph.ca/scripts/reg- 
ister/main.cfm. 


TSS’s  fall  workshop  series  for  cam- 
pus instructors  continues  with 
“Multimedia  for  Teaching”  Oct.  10, 
“Teaching  With  PowerPoint:  The 
Basics”  Oct.  11,  “WebCT  3.5: 
Hands-on  for  First-Time  Users” 
Oct.  16,  “Designing  for  the  Web: 
Good  Practices”  Oct.  19,  "Burning 
CD-ROMs”  Oct.  24,  “Teaching 
With  PowerPoint:  Advanced”  Oct. 
25  and  “HTML  II:  Creating  a Course 
Web  Site”  Oct.  29.  Detailed  descrip- 
tions are  available  on  the  Web  at 
www.tss.uoguelph.ca.  Online  regis- 
tration is  required. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  Rachael 
Woram,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Zoology,  is  Oct.  4 at  2 
p.m.  in  Axelrod  265A.  The  thesis  is 


“Construction  of  a Genetic  Linkage 
Map  for  Arctic  Char  ( Salvelinus 
alpinus)  and  Comparative  Mapping 
With  Adantic  Salmon,  Brown  Trout 
and  Rainbow  Trout.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Roy  Danzmann. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Ingrid  Marchand,  Human  Biol- 
ogy and  Nutritional  Sciences,  is  Oct. 
12  at  1 p.m.  in  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  336.  The  thesis  is  “A 
Quantitative  Analysis  of  the  Subcel- 
lular  Distribution  of  Glycogen  in 
Human  Skeletal  Muscle.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Terry  Graham. 


The  final  examination  of  Deepan- 
anda  Herath,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics and  Business,  is  Oct.  12  at  1 
p.m.  in  MacLachlan  107.  The  thesis 
is  “An  Economic  Analysis  of  Struc- 
tural Changes  in  the  Sri  Lankan  Tea 
Industry.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Alfons  Weersink. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


The  16th  annual  Guelph  Studio  Tour, 
featuring  the  work  of  31  artists 
located  in  and  around  downtown 
Guelph,  runs  Oct.  12  to  14.  For  more 
information,  visit  the  Web  site 
www.guelphstudiotour.ca. 


The  Guelph  Arts  Festival,  a weekend 
of  visual  arts,  poetry,  dance,  music, 
media  -arts— and  -children’s  -work- 
shops, runs  Oct.  12  to  14.  For  details, 
visit  the  Web  site  www.art-in- 
guelph.com. 


The  Elora  Festival  Singers  present  a 
“Choral  Harvest:  Music  and  Read- 
ings for  Thanksgiving”  Oct.  6 at  8 
p.m.  at  St.  John’s  Church  in  Elora. 
The  performance  will  feature  a vari- 
ety of  inspirational  pieces  accompa- 
nied by  organist  Michael  Bloss  and 
readings  by  actor  Colin  Fox.  A recep- 
tion with  the  artists  will  follow.  For 
tickets,  call  846-9694.  For  more 
details,  visit  the  Web  site  www.elo- 
rafestivalsingers.org. 


The  Guelph  Spring  Festival  will 
launch  its  Prelude  concert  series 
with  a performance  by  pianist  Gila 
Goldstein  Oct.  6 at  8 p.m.  at  the  new 
Guelph  Youth  Music  Centre,  75  Car- 
digan St.  She  will  perform  works  by 
Bach,  David  Ben-Haim,  Schumann 
and  Alberto  Ginastera.  Tickets  are 
available  at  the  door  or  from  the 
River  Run  Centre  box  office  at 
763-3000. 


The  Royal  City  Quilters  Guild  meets 
Oct.  9 at  7:30  p.m.  at  Westwood 
United  Church  on  Willow  Road.  For 
more  information,  call  Lisa  Fletcher 
at  763-4668. 


U.S.  bishop  John  Spong,  author  of 
Rescuing  the  Bible  From  Fundamen- 
talism and  Why  Christianity  Must 
Change  or  Die,  will  speak  Oct.  6 at  8 
p.m.  at  St.  George’s  Anglican 
Church,  99  Woolwich  St.  Tickets  are 
available  at  the  Bookshelf  or  at  the 
door. 
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3 SHORT  story  wins  prestigious 
award. 


Dragon  Boat  Symbol  of  Hope,  Strength 

Breast  cancer  survivors  boost  health  and  self-esteem,  raise  awareness  of  the  disease 


4 GROUP  to  study  implications 
of  genomics,  biotechnology. 


5 SPARK  program  burns  bright. 


6 CANADIAN  agriculture  goes 
from  strength  to  strength. 


7 Victim  of  drunk  driver  takes 
things  one  day  at  a time. 


Physicist 

Wins 

Polanyi 

Prize 


Award  cites  innovative 


work  in  early  career 


Prof.  Carl  Svensson 


FOR  the  second  time  in  recent 
years,  a new  faculty  member  in 
the  Department  of  Physics  has  won 
a prestigious  John  Charles  Polanyi 
Prize. 

Prof.  Carl  Svensson,  who  joined 
U of  G Jan.  1 , is  one  of  five  Ontario 
recipients  of  the  annual  prize. 
Worth  $15,000,  it  recognizes  early 
but  significant  and  innovative  work 
in  the  fields  of  physics,  chemistry, 
physiology  or  medicine,  literature 
and  economics. 

“I  was  thrilled  by  the  announce- 
ment,” says  Svensson.  “Prof. 
Polanyi  is  one  of  Ontario’s  — and 
Canada’s  — truly  great  scientists 
and  individuals.  The  award  is  a 
great  honour.” 

Continued  on  page  10 


ONE  SUNNY  AFTERNOON  in 
September,  pink  carnations 
floated  on  the  water  as  dozens  of 
women  silently  paddled  eight 
brightly  painted  dragon-shaped 
boats  along  Stratford’s  Avon  River. 
One  by  one,  they  glided  beneath  a 
bridge,  where  two  performers  from 
the  Stratford  Festival  sang  “You’ll 
Never  Walk  Alone.” 

It  was  an  unforgettable  tribute  to 
women  with  breast  cancer  — those 
who  have  died  and  those  who  sur- 
vive, and  it  left  not  a dry  eye  in  the 
boat,  says  Marlene  Joffiet,  a member 
of  the  Guelph  and  Wellington 
BreastStrokes  Dragon  Boat  Team. 

The  Stratford  event  stands  out  in 
her  mind  and  the  minds  of  her  team- 
mates because  it  was  the  first  time 
they  had  seen  so  many  breast  cancer 
survivor  teams  together  at  one 
dragon  boat  festival.  In  all,  there 
were  eight  teams  from  across  On- 
tario, each  with  at  least  22  members. 

Dragon  boat  racing  arises  from 
Chinese  tradition.  Its  popularity  is 
surging  in  North  America  as  more 
and  more  communities  hold  races 
each  year.  It’s  also  become  a focus  for 
teams  of  breast  cancer  survivors  who 
see  it  as  a fun  way  to  achieve  better 
health  and  self-esteem  and  to  raise 
awareness  about  the  disease. 

“When  you  get  in  the  boat,  again 


you  are  fighting  something,”  says 
Jofriet.  “In  some  ways,  you’re  defy- 
ing what’s  happening.  You’re  like  a 
warrior  going  to  war,  and  you  hear 
the  beating  of  the  drum,  the  paddles 
are  thrashing  the  water  and  the  boat 
is  moving,  kicking  forward.” 

Jofriet  completed  radiation  ther- 
apy last  December  and  joined  the 
group  in  January,  at  the  insistence  of 
her  husband,  Jan,  University  profes- 
sor emeritus  in  the  School  of  Engi- 
neering. She  trained  all  winter,  but 
suffered  a setback  in  March  when 
she  fell  and  fractured  her  spine.  That 
didn’t  stop  her  from  competing 
when  race  season  arrived  three 
months  later,  however. 

“I  was  absolutely  determined  I 
was  getting  in  that  boat,”  she  says.  “It 
was  the  most  delightful  moment  in 
my  life  . . . it’s  hard  to  describe  it  in 
words.  It  was  wonderful.” 

The  team’s  coach,  Pat  Richards, 

fitness  program  in  the  Department 
of  Athletics,  says  the  dragon  is  a sym- 
bol of  strength  and  hope  for  the 
team.  “The  women  relate  to  the 
dragon  in  terms  of  who  they  are  and 
the  challenge  they  live  with.  Surviv- 
ing breast  cancer  doesn’t  mean  it’s 
over.  They  are  living  with  it  and  sur- 
viving it  all  the  time.” 

Continued  on  page  9 


Members  of  the  Guelph  and  Wellington  BreastStrokes  Dragon  Boat 
Team  train  at  the  Athletics  Centre.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


Dairy  Industry  Leader  Is  New  Associate  VP 


Core  will  promote  benefits , opportunities  created  through  OMAFRA  partnership 


I OHN  Core,  former  chair  of  the 
J Dairy  Farmers  of  Ontario  (DFO) 
and  former  president  of  the  Dairy 
Farmers  of  Canada,  has  been 
appointed  associate  vice-president 
(research,  agri-food  and  partner- 
ships), effective  Oct.  9. 

Core  will  be  responsible  for  pro- 
moting the  benefits  and  opportuni- 
ties created  through  the  University’s 
partnership  agreement  with  the  On- 
tario Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food 
and  Rural  Affairs  (OMAFRA)  and 
will  play  a central  role  in  administer- 
ing the  partnership.  His  other  re- 
sponsibilities include  expanding 
partnership  opportunities  in  the 
agri-food  sector  and  strengthening 
Guelph’s  leadership  position  in 
agri-food  research. 

“John’s  strategic  thinking,  expe- 
rience and  understanding  of  the 
agri-food  industry  on  a provincial, 
national  and  international  basis  are 
exactly  what  we  need  to  build  con- 


John  Core 


sensus  in  a highly  complex  agri-food 
research  and  development  environ- 
ment,” says  Prof.  Alan  Wildeman, 
vice-president  (research).  “He  is  re- 
spected by  his  colleagues  and  peers, 
and  with  his  industry  and  govern- 
ment relations  background,  he  will 


bring  fresh  perspectives  to  our  re- 
search enterprise.  His  appointment 
follows  an  extensive  search  and  the 
review  of  excellent  candidates.” 

As  DFO  chair  from  1990  until 
earlier  this  year,  Core  was  pivotal  in 
connecting  dairy  farmers’  needs  with 
research  policies  and  priorities.  Dur- 
ing his  tenure,  he  expanded  the 
DFO’s  yearly  investment  in  dairy  re- 
search to  about  $1  million.  Dairy  is 
Ontario’s  biggest  agri-food  industry, 
and  the  DFO  is  responsible  for  mar- 
keting $1.4  billion  worth  of  milk  a 
year  from  Ontario  dairy  farmers  and 
representing  their  interests. 

Core  also  served  as  president  of 
the  Dairy  Farmers  of  Canada  from 
1999  to  2001,  dealing  with  interna- 
tional trade  and  supply  management 
issues  and  working  to  create  national 
partnerships  and  promote  dairy  re- 
search. 

Core  has  ties  with  U of  G dating 
back  more  than  30  years.  He 


graduated  from  OAC  with  a B.Sc.  in 
agriculture  in  1970  and  an  M.Sc.  in 
1972.  He  then  worked  as  a lecturer  at 
Ridgetown  College  — now  part  of 
the  University  — teaching  courses  in 
dairy  and  beef  production,  ruminant 
nutrition,  animal  evaluation,  and 
leadership  and  meeting  organi- 
zation. He  later  became  the  senior 
manager  of  Ridgetown's  dairy  and 
beef  herds  and  provided  dairy  and 
beef  extension  consultation  to  farm 
clients. 

Wildeman  expresses  gratitude  to 
members  of  the  associate  VP  search 
committee  for  their  work:  acting 
CBS  dean  Anthony  Clarke;  Prof.  Bob 
Friendship,  Population  Medicine; 
Tracey  Alberico  of  Human  Re- 
sources; graduate  student  Melissa 
Fortin  of  the  School  of  Engineering; 
Prof.  Bev  Hale,  Land  Resource  Sci- 
ence; Prof.  David  Castle,  Philosophy; 
and  staff  member  Judy  Tack  of  the 
OVC  dean’s  office. 
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Are  you  looking  for  a 
REWARDING  CAREER? 
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STUDENT  SPRIN6  BREAK  • 

ALL  INCLUSIVE 
FROM  $799.00 
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— GOURMET  MARKET - 


Fresh  from  our  kilchen . . . 

HOT  TAKE-OUT  SUPPERS 

• Turkey  Breast  Parmesan 
• Garlic  & Parmesan  Mashed  Potatoes 
• Glazed  Carrots  & Cashews 
• Storemade  Chicken  Noodle  Soup 

“Fast  food  goes  gourmet” 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 
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Sat.  9-6 
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Recruiting  the  Very  Best  Faculty  and  Staff 


Nearly  40  per  cent  of 
Guelph’s  current  faculty  will 
retire  over  the  next  decade.  In 
addition  to  the  estimated  240  new 
faculty  needed  to  replace  them,  the 
University  will  have  to  attract  up  to 
200  more  faculty  members  to 
accommodate  the  student  growth 
expected  from  the  double  cohort  in 
2003  and  beyond.  Faculty  will  also 
need  to  be  recruited  for  the  Guelph- 
Humber  programs. 

On  the  staff  side,  20  per  cent  of 
the  current  workforce  will  retire  be- 
tween now  and  2010.  This  trans- 
lates into  about  50  replacement 
staff  per  year  in  that  period.  The 
challenge  in  the  coming  year  will  be 
to  match  the  staff  recruitment  plans 
for  growth  in  support  staff  to  the 
projected  growth  in  faculty  and  to 
achieve  these  within  the  budgets 
available,  says  provost  Alastair 
Summerlee.  To  ensure  adequate  re- 
sources, the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities  is  advocating  full  grant 
funding  by  government  for  the  ex- 
panded enrolment. 

To  deal  with  the  challenge  of  re- 
cruiting and  retaining  the  very  best 
faculty  and  staff,  the  University  has 
taken  a number  of  important  steps. 

For  faculty,  the  provost’s  office 
has  established  the  Advisory  Group 
on  Faculty  Recruitment  and  Reten- 
tion. To  date,  the  group  has: 

• Streamlined  the  new-faculty  hir- 
ing process.  Key  features  include  a 
more  intensive  pre-recruitment 
planning  phase  enabling  deans  and 
chairs  to  initiate  searches  and  make 
firm  offers  of  employment  earlier  in 
the  process. 

• Launched  a faculty  recruitment 
Web  site  that  consolidates  all  fac- 
ulty postings  and  markets  U of  G to 
prospective  employees.  Since  its 
activation  in  March,  it  has  had 
nearly  20,000  visits. 

• Adopted  an  integrated  and  insti- 
tutional approach  to  increasing  the 
University’s  profile  in  print  and  on 
the  Web,  domestically  and  abroad. 
To  this  end,  it  is  producing  a faculty 
recruitment  brochure  that  will  be 
available  to  departments  in  early 


November.  U of  G employers  will 
be  able  to  take  this  document  to 
meetings  and  job  fairs,  in  and  out- 
side Canada.  The  brochure  will  also 
point  to  the  faculty  recruitment 
Web  site,  which  will  be  enhanced 
with  the  incorporation  of  addi- 
tional information  (e.g.,  details 
about  benefits,  new-faculty  pro- 
files) and  links  to  other  key 
resources.  To  ensure  broader  inter- 
national exposure,  a U of  G profile 
will  also  be  posted  on  the  Web  site 
of  The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion. 

• Developed  folders  with  informa- 
tion about  U of  G and  the  city. 
These  are  available  to  departments 
for  candidates  and  interviewees. 
They  were  also  provided  to  all  new 
faculty  attending  Teaching  Support 
Services’  orientation  this  summer. 

In  2001/02,  the  advisory  group 
will  explore  options  for  helping 
partners  of  new  faculty  find  em- 
ployment in  the  local  community, 
enhancing  support  for  new  em- 
ployees’ transition  to  the  Guelph 
community  and  identifying  topic 
areas  for  a series  of  workshops  with 
chairs  around  recruitment  and  hir- 
ing concerns.  A review  will  also  be 
undertaken  to  gather  information 
on  retention  issues. 

In  addition,  the  provost’s  office 
is  developing  a recruitment  data- 
base and  reviewing  ways  that  re- 
search/laboratory start-up  packages 
and  support  can  be  developed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  incoming  faculty. 
Other  planned  activities  include: 

• Identifying  new  ways  of  recogniz- 
ing and  rewarding  faculty  and  staff 
who  make  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  institution. 

• Enhancing  support  to  sessional 
and  contractually  limited  employ- 
ees. 

• Improving  faculty  training  pro- 
grams. 

In  the  area  of  planning  for  staff 
recruitment,  several  important 
measures  have  been  taken.  The 
University’s  Planning  Steering 
Group  recently  produced  a report 
tided  Facilities,  Infrastructure  and 


Institutional  Support  Service  Plan- 
ning and  the  Impact  of  the  Expanded 
Cohort. 

The  report  notes  that  institu- 
tional support  and  ancillary  units 
will  have  to  plan  personnel  growth 
based  on  assumptions  about  stu- 
dent and  faculty  growth,  the  impact 
of  such  growth  on  service  demands, 
available  space  and  budgetary  im- 
plications. The  planning  will  not 
only  have  to  be  integrated  with  aca- 
demic planning  but  will  also  have  to 
be  achieved  within  the  context  of 
fiscal  constraints. 

Staff  planning  will  also  have  to 
consider  areas  where  there  may  be 
particular  challenges  in  recruiting 
and  training  staff,  either  because 
the  field  is  especially  competitive  or 
because  there  is  a lack  of  expertise, 
requiring  that  training  be  provided. 
Other  challenges  identified  include 
the  need  to  develop  more  flexible 
employment  arrangements  both  to 
balance  work  and  family  and  the 
University’s  changing  needs,  and 
restructuring  organizational  units 
to  accommodate  and  provide  for 
change. 

The  vice-president  (finance  and 
administration)  and  the  provost 
will  establish  a working  group  to  so- 
licit and  analyse  data  from  manag- 
ers in  administrative,  student 
support  and  ancillary  units  on  their 
staffing  plans,  expected  service 
changes,  changes  in  organizational 
and  reporting  structures,  and  staff 
training  programs. 

Related  to  University  planning, 
this  issue  of  @Guelph  contains  a 
campus  master  plan  issue  sheet.  All 
members  of  the  University  commu- 
nity are  encouraged  to  fill  out  the 
sheet  and  return  it  by  Oct.  31  to 
Prof.  Jim  Taylor,  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture, co-ordinator  of  the  campus 
master  plan  review,  at  the  J.C.  Her- 
sey  Building.  The  issue  sheet  re- 
sponses can  also  be  e-mailed  to 
Taylor  at  jtaylor@pr.uoguelph.ca. 

A town  hall  meeting  on  the  cam- 
pus master  plan  is  being  held  Oct. 
17  at  noon  in  Peter  Clark  Hall.  It 
will  be  followed  by  a discussion  ses- 
sion from  1 to  4:30  p.m. 


Support  United  Way  Raffles 


Campus  United  Way  volun- 
teers are  selling  raffle  tickets  on 
a vacation  package  donated  by 
Golding  Travel  Ltd.  of  Guelph.  First 
prize  is  a week  at  a four-  or  five-star 
resort  worldwide.  Second  prize  is  a 
U of  G leather  jacket,  and  third  prize 
is  a getaway  night  for  two  at  the  Best 
Western  in  Guelph  and  20  per  cent 
off  dinner  at  Mirage  Restaurant. 


Tickets  are  $1  each  or  three  for  $2. 

The  Office  of  Research  is  also 
holding  a raffle.  The  prize  is  a night 
at  the  Sauble  River  Marina.  Tickets 
are  $2  each  or  three  for  $5  and  are 
available  from  Judy  O’Donnell  in 
the  Reynolds  Building,  Julie  Round 
in  the  University  Centre  or  Christine 
Taub  in  the  OMAFRA  building. 

Revenue  Control  staff  challenge 


other  units  on  campus  to  join  their 
effort  to  turn  bosses  into  baldies. 
They’ve  convinced  Glenn  White,  as- 
sistant vice-president  (financial 
services),  to  shave  his  head  for  the 
United  Way,  but  they  need  pledges 
of  $500  by  Dec.  4.  Call  Andrea  Klein 
at  Ext.  3315  or  Pat  Duggan  at  Ext. 
2865,  or  drop  off  your  $5  donation 
at  Revenue  Control  on  UC  Level  4. 
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ATHLETICS  CENTRE 
USERS  URGED  TO 
LOCK  UP  BELONGINGS 

University  police  are 
reminding  users  of  the 
Mitchell  Athletics  Centre  to 
lock  up  their  belongings 
because  of  a large  number  of 
thefts  in  the  locker  rooms. 
Most  of  the  incidents  have 
occurred  in  the  men’s 
locker  room  and  men’s  var- 
sity team  rooms  between 
noon  and  5 p.m.,  says  com- 
munity liaison  officer  Robin 
Begin.  Items  being  stolen 
include  wallets,  money,  cell  phones 
and  clothing.  “Most  of  the  thefts 
are  taking  place  because  people 
aren’t  locking  their  lockers,”  says 
Begin.  “Sometimes  they’re  just  in 
the  shower  10  feet  away.”  She  adds 
that  people  should  avoid  bringing 
valuables  to  the  centre  because 
some  locks  are  being  cut  off  by 
thieves.  She  asks  that  anyone  notic- 
ing suspicious  behaviour  in  the 
change  rooms  report  it  at  Ext.  2245. 


TOWN  HALL  MEETING  SET 

Prof.  Alastair  Summerlee,  provost 
and  vice-president  (academic), 
invites  faculty  and  staff  to  attend  an 
informal  town  hall  meeting  on 
“Academic  Issues  2001/02”  Oct.  26 
from  noon  to  1:30  p.m.  in  Room 
230  of  the  MacKinnon  Building. 
People  are  encouraged  to  bring 
their  lunch. 


SCHOFIELD  LECTURE  OCT.  18 

Prof.  Carlton  Gyles,  Pathobiology, 
will  give  the  Ontario  Veterinary 
College’s  2001  Schofield  Memorial 
Lecture  Oct.  18  at  2:30  p.m.  in 
Room  1714  of  the  OVC  Lifetime 
Learning  Centre.  A leading  expert 
on  E.  colt  infection,  Gyles  will  speak 
on  “Living  With  E.  coli."  The 
Schofield  Memorial  Lecture  Series 
was  established  in  1970  to  honour 
the  contributions  of  Frank 
Schofield,  an  OVC  graduate  and 
faculty  member  at  the  college  from 
1921  to  1955. 


CONSTRUCTION  RESCHEDULED 

Construction  to  install  a crosswalk 
on  South  Ring  Road  west  of  the 
University  Centre  exit,  which  was 
originally  slated  to  begin  Oct.  1 , did 
not  go  ahead  as  planned  because  of 
delays  encountered  by  the  city.  It’s 
now  expected  that  construction 
will  begin  Oct.  23  and  will  be  com- 
pleted by  Nov.  2.  Traffic  flow  is  to 
be  maintained  on  South  Ring 
Road,  but  may  be  reduced  to  two 
lanes.  For  more  information,  call 
Physical  Resources  at  Ext.  2009. 

APPLICATIONS  SOUGHT 
FOR  GORDON  NIXON 
LEADERSHIP  AWARDS 

Applications  are  now  being 
accepted  for  the  10  th  annual 
Gordon  Nixon  Leadership  Awards, 
which  provide  funding  tor  student 
involvement,  service  and  leader- 
ship initiatives.  Application  dead- 
line is  Nov.  1.  Forms  are  available 
from  Student  Affairs,  the  Univer- 
sity Centre  Info  Desk  and  student 
government  executives,  as  well  as 
on  the  Web  at  www.studentaf- 
fairs.uoguelph.ca. 


Short  Story  Wins  Top  Prize 


Library  staff  member  receives  prestigious  O.  Henry  Award 


Mary  Swan  was  home  from 
her  job  at  the  McLaughlin 
Library  last  January  nursing  a 
broken  ankle  and  feeling  blue  when 
she  got  a stunning  phone  call.  Not 
only  had  her  short  story  The  Deep 
been  selected  for  the  prestigious  O. 
Henry  Awards,  but  it  had  also  won 
first  prize. 

The  critical  acclaim  vaults  Swan 
into  the  ranks  of  such  authors  as 
Alice  Munro,  Joyce  Carol  Oates  and 
John  Updike.  It’s  the  highest  honour 
she’s  received  in  the  course  of  pub- 
lishing a dozen  stories  in  literary 
magazines  over  the  last  20  years. 

The  O.  Henry  Awards  are  among 
the  top  prizes  for  literature  in  North 
America.  They  are  given  each  year  to 
the  best  short  fiction  by  Canadian 
and  American  authors  published  in 
Canadian  and  American  magazines. 
All  of  the  3,000  or  so  stories  pub- 
lished over  the  course  of  a year  are 
reviewed  and  whittled  down  to 
about  two  dozen  that  make  up  the 
Prize  Stories:  The  O.  Henry  Awards 
collection. 

“It’s  very  flattering  and  gratifying 
to  have  my  work  appear  in  a volume 
with  writers  I’ve  been  reading  for 
years,”  says  Swan,  who  has  worked 
for  the  University  since  the  early 
1980s,  after  coming  here  to  complete 
her  honours  BA. 

The  Deep  is  a poetic  tale  about 
twin  sisters  and  their  experiences  in 
the  horror  and  confusion  of  the  First 
World  War.  It  was  first  published  in 
the  Summer  2000  issue  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Victoria’s  Malahat  Review. 

The  seed  for  the  story  came  to 
Swan  during  a conversation  with  a 
friend  who  was  reading  about  the 
war.  “She  came  across  a footnote 
about  an  incident  that  really  in- 
trigued me.  That  started  it  all  off.” 
Swan  worked  on  The  Deep  off 
and  on  for  10  years,  during  which 
she  read  extensively  about  the  war, 
especially  the  memoirs  of  women 
who  served  overseas. 

“What  really  struck  me  is  that  al- 
though they  weren’t  on  the  front 
lines,  they  put  up  with  terrible  con- 
ditions. But  their  attitude  was:  ‘Let’s 
get  on  with  it;  this  is  the  job.’” 

In  an  introduction  to  The  Deep  in 
Prize  Stories,  juror  Mary  Gordon 
says  Swan  “rescues  the  past . . . from 
the  dead  life  of  a museum  piece”  and 
The  Deep  “triumphantly  insists  on 


A collection  of  Mary  Swan’s  writing  will  be  published  next  fall  by 
Porcupine’s  Quill.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


fiction’s  kinship  with  poetry.  Its 
greatest  strength  lies  in  the  creation 
of  image  and  atmosphere ” 

Gordon  says  she  chose  Swan’s 
story  “as  first  among  so  many  strong 
others  because  of  its  utter  original- 
ity, its  daring  to  assert  the  primacy  of 
complexity  and  mystery,  its  avoid- 
ance of  the  current  appetite  for 
ironic  anomie  and  thinness.  It  flow- 
ers entirely  on  its  own  terms,  and  the 
terms  are  rich  and  strange.” 

Gordon  and  fellow  jurors 
Michael  Chabon  and  Mona 
Simpson  awarded  the  second  prize 
to  Dan  Chaon  for  Big  Me  and  third 
prize  to  Munro  for  Floating  Bridge. 

Munro  called  Swan  to  congratu- 
late her  on  the  first-place  finish.  The 
two  have  known  each  other  since 
they  met  in  the  early  1970s  when 
Swan  was  a student  at  York  Univer- 
sity. 

“She’s  been  very  encouraging 
and  supportive  over  the  years,  and 


this  has  been  important  to  me,”  says 
Swan. 

"Sometimes  I’ll  send  her  a story 
that’s  been  rejected  all  over  the  place 
to  see  what  she  thinks.  We  don’t  talk 
specifics,  but  her  response  is  always 
positive,  things  like:  ‘Hang  on,  it's 
fine,  it’s  all  working.’  Sometimes  you 
really  need  to  hear  that.” 

Porcupine  Quill  press  plans  to 
publish  The  Deep  next  fall  along  with 
a collection  of  Swan’s  work. 

She  plans  to  keep  on  at  the  li- 
brary, helping  people  who  come  to 
the  social  science  and  arts  reference 
desk  find  what  they  need. 

She  doesn’t  have  a new  story  on 
the  go  right  now,  but  “there  are 
things  simmering.  It’s  just  some- 
thing I have  to  do.  The  whole  process 
is  very  mysterious.  Things  just  im- 
pose themselves  on  you  and  demand 
to  be  written.” 

BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 


Research  in  Motion  CEO  to 
Speak  at  Video  Conference 


The  Office  of  Open  Learning 
presents  “Visionary  Seminar 
2001,”  a video  conference  featuring 
Mike  Lazaridis,  president  and  CEO 
of  Research  in  Motion  (RIM),  Nov. 
7 in  the  University  Centre. 

Lazaridis,  recipient  of  the  Vi- 
sionary Award  for  2001  from  the 
Office  of  Partnerships  for  Advanced 
Skills  (OPAS),  will  discuss  “Wire- 
less Breakthroughs"  at  12:15  p.m.  in 
the  Whippletree  on  Level  4 of  the 


University  Centre.  The  free  event 
will  be  preceded  by  a complimen- 
tary lunch  beginning  at  11:30  a.m. 
The  event  is  open  to  the  public,  but 
advance  registration  is  required  by 
calling  the  Office  of  Open  Learning 
at  767-5000. 

In  2000,  RIM  was  ranked  No.  2 1 
in  Profit  magazine’s  list  of  the  Top 
100  fastest-growing  Canadian  com- 
panies. Lazaridis  will  share  his  vi- 
sion for  the  future  of  his  company 


and  the  industry,  his  thoughts  on  re- 
search requirements  and  the  skills  he 
believes  will  be  required  of  graduates 
entering  the  workforce. 

The  event  is  being  presented  by  the 
University  in  collaboration  with  the 
Guelph  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Bell 
and  OPAS,  a partnership  of  all  Ontario 
universities  and  leading  Canadian 
companies  dedicated  to  advancing  the 
competencies  of  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals. 


JOSEPHY  CO-CHAIRS 
TALKS  ON  BREAST  CANCER 

Prof.  David  Josephy,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  co-chaired  the  Envi- 
ronmental Mutagen  Society’s  inter- 
national scientific  conference  on 
“Breast  Cancer  and  Environmental 
Mutagens:  Bridging  Molecular 

Research  to  Medicine  and  Public 
Health,”  held  last  month  in  North 
Carolina.  Josephy  also  chaired  a ses- 
sion and  gave  a talk  on  “Mutagenic- 
ity Assays  Using  Cultured  Big 
Blue™  Rat  Mammary  Epithelial 
Cells.” 

PHILOSOPHER  GIVES  PAPER 

Prof.  David  Castle,  Philosophy, 
attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Atlantic  Region  Philosophers  Asso- 
ciation at  Mount  Allison  University 
and  gave  a paper  titled  “Paternalism 
and  the  Labelling  Issue”  about  the 
labelling  of  genetically  modified 
foods. 


KtP  POINTMENTS 


Andrew  Bendall  joined  the  Depart- 
ment of  Molecular  Biology  and 
Genetics  as  an  assistant  professor 
Aug.  1. 

Dominique  Bureau  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science  July  1. 

Elliott  Currie  was  appointed  as- 
sistant professor  in  the  Department 
of  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Business  Aug.  1 . 

Michael  Denk  joined  the  De- 
partment of  Chemistry  and  Bio- 
chemistry  as  an  associate  professor 
July  15. 

Julie  Dionne  was  appointed  as- 
sistant professor  in  the  Department 
of  Plant  Agriculture  July  1. 

Terry  Graham  began  a five-year 
term  as  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Human  Biology  and  Nutritional 
Sciences  Aug.  1. 

Robert  Foster  was  appointed  as- 
sociate professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pathobiology  July  1. 

David  Kelton  was  named  asso- 
ciate professor  in  the  Department 
of  Population  Medicine  Aug.  1. 

Femi  Kolapo  joined  the  Depart- 
ment of  History  as  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor Aug.  1. 

Peter  Krell  was  named  acting 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Micro- 
biology July  1. 

Jim  Mahone,  special  assistant  to 
the  dean  of  OAC,  was  appointed 
associate  professor  in  the  College 
Faculty  of  Environmental  Design 
and  Rural  Development  July  1. 

Andrew  Sherwood  joined  the 
School  of  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures as  an  assistant  professor  Aug. 

1. 

Jerrard  Smith  joined  the  School 
of  Literatures  and  Performance 
Studies  in  English  as  an  assistant 
professor  Aug.  1. 

Gary  Umphrey  was  appointed 
assistant  professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics  and  Statistics 
Aug.  15. 

Peter  Van  Straaten  was 
appointed  associate  professor  in 
the  Department  of  Land  Resource 
Science  May  1. 
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U of  G Profs  Join  Effort  to  Study  Implications 
of  Advances  in  Genomics  and  Biotechnology 

Goal  is  to  create  a balance  between  scientific  progress  and  public  accountability 


Fast-growing  transgenic  sal- 
mon could  help  feed  the  world’s 
rising  population.  But  will  people 
eat  them?  Or  will  any  potential 
benefits  of  this  bioengineering  feat 
be  lost  amid  concern  about  the  effect 
on  human  health,  environmental 
sustainability  and  animal  welfare? 

Profs.  David  Castle,  Philosophy, 
and  Karen  Finlay,  Consumer  Stud- 
ies, aim  to  have  an  impact  on  the 
outcome  of  that  ethical  debate  — 


and  other  debates  like  it. 

They  have  joined  forces  with  col- 
leagues across  Canada  and  interna- 
tionally to  examine  the  implications 
of  advances  in  genomics  and  bio- 
technology that  they  believe  could 
ease  great  disparities  in  human 
health  around  the  world. 

The  group  of  25  social  science 
and  humanities  experts  constitute 
the  Canadian  Program  on  Genomics 
and  Global  Health  (CPGGH).  The 


management  group  for  the  program 
consists  of  Peter  Singer,  director  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  Joint  Cen- 
tre for  Bioethics;  Abdallah  Daar  of 
U of  T’s  Public  Health  Sciences;  and 
Castle,  whose  area  of  expertise  is  bio- 
ethics. 

The  program  is  slated  to  receive 
$6.2  million  from  the  federal  fund- 
ing agency  Genome  Canada,  plus 
matching  funds  from  other  public- 
and  private-sector  sources  over  3 Yz 


years.  It  is  one  of  22  large-scale  re- 
search projects  approved  in  the  first 
national  competition  for  Genome 
Canada  funds. 

The  researchers  will  evaluate  the 
social  implications  of  biotechnology 
in  medicine  and  agriculture  in  an  ef- 
fort to  maximize  any  benefits  to 
global  health  equity  while  reducing 
any  associated  risks.  The  goal  is  to 
create  a balance  between  scientific 
progress  and  public  accountability 
in  terms  of  the  interrelated  health, 
agricultural  and  environmental  is- 
sues. 

“We’re  hoping  at  the  end  of  the 
day  that  it  will  prove  to  be  a success- 
ful process  and  lead  to  informed 
public  debate,  fruitful  policy 
changes  and  ultimately  improve- 
ments in  global  health  equity,” 
Castle  says. 

For  each  of  six  planned  projects, 
the  CPGGH  process  will  include 
problem  identification;  case  studies; 
ethical  and  legal  analyses;  consensus 
development  among  stakeholders  to 
develop  best  practices  for  using  new 
technologies;  public  consultation; 
and  information  dissemination. 

A major  goal  is  for  the  guidelines 
on  best  practices  to  be  adopted  by 
relevant  organizations  such  as  the 
Canadian  government,  the  World 
Health  Organization  (WHO)  and 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development,  as  well 
as  the  biotechnology,  genomics  and 
biopharmaceutical  industries. 

Castle  is  the  principal  investiga- 
tor for  a project  on  transgenic  ani- 
mals that  will  use  genetically  engi- 
neered salmon  as  a case  study.  He  is 
also  co-investigator  of  a project  on 
genetically  engineered  plants  that 
produce  vaccines,  nutrients  and 
drugs. 

The  other  four  projects  in  the 
program  cover  the  genomics  policies 
of  governments  in  developing  coun- 
tries; decision-making  regarding  ge- 
nomics in  multinational  corpora- 
tions; international  and  comparative 
perspectives  on  regulations  of  ge- 
nomics research;  and  international 
and  comparative  perspectives  on 
health  systems  and  insurance  impli- 
cations of  new  genetic  testing. 

As  new  technologies  emerge,  it’s 
important  to  identify  the  ethical  is- 
sues they  raise,  anticipate  concerns, 
inform  the  public  and  engage  them 
in  the  debate  before  opinions  be- 
come deeply  entrenched,  says  Castle. 
The  alternative  is  a replay  of  the  pub- 
lic unease  and  protests  over  geneti- 
cally modified  (GM)  foods  such  as 
canola,  soybeans  and  corn. 

Public  consultation  will  give  the 
researchers  “a  sense  of  the  limits,  the 


boundaries  of  an  issue,  people’s  tol- 
erance for  a new  technology,”  he 
says. 

Finlay  will  apply  her  expertise 
with  consumer  research  to  the  trans- 
genic animal  project.  GM  salmon 
will  be  a timely  case  study  because 
North  American  food-safety  regula- 
tors could  give  the  fish  a stamp  of  ap- 
proval by  the  end  of  the  year. 

She  will  survey  consumers  on 
their  attitudes  towards  transgenic 
processes  and  various  foods  to  deter- 
mine their  current  level  of  knowl- 
edge, concerns,  beliefs,  perception  of 
the  risks  and  benefits,  and  how  much 
information  they  want. 

Often,  consumers  aren’t  looking 
for  reams  of  information,  she  says, 
but  trouble  brews  if  they  believe  it  is 
being  concealed. 

“The  only  consistent  information 
we  have  from  research  is  that  con- 
sumers want  disclosure  about  bio- 
technology and  they  want  to  be 
involved,  or  at  least  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  involved.  They  also  want 
to  know  what  they’re  buying. 
Whether  it  relates  to  salmon  or  any 
other  product,  they  want  to  make 
their  own  decision.  Disclosure 
equates  to  an  honest  government,  an 
honest  manufacturer.  Government 
and  scientists  need  to  understand 
and  accept  this  message.  The  ulti- 
mate success  of  what  they  do  and 
what  they  develop  rests  solely  in  the 
hands  of  consumers.” 

Finlay  adds  that  when  designing  a 
communications  strategy  and  policy 
around  the  issue,  “you  have  to  find 
out  what  the  consumer  knows,  what 
the  consumer  wants.  We  always  seem 
to  get  the  cart  before  the  horse,  be- 
fore we  know  if  it’s  something  the  fi- 
nal gatekeeper  wants  or  not.  That 
final  gatekeeper  is  the  consumer.  We 
need  unbiased  agenda-less  informa- 
tion from  the  consumer.  That  is  what 
this  project  can  achieve,  and  it  can 
lead  the  way  in  this  regard.” 

Casde  notes  that  aquaculture  has 
grown  tenfold  in  the  past  10  years 
and  will  have  to  grow  another  seven- 
fold to  meet  WHO  predictions  for 
global  protein  demand  in  2025. 

“Biotechnology  is  expected  to 
play  an  expanding  role  in  aquacul- 
ture in  terms  of  growth  enhance- 
ment, disease  resistance,  cold 
tolerance,  etc.,”  he  says.  “If  aquacul- 
ture gets  off  on  the  wrong  foot  with 
consuming  publics,  its  capacity  to 
address  global  dietary  protein  de- 
mand could  be  jeopardized.  The  ef- 
fects will  be  most  significant  in 
developing  countries,  where  fish  is 
already,  as  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  calls  it,  the  ‘poor  per- 
son’s protein.’ 

“Most  biotech  capacity  exists  in 
developed  countries.  If  aquaculture 
biotechnology  fails  to  develop  there, 
it  won’t  make  its  way  to  where  it’s 
needed  most  or  it  will  be  delayed. 
That’s  why  the  CPGGH  program 
adopts  the  stance  that  we  should  be 
anticipating  reactions  to  agri-food 
biotech  that  have  implications  for 
global  health  equity.” 

BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 


Bad  news:  you  can’t  compete  unless  you're  a master  of  e-Business  technology. 

Good  news:  you  have  at  your  disposal  a master  of  e-Business  technology. 

True,  the  Internet  has  made  the  business  environment  more  complex.  But,  the  glass  isn't  always  half 
empty.  There’s  a simple  way  to  stay  competitive:  contact  Onward  Computer  Systems,  an  Intel*  Premier 
Provider,  part  of  the  intel  e-Business  Network.  We  will  ensure  that  your  e-Business  stays  ahead  of  the 
curve.  We're  trained  on  the  latest  technologies  that  can  give  your  company  an  edge.  Sure.  e-Business  can 

be  daunting.  But  with  Intel  Premier  Providers,  the  glass  is  always  half  full.  . — 

(-» intel.com/gopremier  j 


ONWARD 


35  Harvard  Road,  Unit  #25  • Guelph 
519.836.9001  • www.onward.ca 
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Gilson  Pipette  Service  & Certification 


University  of  Guelph 
SPECIAL  OFFER 


in  conjunction  with  University  Purchasing  Services 


Service  Agreement 

scp  50101  mi 

Pipette  Service  & Certification 

► GOLD  $39.95 

cleaning,  service,  calibration 
parts  extra 


► PLATINUM  $42.95 

cleaning,  service,  calibration,  certification  certificate 
parts  extra 

► GOLD  PLUS  $66.95 

cleaning,  service  calibration 
includes  all  necessary  parts 

► PLATINUM  PLUS  $69.95 

cleaning,  service,  calibration,  certification  certificate 
includes  all  necessary  parts 

Some  conations  appty  Prices  do  not  mdude 
cMy  or  any  applicable  laiesond  are  subfed 
to  dMoge  wimi  notice 


Avoid  Shipping  Costs 
and  Delays! 

A Mandel  Service  Representative  will 
now  PICK  UP  your  Gilson  Pipettes  for 
Service  and  Certification 


Supplies  Agreement 

SA  1272 

This  number  must  be  shown 
on  all  orders 

SAVE  30% 
on  Pipette  Tips 

Gilson  Diamond  Tips 

USA  Scientific  Tips 

min.  order  5 pkgs 
valid  until  June  30,  2002 

For  over  30  years,  Mandel  Scientific  Co.  has  been 
the  only  factory  authorized  and  trained  service 
and  certification  centre  foi  Gilson  Plpetmart*  and 
MiCfoman* 


1 

2 

: l 

? 


Pipettes  can  be  sent  to  Mandel,  picked  up  by  a Mandel  representative,  or  they  can  be  done  on-site. 

For  information  and  pick-up  dates,  please  contact  Mandel  at  763-9292  ext:  333  or  e-mail  servicefgmandel.c 


MANDEL  I 


o 


Mandel  Scientific  Company  Ltd. 

2 Admiral  Place.  Guelph  ON  NIG  4N4 
www.mandel  ca  service@mandel  ca 
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The  SPARK  That  Caught  Fire 

Now  in  its  13th  year,  student  research  writing  program  is  burning  bright 


A RESEARCH  communications 

unit  that  churned  out  regular 
contributions  to  Canadian  Press, 
dozens  of  targeted  news  stories  to 
commodity-specific  publications, 
scores  of  corporate  and  government 
news  releases  and  the  biggest 
biannual  research  magazine  in  the 
country  — while  sending  its  alumni 
on  to  rewarding  careers  — would 
take  its  rightful  place  among  the 
most  active  post-secondary  commu- 
nication outfits  in  Canada.  But  its 
star  shines  a little  brighter  when  the 
entire  unit  consists  of  students. 

U of  G’s  SPARK  (Students  Pro- 
moting Awareness  of  Research 
Knowledge)  program,  now  in  its 
13th  year,  continues  to  grow  in  its 
number  of  participants,  resources 
and  partners.  It’s  developing  a 
growing  reputation  as  the  starting 
point  for  successful  communication 
careers  across  the  country.  It’s  a tem- 
plate for  almost  20  other  SPARK 
programs  that,  with  help  from  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council  (NSERC),  have 
sprung  up  at  universities  across  Can- 
ada. And  it’s  put  Guelph  solidly  on 
the  map  as  a leader  in  research  com- 
munications training. 

Next  month,  NSERC  is  bringing 
mentors  from  other  SPARK  pro- 
grams to  Guelph  for  a day-long 
workshop  led  by  SPARK  founder 
Owen  Roberts,  director  of  research 
communications.  NSERC’s  Web  site 
now  boasts  more  than  30  SPARK  - 
written  news  stories;  mentors  will 
share  their  successes  and  challenges 
with  their  colleagues,  who  are 
obliged  to  have  a self-supporting 
program  after  NSERC’s  initial 
three-year  $7,000  grant  ends. 

They’ll  hear  a lot  about  the  part- 
nerships that  drive  U of  G’s  SPARK 
program,  particularly  those  with 
Guelph’s  research  partners  in  the 
public  and  private  sectors. 

SPARK  began  in  1988  with  a $500 
contribution  from  Pioneer  Hi-Bred, 
because  the  company’s  then- 
communications  manager  Art 
Stirling  believed  in  Roberts’s  vision 
of  developing  talented  writers  who 
understood  how  to  report  on  re- 
search. Over  the  years,  Pioneer  has 
continued  its  support  of  the  pro- 
gram and  showed  the  depth  of  its 
commitment  in  June  when  Stirling 
presented  a cheque  to  president 
Mordechai  Rozanski  and  Roberts  for 
the  first  instalment  of  $100,000  to 
help  develop  a student-training  cen- 
tre for  agricultural  communications. 
The  centre  is  based  on  an  inte- 


I  his  latest  crop  or  SPARKers,  Lucas  Habib,  Murray  Tong,  Shannon  Hicks,  Blythe  McKay,  Marianne  Clark,  Heidi 
Clark,  Erinn  White  and  Lisa  Caines,  are  adding  to  a lengthy  tradition  of  students  spreading  the  word  about 
research  achievements  at  U of  G.  photos  by  martin  schwalbe 


grated  agricultural  communications 
program  Roberts  co-ordinates 
through  the  Office  of  Research  and 
the  School  of  Rural  Extension  Stud- 
ies, which  combines  the  SPARK  pro- 
gram and  two  courses  he  teaches  in 
agricultural  communications. 

Others  are  sharing  the  SPARK  vi- 
sion. Last  year,  Rozanski  shook 
hands  with  Canadian  Food  Inspec- 
tion Agency  president  Ron  Doering 


on  an  agreement  that  included  sup- 
port for  SPARK  students  to  write 
stories  in  support  of  Canada’s  efforts 
to  ensure  a safe  food  supply.  Then 
last  month,  both  Ontario  Pork  and 
the  Ontario  Cattleman’s  Association 
entered  an  agreement  to  have 
SPARK-written  stories  about  U of  G 
research  appear  in  their  magazines 
and  newsletters.  An  arrangement 
with  the  Ontario  Institute  of  Agrolo- 


gists  followed  (see  story  below). 

These  were  just  the  latest  partner- 
ships in  a list  that  includes  other 
commodity  groups  and  publica- 
tions. On  a regular  basis,  bylined 
SPARK  stories  appear  in  the  Ontario 
Milk  Producer , Greenhouse  Canada, 
Country  Guide  Ontario , Ontario 
Fanner  publications  and  Better 
Fanning  magazine.  In  addition, 
SPARKpIugs,  a weekly  column 


It  All  Started  Here 


Ginty  jocius  and  Henrietta  Code. 


Hands-on  training  in  jour- 
nalism and  communica- 
tions is  getting  student  writers  jobs. 
SPARK  — and  now,  the 
agricultural  communications  pro- 
gram — is  the  foundation  on 
which  many  participants  are 
building  successful  careers. 


Graduates  are  getting  jobs  across 
the  communications  industry:  in 
newspapers,  radio,  marketing  and 
public  relations  firms. 

For  example,  as  Carol  Piiley  was 
completing  a master’s  degree  in 
animal  physiology  at  U of  G,  she 
decided  she  wanted  to  communi- 
cate science  rather  than  work  in  the 
industry.  She  joined  SPARK,  be- 
came senior  student  writer  and  is 
now  the  writing  and  account  man- 
ager for  Ginty  Jocius  & Associates, 
a Guelph-based  integrated  com- 
munications company. 

“You  can  write  essays  in  school, 
but  I don’t  know  where  else  you 
can  get  the  kind  of  experience 
SPARK  offers,"  Piiley  says. 

Former  program  participants 
are  also  starting  to  bring  their  skills 
back  to  campus  to  benefit  the  Uni- 
versity. Natasha  Marko  was  in- 
volved with  SPARK  for  16  months 
before  heading  to  the  University  of 


Natasha  Marko  with  resident  OVC 
cat  Lion. 


Western  Ontario  for  an  MA  in 
journalism.  Now,  she’s  the  new 
communications  officer  for  OVC. 

For  a frill  listing  of  the  careers  of 
SPARK  alumni,  visit  the  Web  site 
www.uoguelph.ca/research/com- 
munications/spark/see. 

BY  LISA  CAINES 


about  research,  appears  in  the 
Guelph  Mercury  and,  from  there,  is 
often  sent  on  to  Canadian  Press. 
Many  of  these  stories  also  appear  in 
the  U of  G Research  magazine  and 
are  issued  as  news  releases  to  the  me- 
dia and  on  the  University  Web  site. 

The  summer  2001  Research 
magazine,  which  focused  on  envi- 
ronmental research  at  Guelph, 
marked  another  pinnacle  for  SPARK 
and  agricultural  communications 
students,  who  produce  the  publica- 
tion. The  magazine  — which  has  70 
per  cent  of  its  costs  sponsored  by  the 
Agricultural  Adaptation  Council  — 
is  the  biggest  issue  ever  at  80  pages  (it 
started  life  in  1985  as  a four-page 
newsletter).  For  the  first  time,  it  fea- 
tured student  design  (by  Ontarion 
staffer  Jay  Dart)  and  greater  student 
involvement  in  photo  selection  and 
co-ordination.  Also  for  the  first 
time,  the  online  edition  of  the  maga- 
zine will  be  updated  regularly  as  en- 
vironmental stories  unfold. 

Roberts  attributes  the  success  of 
these  research  communication  ini- 
tiatives to  student  enthusiasm,  ad- 
ministration and  faculty  co-opera- 
tion and  sponsor  support. 

"Students  see  the  career-building 
potential,  and  sponsors  see  the  un- 
derstanding students  are  developing 
of  research,  by  the  many  tangible 
products  the  students  produce,”  he 
says.  “Faculty  have  been  so  suppor- 
tive of  the  whole  program,  giving 
their  time  to  help  students  develop 
stories  that  represent  research  in  an 
interesting,  accurate  way  the  public 
can  understand.” 

And  as  this  story  was  going  to 
press,  more  good  news  arrived  for 
SPARK  from  the  Canadian  Farm 
Writers  Federation  (CFWF).  Adding 
to  an  already  impressive  array  of  1 4 
national  and  international  awards  — 
including  best  new  idea  from  the  Ca- 
nadian Council  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Education  — SPARK 
writers  won  three  awards  in  this 
year’s  CFWF  writing  and  broadcast- 
ing competition.  They  were  for  best 
news  release  (about  Project  SOY), 
best  publication  ( Aquatalk , a news- 
letter about  aquaculture  research  at 
U of  G)  and  best  television  reporting 
— for  a story  about  SPARK,  pro- 
duced by  student  writer  Dale 
Duncan  and  broadcaster  Michael 
Chapman  of  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Affairs’ 
Town  and  Country  Ontario. 

BY  LISA  CAINES  AND 
MARIANNE  CLARK 
SPARK  PROGRAM 


Partnership  of  Ag  Professionals,  Students  Blossoms 


TWO  NEW  communications 

partnerships  have  been  created 
between  the  Ontario  Institute  of 
Agrologists  (OIA)  and  U of  G.  Both 
partnerships  — one  involving  the 
University’s  Research  magazine  and 
the  other  with  Guelph’s  agricultural 
communications  program  — are 
designed  to  give  students  at  U of  G 
an  opportunity  to  further  develop 


their  research  and  communication 
skills,  and  enhance  communication 
between  the  University  and  OIA 
members. 

The  initiatives  will  generate 
stronger  communication  among 
professional  agrologists,  Guelph  stu- 
dents and  the  University  itself,  says 
Owen  Roberts,  agricultural  commu- 
nications instructor  and  editor  of 


Research.  “This  is  a new  way  of  work- 
ing together  to  promote  technology 
transfer.” 

As  a result  of  the  partnerships, 
the  OIA  is  now  a key  sponsor  of  Re- 
search. It  supports  distribution  of  the 
student-produced  magazine  to  al- 
most 900  professional  agrologists  in 
Ontario,  a partnership  that  is  a first 
for  the  magazine.  This  arrangement 


will  showcase  Guelph’s  research  and 
the  students’  writing  to  a wider  audi- 
ence, as  will  a second  arrangement 
that  will  see  the  students  contribute 
articles  about  U of  G OIA  members' 
research  activities  to  the  institute's 
newsletter. 

OIA  executive  director  Ruth 
Friendship-Keller  says  the  institute's 
new  involvement  with  Guelph’s  ag- 


ricultural communications  students 
is  also  aimed  at  educating  students 
about  potential  professional  careers 
in  the  agri-food  industry  and  in- 
creasing their  future  participation  in 
the  OIA. 

BY  COLLEEN  ARBUCKLE  AND 
MICHELLE  MCMULLEN 
AG  COMMUNICATIONS 
STUDENTS  | 
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From  Strength  to  Strength 

“Part  of  the  strengthening  of  rural  Canada  in  the  21st  century 
will  be  to  bring  its  assets  and  potentials  to  the  greater  notice  of  all  Canadians” 


by  Tony  Fuller 


Editor’s  note:  The  following  talk  was  presented  by  Prof. 

Tony  Fuller,  Rural  Planning  and  Development,  at  the 
2001  annual  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Institute  of 
Canada,  held  atUofG  this  summer. 

The  origin  of  all  great  civilizations  is 
agrarian  society,  and  this  is  no  less  true  of 
Canada.  Since  the  coming  of  the  settlers, 
agriculture  has  underpinned  the  staples 
economy  and  continues  to  be  a force,  even  though  the 
farm  population  was  down  to  less  than  two  per  cent  by 
the  end  of  the  20th  century.  From  being  “the  be  all  and 
end  all”  of  the  Canadian  economy,  agriculture  has  taken 
its  place  among  the  many  productive  activities  of  a 
diversified  economy. 

The  question,  then,  is:  What  will  rural  life  in  a place 
like  Ontario  look  like  in  the  years  to  come,  especially 
considering  its  illustrious  rural  past  and  the  opportuni- 
ties and  dilemmas  facing  us  in  the  future? 

One  way  of  answering  this  is  to  review  selected 
strengths  from  three  phases  of  Ontario  rural  history.  In 
doing  this,  we  must  keep  in  mind  what  we  consider  the 
key  strengths  to  be  and  to  see  how  they  change  over  time. 

The  main  theme  selected  for  this  purpose  is  the  interplay 
between  technology  and  human  resourcefulness  and 
how  this  has  played  itself  out  in  society  and  on  a land- 
scape basically  designed  and  managed  for  agriculture. 

The  three  historical  phases,  expressed  as  the  dominant 
characteristic  of  rural  society  at  any  one  point  in  time, 
are:  the  short-distance  society,  the  industrial  society  and 
the  diversified  society. 

The  main  strength  of  the  short-distance  society  is  the 
single-community  focus  and  the  highly  functional  form  of 
agrarian  society.  The  underlying  rationale  for  this  is  a technol- 
ogy called  the  horse.  The  distance  that  horses  could  travel  in  a 
day  and  return  to  the  farm  determined  many  things.  It  gov- 
erned the  distance  between  towns  (from  eight  to  10  miles  in 
most  of  Ontario)  and  hence  the  patterns.  It  therefore  deter- 
mined the  “community”  as  that  area  around  a town  where  peo- 
ple could  get  to  and  home  again  in  a day.  This  also  became  the 
school  district  and  the  postal  district,  the  parish  and  the  area 
served  by  the  Women’s  Institute.  The  community  and  the  serv- 
ice area  overlapped  and  remained  coherent  as  one  spatial  com- 
munity unit.  This  was  the  great  strength  of  rural  Ontario  during 
the  settler  period.  Later,  this  scale  of  organization  became  en- 
shrined as  the  basis  of  the  municipal  system. 

In  terms  of  agriculture,  this  community  system  based  on 
horse  power  and  local  mobility  was  highly  efficient,  producing 
commercial  crops  of  wheat,  apples  and  cheese  for  export  to  the 
industrial  nations  of  Europe  throughout  most  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. On  the  landscape,  the  layout  of  farms,  service  centres  and 
the  road  system  all  became  important  for  the  expansion  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  activity  to  come  — and  it  was  all  based  on  the 
horse. 

In  the  industrial  society  that  followed  in  the  late  19th  cen- 
tury and  lasted  to  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  the  great 
strength  of  rural  society  was  its  ability  to  adapt  to  new  opportu- 
nities, both  in  farming  and  in  industrial  processes.  The  me- 
chanical skills  of  farmers,  the  savings  accruing  from  farming 
and  the  extra  labour  produced  by  large  families  provided  the  in- 
gredients (land,  labour  and  capital)  for  a vigorous  period  of  in- 


dustrialization that  took  place  in  the  small  towns  of  Ontario.  A 
rural  factory  system  grew  up  based  originally  on  manufacturing 
farm  implements  and  supplying  the  many  and  varied  require- 
ments of  settlers  going  “out  west.” 

The  industrial  period  had  several  phases.  Ultimately,  it  pro- 
duced the  automobile,  which  radically  changed  the  “distance” 
that  people  and  goods  could  travel.  This  new  distance  that  peo- 
ple and  goods  could  cover  with  the  pickup  truck  went  together 
with  the  tractor,  electrification  and  the  telephone  to  transform 
farming  into  a business,  and  maintained  its  position  as  one  of 
the  main  strengths  of  the  20th-century  Canadian  economy. 

In  the  post-war  period,  the  main  strength  of  rural  society 
was  its  ability  to  diversify  in  the  face  of  changes  and  opportuni- 
ties brought  about  by  an  ongoing  phase  of  urbanization.  This  is 
referred  to  as  the  diversified  society,  in  which  new  and  diverse 
ideas  are  incorporated  into  the  rural  system.  It  allows  farming 
to  co-exist  with  many  other  activities  valued  by  Canadian  soci- 
ety: recreation,  cottaging,  tourism  and  retirement.  All  these 
new  activities  have  revitalized  many  small  towns  and  allowed 
them  to  remain  on  the  landscape  to  go  on  serving  the  needs  of 
farmers  as  well  as  newcomers.  The  strength  here  is  the  adapt- 
ability and  resourcefulness  of  people  and  places. 

The  reason  why  the  phrase  “From  Strength  to  Strength”  is 
appropriate  here  is  that,  in  Ontario,  these  strengths  have  built 
up  one  on  top  of  the  other  to  form  a strong  web  of  enduring 
characteristics,  not  unlike  the  strength  of  a modern  car  tire, 
with  bands  of  overlying  rubber.  Such  an  overlay  allows  new  op- 
portunities to  be  tried  and  shocks  to  be  absorbed.  The  road  sys- 
tem and  the  settlement  pattern  from  the  short-distance  society 


underpins  the  industrial  structure  of  small  towns  and 
allows  for  new  ventures.  For  example,  it  enables  some 
places  to  attract  automobile  component  plants  today 
because  they  have  the  industrial  tradition,  the  re- 
sources and  a reliable  labour  force  as  attractors.  Im- 
portantly, such  towns  also  have  what  is  considered  a 
good  quality  of  life,  which  is  of  increasing  importance 
in  attracting  new  industry  and  entrepreneurs  to  relo- 
cate. 

A good  rural  quality  of  life  will  be  the  reason  that 
places  such  as  rural  Ontario  will  continue  to  go  from 
strength  to  strength  in  the  future.  Although  "quality  of 
life”  may  be  dependent  on  variable  perceptions,  it  has 
the  power  to  bring  people  with  new  ideas  and  invest- 
ments to  rural  areas.  In  this  regard,  the  latest  technol- 
ogy, telecommunications,  has  been  a boon  in  that  it 
allows  some  people  to  reside  in  rural  areas  and  “tele- 
commute” to  work.  If  ideas  and  information  are  the 
drivers  of  the  new  rural  economy,  then  such  develop- 
ments will  be  part  of  the  next  mix  of  activities  that 
makes  rural  areas  vital  and  vibrant  places  to  live  and 
work. 

Enabling  the  next  transition  to  a new  rural  econ- 
omy will  need  a lot  of  stickhandling,  however,  because 
there  are  a number  of  problems  along  the  way.  Al- 
though the  original  community  system  is  attractive  in 
terms  of  the  built  environment  and  social  trust,  it  is 
getting  old  and  will  need  large  investments  to  main- 
tain its  infrastructure,  especially  infrastructure  in 
which  the  public  has  developed  an  acute  interest,  such 
as  safe  drinking  water.  Safety  also  applies  to  food,  and 
much  will  need  to  be  done  to  assure  the  public  that  the 
food  system  is  both  safe  and  humane.  Resolving  these  issues  will 
require  the  farm  community  to  work  together  with  the  rural 
community  as  allies  and  guarantors  of  safe  rural  systems. 
Transparency  and  inclusion  will  be  better  tactics  than  privacy 
and  exclusion.  Alliances  will  be  better  than  individualism  and 
isolation.  Freedoms  to  practise  will  have  to  be  negotiated  and 
upheld  by  all  parties  in  the  public  interest. 

Public  interest  can  be  constantly  redefined  by  assessing  the 
“assets”  that  rural  brings  to  the  quality  of  life  of  all  Canadians. 
Strength  can  also  be  defined  as  the  assets  that  reside  in  rural  ar- 
eas, as  long  as  those  assets  are  valued  and  can  be  sustained.  The 
vast  food  system  and  the  land  and  water  systems  that  sustain  it, 
as  well  as  the  service  system  that  promotes  and  delivers  it  on  a 
regular  and  safe  basis,  are  enormous  assets  all  Canadians  need 
to  be  mindful  of.  The  same  can  be  said  for  the  other  primary  re- 
sources such  as  forestry  and  fishing,  as  well  as  for  the  mining 
communities  in  the  north.  All  have  had  the  same  history  of  set- 
tlement, industrialization  and  diversification.  All  have  had 
enormous  amounts  of  public  and  private  investments.  If  you 
add  to  this  the  natural  resources  that  rural  areas  contain,  be  they 
trees,  lakes,  groundwater  supplies  or  recreational  facilities,  then 
the  asset  base  of  rural  Canada  is  substantial.  It  is  certainly  not 
well  appreciated.  Part  of  the  strengthening  of  rural  Canada  in 
the  21st  century  will  be  to  bring  these  assets  and  potentials  to 
the  greater  notice  of  all  Canadians. 

Surrounding  these  assets  are  the  traditional  strengths  of  the 
rural  community  system,  the  people  with  the  capacity  to  pro- 
duce and  to  adapt.  These  are  our  strengths.  They  also  represent 
our  heritage  and  our  opportunities  for  a sustainable  future. 
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Taking  It  One  Day  at  a Time 

Rebuilding  her  life  after  being  hit  by  a drunk  driver , psychology  student 


finds  healing,  strength  in  the  world  of  dressage  riding 


by  Lori  Bona  Hunt 


UOF  G STUDENT  Jenni  Rowe  knows  better 
than  most  people  how  random  life  can  be 
and  how  one  chance  encounter  can 
change  everything.  Had  she  opted  not  to 
go  to  dinner  at  a friend’s  house  one  night  in  1994,  she 
would  not  have  been  a passenger  in  a car  that  was  hit 
by  an  impaired  driver.  Maybe  the  driver  who  had  a 
blood  alcohol  level  four  times  the  legal  limit  would 
still  be  alive  and  Rowe’s  back  would  not  have  been 
broken.  She  would  not  have  heard  the  words:  “You 
will  never  walk  again”  or  felt  the  exhilaration  of  being 
able  to  prove  the  doctors  wrong.  She  might  never 
have  experienced  pain  so  intense  that  she  sometimes 
can’t  sleep  or  finish  exams. 

But  had  the  horrific  crash  not  happened,  Rowe 
may  never  have  taken  up  dressage  riding  as  a form  of 
therapy,  something  that  has  helped  heal  both  her 
physical  and  emotional  scars.  She  probably  wouldn’t 
be  training  for  international  competitions,  with  her 
sights  set  on  going  to  the  Paralympic  Games  in 
Greece  in  2004.  Her  childhood  dream  of  owning  her 
own  horse  might  not  have  been  fulfilled,  and  she  defi- 
nitely would  never  have  become  known  as  one  of 
Canada’s  most  outspoken  anti-drunk  driving  advo- 
cates. She  might  be  studying  to  work  with  endan- 
gered animals  as  planned,  never  finding  her  niche  in 
psychology  or  meeting  the  person  she  plans  to  marry. 

Maybe  so.  But  this  is  not  going  to  be  a life-has-a- 
funny-way-of-working-out  story.  It  would  be  unjust 
to  write  about  Rowe  this  way;  it  took  too  much  suf- 
fering, pain,  hard  work  and  courage  to  get  to  this 
point.  Instead,  this  is  simply  a story  about  someone 
who  picked  up  the  pieces  of  a life  that  was  literally 
shattered  by  one  of  life’s  random  — but  preventable 
— encounters. 

Before  the  crash  (Rowe  refuses  to  call  it  an  “acci- 
dent,” saying  the  driver  had  a choice  to  get  behind  the 
wheel),  the  Woodstock  native  says  she  was  a “nor- 
mal” teenager  — active,  outgoing  and  ready  to  con- 
quer the  world.  “The  crash  changed  everything.” 

She  was  in  a coma  for  four  days,  suffering  from  a 
ruptured  bowel,  a lacerated  liver,  broken  ribs,  facial  injuries,  a 
broken  ankle,  a broken  back  and  a spinal  cord  injury.  She  spent 
three  months  in  two  different  hospitals. 

“I  had  no  feeling  from  my  chest  down,  none  whatsoever. 
The  doctors  said  I would  be  paralysed  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  I 
never  denied  what  they  told  me;  I really  did  believe  I would 
never  walk  again.  But  slowly,  it  started  to  seem  like  I could  feel 
things  again.  One  morning,  I called  the  nurse  and  said:  ‘I  know 
you  get  this  all  the  time,  but  can  you  take  my  shoe  off?  I think 
my  toe  is  wiggling.’  She  took  off  my  shoe  and,  sure  enough,  I 
was  wiggling  my  toe.” 

But  Rowe  didn’t  want  to  get  too  hopeful.  “I  remember  the 
doctor  saying:  ‘You  can’t  walk  on  a toe.’  I don’t  think  he  ever 
believed  I would  walk  again  until  the  day  he  saw  me  standing  up 
in  leg  braces.  Only  then  did  he  finally  say:  “I’m  always  glad 
when  a patient  proves  me  wrong.’” 

Over  time,  Rowe  did  learn  to  walk  again,  first  in  braces,  then 
with  a cane  and  eventually  unassisted.  She  even  managed  to 
catch  up  with  her  studies  and  finish  high  school  on  time.  But 
she  was  left  with  restricted  mobility  and  can  no  longer  run  or 
jump.  She  also  has  chronic,  severe  nerve  pain  that  affects  her 
ability  to  sleep  and  requires  her  to  rely  on  pain  medication  that 
often  has  major  side  effects. 

“There  were  days  I really  thought  I was  losing  control  of  my 
body,"  she  says.  “Eventually,  we  found  a combination  of  medi- 
cation that  helps  keep  the  pain  under  control.  But  there  are 
trade-offs.  I’m  tired,  often  anemic,  and  I can  suffer  from  sleep 
paralysis  where  your  mind  wakes  up  but  you  have  no  control 
over  your  body.  You  hear  people,  but  no  one  knows  you’re 
awake  and  you  can’t  scream  for  help.” 

One  way  Rowe  helped  herself  heal  was  by  helping  others. 
For  about  six  years,  she  travelled  across  Canada  speaking  to 


She  finally  settled  on  psychology.  “It  was  a hard 
decision.  I had  planned  to  study  animal  behaviour 
since  I was  a child,  and  now  I couldn’t.  But  I realized 
I was  good  with  people,  good  at  listening,  and  de- 
cided that  studying  humans  was  just  a different  as- 
pect of  studying  behaviour.” 

But  it’s  hard  to  be  a student  when  you  suffer  from 
chronic  pain  and  have  to  rely  on  medication  with 
unpredictable  side  effects.  “I  can  only  go  to  school 
part  time.  I can  never  ‘cram’  like  other  students  and 
leave  something  to  the  last  minute  because  I don’t 
know  if  I’ll  be  able  to  function  when  that  last  minute 
gets  here.  I have  to  do  as  much  as  I can  when  I’m  feel- 
ing well.  It’s  hard  because  I think  people  see  me  and 
think  nothing  is  wrong.  But  I’ve  learned  not  to  stress 
about  it.  School  is  important,  but  I have  to  think 
about  myself,  my  health  and  my  body  first.” 

It  was  with  her  body  in  mind  that  Rowe  took  up 
dressage  riding  four  years  ago  at  the  Sunrise  Eques- 
trian Centre.  “I  had  been  a competitive  runner,  and  I 
figured  riding  would  be  at  least  one  form  of  exercise  I 
could  still  do.  But  soon  it  became  more  than  that.  I 
looked  forward  to  doing  it  every  day." 

In  dressage,  the  rider  must  guide  the  horse 
through  various  manoeuvres  without  reins,  using 
barely  perceptible  signals  of  leg  pressure  and  body 
weight. 

“When  I began  to  compete  and  do  well,  I felt 
proud  of  myself,”  says  Rowe.  “It  was  good  for  my 
self-esteem.  There  have  been  times  when  I’ve  been  in 
so  much  pain,  I couldn’t  sleep  and  couldn’t  study 
and  I was  afraid  I’d  have  to  drop  out  of  school.  I 
would  get  so  down  on  myself,  remembering  every- 
thing I used  to  be  able  to  do.  But  when  I could  get  on 
a horse  and  ride,  it  just  seemed  to  take  all  my  pain,  all 
my  worries  away.  It  still  does  that  for  me.” 

Rowe  quickly  rose  through  the  ranks,  training  up 
to  five  days  a week  and  becoming  an  elite  disabled 
rider  in  just  a couple  of  years.  Last  year,  she  won  the 
Eastern  Canadian  Dressage  Championship.  This 
summer,  she  earned  a silver  medal  at  the  North 
American  Young  Riders  Championship,  a prestigious  show  for 
able-body  riders.  Rowe  was  one  of  four  riders  with  disabilities 
selected  from  across  North  America  to  give  a demonstration 
ride  and  compete  with  one  another.  In  September,  she  won  the 
Canadian  National  Dressage  Championship  for  Riders  with  a 
Disability  in  Langley,  B.C. 

It  was  at  the  nationals  that  Rowe  found  the  training  partner 
she  hopes  will  help  her  get  to  the  Paralympics.  In  dressage  rid- 
ing, competitors  get  to  ride  their  own  horse  only  up  to  the  pro- 
vincial level.  At  the  national  level,  they  must  select  a horse  from 
a pool  and  get  two  hours  to  practise  before  the  competition. 
Rowe  selected  a chestnut  thoroughbred  mare  named  Rose.  “I 
had  never  been  on  her  before,  but  when  I rode  her,  it  was  like 
magic.”  After  the  competition,  Rowe  and  her  coach  convinced 
Rose’s  owner  to  sell  her.  The  horse  arrived  in  Guelph  last  week. 

Rowe  recently  took  another  big  step,  moving  her  training 
from  Sunrise  to  a barn  outside  Guelph  that  focuses  on  elite  ath- 
letes with  disabilities.  She  plans  to  work  towards  attending  a 
World  Cup  competition  in  2003,  then  making  the  Paralympics 
team.  Somewhere  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  she  hopes  to  begin  work 
on  a master’s  degree  and  eventually  marry  partner  Shawn 
Matheis,  a PhD  student  in  psychology. 

“I  won’t  let  the  actions  of  the  impaired  driver  who  hit  me 
stop  me  from  achieving  my  goals,”  says  Rowe.  “I  still  have  days 
where  I am  tired  and  discouraged,  and  this  affects  my  mental 
state,  but  I am  able  to  cope  with  it  better  now  and  go  with  the 
flow.  I think  a lot  of  people  like  to  hear  me  say  that  things  are 
better  now,  like  a happy  ending.  But  I look  at  my  life  as  a con- 
tinuing process.  I will  always  be  dealing  with  my  health  — that 
is  the  nature  of  my  injuries.  The  future  may  get  harder  as  my 
health  cycles,  but  I won’t  give  up.  I just  take  it  one  day  at  a time 
and  keep  going." 


schools  and  community  groups  and  even  addressing  drunk 
drivers.  “Impaired  driving  is  such  a senseless  act,”  she  says.  “I 
didn’t  want  to  see  others  go  through  what  I had  been  through.” 
She  even  allowed  her  story  to  be  the  subject  of  an  anti-drunk 
driving  documentary,  Every  Day  After,  which  is  shown  in  sec- 
ondary schools  and  universities  across  the  country. 


“I  look  at  my  life  as  a continuing  process. 

I will  always  be  dealing  with  my  health  — that  is 
the  nature  of  my  injuries.  The  future  may  get 
harder  as  my  health  cycles,  but  I won’t  give  up. 

I just  take  it  one  day  at  a time  and  keep  going.  ” 

“Making  the  video  was  difficult.  It  was  like  baring  my  soul, 
and  it’s  hard  to  sit  and  watch.  They  show  it  here  in  the  Univer- 
sity Centre  sometimes,  and  I try  to  stay  out  of  the  building  when 
I know  that’s  happening.  It’s  hard  to  think  that  people  who 
know  me  but  don’t  know  what  happened  to  me  will  see  it,  that 
they  will  know  such  intimate  things  about  me.” 

After  her  fourth  year  at  U of  G,  Rowe  decided  to  scale  back 
on  her  advocacy  efforts  and  concentrate  on  school  and  her 
health.  “Talking  about  it  so  much  makes  it  difficult  to  get  better 
emotionally  because  you  have  to  keep  reliving  the  crash.  I had 
to  move  forward  with  the  rest  of  my  life.” 

Part  of  that  process  involved  choosing  a career.  She  still 
hoped  to  become  a zoologist  and  spent  one  summer  working  as 
a research  assistant.  But  she  found  the  fieldwork  impossible.  “I 
had  to  be  carried  everywhere.” 
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U OF  G-HUMBER  GOES  TO  THE  FAIR 


University  of  Guelph-Humber  recruitment  got  off  to  a good  start  last 
month  at  the  Ontario  Universities’  Fair  at  the  Metro  Toronto 
Convention  Centre.  Here,  Guelph  president  Mordechai  Rozanski,  left, 
and  Humber  president  Robert  Gordon  declare  the  U of  G-Humber  fair 
display  open  for  business.  Thousands  of  potential  students  met  with 
faculty,  staff  and  students  representing  new  program  opportunities  at 
Guelph-Humber.  photo  by  david  lui,  humber  college  av  graphics 


REACH  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH  WITH 
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@Guelph,  the  University  of  Guelph’s  official  campus 
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Better  Beginnings  Receives 
More  Funding  for  Research 


A community-based  long-term 
research  initiative  that  pro- 
vides valuable  information  about 
Canadian  children’s  health  is 
receiving  more  than  $4  million  to 
continue  the  research  for  the  next 
four  years. 

Better  Beginnings,  Better  Futures 
— a collaborative  cross-disciplinary 
project  primarily  involving  the  uni- 
versities of  Guelph,  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
Queen’s,  Ottawa,  Windsor  and  Ry- 
erson  — received  the  funding  from 
the  Ontario  ministries  of  Health  and 
Long-Term  Care,  Community  and 
Social  Services  and  Education. 

The  project  is  now  in  its  10th  year 
of  providing  community-based  pro- 
grams in  low-income  neighbor- 
hoods of  Guelph,  Kingston,  Sud- 


bury, Toronto,  Walpole  Island,  Ot- 
tawa, Cornwall  and  Etobicoke.  The 
project’s  research  component  aims 
to  collect  information  on  the  factors 
that  influence  child  health  and  the 
impact  of  community  programs.  At 
U of  G,  Profs.  Susan  Evers  and  Kath- 
leen Brophy,  Family  Relations  and 
Applied  Nutrition,  are  responsible 
for  the  nutritional  and  child-care 
components  of  the  research. 

Many  positive  effects  have  re- 
sulted from  the  early  years  of  the 
project,  says  Evers.  For  example,  re- 
searchers have  found  that 
community-based  programs  have 
improved  the  energy  and  nutrient 
intakes  of  children  in  Better  Begin- 
nings communities. 

In  Guelph,  Onward  Willow  is  a 


Better  Beginnings,  Better  Futures 
community.  It  offers  a wide  range  of 
programs,  including  home  visits, 
parent/child  drop-ins  and  food  pro- 
grams. The  breakfast  program  has  75 
children  during  the  school  year. 

Researchers  are  following  the 
children  in  Better  Beginnings  com- 
munities from  early  childhood 
through  adolescence.  In  total,  they 
hope  to  follow  the  long-term  prog- 
ress of  the  children  over  25  years. 

“The  level  of  community  involve- 
ment is  phenomenal,”  says  Evers. 
“The  residents  are  very  active  in 
leadership  roles,  and  they’re  having  a 
say  in  what  programs  should  be  im- 
plemented in  their  community.” 

BY  LISA  CAINES 

SPARK  PROGRAM 
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RESPECTFUL  DISCUSSION  REFLECTED  UNIVERSITY’S  VALUED  TRADITIONS 


I would  like  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  University  professor  emeritus 
Henry  Wiseman;  president 
Mordechai  Rozanski;  Prof. 
Maureen  Mancuso,  associate  vice- 
president  (academic);  and  Brenda 
Whiteside,  associate  vice-president 
(student  affairs)  for  organizing  the 
academic  forum  held  Oct.  3 to  dis- 
cuss the  tragic  events  of  Sept.  11. 

I would  especially  like  to  thank 
the  members  of  the  discussion 
panel  — Profs.  Richard  Reid,  Janine 
Clarke,  John  Benson,  Muhammed 
Saddiq  and  Karen  Wendling  — and 
the  people  who  attended  the  forum 
for  the  outstanding  nature  of  their 
comments,  questions  and  debate. 

The  juxtaposition  of  observa- 
tions, views  and  comments  from 
different  perspectives  and  the  open, 


frank  and  respectful  discussion  car- 
ried out  with  respect  for  each 
other’s  opinions  reflected  the  val- 
ued traditions  practised  at  a univer- 
sity such  as  ours.  Airing  these  views 
and  trying  to  make  some  sense  of 
the  events  leading  up  to  the  tragedy 
and  its  aftermath  brought  a sense  of 
understanding  for  the  people  listen- 
ing and  participating  in  the  forum. 

A number  of  ideas  and  sugges- 
tions were  offered  during  the 
question-and-answer  period  about 
the  role  of  education  and  teaching 
in  creating  understanding  in  the 
world.  Perhaps  the  idea  that  struck 
the  greatest  resonance  with  me  was 
the  plea  from  a student  member  of 
the  audience  that  universities 
should  continue  to  strive  for  greater 
collaboration  and  interdisciplinar- 


ity in  our  approaches  to  academic 
inquiry  and  debate. 

Despite  the  challenges  that  in- 
terdisciplinarity raises,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph  continues  to 
promote  and  encourage  an  inter- 
disciplinary approach.  The  impetus 
to  understand  issues,  events  and  ac- 
tivities in  a multi-dimensional  con- 
text has  never  been  more 
important.  It  is  critical  that  the  Uni- 
versity redouble  its  efforts  to  pro- 
mote academic  debate  that  reflects 
the  interplay  among  disciplinary 
perspectives  and  reinforces  the  stra- 
tegic commitment  at  Guelph  to  in- 
terdisciplinarity and  open- 
mindedness. 

Prof.  Alastair  Summerlee 
Provost  and  Vice-President 
(Academic) 
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Dragon  Boat  Team  a ‘Support  Group  on  Water’ 

Continued  from  page  1 


The  makeup  of  the  BreastStrokes 
team  attests  to  the  random,  fickle 
nature  of  the  disease.  Members 
range  in  age  from  their  30s  to  70s. 
They  include  a writer,  artist,  musi- 
cian, biologist,  veterinarian,  re- 
searcher, teacher  and  receptionist. 
They  are  mothers,  sisters  and  daugh- 
ters. Some  have  been  physically  ac- 
tive all  their  lives;  others  are  more 
sedentary.  All  are  unique,  yet  all 
share  this  challenge. 

Team  member  Nathalie 
Lemieux,  who  successfully  fought 
breast  cancer  three  years  ago  at  age 
29,  notes  that  the  team  is  “sort  oflike 
a support  group  on  water.  We  want 
to  take  an  active  part  in  life  and  assist 
others  who  are  going  through  breast 
cancer.  The  overall  goal  is  making 
sure  we’re  healthy.” 

Lemieux,  a 1999  B.Sc.  graduate  of 
Guelph  and  now  program  co- 
ordinator at  OVC’s  Wild  Bird  Clinic, 
has  been  inspired  by  the  strength  of 
her  teammates. 

“I’ve  met  women  who  were  diag- 
nosed 10  and  20  years  ago,  so  it  gives 
you  hope,”  she  says,  soberly  adding 
that  she’s  also  met  women  “who  ha- 
ven’t had  the  same  luck.” 

All  the  women  on  the  team  are 
really  close,  she  adds.  “We’ve  formed 
a bond  that  you  really  can’t  explain.” 
Lemieux  has  been  steersperson 
for  the  team  since  it  was  launched 
three  years  ago  on  the  initiative  of 
Guelph  grads  Margaret  Brewer  and 
Valerie  Powell.  Brewer  and  Powell 
had  paddled  with  a breast  cancer 
survivors’  team  in  Hamilton  and 
brought  the  idea  back  to  the  Guelph 
and  Wellington  Breast  Cancer  Sup- 
port Group. 

“I  do  it  for  fun,”  says  Brewer. 
First  diagnosed  in  1994  at  49,  she  is 
now  fighting  a second  battle  with  the 
cancer.  “The  camaraderie  is  tremen- 
dous, and  it  allows  us  to  bring  aware- 
ness of  the  disease  to  the  public.” 

The  team  has  come  a long  way 


since  its  early  days,  when  training 
began  in  a church  basement.  They 
sat  on  chairs  and  used  sticks  and 
brooms  to  mimic  the  paddling  ac- 
tion. 

Brewer  laughs  as  she  recalls  the 
first  time  the  group  practised  in  a 
real  dragon  boat  at  Guelph  Lake.  “It 
was  tremendously  exciting,  but  we 
couldn’t  get  the  boat  back  to  the 
dock.” 

Richards  came  on  board  as  the 
team’s  coach  at  the  start  of  its  second 
season,  providing  a major  boost  for 
the  endeavour. 

“Pat  is  great  to  work  with,”  says 
Lemieux.  “She  has  such  a high  spirit. 
She’s  right  there  with  us  and  wants 
to  do  what  she  can  for  us.” 

Richards  assesses  each  team 
member,  checks  their  range  of  mo- 
tion and  creates  a personalized  train- 
ing program. 


Breast  cancer  surgery  often  dam- 
ages the  surrounding  tissue  and 
nerves,  permanently  reducing  arm 
flexibility,  and  can  cause  the  shoul- 
der joint  to  freeze.  The  removal  of 
lymph  nodes  can  result  in  debilitat- 
ing swelling  known  as  lymphedema. 

For  some  women,  the  medical 
profession  offers  little  guidance 
about  resuming  physical  activity  or 
rehabilitation  after  treatment  for 
breast  cancer,  says  Richards.  They 
may  be  told  what  they  can’t  do, 
rather  than  what  they  can.  Some  are 
told  not  to  lift  or  carry  anything. 

But  Richards  says  she’s  con- 
vinced there  are  both  physiological 
and  psychological  benefits  to  be  had 
from  physical  activity:  increased 
flexibility,  range  of  motion,  strength, 
endurance  and  self-esteem. 

In  addition,  “the  spirit  and  soul 
are  just  touched  and  brought  back  to 


life,”  she  says. 

Under  their  coach’s  careful 
watch,  the  “dragon  ladies”  em- 
barked on  weekly  aquafit  classes  and 
held  paddling  sessions  sitting  on  the 
side  of  the  Athletics  Centre’s  gold 
pool.  This  fall,  they  are  adding 
weight  training  to  their  program. 

“Dragon  boat  racing  is  an  intense 
anaerobic  sport,”  says  Richards. 
“You  get  in  a boat  and  paddle  your 
buns  off.  It  places  heavy  demands  on 
the  back  and  upper  body  — it’s  a 
very  tough  race.” 

Richards  has  seen  the  dragon 
boat  training  and  competitions 
make  a “huge  difference,"  particu- 
larly for  women  who  haven’t  been 
active  before.  She  also  runs  a Beyond 
Breast  Cancer  program  to  help  sur- 
vivors become  healthier  and 
stronger.  This  program  is  open  to  all 
survivors  of  the  disease. 


Through  these  activities,  she  is 
conducting  research  and  compiling 
data  “to  educate  the  medical  profes- 
sion about  the  absolute  necessity  of 
physical  activity”  after  surgery  and 
cancer  treatment.  “The  reoccurrence 
of  other  types  of  cancer  is  so  high, 
their  bodies  need  to  be  as  strong  as 
possible.” 

For  the  BreastStrokes  team,  the 
training  paid  off  in  another  way  this 
summer.  They  competed  in  four 
dragon  boat  festivals,  and  at  Strat- 
ford, the  last  of  the  season,  they 
reached  their  goal  of  finishing  the 
500-metre  course  in  under  three 
minutes. 

The  team  is  now  intent  on  finding 
the  funds  to  get  its  own  practice  boat, 
instead  of  renting  one  at  each  festival. 
Another  option  would  be  to  join 
forces  with  another  team  in  Guelph 
that’s  interested  in  sharing  a boat. 

“You  don’t  get  the  same  stroke  or 
range  of  motion  when  practising 
from  the  side  of  the  pool,”  says  Le- 
mieux. “The  way  the  water  moves  is  a 
whole  different  matter  when  you’re 
in  a boat.  We  would  all  benefit 
greatly  from  getting  our  own  boat.” 

The  team  invites  all  breast  cancer 
survivors  to  take  part  in  the  Beyond 
Breast  Cancer  program  and/or  join 
the  team.  It’s  an  opportunity  to 
“share  the  spirit,  obtain  healthy  liv- 
ing and,  most  important,  celebrate 
life,”  says  Lemieux. 

Adds  Brewer:  “We’re  always 
looking  for  new  members.  They 
don't  have  to  be  athletes.  We’re  all 
shapes  and  sizes  and  levels  of  fitness. 
Some  are  good  at  sports,  some  are 
terrible  at  sports,  and  that’s  fine.  Pat 
will  soon  get  them  in  shape.” 

For  more  information  about  the 
BreastStrokes  team  or  the  Beyond 
Breast  Cancer  program,  check  out 
the  Web  site  www.breaststrokes.org 
or  call  Richards  at  Ext.  2742. 

BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 


Grad  Launches  Calendar  to  Promote  Breast  Health 

Forty  per  cent  of  net  profits  will  go  to  breast  cancer  charity 


UOF  G graduate  Sue  Richards 
wants  to  get  Canadian  women 
thinking  more  about  breast  health. 

“There  are  more  than  15  million 
female  breast  owners  in  Canada,  and 
breast  cancer  is  a risk  for  every  one  of 
them,”  she  says. 

Richards  is  helping  to  do  her  part 
by  producing  Breast  of  Canada  2002, 
a calendar  that  promotes  breast 
health.  It  features  photos  of  women 
of  varying  ages,  shapes  and  sizes,  in- 
cluding Richards  and  three  other 
Guelph  graduates. 

“We  don’t  see  images  of  naked 
breasts  in  a health  context  enough  in 
our  world,”  she  says. 

The  calendar,  which  will  be  on 
sale  in  the  University  Centre  court- 
yard Oct.  17  to  21,  was  designed  to 
encourage  breast  health  practice  and 
cultivate  a positive  body  image.  It  in- 
cludes written  and  pictorial  instruc- 
tions on  how  to  do  a monthly  breast 


self-examination,  as  well  as  helpful 
information  about  breast  health 
each  month.  Cost  is  $24.95,  with  40 
per  cent  of  the  net  profit  going  to 
Breast  Cancer  Support  Services. 

Richards,  who  founded  the 
Guelph  community  arts  program 
Art  Jam,  came  up  with  the  idea  for 
the  calendar  after  she  realized  she 
was  doing  her  own  monthly  breast 
exams  incorrectly.  She  says  she  was 
shocked,  scared  and  then  angry. 
“This  inspired  me  to  do  some  breast 
health  and  breast  cancer  research,” 
she  says. 

The  calendar’s  photographs  were 
taken  by  Guelph  artist  Melanie  Gillis 
and  feature  “regular”  women  rang- 
ing in  age  from  18  to  58.  Two  of  the 
women  were  photographed  with 
their  children,  and  one  posed  while 
pregnant. 

“These  are  just  photographs  of 
breasts  being  breasts,”  says  Richards, 


adding  that  after  hitting  up  all  her 
friends  and  acquaintances  to  pose 
for  the  calendar,  it  dawned  on  her 
that  she  should  take  part  in  the  proj- 
ect as  well. 

“I  felt  very  brave  afterwards,”  she 
says.  “The  most  profound  moment 
for  me  was  at  the  printers  when  my 
breast  was  coming  through  the 
printing  press  to  the  tune  of  20,000 
copies  and  they  were  piling  up 
around  me  and  no  one  knew  it  was 


me.  I felt  like  I knew  the  biggest  se- 
cret in  the  world.  It  was  hilarious.” 

Richards  says  the  point  is  that  all 
women  should  learn  to  look  at  their 
breasts  from  a health  perspective 
and  learn  to  “make  friends”  with 
their  bodies.  “A  lot  of  powerful  fe- 
male energy  is  wasted  obsessing  over 
body  image.” 

Since  the  calendar’s  official 
launch  last  month,  more  than  2,000 
copies  have  been  sold.  Richards  is  al- 


ready planning  Breast  of  Canada 
2003. 

“We’re  not  going  to  be  short  of 
models  for  this  one,"  she  says. 
“Women  are  already  coming  up  to 
me  asking  if  they  can  be  in  the  calen- 
dar.” 

For  more  information,  visit  the 
Web  site  www.breastofcanada.com 
or  call  767-0142. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


@GUELPH  PUBLICATION  SCHEDULE 


Publication  Date 

Deadline 

Publication  Date 

Deadline 

Oct.  31 

Oct.  22 

Dec.  12 

Dec.  3 

Nov.  14 

Nov.  5 

Jan.  16 

Jan.  7 

Nov.  28 

Nov.  19 

Jan.  30 

Jan.  21 
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FINANCIAL  SERVICES  INC. 

J.  Martin  Van  Dam 

52  Waverly  Drive 
Guelph,  ON  N1E  6C8 
Phone:  (519)  836-0462 
Toll  Free:1-800-463-5386 

RETIREMENT  and 
FINANCIAL  PLANNING 
RETIREMENT  OPTIONS 
RRSPS  • INVESTMENTS 
MUTUAL  FUNDS 
TERM  DEPOSITS 


^ Q LASALLE  SCIENTIFIC  INC. 

Laboratory  Glasswares  and  Sdantlflc  Equipment 

o Glassware  Fabrication  • Coloured  Glass 
• Sales  of  Artistic  & Pipe  Makers 

in  Malcolm  Rd.,  Guelph,  Ontario  NiK  1A8 
(519)  834-7301  • (519)  834-7091  • Fax:  (519)  834-9576 

Servicing  since  1969 CRAIG  NAGAMI 


HOUSESITTING  • PETSITTING 
HOMECLEANING  SPECIALISTS 


• Same  Bonded  Cleaner 
^e  Old-Fa«h1oned  Cleanlngy1 


SERVING  WELLINGTON-WATEKLOO  <•'  1 -8(10-063-9990 


University  Club  of  Guelph 

University  Centre,  5th  Floor 
University  of  Guelph 

THERE  IS  NO 
FREE  LUNCH! 

(For  Non-Members) 

Effective  through  May  24,  2002,  University  Club  members  will  receive 
their  first  hot  lunch  entree,  sandwich  or  salad  bar  of  each  week  free 
of  charge.  The  value  of  the  free  entries  is  approximately  equal 
to  membership  dues.  When  members  actually  buy  their  lunch,  they  pay 
25%  less  than  non-members.  Non-members  who  like  to  pay  full  prices 
are  encouraged  to  visit  the  club  often! 

New  members  are  welcome.  The  entree  program  begins 
as  soon  as  the  membership  card  is  issued. 
Application  forms  are  available  at  the  bar. 


Polanyi  Prize  to  Be 
Presented  Nov.  14 

Continued  from  page  1 


Svensson’s  primary  area  of  ex- 
pertise is  gamma-ray  spectroscopy, 
which  he  uses  to  study  the  properties 
of  the  atomic  nucleus. 

“At  the  most  fundamental  level,  I 
am  just  trying  to  understand  the  way 
nature  works,”  he  explains.  “I  study 
how  nuclei  behave  by  looking  at  the 
high-frequency  light,  or  gamma 
rays,  emitted  by  the  nucleus  of  the 
atom.  By  studying  this  light,  you  can 
learn  about  the  properties  of  the  nu- 
clear forces." 

A native  of  Deep  River,  Svensson 
earned  his  B.Sc.  and  PhD  degrees 
from  McMaster  University  in  1995 
and  1998.  Following  graduation,  he 
headed  for  the  Lawrence  Berkeley 
National  Laboratory  in  California  as 
a Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council  post-doctoral  fel- 
low. 

During  his  two  years  at  Berkeley, 
he  made  important  contributions  to 
understanding  collective  motions 
and  the  occurrence  of  extreme  de- 
formations in  light  nuclei.  “Our 
work  provided  some  important  in- 
sights into  how  the  individual  parti- 
cles in  the  nucleus  add  up  to 
produce  the  collective  motion  of  the 
nucleus  as  a whole,”  he  says. 

His  current  research  focuses  on 
precision  nuclear  beta  decay  experi- 
ments that  provide  demanding  tests 


of  human  understanding  of  the 
most  fundamental  interactions  of 
subatomic  particles. 

Svensson  is  U of  G’s  second 
Polanyi  Prize  winner.  In  1994,  Prof. 
Elisabeth  Nicol,  also  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics,  won  a Polanyi 
shortly  after  joining  the  University. 

“Over  the  years,  we  have  been 
able  to  recruit  faculty  of  a very  high 
quality,"  says  department  chair  Prof. 
Ken  Jeffrey.  “I  think  this  is  because 
as  a department,  we  are  well  re- 
spected within  the  Canadian  con- 
text.” 

Svensson  agrees.  “There  were  a 
number  of  possibilities,  but  I was 
very  impressed  with  the  Physics  De- 
partment here.  It  maintains  a broad 
interest  in  a number  of  sub-fields  of 
physics  and  has  the  collegial  spirit 
necessary  for  the  effective  interac- 
tion of  people  from  different 
groups.” 

Established  in  1986,  the  Polanyi 
Prizes  are  awarded  in  recognition  of 
the  achievements  of  University  of 
Toronto  professor  John  Charles 
Polanyi,  who  won  the  1986  Nobel 
Prize  in  Chemistry  for  his  work  in 
reaction  dynamics.  Svensson  will  of- 
ficially receive  his  award  Nov.  14  at  a 
reception  at  Massey  College  in  To- 
ronto. 

BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 


Concerned  . . . Active  . . . Involved 

CITIZENSHIP  WORKING  GROUP 


Wednesday,  October  24 
3:30  to  4:30  p.m. 

Call  Mike  at  Ext.  4407  or  Cheryl  at  Ext.  4362 


ROYAL 
CITY 
TRAVEL 

PRESENTS 

Norm  & Jean  Jary’s 

Trip  of  A Lifetime  Series! 


CRUISE  SOUTH  AMERICA 

2 nights  in  Santiago,  then  cruise  the  coast  of  Chile,  along  the  Strait  of  Magellan, 
around  Cape  Horn  with  various  stops  along  the  way.  Plus  two  days  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil  before  flying  back  to  Toronto. 


21  day  adventure  from  $5499-  CAD 

Reserve  early  for  best  cabin  selection 


■ EKaSL 


Travel 

Services 


ONT  REG  #2716341 


Royal  Plaza 

io  Paisley  Street,  Unit  8 
Guelph,  ON 


FEBRUARY  28  - 
MARCH  20,  2002 


Tel.  519-763-3520 
Fax  519-763-8980 


Convert  Your 
PowerPoint  Presentation 
Into  Streaming  Media 

Impatica  enables  efficient,  plug-in 
free  delivery  of  PowerPoint  Presentations, 
video  clips  and  Director  movies  over  the 
Internet  and  through  e-mail. 

With  Impatica  software,  there  is  no  need  for 
special  hardware,  software  or  technological 
expertise.  Impatica's  rich  streaming  media 
messages  deliver  to  virtually  any  internet  connected 
device,  on  all  standard  platforms.  Best  of  all, 
our  technology  is  plug-in  free,  eliminating  the 
hassles  of  downloads,  installations  and  attachments. 
It  even  plays  over  low  speed  modems. 

1mpat1ca.com 

Communicate  with  Impact 

www.impatica.com  1 800  548  3475 
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FOR  SALE 


Two  English  riding  saddles,  Mar- 
lene, 836-9241  evenings  or  mar- 
lene@uoguelph.ca. 

Fisher-Price  bouncy  seat,  pine  potty, 
Cosco  Turnabout  infant  car  seat, 
Graco  reclining  swing  with  quiet 
wind,  two  soft  baby  carriers,  frame 
backpack  and  carrier,  two  infant 
snowsuits,  Century  stroller,  bunting 
bag  for  car  seat,  Deb,  Ext.  6729. 


Double  sofa  bed,  deluxe  food  dehy- 
drator, Delta  10-inch  table  saw,  all 
used  once;  NEC  Versa  LX  Pentium  2 
notebook  computer,  837-1594  or 
dmohan@arts.uoguelph.ca. 

Two  tandem  bicycles;  Cannondale 
single-frame  road  bicycle  with  aero 
bars;  Jack  Taylor  touring  bicycle, 
Ext.  3721,  837-1732  or  laid- 

lawm@uoguelph.ca. 


Refinished  wood  bureau  with  wal- 
nut finish,  three  drawers,  send 
e-mail  to  ruthgill@uoguelph.ca. 

Maytag  washer,  good  condition; 
pullout  couch,  like  new;  L-shaped 
beige  couch,  two  pieces;  three  lawn 
mowers;  two  pine  tables;  double  bed, 

Upright  European  piano,  good 
sound,  like  new,  823-2467  after  5 
p.m.  or  yunchiu@sympatico.ca. 

frame  wooden  box  with  slats;  wheel- 
barrow, Roto-Tiller,  Weed  Eater,  all 
in  good  condition,  Ext.  8793  or 
846-9244. 

Kenmore  table-top  electrostatic  air 
cleaner,  763-3397  evenings. 

Fresh  honey,  excellent  colour  and 
flavour,  Ext.  4947  or  leave  message  at 
519-638-2391. 

1 995  Eagle  1 alon  ESI,  automatic,  air, 
power  mirrors  and  windows,  cruise, 
ABS,  148,000  kilometres,  certified 
and  e-tested,  excellent  condition, 
824-5692. 

Sewing  machine;  two-piece  wall 
unit,  includes  TV  and  bar  units, 
Grace,  Ext.  3901  or  766-0473  eve- 
nings. 

Letrojet  airbrush  set,  65  Pantone 
markers,  never  used;  Nitroflex  exer- 
cise machine,  weights  on  hydraulic 
column  mechanism,  instruction 
manual  and  wall  chart,  never  used; 
Mont  Blanc  burgundy  Rollerball 
pen,  never  used;  sunroof,  black 

1996  Hudson  lightweight  men’s  sin- 
gle rowing  boat  with  ultralight 
adjustable  carbon  fibre  hatchets, 
905-627-9857  or  mkbaron@hot- 
mail.com. 

WANTED 

metallic  finish,  hardware  included, 
excellent  condition,  837-1803  or 
estarr@tox.uoguelph.ca. 

Winterized  cottage  for  one  weekend 
a month,  November  to  May,  Susan, 

24x  CD-ROM  external  bantam 
backpack,  parallel  port,  USB- 
compatible,  great  for  laptops,  send 
e-mail  to  blairfleming@yahoo.com. 

Ext.  3003. 

Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment 
from  Nov.  2 to  Dec.  28  for  professor 
from  Greece,  close  to  campus  and 

Laptop  modem:  56K  3Com  Mega- 
hertz, 56K  Global  CSM  cellular 
model,  works  well,  fully  supported 
by  Windows,  766-1353  or 
mmcculla@uoguelph.ca. 

bus  stop,  must  be  on  ground  floor  or 
have  elevator,  Sally,  Ext.  6121. 

Person  wanted  for  part-time  farm 
duties,  milking  experience  a must, 
located  close  to  town,  822-3147  or 

1991  Aerostar,  180,000  km,  runs 
well,  as  is;  Ikea  pine  dining  table  with 
four  chairs;  HP  Laserjet  1 100;  desks; 
bookshelves;  area  rugs;  apartment- 
size  washer  and  dryer,  787-2797  or 
wfung@  uoguelph.ca. 

822-3148. 

Bachelor  or  basement  apartment 
with  parking  for  mature  female  stu- 
dent seeking  sublet  from  January  to 
April  2002,  836-7472  or  daisy 
2722@hotmail.com. 

CAN  YOU  HANDLE 
THE  REMOTE? 


Scouts  Canada  helps  young  people  experience  the  great  outdoors  through 
exciting  hikes,  camps,  water  activities,  bike  trips,  and  other  adventures. 

We  need  you  to  help  today’s  Scouts  learn  cool  new  skills,  develop  self-confidence 
and  have  a blast  with  their  friends.  We  provide  all  the  training  you  need. 

You’ll  gain  valuable  leadership  experience  and  the  satisfaction 
of  helping  kids  learn  and  grow. 

Be  a Leader,  and  help  Scouts  Canada  “Bring  on  the  Adventure.” 

A 1-888-Scouts-Now  §KS|g 

(1-888-726-8876) 

scout,  CAH.o,  www.scouts.ca  Hmm 


FOR  RENT 


Furnished  room,  15-minute  walk  to 
University,  newly  renovated,  827- 
9221. 

Room  in  family  home,  south  end,  on 
bus  route,  non-smoker  preferred, 
$350  a month  inclusive,  Rose  or 
Brad, 824-0245. 

Two-bedroom  apartment  in  century 
stone  house,  private  one-acre  set- 
ting, appliances,  parking,  $950  a 
month,  824-1773. 

Furnished  two-bedroom  holiday 
home  in  Antibes  on  French  Riviera, 
two  baths,  available  weekly  or 
monthly;  furnished  one-bedroom 
apartment  in  southwest  Paris,  walk- 
ing distance  to  subway  and  shops, 
short-term  rentals,  836-6745  or 
fhmoll@webtv.net. 


AVAILABLE 


Certified  arborist  for  removal  and 
pruning  of  trees,  three  years’  experi- 
ence, Chris,  821-1427  or  bennettc@ 
uoguelph.ca. 

Hair  weaves,  leave  message  at 
767-2557. 

Care  for  your  dog  in  my  home  while 
you  travel,  Cobi,  836-8086  or 
cdemmers@uoguelph.ca. 

Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  U of  G staff,  faculty,  students, 
alumni  and  retirees.  Submit  items  to 
Linda  Graham  on  Level  4 of  the  Uni- 
versity Centre,  fax  to  824-7962  or 
e-mail  to  l.graham@exec.uoguelph. 
ca.  For  commercial  advertising,  con- 
tact Brian  Downey  at  Ext.  6665  or 
b.downey@exec.uoguelph.ca. 


HOME  CLEAN  HOME 

• CARPETS 
UPHOLSTERY 
AREA  RUGS 
AIR  DUCT  CLEANING 


RESIDENTIAL  . COMMERCIAL 


836-7340 


Valerie  Poulton 


Guelph  Montessori  School 

A.M.I./A.M.S.  Certified  Teachers 
Established  Since  1978 


Visit  our  classrooms  and  see  why 
Guelph  Montessori  students  excel 
♦ Reading  and  Writing  before  Grade  One 
+Low  Student  / Teacher  Ratio 
♦ St  rang  Academics  - Math,  Geometry, 
Geography , Botany , Culture  and  more 
♦ French , Music,  Karate,  Swimming, 
Skating,  Gym  and  many  extras 
+For  children  2.5  years  to  Grade  Six 

Conte  see  the  difference! 


NEW  LOCATION  - 151  Waterloo  Ave.  Guelph 
www3.sympatico.ca/guelphinontessorischool/ 
519-836-3810 


More  than* 

1 lOO  Locations 
Worldwide 


FulisiBd^®^^ency 


Personal.  Group  and  Business  Travel 
Air.  Car.  Hotel.  Train,  Cruise  & Insurance 
24  Hour  Worldwide  Emergency  Help 
Disney  College  of  Knowledge  Specialists 
Holland  Travel  Professionals 
Vacation  Installment  Plan 


UAI5U1BE 

Golding  Travel  Ltd. 

South  City  Centre 

304  STONE  ROAD  WEST  - GUELPH 

(519)  836-4940 


I W/MW  condo  corner 


Realty  specialists  Inc. 


837-1300 


Mike  Halley 

Sales  Re p re s e n t a t i v e 

www.giielph-rcalestate.ca 


BUYING  A CONDOMINIUM 

What  is  a Condominium?  How  to  finance  a Condominium? 

Send  for  my  “Condo-Buyers  PackagC  and  a complete  list  wth  details  of  all  available  Condos  in  Guelph.  There  are  a wide  range 
of  townhouses  and  apartments  in  all  price  ranges  and  various  locations  - one  bedroom,  two  bedroom  and  three  bedroom. 
How  to  buy  with  a 5%  or  10%  downpayment.  Discounted  Mortgage  Rates  or  3%  Cashback  from  the  banks?  My  twenty 
years  of  experience  in  the  Condo  field  offers  friendly  consultations  and  advice  without  obligation.  Call  Mike  at  821-2005  for 
my  FREE  CONDO-BUYERS  PACKAGE  to  be  mailed  to  your  address. 


THE  CONDOMINIUM  HANDBOOK 

(ONTARIO)  by  Gerry  Hyman,  Q.C.,  LL.M.,  F.C.C.I. 

For  Purchasers  - Owners  - Directors  • 5th  Edition  April  2001 
This  Handbook  explains  the  nature  of  the  condominium  concept  in  Ontario  and 
the  Impact  of  the  NEW  2001  CONDOMINIUM  ACT 
Free  Seven  Day  Loan  Available  • Call  MIKE  at  519-821-2005  (Home  Office) 


SELLING  A CONDOMINIUM ? 

You  could  save  thousands  of  dollars  with  my  Early-Bird  PRE-SALE  PACKAGE. 

FREE  VIDEO  LOAN: 

0 “How  to  Dress  and  Prepare  Your  Home  for  Sale” 

0 Five  Point  Inspection  to  Add  $$S  to  Your  Sale  Price 
0 Professional  Written  Market  Valuation  Up-Dated  the  Month  You  Sell 
My  twenty  years  of  full-time  professional  Real  Estate  experience  will  assist  you  to  prepare  and  save  you  TIME  - TEARS  - MONEY . Call 
Mike  at  821-2005  (Direct  Line)  for  my  PRE-SALE  PACKAGE  - NO  COST.  Friendly  consultation  and  service  without  obligation. 


Buying  or  Selling  a Condo  • Call  Mike  • Save  $$$ 
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ARBORETUM 


The  Arboretum  Auxiliary’s  Sunday 
afternoon  walks  continue  Oct.  21 
with  “Fall  Discovery  Tour”  and  Oct. 
28  with  “Halloween  Hike.”  The 
walks  leave  from  the  Nature  Centre 
at  2 p.m.  A donation  of  $3  per  person 
is  suggested. 


Interpretive  naturalist  Erin  Harkins 
offers  a workshop  on  stone  wrapping 
Nov.  8 from  6 to  8:30  p.m.  Cost  is 
$43.  Registration  and  payment  are 
required  by  Oct.  25.  On  Nov.  14  at  6 
p.m.,  Harkins  leads  a workshop  on 
“Window  Webs."  Cost  is  $43.  Regis- 
ter by  Oct.  31.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Ext.  4110. 


Naturalist  Chris  Earley  presents  a 
workshop  on  gulls  Nov.  7 from  9 
a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Cost  is  $65.  Registra- 
tion and  payment  are  required  by 
Oct.  31. 


“Signs,  Tracks  and  Finds,”  a hands- 
on  workshop  for  the  whole  family, 
runs  Nov.  1 7 from  1 to  4 p.m.  Cost  is 
$18  for  adults,  $9  for  children  or  $40 
for  a family  of  four.  Registration  and 
payment  are  due  Nov.  2. 


The  Arboretum’s  Theatre  in  the 
Trees  presents  the  comedy  Ghost  of  a 
Chance  by  Flip  Kobler  and  Cindy 
Marcus  Saturdays  from  Nov.  3 to 
Dec.  15.  Doors  open  at  6 p.m.,  the 
buffet  is  at  6:30  p.m.  and  showtime  is 
8 p.m.  Cost  is  $49.  To  order  tickets 
or  to  reserve  special  seating,  call  Ext. 
4110. 


ART  CENTRE 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
is  offering  commissions  to  create  a 
series  of  unique  benches  for  the 
Donald  Forster  Sculpture  Park.  Art- 
ists interested  in  being  considered 
should  send  their  r£sum£  and  images 
of  their  work  (slides,  photographs  or 
digital  reproductions)  to  the  Sculp- 
ture Park  Commission,  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre,  358  Gordon  St., 
Guelph  NIG  1Y1  or  by  e-mail  to 
msac@uoguelph.ca.  Artists  will  be 
selected  by  a jury  consisting  of  art 
centre  director  Judith  Nasby,  Prof. 
Chandler  Kirwin,  Fine  Art  and 
Music,  and  local  artist  Lois  Bette- 
ridge. 


The  art  centre’s  annual  “Framed” 
exhibition,  featuring  frames  turned 
into  works  of  art  by  40  prominent 
artists,  continues  until  Nov.  10, 
when  the  works  will  be  auctioned 
off.  Tickets  for  the  auction  party  are 
$35  and  are  available  at  the  art  centre 
information  desk  and  at  the  Framing 
and  Art  Centre. 


Dundas  artist  Andrew  Hunter  gives 
a curator’s  talk  on  his  commissioned 
sculpture  In  the  Pines,  which  will  be 
installed  in  the  Donald  Forster 
Sculpture  Park  in  November,  as  well 
as  other  curatorial  projects. 


The  art  centre  holds  its  annual  gen- 
eral meeting  Nov.  1 at  7:30  p.m. 


ATHLETICS 


The  Gryphon  volleyball  teams  are  at 
home  to  Wilfrid  Laurier  University 
Oct.  17  and  York  University  Oct.  26, 
with  the  women  playing  at  6 p.m. 
and  the  men  at  8 p.m. 


The  men’s  basketball  Gryphons  host 
the  University  of  British  Columbia 
Oct.  19  at  8 p.m.  and  Simon  Fraser 
University  Oct.  21  at  2 p.m. 


The  women’s  hockey  team  hosts 
McGill  Oct.  20  at  2 p.m.  and  Wind- 
sor Nov.  2 at  7:30  p.m.  The  men’s 
hockey  team  is  at  home  to  Ryerson 
Oct.  25,  Toronto  Oct.  27  and  Water- 
loo Nov.  1.  The  games  begin  at  7:30 
p.m. 


The  Gryphon  soccer  teams  are  at 
home  to  Laurier  Oct.  20  and 
McMaster  Oct.  21.  Game  times  are  1 
p.m.  for  the  women’s  team  and  3 
p.m.  for  the  men’s. 


U of  G’s  men’s  lacrosse  team  hosts 
Toronto  Oct.  20  at  1 p.m.  and  Lau- 
rier Oct.  21  at  1 p.m.  The  women’s 
team  plays  two  home  games  Oct.  21 
— at  10:30  a.m.  against  Brock  and  at 
3 p.m.  against  Toronto. 


U of  G hosts  the  OUA  cross-country 
championships  Oct.  27  at  1 p.m.. 


CONCERTS 


The  Thursday  noon-hour  concert 
series  continues  Oct.  18  with 
soprano  Lita  Classen  and  pianist 
Allan  Behan,  Oct.  25  with  guitarist 
Ken  Aldcroft  and  Nov.  1 with  the 
Orchid  Ensemble.  The  concerts  are 
held  in  MacKinnon  107. 


LECTURES 


The  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music’s 
visiting  speaker  series  kicks  off  for 
the  fall  semester  with  talks  by  Myrel 
Chernick,  a video  installation  artist 
from  New  York,  Oct.  17andEdPien, 
a drawing  media  artist  from  To- 
ronto, Oct.  31.  The  talks  begin  at 
12:30  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  1 14. 


Prof.  Carlton  Gyles,  Pathobiology, 
gives  OVC’s  2001  Schofield  Memo- 
rial Lecture  Oct.  18  at  2:30  p.m.  in 
OVC  1714,  discussing  “Living  With 
E.  coli." 


Nafis  Sadik,  former  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  UN  Population  Fund  and 
currently  special  adviser  to  the  UN 
secretary  general,  will  give  the  ninth 
annual  Hopper  Lecture  Oct.  23  at 
7:30  p.m.  in  MacNaughton  113.  Her 
topic  is  “Investing  in  Peace:  Demog- 
raphy, Gender  and  Reproductive 
Health.”  Sadik  is  also  guest  speaker 
in  the  Rural  Studies  Colloquium 
Series  Oct.  23  at  2 p.m.  in  UC  442. 
She  will  discuss  gender  and  repro- 
ductive health.  Everyone  is  welcome. 


Globe  and  Mail  science  writer 
Stephen  Strauss,  a Guelph-Donner 
Fellow,  discusses  “You  Are  What 
You  Don’t  Eat  — Idi  Amin,  Termites 


and  Your  Mother’s  Feces”  Oct.  23  at 
1:30  p.m.  in  Macdonald  Hall  149. 


NOTICES 


The  Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital 
operates  a Wellness  Clinic  for  pets 
Friday  afternoons  and  Saturday 
mornings.  For  information  about 
fees  or  to  book  an  appointment,  call 
Ext.  4198. 


The  “Beyond  Graduation:  Educa- 
tional Opportunities  Fair”  runs  Oct. 
23  from  1 1 a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.  in  the 
University  Centre  courtyard  and  UC 
103.  Representatives  from  more 
than  70  professional  institutions, 
universities  and  colleges  will  attend. 


The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  is  offering  a pro- 
gram on  managing  headaches  begin- 
ning Nov.  6.  The  four-session  pro- 
gram meets  Tuesday  nights  from 
7:30  to  9 p.m.  in  UC  390.  Cost  is  $20 
for  U of  G students,  $60  for  others. 
For  more  information,  leave  a mes- 
sage at  Ext.  2662  or  visit  the  Web  site 
www.uoguelph.ca/~ksomers. 


The  Citizenship  Working  Group  will 
begin  its  bimonthly  meetings  Oct.  24 
at  3:30  p.m.  in  the  Central  Student 
Association  boardroom  on  UC  Level 
2.  Anyone  interested  in  promoting 
and  supporting  activities  that  en- 
courage concerned,  informed,  active 
participation  in  our  communities  is 
welcome  to  attend.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Ext.  4407  or  4362. 


The  Ministry  of  Higher  Education 
and  the  Universities  of  the  Republic 
of  Cuba  will  host  the  Third  Interna- 
tional Convention  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion, “Universidad  2002,”  Feb.  4 to  8 
in  Havana.  The  theme  is  “The  Uni- 
versity in  the  New  Millennium.”  For 
more  information,  send  e-mail  to 
Carlos  Alberto  Vigil  Taquechel  at 
proy@reduniv.edu.cu. 


The  Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry 
presents  its  annual  hymn  sing  Oct. 
21  at  3 p.m.  at  St.  George’s  Church. 
For  more  information,  call  Ext. 
2390. 


Human  Resources  will  continue  to 
take  registrations  throughout  the  se- 
mester for  the  faculty  and  staff  devel- 
opment opportunities  it  offers. 
Openings  still  exist  in  a variety  of 
courses,  including  some  computer 
workshops,  health  and  safety  pro- 
grams and  two  sessions  offered  by 
Communications  and  Public  Affairs 
— “Dealing  With  the  Media”  and 
“Effective  Promotional  Writing.” 
The  programs  are  listed  on  the  Web 
at  www.uoguelph.ca/HR/training/ 
index. 


SEMINARS 


The  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  presents  McMaster 
professor  emeritus  John  Warkentin 
discussing  “New  Intra-  and  Inter- 
molecular  Reactions  of  Dialkoxy  and 
Diaryloxycarbenes”  Oct.  17  at  3:15 


p.m.  in  MacNaughton  222. 


The  fall  biochemistry  seminar  series 
continues  Oct.  18  with  Prof.  Brad 
Hanna,  Biomedical  Sciences,  dis- 
cussing “Ion  Channel  Diseases  of 
Domestic  Animals”  and  Nov.  1 with 
Sergio  Grinstein  of  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children  Research  Institute  on 
“Regulation  of  Na+/H+  Exchange 
Activity  and  Its  Role  in  Chemo- 
taxis.”  The  seminars  begin  at  noon  in 
MacNaughton  222. 


The  Department  of  Microbiology 
presents  Sarah  Highlander  of  Baylor 
College  of  Medicine  in  Houston, 
Texas,  discussing  “Genomic  Analy- 
sis of  Mannheimia  haemolytica .” 
Oct.  19  at  3 p.m.  in  Thornbrough 
1307. 


“Real  Exchange  Rate  Fluctuations 
and  the  Dynamics  of  Retail  Trade 
Industries  on  the  U.S.-Canada  Bor- 
der” is  the  focus  of  Beverly  Lapham 
of  Queen’s  University  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  seminar  series 
Oct.  19.  On  Nov.  2,  Bernard  Beau- 
dreau  of  Laval  University  considers 
“Engineering  and  Economic 
Growth.”  The  seminars  are  at  3:30 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  237. 


Next  up  in  the  Axelrod  Institute  of 
Ichthyology  seminar  series  is  zool- 
ogy graduate  student  Kevin  Parsons 
discussing  “Getting  Into  Shape”  Oct. 
23.  On  Oct.  30,  grad  student  Ben 
Clemens  explains  “Bladder  Control 
Under  Pressure.”  The  seminars 
begin  at  12:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod  168. 


The  Department  of  Physics  presents 
Prof.  Carl  Svensson  discussing 
“Testing  the  Electroweak  Standard 
Model  at  Canada’s  Isotope  Separator 
and  Accelerator”  Oct.  23  at  4 p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  113. 


The  Guelph-Waterloo  Physics  Insti- 
tute’s Distinguished  Lecturer  Series 
features  1997  Nobel  Laureate  Wil- 
liam Phillips  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Standards  and  Technology  in 
Gaithersburg,  Maryland,  Nov.  1 on 
the  Waterloo  campus.  His  topic  is 
“Almost  Absolute  Zero:  The  Story  of 
Laser  Cooling  and  Trapping.” 


“Probiotics”  is  the  focus  of  graduate 
student  Joel  Weadge  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Microbiology  graduate  stu- 
dent seminar  Oct.  26  at  noon  in 
Food  Science  128. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services’  fall 
workshop  series  for  campus  instruc- 
tors continues  with  “Designing  for 
the  Web:  Good  Practices”  Oct.  19, 
“Burning  CD-ROMs”  Oct.  24, 
“Teaching  With  PowerPoint: 
Advanced”  Oct.  25,  “HTML  II:  Cre- 
ating a Course  Web  Site”  Oct.  29, 
“Designing  and  Implementing  a 
Course  Web  Site”  Nov.  2.,  “Produc- 
ing Quality  Video  for  Teaching” 
Nov.  7 and  “Teaching  With  Power- 
Point: The  Basics”  Nov.  8.  Detailed 
descriptions  are  available  on  the 


Web  at  www.tss.uoguelph.ca.  On- 
line registration  is  required. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Ryan  Plummer,  Rural  Planning 
and  Development,  is  Nov.  2 at  1 p.m. 
in  FACS  103.  The  thesis  is  “Manag- 
ing Natural  Resources  Together:  A 
Model  of  the  Co-Management  Proc- 
ess.” The  adviser  is  Prof.  John 
FitzGibbon. 


The  final  examination  of  Guy  Perry, 
a PhD  candidate  in  the  Department 
of  Zoology,  is  Nov.  2 at  2 p.m.  in 
Axelrod  265A.  The  thesis  is  “The 
Genetic  Architecture  of  Thermal 
Tolerance  and  Correlated  Growth- 
Related  Traits  in  Rainbow  Trout, 
Oncorhynchus  mykiss .”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Roy  Danzmann. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


The  Canadian  Federation  of  Univer- 
sity Women  will  hold  an  open  meet- 
ing Oct.  23  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the 
OMAFRA  Conference  Centre,  1 
Stone  Rd.  W.  Prof.  Mike  Dixon, 
Plant  Agriculture,  will  discuss  “Tak- 
ing Canadian  Greenhouse  Technol- 
ogy to  Space  and  Back.” 


The  Waterloo-Wellington  Wild- 
flower  Society  meets  Oct.  17  at  7:30 
p.m.  at  the  Arboretum  Centre.  Bill 
Mcllveen  explores  “The  Flora  of 
Kenya.”  Everyone  is  welcome. 


The  Guelph  Arts  Council’s  series  of 
Sunday  afternoon  walking  tours 
wraps  up  Oct.  21  with  “Brooklyn 
and  the  College  Hill,”  leaving  from 
McCrae  House  at  2 p.m.  Cost  is  $2. 
For  more  information,  call  836- 
3280. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Wellington 
County  branch  of  the  Ontario 
Genealogical  Society  is  Oct.  23  at  7 
p.m.  at  the  Unitarian  Church,  122 
Harris  St.  Guest  speaker  Glen 
Wright  presents  “They  Came  on  the 
Caroline,”  the  story  of  the  Paisley 
Block  settlers. 


“How  Old  Is  My  House?”  is  the 
theme  of  a panel  discussion  spon- 
sored by  the  Wellington  County  His- 
torical Society  at  the  Wellington 
County  Museum  and  Archives  Oct. 
28  at  2:30  p.m.  in  Aboyne  Hall.  The 
museum’s  gallery  concert  series  con- 
tinues Oct.  28  at  2 p.m.  in  the  Great 
Hall. 


Guelph  Little  Theatre  presents  Ste- 
phen King’s  Misery  for  10  perform- 
ances between  Oct.  18  and  Nov.  3. 
For  ticket  information,  call 
821-0270. 


A group  of  Guelph  citizens  planning 
an  enabling  garden  in  Riverside  Park 
for  people  with  disabilities  will  hold 
a workshop  Oct.  18  from  7 to  9 p.m. 
at  the  Evergreen  Seniors  Centre,  683 
Woolwich  St.,  to  present  drawings 
and  gather  community  input.  For 
more  information,  call  763-2804. 
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IIS|f|HIS  ISSUE 

2 Community  offers  input 
on  campus  of  the  future. 


3 UNIVERSITY  provides  training 
on  mail  handling. 


5 ENGLISH  scholar  champions 
neglected  18th-century  writers. 


6 LOOK  back,  look  ahead,  keep 
an  open  mind. 


7 FINE  art  prof  finds  beauty 
in  the  banal. 


Lest  We 
Forget 


Chancellor  to  speak  at 
Remembrance  Day  Service 

Uof  G WILL  hold  its  annual 
Remembrance  Day  Service 
Nov.  9 from  10:45  to  11:20  a.m.  in 
War  Memorial  Hall. 

Chancellor  Lincoln  Alexander 
will  speak  at  the  service,  which  will 
also  include  music  by  the  U of  G 
Chamber  Singers,  a wreath  cere- 
mony, a visual  presentation  titled 
The  Norman  Summer,  prayers  and 
readings. 

A special  symbol  of  the  Universi- 
ty’s history  — a silver  rose  bowl 
filled  with  red  roses  — will  sit  at  the 
front  of  the  hall  during  the  service. 
It  was  donated  by  Guelph  graduate 
Kathleen  Dowler  Riter  in  honour  of 
a friend  and  faculty  member,  RAF 
Captain  John  Playford  Hales,  who 
was  killed  in  France  in  1918. 

War  Memorial  Hall  commemo- 
rates students  who  served  in  the 
First  and  Second  World  wars.  The 
memorial  chamber  between  the  two 
entrances  contains  two  stained- 
glass  windows  designed  by  re- 
nowned Toronto  artist  Peter 
Haworth. 

The  cornerstone  for  War  Me- 
morial Hall  was  laid  in  August  1923, 
and  the  building  was  dedicated  June 
10,  1924.  It  was  a student  initiative 
made  possible  by  financial  contri- 
butions from  faculty,  alumni,  gov- 
ernment and  the  public. 

Although  classes  will  not  be  can- 
celled for  the  service,  president 
Mordechai  Rozanski  requests  that 
faculty  grant  consideration  to  stu- 
dents who  miss  some  class  time  to 
attend  the  service.  Supervisors  are 
encouraged  to  allow  employees  suf- 
ficient time  to  participate  as  well. 


WHO’S  UNDER 
HAIR? 


Guess  who’s  going  to  give  up  his 
locks  to  support  the  campus  United 
Way  campaign?  Halloween  tricks 
aside,  you  can  join  the  fun  at  noon 
today  in  the  University  Centre 
courtyard.  Revenue  Control  staff 
have  collected  more  than  $500  to 
ensure  their  boss  remembers  this 
Halloween.  Tanya  Loughran  of 
Tangles  will  execute  the  head 
shave.  Other  campus  United  Way 
fund-raisers  include  a dinner  and 
magic  show  sponsored  by  Hospi- 
tality Services  Nov.  9 at  7:30  p.m. 
(call  Ext.  2353  for  details),  a penny 
sale  Nov.  8 in  Communications  and 
Public  Affairs  on  Level  4 of  the 
University  Centre,  raffles  spon- 
sored by  Student  Health  Services 
(Ext.  6286)  and  the  Department  of 
Economics  (Ext.  6337  or  3273)  and 
a CSAHS  chili  luncheon  Nov.  7 at 
noon  in  the  FACS  lounge. 

PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


UGFA  Awards  Honour  Excellence 

Seven  recognized  for  outstanding  achievement  in  teaching,  academic  librarianship 


The  U of  G Faculty  Association  presented  its 
annual  awards  for  excellence  in  teaching  and 
academic  librarianship  Oct.  25. 

Six  faculty  members  and  one  librarian  were 
honoured  for  outstanding  achievements  in  their 
respective  disciplines.  The  teaching  awards,  estab- 
lished in  1984,  are  made  on  the  basis  of  student 
evaluations,  letters  of  support  from  students  and 
colleagues,  and  the  recipients’  contributions  to 
curriculum  development. 

“These  are  the  men  and  women  who  not  only 
inform  but,  more  important,  inspire  their  stu- 
dents,” says  UGFA  president  Prof.  Thom  Herr- 
mann, Psychology. 

Recipients  of  the  Distinguished  Professorial 
Teaching  Awards  are  people  who  make  a differ- 
ence both  to  their  profession  and  in  the  lives  of 
their  students  by  ensuring  the  best  instruction  and 
research. 

Prof.  Peter  Goddard,  History,  received  the 
teaching  award  for  the  College  of  Arts.  “He  is  an 
absolutely  committed  teacher,”  wrote  one  sup- 
porter, “and  this  commitment  shows  in  the  qual- 
ity of  his  preparation  for  the  classroom  and  the 
level  of  care  that  he  takes  in  creating  an  effective 
learning  environment.” 

Prof.  Pat  Wright,  Zoology,  received  the  award 
for  the  College  of  Biological  Science.  She  was  hon- 
oured for  her  ability  “to  make  even  the  most  com- 
plex physiological  systems  easy  to  understand  for 
students.” 

The  award  for  the  College  of  Physical  and  En- 
gineering Science  went  to  Prof.  John  Holbrook, 
Mathematics  and  Statistics.  “It  continues  to 
amaze  me  that  he  is  able  to  present  abstract  and 
subtle  ideas  in  an  interesting  and  accessible  way  to 
non-specialists  and,  at  the  same  time,  challenge 
the  experts  in  the  audience,”  a nominator  wrote. 

Prof.  Rick  Upfold,  Plant  Agriculture,  received 
the  award  for  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College.  He 
was  recognized  for  his  dynamic  teaching  style  and 
his  wealth  of  experience,  which  “results  in  a learn- 


ing experience  unparalleled  in  the  undergraduate 
agriculture  program.” 

UGFA  also  presented  two  Special  Merit 
Awards,  which  recognize  those  who  have  shown 
innovation  in  the  development  of  their  teaching. 

Prof.  Bill  Smith,  Mathematics  and  Statistics, 
was  honoured  for  going  out  of  his  way  to  stay  on 
top  of  technology,  incorporate  it  into  his  class- 
room and  help  his  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

A Special  Merit  Award  also  went  to  Prof.  Jim 
Mottin,  Psychology.  A supporter  wrote:  “Never 


before  has  someone  taught  anything  with  so  much 
passion  and  inspiration.  I understand,  learn  and 
want  to  know  even  more.” 

UGFA’s  Academic  Librarianship  Award  recog- 
nizes someone  who  has  made  a significant  contri- 
bution to  scholarly  achievement  in  the  academic 
community.  David  Hull,  a librarian  in  the  science 
and  technology  section  who  works  in  the  OVC 
Learning  Commons,  was  honoured  with  this 
award  for  his  professionalism  and  effective  practi- 
cal service  orientation. 


Six  of  this  year’s  UGFA  award  winners  gather  for  a photo.  In  front  row,  from  left,  are 
Holbrook,  Peter  Goddard,  Pat  Wright  and  Jim  Mottin.  At  back  are  David  Hull  and  Prof.  Bill  Smith. 
Absent  is  Prof.  Rick  Upfold.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 
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CAN  VISION  OC  : 
OPTICAL 

666  Woolwich  Street, 
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Largest  selection  of 
Quality  & Designer  frames 
in  the  area:  Polo,  Gucci, 
Christian  Dior,  Safilo, 
Giorgio  Armani  & More! 

766-7676 

CAN  YOU  HANDLE 
THE  REMOTE? 
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Scouts  Canada  helps  young  people  experience  the  great  outdoors  through 
exciting  hikes,  camps,  water  activities,  bike  trips,  and  other  adventures. 

We  need  you  to  help  today’s  Scouts  learn  cool  new  skills,  develop  self-confidence 
and  have  a blast  with  their  friends.  We  provide  all  the  training  you  need. 

You'll  gain  valuable  leadership  experience  and  the  satisfaction 
of  helping  kids  learn  and  grow. 

Be  a Leader,  and  help  Scouts  Canada  “Bring  on  the  Adventure." 

A 1-888-Scouts-Now  l£gg 

(1-888-726-8876)  WSfffsm 

scouts  CANADA  WWW.SCOUtS.Ca  AM 
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Two  More  University  of  Guelph-Humber  Programs  Approved 


Provost  Alastair  Summerlee  began  the  Oct.  23 
meeting  of  Senate  by  reading  a letter  to  the 
University  community  from  president  Mordechai 
Rozanski,  who  was  unable  to  attend.  In  the  letter, 
Rozanski  thanked  members  of  the  University  for  their 
collective  response  to  a recent  anthrax  scare  on  campus 


(the  letter  also  appears  in  this  issue  of  @Guelph  on  page 

8). 

Summerlee  also  informed  senators  that  a Web  site 
for  a zoology  course  called  “Humans  in  the  Natural 
World”  had  won  first  prize  in  the  single  course  category 
of  the  North  America  Web  Awards. 


TWO  GUELPH-HUMBER 
PROGRAMS  APPROVED 

Two  more  joint  degree/diploma 
programs  to  be  offered  by  the  new 
University  of  Guelph-Humber  ven- 
ture were  approved  by  Senate  — 
applied  gerontology'  and  early 
childhood  services. 

Responding  to  questions  from 
the  Senate  floor,  Prof.  Michael 
Nightingale,  Guelph-Humber’s 
vice-provost  (academic),  said  that, 
in  principle,  teaching  of  the  pro- 
grams will  be  shared  equally  be- 
tween faculty  at  Guelph  and 
Humber.  Current  U of  G faculty 
will  have  the  option  of  teaching  at 
Humber  if  they  wish;  incoming 
Guelph  faculty  might  be  expected 
to  teach  one  or  two  courses  at 
Humber  as  part  of  their  employ- 
ment agreement  with  the  Univer- 
sity. The  Guelph-Humber  initiative 
is  expected  to  generate  100  new  fac- 
ulty positions,  Nightingale  added. 


Some  of  the  innovative  ways 
courses  could  be  taught  include 
through  long  distance  and  video- 
linked  classrooms,  he  said.  Guelph 
faculty  will  also  provide  office  hours 
to  students  at  Guelph-Humber, 
with  some  of  those  hours  offered 
through  video  links. 

DISTANCE  EDUCATION 
ENROLMENTS  UP 

Senate  received  for  information 
a report  on  distance  education 
course  enrolments  from  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Open  Learning. 

The  report  notes  that  enrol- 
ments have  experienced  significant 
growth  over  the  past  year.  In  sum- 
mer 2001,  distance  registrations  to- 
talled 4,909,  of  which  4,424  were  U 
of  G degree  program  students  and 
485  were  non-degree  learners.  This 
represents  an  11 -per-cent  increase 
over  summer  2000  enrolments,  the 
report  says. 


This  semester,  distance  enrol- 
ments are  3,745  — 3,143  of  which 
are  U of  G students  and  602  are 
non-degree  learners.  This  repre- 
sents growth  of  98  per  cent  on  the 
degree  side  and  73  per  cent  in  the 
non-degree  program  over  last  fall. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  this 
growth,  the  report  adds,  are  that 
more  distance  education  courses 
are  being  offered,  degree  students 
take  these  courses  in  fall  and  winter 
for  the  flexibility  and  convenience 
they  offer,  and  the  vast  majority  of 
distance  courses  are  now  conducted 
online  and  are  much  more  engaging 
and  interactive. 

HAFA  DEGREE  RENAMED 

Senators  approved  a request 
from  graduates  of  the  School  of  Ho- 
tel and  Food  Administration’s  mas- 
ter of  management  studies  program 
to  change  their  degree  designation 
from  MMS  to  MBA. 


w a r n 


2010 


Designing  the  Campus  of  the  Future 


Erecting  a U of  G welcome 
centre  at  the  corner  of  Gordon 
Street  and  Stone  Road,  easing  traffic 
congestion  outside  the  University 
Centre  by  diverting  buses  to  a 
secondary  site,  and  extending 
Reynolds  Walk  across  Gordon  to 
Edinburgh  Road  were  just  some  of 
the  ideas  proposed  at  the  first  town 
hall  meeting  on  the  campus  master 
plan  review. 

More  than  80  U of  G students, 
faculty,  staff  and  alumni  attended 
the  Oct.  17  meeting,  with  about  60 
staying  on  to  participate  in  an  in- 
tense design  session  that  followed  it. 
Both  the  town  hall  and  design  ses- 
sions are  part  of  the  extensive  cam- 
pus consultation  process  that  has 
become  synonymous  with  the  mas- 
ter plan  review  process.  To  date, 
more  than  25  meetings  on  the  re- 
view have  been  held  with  stake- 
holder groups  and  individuals. 

Mary-Elizabeth  Flynn,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Physical  Resources  and 
Property  Committee  of  Board  of 
Governors  and  chair  of  the  Campus 
Master  Plan  Steering  Committee, 
welcomed  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  the  town  hall  meeting. 

Provost  Alastair  Summerlee  told 


participants  that  planning  for  the 
physical  landscape  of  the  campus  is 
a crucial  component  of  planning 
for  student  growth,  academic  de- 
velopment and  the  institutional 
support  services  needed  to  facili- 
tate these  changes.  But  although 
academic  plans  may  last  five  years, 
a revised  campus  master  plan  will 
set  the  context  for  the  University 
for  the  next  50  years,  he  said.  As 
such,  “it  is  absolutely  the  task  for 
the  strategic  thinker.” 

Following  a presentation  by 
Roger  du  Toit  of  du  Toit,  Allsopp, 
Hillier,  the  consultants  hired  by  the 
University  to  help  steer  the  master 
plan  review,  participants  divided 
into  small  groups,  and  each  group 
chose  a particular  campus  plan- 
ning issue  to  discuss.  The  following 
are  just  some  of  the  suggestions 
from  each  group. 

CAMPUS  ROAD  SYSTEM 

To  make  the  campus  more 
pedestrian-friendly,  this  group 
suggested  that  Reynolds  Walk  be- 
come a large  pedestrian  mall  by  re- 
moving the  existing  road  and  that 
Powerhouse  Lane  be  limited  to 


service  vehicles  only.  Traffic  on 
South  Ring  Road  could  be  slowed 
down  with  stop  signs  and  speed 
bumps,  using  pedestrian  paving  ma- 
terials and  generally  making  it  more 
pedestrian-friendly. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  the 
core  campus  needs  more  temporary 
parking  and  pick-up/drop-off  spots 
to  ease  traffic  congestion  outside  the 
UC.  The  portion  of  Trent  Lane  by 
the  new  classroom  complex  could 
be  removed  and  Parking  Lot  5 be- 
hind Blackwood  Hall  and  the  Fire 
Hall  could  become  a secondary 
drop-off  location. 

WALKWAYS 

This  group  proposed  that  cam- 
pus walkways  be  redesigned  to  make 
winter  maintenance  easier  and  that 
stairs  be  replaced  with  ramps. 

It  also  suggested  extending  Rey- 
nolds Walk  to  the  Arboretum  and 
realigning  Arboretum  Road  with  the 
north  entrance  to  P12  by  the  Powell 
Building,  to  improve  access  to  East 
Residences  and  the  U of  G Child- 
Care  and  Learning  Centre.  On  the 
west  side  of  campus,  Reynolds  Walk 
Continued  on  page  10 
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pH  RECEPTION  HONOURS 
J FACULTY  MEMBERS 

President  Mordechai  Ro- 
zanski  invites  the  University 
community  to  a reception 
Nov.  12  to  honour  the 
achievements  of  three  fac- 
ulty members  — Prof.  Fred 
Evers,  Sociology  and  An- 
thropology, recipient  of  a 
3M  Teaching  Fellowship; 
Prof.  John  McMurtry,  Phi- 
losophy, who  was  named  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Canada;  and  Prof.  Carl 
Svensson,  Physics,  winner 
of  the  John  Charles  Polanyi  Prize. 
The  reception  runs  from  4:30  to  6 
p.m.  in  the  Whippletree.  RSVP  by 
Nov.  2 to  Agnes  Allen  at  Ext.  6542 
or  a.allen@exec.uoguelph.ca. 


HAFA  GRAD  RETURNS  AS 
EXECUTIVE-IN-RESIDENCE 

1975  B.Comm.  graduate  Joseph 
van  Koeverden,  president  and  CEO 
of  the  Saskatchewan  Gaming  Cor- 
poration and  Casino  Regina  since 
1999,  visits  campus  Nov.  3 to  8 as 
executive-in-residence  in  F1AFA. 
Before  moving  to  Saskatchewan, 
van  Koeverden  was  the  national 
tourism  and  trade  co-ordinator 
with  Aboriginal  Business  Canada. 
While  on  campus,  he  will  give  in- 
class  lectures  and  meet  with  faculty 
and  students.  He  will  also  give  a 
public  lecture  Nov.  6 at  9 a.m.  in 
Room  121  of  the  HAFA  Building. 


INDIA  SEMESTER  POSTPONED 

Because  of  concerns  about  sending 
U of  G students  to  South  Asia  at 
this  time,  the  University  has  post- 
poned the  India  semester  for  win- 
ter 2002.  The  Centre  for  Interna- 
tional Programs  (C1P)  has  taken 
steps  to  ensure  that  all  students 
scheduled  to  go  to  India  will  not  be 
disadvantaged  in  terms  of  their 
academic  programs.  CIP  director 
Prof.  Jim  Shute  says  the  centre  is  in 
touch  with  all  the  students  affected 
and  is  discussing  academic  options 
with  them,  including  rescheduling 
of  the  India  semester. 


NEW  LOCATION  SET 
FOR  VIDEO  CONFERENCE 

A new  location  has  been  an- 
nounced for  “Visionary  Seminar 
2001,”  a free  video  conference  to  be 
hosted  Nov.  7 by  the  Office  of  Open 
Learning  in  collaboration  with  the 
Office  for  Partnerships  for  Ad- 
vanced Skills,  It  will  now  be  held  at 
the  River  Run  Centre,  beginning 
with  a complimentary  lunch  at 
11:30  a.m.  The  video  presentation, 
sponsored  by  Bell  Canada,  begins 
at  12:15  p.m.  and  features  Mike 
Lazaridis,  president  and  CEO  of 
Research  in  Motion.  Advance  reg- 
istration is  required  at  767-5000. 


RALLY  SLATED  FOR  NOV.  5 

The  Ontario  Coalition  Against 
Poverty  will  stage  an  anti-poverty 
rally  in  Guelph  Nov.  5.  It  will 
include  a march  on  Gordon  Street 
beginning  at  7 a.m.,  shutdowns  and 
economic  disruptions  starting  at 
7:30  a.m.  and  a noon  rally  on  U of 
G’s  Branion  Plaza.  Members  of  the 
University  community  are  advised 
that  the  event  may  result  in  some 
disruption  of  campus  activities. 


A PROUD  MOM 


Heather  Chernets  of  Hamilton,  left,  celebrates  her  daughter  Magenta's  convocation  from  the  College  of 
Arts  Oct.  16.  Magenta,  who  graduated  with  a general  BA,  was  one  of  more  than  550  students  to  receive 
degrees  and  diplomas  during  fall  convocation.  The  University  also  awarded  honorary  degrees  to  Donald 
Woods,  a chemical  engineering  professor  at  McMaster  University,  and  Michel  Laroche,  a marketing 
professor  at  Concordia  University.  Laroche's  convocation  address  is  reprinted  on  page  6. 
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University  Offers  Training, 
Advice  on  Suspicious  Mail 

Contents  of  some  questionable  letters  have  turned  out  to  be  harmless 


It’s  business  as  usual  at  the 
Food  Science  Building,  including 
the  Guelph  Food  Technology  Centre 
wing,  after  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Health  determined  that  a powdery 
substance  found  in  an  envelope  sent 
to  a U of  G employee  was  ink 
powder. 

The  University  closed  the  Food 
Science  Building  on  the  evening  of 
Oct.  15  after  learning  of  the  incident 
from  City  of  Guelph  officials.  The 
decision  was  a precautionary  meas- 
ure pending  the  results  of  laboratory 
testing,  says  Nancy  Sullivan,  vice- 
president  (finance  and  administra- 
tion). Because  the  letter  had  been  re- 
ceived several  days  earlier,  there  was 
concern  that  the  substance  could 
have  entered  the  building’s  air- 
handling system,  she  says.  Classes 
and  mid-terms  were  moved  to  other 
locations  until  the  building  re- 
opened Oct.  18  at  6 a.m.  City  of 
Guelph  police  continue  to  investi- 
gate. 

“Anxiety  levels  were  under- 
standably high  given  recent  world 
events  and  the  media  reports  of  an- 
thrax in  the  United  States,”  says 
Sullivan.  “The  University  is  commit- 
ted to  ensuring  the  highest  level  of 
safety  and  mental  well-being  for  our 
employees,  so  we  decided  to  take  ex- 
tra precautions  even  though  there 
have  been  no  confirmed  anthrax 
cases  in  Canada.” 

On  Oct.  16,  Sullivan  and  provost 
Alastair  Summerlee,  along  with  the 
University’s  occupational  health 
physician,  Security  Services  and 
members  of  the  Wellington- 
DufFerin-Guelph  Health  Unit,  held  a 
town  hall  session  to  give  students 
and  employees  who  normally  work 
or  study  in  the  Food  Science  Build- 


ing information  about  the  reason  for 
the  building’s  closure  and  to  respond 
to  any  questions  or  concerns. 

The  University  has  sent  out  a 
campus-wide  bulletin  and  posted  on 
its  Web  site  information  about  how 
to  detect  and  handle  suspicious  let- 
ters and  packages.  In  addition,  Uni- 
versity police  and  Environmental 
Health  and  Safety  staff  have  pro- 
vided training  sessions  on  identify- 
ing and  dealing  with  suspicious  mail 
for  mailroom  staff  and  others  han- 
dling mail  on  campus.  Any  depart- 
ment interested  in  having  such  a 
session  should  call  community  liai- 
son officer  Robin  Begin  at  Ext.  6261. 

The  University  is  also  providing 
services  for  concerned  employees 
through  the  Employee  Assistance 
Program,  and  help  is  available  to  stu- 
dents through  the  Counselling  Cen- 
tre. 

In  the  past  couple  of  weeks,  Secu- 
rity Services  has  received  a few  calls 
about  questionable  mail  and  has  col- 
lected several  letters,  says  director 
Keith  McIntyre.  In  some  cases,  the 
letters  have  been  secured  and  stored. 
In  other  cases,  University  police  have 
been  able  to  identify  the  sender  and 
determine  the  mail  contents. 

“In  one  instance,  there  was  a re- 
turn address  but  no  name  on  the  en- 
velope, and  it  turned  out  to  be  a 
thank-you  note  with  a luggage  tag,” 
he  says.  Most  recently,  a campus  em- 
ployee received  a letter,  but  was 
unable  to  decipher  the  name  of  the 
sender.  McIntyre  and  others  were 
able  to  locate  the  sender  in  the 
United  States  (a  former  student)  and 
confirm  that  the  contents  were  cot- 
tonseeds the  sender  thought  would 
be  of  interest  to  the  employee. 

Anyone  on  campus  who  receives 
a letter  with  no  name  in  the  return 


address  can  easily  determine  the 
name  and  phone  number  by  using  a 
reverse  address/telephone  directory 
available  on  the  Internet  at  www.re- 
versephonedirectory.com  (U.S.  ad- 
dresses) and  www.infospace.com/ 
canada/reverse_ca.htm  (Canadian 
addresses).  It  was  this  system  that 
enabled  U of  G police  to  contact  the 
senders  and  determine  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  two  letters  mentioned 
above  were  harmless. 

McIntyre  adds  that  campus  po- 
lice are  asking  people  who  receive 
mail  they’re  uncomfortable  handling 
to  contact  their  supervisor  or  call  Se- 
curity Services.  He  added  that  people 
should  keep  in  mind  that  the  Univer- 
sity receives  about  10,000  pieces  of 
mail  through  Canada  Post  each  day. 

“So  we’re  asking  people  to  run 
through  their  own  checklist,  such  as 
looking  at  a letter  and  package  and 
asking  themselves  questions  such  as: 
'What’s  different  about  getting  this 
letter  this  week  as  opposed  to  last 
week?” 

He  also  suggests  that  so-called 
junk  mail  be  left  unopened  and 
thrown  away  immediately.  A de- 
tailed list  for  identifying  suspicious 
mail  is  posted  on  the  University  po- 
lice Web  site  at  www.uoguelph.ca/ 
security  or  can  be  obtained  by  call- 
ing Security  Services. 

Summerlee  adds  that  the  recent 
events  have  proven  to  be  a learning 
experience  and  that  the  University 
collected  helpful  suggestions  from 
employees  and  students  during  the 
information  session. 

“They  were  truly  information- 
exchange  discussions  and  greatly  ap- 
preciated. The  entire  University 
community  should  be  commended 
for  its  patience  and  support.” 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT  [ 
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WRITERS  HONOUR  BENSON 

At  the  2001  annual  general  meeting 
of  the  Writers’  Union  of  Canada, 
University  professor  emeritus 
Eugene  Benson,  Literatures  and 
Performance  Studies  in  English, 
was  named  a life  member  in  recog- 
nition of  his  many  years  of  out- 
standing contributions  to  the 
union’s  work. 


LAING  NAMED  FELLOW 

Retired  professor  John  Laing  of  the 
Department  of  Environmental 
Biology  was  inducted  as  a Fellow  of 
the  Entomological  Society  of  Can- 
ada during  its  national  meeting  this 
month  in  Niagara  Falls.  Laing  is  a 
former  president  of  the  society. 


B OF  G MEMBER  HONOURED 

Board  of  Governors  member  Rita 
Burak  was  recently  awarded  the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s  Medal  of 
Distinction  in  Public  Administra- 
tion for  distinctive  leadership  in 
public  administration  in  Ontario. 
Burak,  who  joined  B of  G this  fall,  is 
president  and  CEO  of  Network 
Executive  Team  Management  Con- 
sultants in  Toronto. 


GRAD  STUDENT  WINS  AWARD 

Jane  Shearer,  a PhD  student  in  the 
Department  of  Human  Biologyand 
Nutritional  Sciences,  received  a 
Young  Investigator's  Award  to 
attend  the  Federation  of  American 
Societies  for  Experimental  Biology’s 
conference  this  summer  in  Ver- 
mont. Shearer’s  adviser  is  Prof. 
Terry  Graham. 


VOICE  STUDENT  RECOGNIZED 

This  year’s  winner  of  the  School  of 
Fine  Art  and  Music's  Mary  Alice 
and  Marion  Munn  Entrance  Schol- 
arship in  Voice  is  Dana  Turner,  a 
B.Sc.  student  who  is  studying  voice 
in  the  school.  She  is  a graduate  of 
Eastwood  Collegiate  Institute  in 
Kitchener. 


CIP  DIRECTOR  SPEAKS 

Prof.  Jim  Shute,  director  of  the  Cen- 
tre for  International  Programs, 
spoke  at  the  15th  anniversary  of  the 
University  of  Calgary's  Interna- 
tional Centre  Oct.  18.  His  topic  was 
“Modelling/Remodelling  Univer- 
sity Internationalization.” 


BK'fe  POINTMENTS 

Leonid  Brown  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Irvine  will  join  the 
Department  of  Physics  as  assistant 
professor  April  1 , 2002. 

Dalia  Fayek  of  Kitchener  will 
join  the  School  of  Engineering  as 
assistant  professor  Jan.  1, 2002. 

Stefan  Groschl  of  Oxford 
Brookes  University  in  Britain  will 
join  the  School  of  Hotel  and  Food 
Administration  as  assistant  profes- 
sor Nov.  1. 

Richard  Mosser  of  the  National 
Research  Council  joined  the  De- 
partment of  Molecular  Biology  and 
Genetics  as  associate  professor 
Sept.  1. 

Yiguo  Sim  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  joined  the  Department  of 
Economics  as  assistant  professor 
Sept.  1. 
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Faculty  Recognized 


Forty  U of  G faculty  received 
President’s  Distinguished  Pro- 
fessor Awards  in  2001.  The  awards 
are  for  outstanding  performance  in 
one  or  a combination  of  the 
following:  teaching,  research  and 
service. 

“I  am  proud  to  recognize  the 
achievements  of  these  individuals 
who  make  such  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  overall  activities  and 
reputation  of  the  University,”  says 
president  Mordechai  Rozanski. 
"Their  dedication  to  excellence  en- 
hances Guelph’s  reputation  as  a 
learner-centred,  research-intensive 
University.” 

The  2001  President’s  Distin- 
guished Professors  are: 

College  of  Arts:  Elizabeth  Ewan 
and  Terry  Crowley,  History;  Stephen 
Henighan,  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures; Judith  Thompson  and  Alan 
Filewod,  Literatures  and  Perform- 
ance Studies  in  English;  Jay  New- 
man, Philosophy^,  and  Mary  Cyr, 
Fine  Art  and  Music. 

College  of  Biological  Science: 
John  Klironomos,  Botany;  Terry 
Graham,  Human  Biology  and  Nutri- 
tional Sciences;  Anthony  Clarke,  Mi- 
crobiology; David  Evans,  Molecular 


Biology  and  Genetics;  and  Moira 
Ferguson  and  John  Fryxell,  Zoology. 

College  of  Physical  and  Engi- 
neering Science:  Stefan  Kremer  and 
Deb  Stacey,  Computing  and  Infor- 
mation Science;  Doug  Joy,  Engineer- 
ing; Eric  Poisson,  Physics;  Bill 
Langford,  Mathematics  and  Statis- 
tics; and  Nigel  Bunce,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry. 

College  of  Social  and  Applied 
Human  Sciences:  Fred  Evers,  Soci- 
ology and  Anthropology;  Mike  Hoy, 
Economics;  Heather  Keller  and 
Kerry  Daly,  Family  Relations  and 
Applied  Nutrition;  Barbara  Morron- 
giello,  Psychology;  and  Barry  Smit 
and  Bill  Niclding,  Geography. 

Ontario  Agricultural  College: 
Claudia  Wagner-Riddle  and  Les 
Evans,  Land  Resource  Science;  Peter 
Pauls,  Plant  Agriculture;  Doug  Goff 
and  Heidi  Schraft,  Food  Science;  and 
Mary  Buhr  and  Ian  Duncan,  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science. 

Ontario  Veterinary  College:  Al- 
lan King  and  Brenda  Coomber,  Bio- 
medical Sciences;  Don  Trout, 
Clinical  Studies;  John  Prescott  and 
Dale  Smith,  Pathobiology;  and  Scott 
McEwen  and  Cate  Dewey,  Popula- 
tion Medicine. 
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Wilfrid  Bean 

Wilfrid  Bean,  former  vice- 
president  (administration)  at  U of 
G,  died  in  Guelph  Oct.  1 8 at  the  age 
of  89.  A BA  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Western  Ontario,  he  served 
with  the  RCAF  in  the  Second 
World  War,  then  held  a variety  of 
senior  positions  with  the  Canadian 
Forces  until  retiring  in  1967  as 
chief  of  staff  of  the  Fourth  Allied 
Tactical  Air  Force  in  Ramstein, 
Germany.  He  joined  U of  G in 
1970  and  served  as  vice-president 


until  1976.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Lorain;  three  children,  Peter, 
Audrey  and  Frances;  and  two 
grandsons,  David  and  Jeffery. 

Jerry  Dickinson 

Jerry  Dickinson,  an  agricultural 
worker  at  the  Department  of  Plant 
Agriculture’s  Elora  Research  Sta- 
tion, died  in  Fergus  Oct.  20  at  the 
age  of  64.  He  joined  the  University 
in  1990.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Marg;  three  children,  Mark,  Tracy 
and  Kelly;  and  two  grandsons,  Ste- 
ven and  Matthew. 


Campus  Vigil  to  Remember 
Victims  of  Hate  Crimes 

President  lauds  initiative  for  increasing  awareness,  acceptance  of  diversity 


Residence  Life  staff  are 
sponsoring  a Hate  Crime  Vigil 
Nov.  1 at  7 p.m.  at  the  Eccles  Centre. 
The  vigil,  part  of  Queer  Awareness 
Week,  will  include  speakers,  a 
multimedia  presentation,  lighting  of 
candles  and  a walk  across  campus. 

Residence  adviser  Kristen  Roe, 
who  is  co-chairing  the  event,  says  it 
is  being  staged  “in  remembrance  of 
people  who  have  been  hurt  or  tar- 
geted because  of  their  identity.  It  is 
intended  to  increase  awareness  and 
educate.” 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
has  been  invited  and  plans  to  attend 
the  vigil.  He  says  this  event  and  oth- 
ers aimed  at  increasing  awareness 
and  acceptance  of  diversity  are  im- 
portant, particularly  at  a time  when 
world  events  are  fuelling  occasional 
incidents  of  intolerance  and  hate  on 
campuses  and  in  communities 
around  the  world.  The  president, 
who  is  Jewish,  has  himself  been  a tar- 
get of  recent  hate  offences  on  cam- 
pus. In  August,  a swastika  was 
painted  on  the  garage  of  the  Presi- 


dent’s House,  where  he  and  his  fam- 
ily live.  Last  week,  several  ethnic 
slurs  directed  at  him  were  discov- 
ered in  the  U of  G Library.  Both  inci- 
dents were  reported  to  campus  and 
city  police  and  are  under  investiga- 
tion. 

“I  am  deeply  saddened  by  all 
such  incidents,”  says  Rozanski.  “I 
find  these  types  of  anonymous  mes- 
sages cowardly  and  repugnant,  but  I 
am  confident  they  are  isolated  acts 
of  intolerance  and  do  not  reflect  the 
values  of  our  community.” 

He  says  the  closed-mindedness 
represented  by  such  incidents  is  not 
only  at  odds  with  the  underlying  val- 
ues of  a democratic  society.  “It  is 
also  in  conflict  with  the  University’s 
academic  values,  which  focus  both 
on  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
through  an  open  and  reasoned  ex- 
change of  ideas,  as  well  as  on  our 
commitment  to  promoting  diver- 
sity.” 

Rozanksi  adds  that  “although  in- 
cidents like  these  are  clearly  hurtful, 
when  publicly  exposed  and  con- 


demned, they  at  least  serve  as  re- 
minders of  why  we,  as  members  of 
the  University  community,  cannot 
be  complacent  in  defence  of  our 
fundamental  values.  Thus,  among 
other  things,  we  are  developing  a 
University  human  rights  policy  not 
just  as  an  academic  exercise,  but  also 
as  an  expression  of  our  core  beliefs 
and  ideals.  It  is  my  hope  that  these 
hateful  actions  will  prompt  us  to 
strengthen  our  resolve  to  promote 
our  sense  of  campus  community,  in- 
cluding a commitment  to  civility 
and  mutual  respect.  To  this  end,  I 
applaud  the  initiative  of  the  staff  in 
Student  Housing  Services  for  organ- 
izing this  important  event.” 

Patrick  Case,  director  of  human 
rights  and  equity,  agrees  that  aware- 
ness needs  to  be  increased.  He  urges 
members  of  the  University  commu- 
nity to  become  more  vigilent  in  rec- 
ognizing hate  offences  and  to  take  an 
active  responsibility  for  reporting 
such  incidents  to  the  Human  Rights 
and  Equity  Office  or  University  po- 
lice. 


Fall  Preview  Day  Nov.  4 


Fall  Preview  Day,  U of  G’s 
largest  on-campus  recruitment 
event,  runs  Nov.  4 from  10  a.m.  to 
2:30  p.m.  at  the  Mitchell  Athletics 
Centre.  The  event  is  expected  to 
draw  close  to  2,000  prospective 
students  and  parents,  who  will  take 
campus  tours,  learn  about  academic 
programs  and  meet  faculty  and  staff. 

Events  and  activities  include  a 
welcome  address  by  president  Mor- 
dechai Rozanski  and  a panel  discus- 


sion featuring  students,  staff  and 
faculty.  The  panel  will  address  issues 
such  as  admissions,  finances  and 
scholarships,  Office  of  First-Year 
Studies  programs,  student  housing 
and  the  U of  G community  lifestyle. 

The  opening  session  runs  from 
10  to  11  a.m.  in  the  gymnasium  of 
the  Athletics  Centre,  with  campus 
tours  running  from  11  a.m.  to  12:30 
p.m.  and  a display  session  from 
12:30  to  2:30  p.m.  in  the  west  gym. 


For  more  information,  call  Effie 
Gatsinos  in  Admission  Services  at 
Ext.  6056. 

On  Oct.  28,  the  University  of 
Guelph-Humber  hosted  a Fall  Infor- 
mation Day  at  Humber  College. 
Close  to  300  potential  applicants  and 
family  members  attended  the  pro- 
gram, which  featured  information 
sessions,  tours  and  a welcome  from 
vice-provost,  academic,  Prof. 
Michael  Nightingale. 
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Neglected  18th-Century  Writers  Find  a Champion 

English  scholar’s  two  new  books  shed  light  on  authors  whose  works  fell  on  bad  times 


Prof.  Ken  Graham  seems  to 
have  a penchant  for  cen- 
turies-old writers  who  were  a little 
too  far  ahead  of  their  time. 

It  might  be  that  he  believes  they 
were  misunderstood  during  their 
lifetimes.  The  authors  he  studies 
lived  independent  lives  and  wrote 
about  kinds  of  love  and  politics  that 
were  out  of  sympathy  with  their  own 
times,  the  increasingly  intolerant 
1790s. 

Or  maybe  the  allure  is  simply 
that  Graham  is  an  English  professor, 
and  people  who  love  reading  and 
writing  can’t  bear  the  thought  of 
good  literature  going  unnoticed  or 
underappreciated  for  centuries. 

Whatever  the  reason,  stirring  up 
recognition  for  writers  whose  works 
fell  on  bad  times  has  become  Gra- 
ham’s passion.  He  has  spent  many  a 
vacation  and  sabbatical  combing  the 
dusty  shelves  of  library  basements 
and  archives,  looking  for  forgotten 
writings  and  uncovering  mysteries 
about  authors  such  as  William 
Thomas  Beckford  and  William 
Godwin.  He  pored  over  their  200- 
year-old  manuscripts  — often  writ- 
ten in  nearly  illegible  penmanship 
— and,  in  the  case  of  Beckford,  has 
taken  on  the  painstaking  task  of 
translating  the  work  into  English. 

Graham’s  efforts  were  rewarded 
this  year  with  the  publication  of  two 
books  on  his  favourite  victims  of  in- 
nuendo and  martyrs  to  prejudice  — 
Beckford  and  Godwin.  He  also  ful- 
filled a career-long  ambition  to 
teach  abroad,  spending  a year  on  ex- 
change at  a German  university.  And 
he  even  managed  to  inadvertently 
convert  an  entire  cohort  of  new  ad- 
mirers of  misunderstood  writers  to 
carry  on  his  work  here  at  Guelph. 

“I  have  only  a couple  of  years  left 
before  I retire,  and  I’m  hoping  to 
make  new  material  available  for  fu- 
ture scholars  to  draw  on,”  says  Gra- 
ham of  his  research.  “As  for  why  I’ve 
chosen  to  study  people  such  as  Beck- 
ford and  Godwin,  well,  I certainly 
believe  that  both  were  treated  un- 
justly during  their  lifetimes  and  ne- 
glected or  misrepresented  as  a result. 

I wanted  to  get  beneath  the  surface 
of  what  really  happened,  why  they 
were  treated  the  way  they  were,  the 
effect  it  had  on  their  writing.  I 
wanted  to  better  understand  the 
times  in  which  they  wrote,  why  it 
seemed  the  people  around  them 
went  out  of  their  way  to  be  unfair.” 
His  first  step  was  to  try  to  under- 
stand Beckford,  a seemingly  impos- 
sible task.  The  Gothic  and  oriental 
novelist  is  best  known  for  his  book 
The  History  of  the  Caliph  Vathek,  but 
even  that  work  suffered  from  innu- 
endoes about  his  eccentric  lifestyle. 

It’s  rumoured  that  the  wealthy 
Beckford  had  a romantic  liaison 
with  an  adolescent  boy  while  the 
author  was  on  his  honeymoon.  He 
and  his  wife  withdrew  to  Switzer- 
land, where  he  worked  on  a sequel, 
Episodes  of  Vathek.  There,  within 
two  years,  he  was  shaken  by  two 
blows:  his  wife  died  in  childbirth  and 
a translation  of  Vathek  (which  he 
wrote  in  French)  was  published  in 
England  without  his  knowledge  or 
permission  but  under  his  name. 


A third  blow  came  soon  after. 
Britain’s  war  with  the  French  revolu- 
tionary government  forced  him  to 
return  to  England  and  ostracism.  He 
put  his  energies  into  building  and 
furnishing  his  neo-Gothic  extrava- 
ganza, Fonthill  Abbey,  which  dou- 
bled as  his  home  but  later  collapsed. 
He  sequestered  himself  behind  the 
estate’s  high  stone  wall,  but  did  little 
more  new  writing. 

“The  scandal  happened  in  1784,  a 
time  when  homosexual  practices 
could  be  punished  by  death,”  says 
Graham.  “For  Beckford,  it  meant  so- 
cial banishment.  It  haunted  him  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.” 

Two  years  ago,  Graham  made 
media  headlines  when  he  uncovered 
a missing  piece  of  Beckford’s  work  in 
a 200-year-old  manuscript.  While 
going  through  some  of  Beckford’s 
original  writings  in  Oxford,  he  dis- 
covered a story,  the  first  in  the  Epi- 
sodes of  Vathek.  The  Episodes  tells 
stories  of  the  damned,  and  this  par- 
ticular story  was  the  tale  of  a torrid 
love  affair  between  a king  and  a 
young  prince.  It  differed  from  a ver- 
sion later  published  in  which  the 
prince  turns  out  to  be  a princess. 
Graham  thinks  Beckford  wrote  the 
original  story  around  the  time  he  was 
involved  with  a young  man,  but  after 
the  scandal  broke,  he  changed  the 
story  to  get  it  published. 

Graham  translated  that  lost  epi- 
sode and  went  on  to  do  something 
Beckford  always  wanted:  to  publish  a 
book  that  combined  The  Episodes 
and  Vathek  in  one  novel.  Vathek 
With  the  Episodes  of  Vathek  was  pub- 
lished this  spring,  edited  by  Graham. 

It  includes  the  original  version  of  the 


love  story r between  the  king  and 
prince. 

“He  never  could  have  published 
that  story  during  his  lifetime,”  says 
Graham.  “People  would  have 
jumped  on  it,  and  the  scandal  would 
have  been  revived.” 

Cultural  and  society  standards  of 
acceptability  in  the  1700s  and  how 
they  have  changed  — or  haven’t 


changed  — over  time  is  also  what 
drew  Graham  to  his  research  on 
Godwin.  And  that  work  has  resulted 
in  the  publication  this  year  of 
William  Godwin  Reviewed,  a collec- 
tion of  reviews  of  Godwin's  works 
between  1783  and  1834. 

Known  as  the  founder  of  philo- 
sophical anarchism,  Godwin  argued 
that  government  was  the  corrupting 
force  in  society,  perpetuating  de- 
pendence and  ignorance.  Like  Beck- 
ford, he  raised  eyebrows  in 
numerous  social  circles  with  both  his 
writing  and  his  personal  life.  His 
wife,  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  died 
soon  after  giving  birth  to  their 
daughter,  Mary.  Later  on,  Godwin 
befriended  writer  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley,  who  eloped  with  the  teen- 
aged  Mary.  Mary  Shelley  went  on  to 
write  Frankenstein. 

“Godwin  got  on  the  wrong  side  of 
society  at  the  wrong  time,”  says 
Graham.  “It  was  during  the  time  the 
government  was  at  war  with  the 
French  revolutionary  government. 
The  reviews  of  his  work  show  how 
society  changed  its  attitude  about 
Godwin  as  political  situations 
changed.  At  first,  the  reviewers  show 
great  respect  for  Godwin’s  work,  but 
gradually,  it  diminishes  and  is  re- 
placed, in  some  instances,  by  vicious 
attacks.” 

Both  of  Graham’s  books  were 
published  while  he  was  on  a teaching 
exchange  at  the  University  of  Kon- 
stanz in  Germany.  While  abroad,  he 
also  managed  to  keep  working  on  his 
next  Beckford  project  — producing 
a two-volume  scholars’  edition.  Four 
current  and  former  student  research 
assistants,  who  are  as  crazy  about 
Beckford  as  he  is,  painstakingly  tran- 
scribed microfilms  of  Beckford’s 
French,  sending  them  to  Graham  in 
Germany  for  him  to  check  against 
the  manuscripts  in  Oxford.  Their 


passion  and  enthusiasm,  Graham 
admits,  is  nothing  short  of  a miracle. 

The  team  of  researchers  have 
dubbed  themselves  the  League  of  In- 
dustrial Beckfordians  and  have  set 
up  shop  in  an  office  in  the  McLaugh- 
lin Library,  where  they  pore  over 
photocopied  passages  of  Beckford’s 
handwritten  manuscripts,  translat- 
ing often  obscure  and  illegible 
French  into  a computer  text  that  can 
be  read  and  published. 

“There’s  something  magical 
about  working  with  manuscripts," 
says  Graham.  “You’re  looking  at 
materials  that  only  the  author  had 
seen  200  years  before.  But  it’s  very, 
very  tricky  work.  If  you  get  one 
wrong  letter  or  even  a carelessly 
penned  accent,  you  can  mistake  a 
word  or  a tense.  But  the  students  are 
meticulous;  they  check  everything 
again  and  again." 

Of  course,  someone  who  has 
dedicated  much  of  his  career  to 
studying  this  author  would  never  be 
content  to  publish  carelessly  trans- 
lated material.  Graham  has  a con- 
tract for  a scholarly  edition  of  Vathek 
with  the  Episodes  of  Vathek,  one  vol- 
ume in  the  original  French  and  one 
volume  in  English  translation.  He 
plans  to  draw  on  the  texts  and 
manuscripts  written  in  the  trau- 
matic 1780s,  but  show  each  stage  of 
the  revisions  and  comment  on  the 
how  and  why  of  the  changes. 

“Much  of  Beckford’s  published 
work  reproduces  manuscripts  he  re- 
wrote towards  the  end  of  his  life. 
when  he  was  desperate  to  have  his 
works  circulated,”  says  Graham. 
“They  were  written  when  Beckford 
was  part  of  another  world,  and  they 
reflect  the  caution  of  an  old  man  in 
his  70s.  My  edition  will  feature  what 
a brash  and  audacious  young  Beck- 
ford wrote  in  the  1780s.” 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 
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Look  Back,  Look  Ahead, 
Keep  An  Open  Mind 

“Make  good  use  of  your  education,  make  the  right  decisions  at  future  crossroads, 
and  be  prepared  to  seize  any  opportunity  that  comes  your  way” 


by  Michel  Laroche 


Editor’s  note:  During  fall  convocation  ceremonies  this 
month,  U of  G bestowed  an  honorary  doctorate  of  science 
on  Michel  Laroche,  a marketing  professor  at  Concordia 
University.  This  is  an  edited  version  of  the  address  he  gave 
to  students  graduating  from  the  College  of  Social  and 
Applied  Human  Sciences. 

"hen  I FIRST  LEARNED  that  I had  been 
selected  for  this  doctorate  of  science 
honoris  causa,  I was  surprised  and  elated, 
until  I discovered  that  Kermit  the  Frog 
received  an  honorary  degree  from  Long  Island  University 
in  1996.  This  led  me  to  reflect  on  two  questions:  why  me 
and  why  Kermit?  I will  attempt  to  elaborate  on  both 
questions. 

My  first  reaction  was  to  look  back  on  the  road  I have 
travelled  and  why  1 am  here  now  before  you.  One  compel- 
ling fact  that  emerged  is  that  I have  been  helped  by  many 
people  along  the  way,  in  addition  to  my  wonderful  par- 
ents. Because  it  would  take  too  long,  I will  credit  only  a few 
people. 

First  is  the  mathematics  professor  in  high  school,  a 
stem  individual,  who  insisted  that  I go  on  a regular  basis 
to  the  front  of  the  class  to  solve  some  maths  problems  on 
the  blackboard.  Of  course,  being  shy,  I froze  and  was  un- 
able to  comply.  Patiently,  he  kept  insisting  until  I gradu- 
ally became  more  comfortable  and  able  to  perform  in 
public.  As  I remember,  he  never  explained  what  he  was 
doing,  so  I thought  he  was  picking  on  me.  But  now  I understand 
that  I would  have  been  unable  to  pass  the  crucial  oral  exams 
that  were  to  come  in  following  years  had  he  not  prepared  me  in 
this  manner. 

Next  is  my  late  uncle,  who  really  loved  knowledge  and  sci- 
ence and  who  kept  pressing  me  to  learn  and  to  excel.  When  I 
finished  high  school,  he  arranged  for  me  to  study  maths  and  en- 
gineering in  the  best  schools  in  Paris  and  sent  me  money  regu- 
larly to  supplement  my  scholarship  from  the  French 
government.  Of  course,  I am  grateful  to  France  for  a great  edu- 
cation and  for  helping  me  financially  to  study  in  France  and  in 
the  United  States,  and  to  my  wonderful  wife,  Anne,  for  her  con- 
stant support  during  the  last  31  years. 

In  Paris,  I was  privileged  to  study  under  Claude  Hagege,  who 
opened  my  mind  to  the  study  of  linguistics.  He  was  a struggling 
doctoral  student  at  the  time  and  became  famous  much  later. 
When  I went  to  Columbia  for  my  own  doctoral  studies,  I was 
prepared  to  go  into  the  social  sciences,  and  another  great  man, 
the  late  John  Howard,  the  father  of  consumer  behaviour,  initi- 
ated me  into  psychology  and  social  psychology,  mostly  by  tell- 
ing me  to  go  to  the  library  and  read  some  selected  authors. 
Under  his  guidance,  I wrote  my  dissertation  as  a mix  of  econo- 
metrics (which  I learned  from  Carl  Christ  at  Johns  Hopkins) 
and  social  psychology  applied  to  Howard’s  buyer  behaviour 
model.  I then  became  a marketing  professor  and  have  been 
working  on  consumer  behaviour  problems  ever  since.  I was  also 
privileged  to  study  under  Rufus  Isaacs,  the  father  of  differential 
games,  and  to  get  to  know  Paul  Lazarsfeld,  Herbert  Simon  (a 
Nobel  Prize  winner),  Philip  Kotler,  Sid  Levy  and  many  other 
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great  minds.  This  is  only  a sample  of  the  wonderful  people  who, 
in  often  unexpected  ways,  influenced  my  life. 

I am  sure  you  can  all  do  the  same  exercise  and  reflect  on  the 
many  family  members,  friends,  high  school  teachers  and  uni- 
versity professors  who  helped  you  get  this  valuable  degree.  My 
colleagues  often  complain  that  their  students  don’t  remember 
their  names  (and  I have  been  guilty  of  that,  too),  so  try  and  re- 
member the  names  of  the  professors  who  taught  you  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph.  Some  are  already  recognized;  others  will  later 
become  reputed  scholars.  Keep  in  touch  with  them.  Be  thankful 
that  they  prepared  you  well  and  take  pride  in  their  accomplish- 
ments and  those  of  the  University.  Also,  be  mindful  that  your 
own  future  actions  may  help  others  become  better  citizens, 
valuable  co-workers,  effective  bosses  or  efficient  subordinates. 
Help  others  as  you  have  been  helped.  Canada  will  be  a better 
place,  you  will  be  a better  person,  and  success  will  follow  natu- 
rally. 

I had  selected  this  theme  for  my  address  before  the  tragedy 
of  the  World  Trade  Center,  and  the  events  since  Sept.  1 1 have 
shown  how  interdependent  we  are.  Remember  the  enduring 
truth  of  the  classic  movie  It’s  a Wonderful  Life  that  our  own  life 
touches  so  many  others  and  that  each  one  of  us  can  make  a dis- 
cemable  difference  in  building  a better  society.  I am  also  sad  at 
the  terrible  loss  humanity  has  suffered  and  the  children  who 
will  be  missing  a parent  at  joyous  events  like  graduation. 

The  second  reflection,  about  Kermit  the  Frog’s  honorary  de- 
gree, is  that  in  my  27  years  of  teaching  and  writing  textbooks,  I 
could  never  come  close  to  reaching  the  millions  of  children  in 
more  than  100  countries  that  he  has  educated  and  delighted. 
More  important,  it  signals  that  culture,  in  this  case  popular  cul- 


ture, has  become  such  an  important  factor  in  modern 
societies,  particularly  multicultural  societies  like  Can- 
ada. 

Multicultural  societies  tend  to  be  accepting  and  tol- 
erant societies.  I became  interested  in  the  study  of  cul- 
ture about  20  years  ago,  mostly  because  I was  faced  with 
the  incredible  salad  bowl  that  Montreal  represents.  I de- 
cided to  explore  the  relationship  between  culture  and 
consumption.  I had  no  particular  expertise  in  anthro- 
pology, so  I did  as  before,  I read  a lot  about  this  subject, 
then  I read  about  sociology,  cross-cultural  psychology, 
family  relations  and,  quite  recently,  about  nutritional 
anthropology,  just  to  mention  a few.  Looking  at  the  list 
of  departments  represented  at  this  convocation  cere- 
mony, I have  in  some  form  or  another  used  or  read 
some  materials  in  all  of  them.  This  is  to  illustrate  that  in 
today’s  complex  societies,  you  have  to  go  beyond  disci- 
plinary boundaries  and  develop  an  eclectic  mind.  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci  had  such  an  eclectic  mind  and  was  an 
artist,  a philosopher  and  an  inventor.  So  was  Herbert  Si- 
mon, who  contributed  significantly  to  many  fields,  in- 
cluding economics  and  management. 

In  fact,  many  of  the  traditional  disciplines  like  psy- 
chology, sociology,  anthropology  and  nutrition,  just  to 
name  a few,  have  gone  beyond  their  original  boundaries 
to  create  social  psychology,  cross-cultural  psychology, 
social  anthropology,  nutritional  anthropology  and  so 
on.  So  my  advice  to  you  is  to  embrace  multidisciplinar- 
ity,  to  be  open  to  ideas  from  other  fields  of  knowledge,  to  be 
ready  to  make  detours  in  your  own  thinking  to  explore  new 
avenues,  to  give  a free  rein  to  your  imagination  and  to  listen  to 
your  colleagues,  who  may  have  a different  point  of  view.  In 
whatever  you  do,  with  an  eclectic  mind,  you  will  become  more 
creative  and  successful. 

Above  all,  don’t  be  afraid  to  embrace  chance  and  to  seize  any 
opportunity  that  comes  your  way.  My  own  life  has  been  shaped 
by  the  decisions  (right  or  wrong)  I made  at  every  crossroad  and 
led  me  to  this  podium.  In  my  own  research,  serendipity  has 
played  an  important  role,  not  because  I was  lucky,  but  because  I 
was  able  to  turn  some  chance  occurrence,  mostly  some  unex- 
pected results,  into  new  insights,  new  theories  and  new  models. 

Louis  Pasteur  once  remarked:  “In  the  field  of  observation, 
chance  favours  only  the  prepared  mind.”  The  University  of 
Guelph  has  developed  and  shaped  your  minds  and  prepared 
you  well  to  deal  with  a complex  and  changing  world.  Make 
good  use  of  your  education,  make  the  right  decisions  at  future 
crossroads,  and  be  prepared  to  seize  any  opportunity  that 
comes  your  way. 

Look  to  the  past  for  understanding  the  roots  of  your  current 
success  and  acknowledge  those  who  helped  you  grow  and  suc- 
ceed. Look  into  the  future  with  a helping  hand  to  others  around 
you  and  with  an  open  mind  for  exciting  new  opportunities  with 
family,  friends  and  co-workers.  I wish  you  a great  and  wonder- 
ful journey  full  of  unexpected  challenges  and  deserving  suc- 
cesses. Or  to  quote  from  Kermit’s  commencement  address: 
“May  success  and  a smile  always  be  yours  . . . even  when  you’re 
knee  deep  in  the  sticky  muck  of  life.” 


Guelph  & Wellington 
Credit  Union 

unbank  yourself 


What  will  it  take  for  YOU  to  switch? 

Reason  #1:  Your  Money  Is  Safe 
Deposits  are  protected  up  to  $100,000 
by  the  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  of  Ontario. 

That’s  $40,000  more  than  the  banks  offer! 

Guelph:  519-822-1072  www.gwcu.com  Fergus:  519-843-5451 
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Beauty  in  the  Banal 


Fine  art  profs  work  makes  afresh  statement  about  everyday  objects 


by  Stacey  Curry  Gunn 


THE  FIRST  assignment  fine  art  professor  James  Carl 
gives  his  “Sculpture  I”  students  is  to  get  out  of  the 
classroom.  “Go  out  into  the  world  and  look  for  stuff 
to  work  with,”  he  tells  them. 

“I  want  them  to  look  at  how  things  are  built,"  he  explains.  “I 
am  training  them  to  look  at  the  world  for  material  resources,  for 
conceptual  resources,  to  understand  how  things  are  put  to- 
gether, how  the  world  is  built.  On  a basic  level,  that’s  what 
sculpture  is  all  about.  It’s  about  building  things.” 

Carl’s  advice  to  his  students  has  shaped  his  own  growth  as  a 
sculptor  for  more  than  20  years.  Today,  his  work  is  exhibited  at 
top  North  American  galleries  of  modern  art,  including  the  Art 
Gallery  of  Ontario  (AGO),  which  recently  purchased  a new  in- 
stallation that  will  be  on  display  until  May. 

But  20  years  ago,  as  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Victoria’s 
bachelor  of  fine  arts  program,  Carl  had  had  it  with  art.  He  felt 
the  need  to  “literally  flee”  from  his  work.  So  he  spent  the  next 
three  years  travelling  through  China,  Southeast  and  Central 
Asia,  the  South  Pacific,  Japan,  Australia  and  Europe.  That  trip, 
particularly  his  visit  to  China,  transformed  his  perspective  on 
the  world. 

“When  I got  to  China,  I realized  I had  no  knowledge  whatso- 
ever of  the  culture,”  he  says.  “I  hadn’t  been  educated  in  the 
slightest  way  about  the  enormousness  of  Chinese  history.  Liv- 
ing in  China  really  afforded  me  an  opportunity  to  question  a lot 
of  basic  assumptions  that  I had  about  the  world.” 

When  he  returned  to  Canada,  Carl  enrolled  in  East  Asian 
studies  at  McGill  University.  There,  he  slaked  a thirst  for  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  languages,  literature  and  history. 

By  1990,  it  was  time  to  focus  on  art  again,  so  he  went  back  to 
China  and  studied  traditional  calligraphy  and  seal  carving  at  the 
Central  Academy  of  Fine  Art  in  Beijing.  He  then  moved  to  the 
United  States  and  earned  a master  of  fine  arts  at  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity. China  called  again  and  Carl  spent  another  year  at  the 
Central  Academy  carving  stone.  In  1995,  he  moved  to  Manhat- 
tan, where  he  continued  to  work  as  an  artist. 

Then  came  the  faculty  position  at  Guelph  three  years  ago. 
The  Montreal-born,  Toronto-raised  sculptor  was  ready  to  re- 


turn to  Canada. 

The  move  from  New  York  City  to  Guelph  “was  a bit  of  a 
shock  to  the  system,”  he  admits.  “But  after  about  20  years  of 
constant  travel  and  education  all  over  the  world,  it  was  time.  I 
look  at  teaching  as  a fantastic  opportunity  to  basically  down- 
load a lot  of  information.  There’s  a certain  point  where  that 
stuff  needs  to  be  communicated.” 

Carl  is  known  for  creating  art  that  makes  a fresh  statement 
about  everyday  objects.  Take  his  sculpture  Fountain,  for  exam- 
ple. First  installed  in  1997  in  the  Toronto  Sculpture  Garden,  it  is 
a curved  bank  of  nine  vending  machines  that  offer  several  varie- 
ties of  bottled  water,  including  a James  Carl  brand.  The  ma- 
chines are  backlit  with  a panorama  of  Niagara  Falls,  presenting 
an  extraordinary  30-foot-wide  image.  Earlier  this  year,  the 
work  was  reinstalled  at  the  Bellevue  Art  Museum  in  Seattle,  as 
part  of  the  museum’s  inaugural  exhibit. 

Carl’s  work  was  also  on  display  this  summer  at  the  Canadian 
Embassy  in  Beijing,  in  a two-person  show  with  Sui  Jian  Guo, 
chair  of  the  sculpture  program  at  the  Central  Academy  of  Fine 
Art. 

The  show  featured  Carl’s  sculpture  of  a takeout  food  box — 
one  that  looks  exactly  like  the  white  rectangular  Styrofoam  con- 
tainers served  up  in  U of  G cafeterias.  But  this  takeout  box  is  of 
glowing-white  Chinese  marble.  And  for  the  exhibit,  it  was 
placed  outside  on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  a stone  monolith  in 
the  embassy  garden.  Nearby,  a lifelike  sculpture  of  a tyranno- 
saurus rex  loomed,  the  work  of  Sui  Jian  Guo. 

The  two  sculptures,  the  eternal  dinosaur  and  the  throwaway 
lunch  box,  are  a meditation  on  the  idea  of  “forever,”  says  Carl. 
“Nothing  actually  lasts  forever.  How  is  that  we  all  manage  to 
carry  around  the  image  of  a tyrannosaurus  in  our  brains? 

“I  have  a fascination  for  completely  banal  objects  and  the  re- 
lationships between  the  most  banal  objects  and  the  most  useless 
of  things  and  those  things  that  are  essential  and  fundamental  to 
our  material  values.  A throw-away  box  contains  food,  after  all, 
and  a discarded  lighter  is  fire.  These  are  incredible  resources, 
and  there  is  an  odd  connection  between  loathsome  banal  ob- 
jects and  essential  materials  in  our  exhibit. 


“There’s  a certain  moment  when  the  banal  becomes  sub- 
lime. Where  you  enable  someone  to  have  a fresh  look  at  the 
world  and  open  up  a perceptual  moment.” 

The  work  now  on  display  at  the  AGO  is  part  of  an  ongoing 
series  called  “White  Walls."  It’s  a pile  of  50  automobile  tires, 
handmade  from  corrugated  plastic.  Carl  has  sold  about  six 
smaller  piles  of  tires  to  collectors  in  the  United  Stares  and 
Europe. 

“It’s  a social  icon,  the  tire  pile,”  he  says.  “The  tire  pile  is  like 
the  dinosaur.  It’s  part  of  our  cerebral  compost. 

“I’m  interested  in  what  people  like  and  what  people  do.  I’m 
not  trying  to  achieve  some  state  of  optimum  self-expression. 
I’m  more  interested  in  community  expression.” 

Carl  says  the  ongoing  nature  of  the  project  has  to  do  with  a 
sense  of  production  — that  is,  the  ethics  and  morality  of  pro- 
duction. “It’s  fascinating  that  something  as  corporeal  and 
physical  as  the  production  line  could  have  relation  to  a cerebral 
quality  like  morality  and  ethics,  that  production  and  morality 
could  meet  somewhere.” 

Carl  lives  in  Toronto’s  Kensington  Market,  where  he  uses 
his  apartment  balcony  as  the  venue  for  another  ongoing  artistic 
project.  In  this  endeavour,  he  takes  a curatorial  role.  The  Bal- 
cony series  showcases  works  by  both  local  and  international  art- 
ists for  the  benefit  of  passersby.  “We  throw  a great  party,”  he 
says. 

Over  the  course  of  Carl’s  career,  his  contributions  to  the 
contemporary  art  scene  have  been  recognized  with  several  Can- 
ada Council  for  the  Arts  grants  and,  in  the  United  States,  with 
the  prestigious  Tiffany  Foundation  Award.  Future  plans  in- 
clude a solo  exhibit  at  the  University  of  Toronto’s  Blackwood 
Gallery  and  a large  group  show  at  the  AGO  next  year. 

But  on  this  October  day,  in  the  Zavitz  Hall  sculpture  studio, 
Carl  is  fully  focused  on  the  creations  his  students  have  spawned 
from  their  forays  into  the  world.  Their  sculptures  are  made 
from  pieces  of  dried  spaghetti,  paper  clips,  matches,  sugar  cubes 
and  the  like.  Carl  admires  the  colours,  shapes  and  movement  of 
the  pieces.  The  students  have  done  well.  There  is  beauty  in  the 
banal. 
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City  Gears  Up  for  175th 

University  will  mark  anniversary  with  historical  displays 


The  City  of  Guelph  is  gearing 
up  for  a year-long  party  to 
celebrate  its  175th  birthday  in  2002. 
One  of  the  ways  the  community  will 
commemorate  this  milestone  is  by 
establishing  a new  scholarship  for 
students  who  have  graduated  from  a 
Guelph  high  school  and  are  entering 
their  second  year  at  U of  G or 
Conestoga  College. 

A black-tie  dinner  at  the  River 
Run  Centre  will  celebrate  the  city’s 
heritage  and  raise  money  for  the 
scholarship  fund.  It  will  take  place 
on  April  23,  2002,  the  exact  anniver- 
sary of  Guelph’s  founding  in  1827. 
Tickets  are  $175  and  are  available  by 
calling  the  Guelph  Community 


Foundation  at  837-5691. 

The  dinner  will  be  the  premier 
event  in  a slate  of  community  activi- 
ties that  span  the  entire  year,  includ- 
ing art  shows,  sporting  events, 
festivals  and  concerts. 

At  the  University,  the  McLaugh- 
lin Library  will  mark  the  anniversary 


with  three  displays  showcasing  as- 
pects of  Guelph’s  history.  Books  and 
materials  on  city  founder  John  Galt 
will  be  featured  from  January  to 
April;  archival  materials  outlining 
the  history  of  the  Guelph  Spring  Fes- 
tival will  be  displayed  from  May  to 
August;  and  a feature  on  Gordon 
Couling,  an  early  crusader  for  saving 
historical  buildings  in  the  city,  will 
run  from  September  to  December. 

Other  U of  G events  that  will  sup- 
port the  175th-anniversary  celebra- 
tions include  the  Central  Student 
Association’s  29th-annual  Commu- 
nity Barbecue  in  July,  College  Royal, 
Alumni  Weekend  and  Homecom- 
ing. 


First  Meeting  of 2001/02 

Board  of  Governors  chair  Simon  Cooper  began 
the  first  meeting  of  the  academic  year  by 
welcoming  three  new  governors.  They  are  Jason 
Deveau,  elected  by  graduate  students;  Rita  Burak,  a 
lieutenant-governor  order-in-council  appointee;  and 
Michael  Mandeville  of  Physical  Resources,  elected  by 
non-teaching  staff. 


GOVERNORS 


Welcomes  New  Governors 

In  his  remarks  to  governors,  president  Mordechai 
Rozanski  outlined  his  priorities  for  2001/02.  These  are 
to  continue  to  support  planning  for  the  University’s  fu- 
ture in  the  context  of  its  response  to  the  “double  co- 
hort”; advocacy  work  as  chair  of  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities;  and  the  advancement  of  U of  G’s  capital 
campaign. 


Governors  were  updated  on  the 
2001  fall  semester  startup,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  University  of  Guelph- 
Humber  marketing  initiative  at  the 
Ontario  Universities’  Fair  in  Sep- 
tember, and  the  ongoing  campus 
master  plan  review  process.  Prof. 
Rob  McLaughlin,  vice-president 
(alumni  affairs  and  development), 
gave  a brief  presentation  on  the  cur- 
rent status  of  the  capital  campaign. 

The  board  received  for  informa- 
tion several  reports,  including  the 
Environmental  Health  and  Safety 
Report  and  the  Security  Services 
Annual  Report  for  2000/01,  and 


was  advised  that  both  reports  are 
distributed  widely  on  campus.  Also 
received  was  the  University  of 
Guelph  Foundation  Annual  Re- 
port: 2000/01. 

Governors  passed  a number  of 
motions.  They  accepted  the  U of  G 
summary  of  financial  results  and 
audited  financial  statements  as  of 
April  30,  2001.  They  also  author- 
ized the  administration  to  proceed 
to  tender  the  classroom  complex 
and  to  award  a construction  con- 
tract. 

A University  of  Guelph-Hum- 
ber  memorandum  of  understand- 


ing for  the  management  of  the  new 
Guelph-Humber  building  on  the 
Humber  Campus  was  also  ap- 
proved, as  was  the  2001/02  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food  and 
Rural  Affairs  contract  budget. 

B of  G accepted  a motion  to  in- 
crease the  University’s  non-tuition 
compulsory  student  fees  for  stu- 
dent athletics  and  student  services. 
Both  the  Central  Student  Associa- 
tion and  the  Graduate  Students’  As- 
sociation ratified  referendum 
results  that  authorized  the  in- 
creases. The  fees  take  effect  in  win- 
ter semester  2002. 


The  Kenneth  Hammond  Lectures  on  Environment,  Energy  and  Resources 


2001  Series 

Sustainable  Development:  Mandate  or  Mantra? 

Thursday,  October  25 

John  Robinson  ( Director , Sustainable  Development  Research  Institute, 

University  of  British  Columbia) 

"Squaring  the  Circle?:  On  the  Very  Idea  of  Sustainable  Development" 

Thursday,  November  1 

The  Honorable  Charles  Caccia,  M.P. 

The  Current  Situation:  Corporate  and  NGO  Pressures  on  Government " 
Thursday,  November  8 

Gordon  Surgeoner  (CEO,  Ontario  Agri-Food  Technologies) 

"The  Challenge  of  Abundance" 

Thursday,  November  15 

David  Lavigne  ( Science  Advisor,  International  Fund  for  Animal  Welfare) 

"Ecological  Footprints,  Doublespeak 
and  the  Evolution  of  the  Machiavellian  Mind" 

War  Memorial  Hall,  University  of  Guelph  ♦ 7:00  p.m. 
Admission  Free 

Sponsored  by:  Faculty  of  Environmental  Sciences 
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LEARNING  EXPERIENCE 
FOR  US  ALL 

I extend  my  sincere  appreciation  to 
the  entire  University  community 
for  its  patience,  understanding  and 
co-operation  during  the  recent  clo- 
sure of  the  Food  Science  Building. 
The  possibility  of  anthrax  contami- 
nation understandably  triggered 
much  concern  on  campus,  particu- 
larly among  those  who  use  the 
Food  Science  Building  regularly 
and  those  who  handle  the  Univer- 
sity’s mail.  So  we  were  all  very 
relieved  to  learn  that  the  suspicious 
substance  in  question  was  actually 
ink  powder.  I also  want  to  thank 
the  City  of  Guelph  for  its  quick 
action  and  support  throughout  this 
incident. 

This  has  truly  been  a learning 
experience  for  us  all.  With  input 
from  the  University  community, 
we  have  adapted  our  emergency 
policies  and  procedures  so  that  we 
have  a specific  approach  to  be  fol- 
lowed should  such  an  incident  oc- 
cur again.  We  have  also  provided 
training  to  staff  handling  the  mail, 
so  they  can  continue  to  feel  safe  in 
their  jobs.  Above  all,  we  have  once 
again  witnessed  just  how  well  the 
University  of  Guelph  pulls  together 
as  a caring  community  when  a cri- 
sis occurs.  I thank  you  all. 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 

RIBBON  CAMPAIGN 
TRUE  COLLABORATION 

I would  like  to  thank  all  students, 
staff,  faculty  and  friends  of  the  Uni- 
versity who  wore  a white  ribbon 
and  made  donations  during  the 
White  Ribbon  Campaign  in  Sep- 
tember. Thanks  to  your  generosity, 
we  are  contributing  $1,418.35  to 
the  Red  Cross  Relief  Fund  for  the 
victims  of  the  Sept.  1 1 tragedy. 

My  thanks  go  to  the  Student  Ex- 
ecutive Council  (Interhall  Council, 
the  College  of  Arts  Student  Union, 
the  College  of  Social  and  Applied 
Human  Sciences  Student  Alliance, 
the  College  of  Biological  Science 
Student  Council,  the  College  of 
Physical  and  Engineering  Science 
Student  Council,  the  Student  Fed- 
eration of  OAC,  Senate  Student 
Caucus  and  the  Central  Student 
Association)  and  your  members 
for  all  your  hard  work  helping  to 
pull  the  campaign  together  so 
quickly,  staffing  donation  tables 
and  delivering  or  collecting  the  do- 
nation boxes.  Thanks,  too,  to  those 
staff  who  called  to  arrange  for  do- 
nation boxes  to  be  placed  in  their 
units  and  to  Brenda  and  Mabel  at 
the  University  Centre’s  Williams 
Coffee  Pub  for  donating  gratuities 
collected  during  the  week.  Many 
thanks  to  Diana  Kormendy  for  her 
tireless  efforts  in  rolling  the  coins 
and  to  Interhall  Council  members 
for  ensuring  that  donation  boxes  in 
residence  were  collected  and  ac- 
counted for. 

This  was  truly  a collaborative 
effort  that  I was  honoured  to  be  a 
part  of. 

Laurie  Schnarr 
Leadership,  Service  and 
Involvement  Programs 


PARENTS  APPRECIATE 
KINDNESS,  SUPPORT 

On  Sept.  2,  we  joined  the  long  lines 
of  eager,  keen  students  and  families 
new  to  the  University  of  Guelph. 
As  your  staff  had  so  proudly  prom- 
ised, we  were  greeted  warmly  by 
orientation  volunteers  (OVs)  eve- 
rywhere. Good  weather  also 
helped. 

The  president  hosted  a welcome 
meeting  for  parents  as  we  faced  big 
changes  in  our  lives,  too.  Every- 
thing was  so  well  organized  that  we 
felt  our  students  were  indeed  wise 
in  choosing  Guelph  as  their  new 
home.  We  congratulate  U of  G and 
that  dedicated  group  of  OVs  for  a 
great  start  to  university  life. 

It’s  easier  to  plan  for  the  ex- 
pected . A bigger  test  is  how  you 
cope  with  the  unexpected  and  the 
unexplainable.  When  the  events  of 
Sept.  11  so  quickly  changed  our 
lives,  we  recognize  the  support 
provided  by  the  University  com- 
munity, including  food  service 
staff  and  even  young  residence  ad- 
visers, in  trying  to  comfort  stu- 
dents. The  kindness  and  support 
are  greatly  appreciated. 

A big  thank  you  to  everyone  in 
the  University  of  Guelph  commu- 
nity who  responds  to  students 
throughout  their  time  at  univer- 
sity. 

M.C.  Martin,  North  York 

THANKS  FOR 
THE  MEMORIES 

Thank  you  to  all  those  who 
attended  my  retirement  parties, 
sent  best  wishes  by  mail  or  e-mail, 
gave  me  comments  for  the  “mem- 
ory' box”  or  offered  your  best 
wishes  in  person.  I was  gratified 
and  honoured  by  the  many  kind 
and  generous  remarks. 

I have  wonderful  memories  of 
my  experiences  at  Guelph.  There 
were  a few  bumps  in  the  road,  but 
they  were  a small  part  of  my  33 
years  on  campus.  I am  proud  to 
have  been  part  of  the  University’s 
history'. 

U of  G is  unique  in  the  spirit  of 
respect  and  co-operation  that  char- 
acterizes so  much  of  its  day-to-day 
working  relations.  It  is  also  a uni- 
versity with  a history  of  fairness, 
equity,  vision  and  responsibility. 

I wish  all  of  you  the  best  of  luck 
in  your  careers  and  personal  lives, 
and  I extend  my  deepest  and  most 
heartfelt  thanks  for  all  your  sup- 
port over  the  many  years. 

Allan  Mclnnis 

# * * 

@Guelph  welcomes  letters  to  the 
editor.  They  should  be  limited  to 
500  words,  must  be  signed  for  veri- 
fication of  author  and  should  be 
submitted  electronically  whenever 
possible.  Deadline  for  submissions 
for  the  next  issue  of  @Guelpli  is 
Nov.  5.  Send  letters  to  Barbara 
Chance,  Editor,  @Guelpti,  Com- 
munications and  Public  Affairs, 
Level  4,  University  Centre, 
b.chance@exec.uoguelph.ca. 
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Lucy  Maud  Montgomery  Goes  ‘Virtual’ 

Digital  scrapbook  will  open  online  door  to  beloved  author’s  personal  life 


CANADIANS  WILL  SOON  be  able 
to  get  a “virtual”  glimpse  of 
writer  L.M.  Montgomery’s  life 
through  a digital  scrapbook  being 
created  from  collections  housed  at  U 
of  G and  four  other  archives  and 
museums. 

“Picturing  a Canadian  Life:  L.M. 
Montgomery’s  Personal  Scrapbooks 
and  Book  Covers”  will  be  an  online 
exhibition  of  materials  that  have 
never  before  been  brought  together, 
says  Lome  Bruce,  head  of  the  Uni- 
versity Library1  s archival  and  special 
collections.  They  include  items  from 
the  author’s  personal  scrapbooks, 
book  covers,  journals  and  photo- 
graphs, many  of  which  are  housed  at 
Guelph. 

Currently,  the  scrapbooks  are 
available  to  the  public  only  for  lim- 
ited viewing  because  the  pages  are 
brittle  and  the  fragile  pressed  flow- 
ers, clippings  and  photographs  can- 
not be  handled  safely,  says  Bruce. 
But  the  virtual  scrapbook,  which 


with  a perspective  and  a personality. 
They  are  personal  and  yet  conscious 
of  the  reader.  This  project  will  allow 
us  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  what 
Montgomery  created,  but  extend  it 
by  making  the  scrapbooks  active 
electronic  documents.” 

The  digital  scrapbooks  will  be  an- 
notated and  layered  so  that  viewers 
can  either  scroll  through  the  pages 
rapidly  or  stop  to  study  them  in- 
tensely. There  will  also  be  video  and 
audio  clips,  animation  and  other  in- 
teractive elements.  For  example,  the 
scrapbook  might  include  the  enve- 
lope of  a letter  sent  by  Montgomery, 
and  a viewer  will  be  able  to  virtually 
open  the  envelope  and  read  the  card 
or  letter  inside.  Viewers  may  also 
look  at  items  in  the  scrapbook  and 
“lift”  them  off  the  page  to  view  them 
in  life  size  and  in  different  dimen- 
sions. 

“This  project  will  bring  to  life 
little-known  aspects  of  Montgom- 
ery’s work,”  says  Bruce.  “Viewers 


will  be  bilingual,  will  include  digit- 
ized images  of  these  materials  and 
much  more. 

Chief  librarian  Michael  Ridley 
adds  that  the  scrapbooks,  like  Mont- 
gomery’s novels,  poetry  and  jour- 
nals, have  an  intricate,  complex 
story  to  tell. 

“These  are  the  scrapbooks  of  an 
artist.  They  are  intentional  creations 

will  have  the  opportunity  to  see  Can- 
ada at  the  turn  of  the  century 
through  her  eyes:  what  interested 
her,  the  swatches  of  fabric  she  loved, 
the  photographs  she  prized,  the 
news  items  she  preserved.” 

Montgomery  wrote  20  novels, 
book  of  poetry  and  numerous  news- 
paper articles  and  short  stories  dur- 
ing her  lifetime.  She  was  also  an  avid 

@GUELPH  PUBLICATION  SCHEDULE 
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photographer,  letter  writer  and  gar- 
dener. 

“L.M.  Montgomery  has  been  rec- 
ognized as  a Canadian  hero  and  one 
of  the  most  influential  figures  of  the 
20th  century,”  Bruce  says. 

The  virtual  scrapbook  will  be 
launched  next  fall.  The  target  audi- 
ence is  students  in  grade  school 
through  graduate  school,  teachers, 
Montgomery  scholars  and  readers, 
cultural  tourists  and  just  about  any- 
one else  interested  in  knowing  more 
about  the  author,  he  says. 

‘The  Internet  is  the  only  way  we 
could  have  brought  together  so 


many  different  images,  texts  and  op- 
tional enhancements  for  so  many 
different  audiences  and  free  of 
charge,”  he  says. 

Adds  Ridley:  “It’s  a wonderful 
irony  that  one  of  the  best  applica- 
tions of  new  technology  is  to  provide 
better  access  to  that  old  technology 
— paper.  The  U of  G Library  has  an 
extraordinary  Montgomery  collec- 
tion, and  this  initiative  will  bring  an 
important  part  of  that  collection  to 
the  world.” 

The  project  is  headed  by  the  Con- 
federation Centre  Art  Gallery  and 
Museum  in  partnership  with  the 


L.M.  Montgomery  Institute  at  the 
University  of  Prince  Edward  Island, 
the  National  Library  of  Canada,  and 
the  Virtual  Museum  of  Canada  of  the 
Canadian  Heritage  Information  Net- 
work, which  has  allocated  $200,000 
to  the  effort. 

Ridley  notes  that  the  digital  scrap- 
book is  “just  the  beginning.  We  plan 
to  make  many  more  of  our  unique 
collections  available  electronically.” 
These  include  the  Rural  Heritage 
Collection  and  the  L.W.  Conolly 
Theatre  Archives. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


ROYAL 
CITY 
TRAVEL 

PRESENTS 

Norm  & Jean  Jary’s 

Trip  of  A Lifetime  Series! 

CRUISE  SOUTH  AMERICA 

2 nights  in  Santiago,  then  cruise  the  coast  of  Chile,  along  the  Strait  of  Magellan, 
around  Cape  Horn  with  various  stops  along  the  way.  Plus  two  days  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil  before  flying  back  to  Toronto. 


FEBRUARY  28  - 
MARCH  20,  2002 


Tel.  519-763-3520 
Fax  519-763-8980 


21  day  adventure  from  $5499.  CAD 
Reserve  early  for  best  cabin  selection 


Travel 

Services 


Royal  Plaza 

10  Paisley  Street,  Unit  8 
Guelph,  ON 


Voim  fctc*  invitee)  ik  une  rencontre  avec 


Stanley  Pean 

ecrivain  haitien  et  quebecois 

Date:  le  niardi  13  novembre  2001 
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YOUR 

PREFERRED 


INSURANCE 

PROGRAM 


Group 

Auto  & Home 


Call  today  for  a no-obllgatlon  quote 


519-836-5700 

Or  visit  our  website  at 

www.staebler.com 


Save  Up  To  50% 

In  Insurance  Product  Discounts 

Your  Group  Discount! 

L \\J  Waterloo 
iU  Insurance 

Visit  us  at  www.economlcallnsuranc8.com 
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Golding  Travel  Ltd. 

South  City  Centre 

304  STONE  ROAD  WEST  - GUELPH 

(519)  836-4940 


• Personal,  Group  and  Business  Travel 

• Air,  Car,  Hotel,  Train,  Cruise  & Insurance 

• 24  Hour  Worldwide  Emergency  Help 

• Disney  College  of  Knowledge  Specialists 

• Holland  Travel  Professionals 

• Vacation  Installment  Plan 


UAIEjlQBE 


Guelph  MonteSsori  School 

A.M.l./A.M.S.  Certified  Teachers 
Established  Since  1978 


Visit  our  classrooms  and  see  why 
Guelph  Montcssori  students  excel 
♦ Rending  and  Writing  before  Grade  One 
+Low  Student/  Teacher  Ratio 
♦ Strong  Academics  - Math,  Geometry, 
Geography,  Botany,  Culture  and  more 
♦ French , Music,  Karate,  Swimming, 
Skating,  Gym  and  many  extras 
*For  children  2.5 years  to  Grade  Six 

Conte  see  the  difference! 


NEW  LOCATION  - 151  Waterloo  Ave.  Guelph 


\v>vw3.synipatico.ca/guclphniontessorischool/ 


519-836-3810 


OWARD 


2010 


could  be  extended  to  Edinburgh 
Road. 

The  group  said  Johnston  Green 
should  be  retained  as  a green  space 
and  the  current  heavy  pedestrian 
traffic  should  be  accommodated, 
possibly  with  a crushed-stone  path. 
It  was  also  suggested  that  Branion 
Plaza  be  expanded  to  include 
Raithby  House  and  the  Bullring  to 
accommodate  traffic  from  the 
classroom  complex.  In  addition, 
the  southeast  corner  of  the 
MacKinnon  Building  should  be  re- 
designed to  ease  this  increased  pe- 
destrian traffic.  And  the  pedestrian 
system  around  OVC  should  be 
completely  redesigned  because 
people  now  walk  through  parking 
lots  and  loading  areas. 

The  group  concluded  that  the 
University’s  brick  walkways  are  a 
key  feature  of  campus  because  they 
contribute  to  its  positive  image,  are 
part  of  the  University’s  tradition 
and  are  attractive.  Brick  should 
therefore  be  maintained  for  all  pri- 
mary walkways  such  as  Winegard 
and  Reynolds  walks.  On  secondary 
walkways,  a single  material  should 
be  selected,  such  as  brick,  asphalt  or 
concrete. 


LANDSCAPE 

This  group  recommended  that 
streetscape  and  landscape  be  used 
to  unite  an  extremely  architectur- 
ally diverse  campus,  as  well  as  to  ex- 
press different  historical,  contem- 
porary, ecological  and  spiritual  val- 
ues. Planting  on  campus  should 
also  define  the  “cultural  footprint” 
of  the  building  or  space  immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  it. 

The  planting  along  major  pedes- 
trian avenues  should  be  rethought. 
The  group  suggested,  for  example, 
that  trees  should  perhaps  be 
planted  in  a boulevard  alongside 
Winegard  Walk,  rather  than  within 
it,  to  better  improve  their  chances 
of  survival.  The  University  should 
also  capitalize  on  existing  and  pro- 
posed landscapes  as  entry  features. 

In  the  interests  of  safety,  the 
University  should  improve  lighting 
rather  than  remove  plants,  said  the 
group.  In  addition,  U of  G should 
consider  hiring  a campus  landscape 
architect. 


WAY  FINDING  AND  IDENTITY 

This  group  believed  there 
should  be  four  main  entrances  to 
campus:  Stone  Road  and  Gordon 
Street,  College  Avenue  and  Gordon 
Street,  College  Avenue  and  East 
Ring  Road,  and  the  entrance  off 
Stone  Road  east  of  South  Resi- 
dences. 

The  group  said  the  University 
needs  a clearly  defined  gateway  for 
visitors,  new  and  prospective  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  staff.  The  vehicu- 
lar entrance  off  Stone  Road  should 


Continued  from  page  2 

remain,  but  could  be  reconfigured 
so  that  P31,  a main  parking  site  for 
the  UC,  is  relocated  and  a new  wel- 
come centre  is  created  on  the  site. 
The  Conservatory  is  also  an  option 
for  a welcome  centre.  In  addition,  a 
drive-up  pavilion  could  be  created 
for  drivers  on  the  northeast  corner 
of  Gordon  and  Stone. 

The  group  also  suggested  that  a 
formal  pedestrian  entrance  be  cre- 
ated at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Stone  and  Gordon  diagonally  con- 
necting to  the  UC,  similar  to  the 
path  across  Johnston  Green. 

Improved  maps  and  signage  are 
needed  for  orientation,  the  group 
added.  Lighting,  pathways  and 
signage  should  be  consistent,  and 
the  style  of  lighting  and  signage 
should  reflect  the  campus,  possibly 
with  a more  classic  look.  Signage 
should  be  more  obvious;  in  particu- 
lar, roads  should  have  street  signs. 
There  is  also  a need  for  better 
signage  and  identification  at  Stone 
and  Gordon. 

The  entrance  to  the  Arboretum 
is  not  easily  identifiable,  especially 
to  pedestrians,  and  it  could  be 
treated  as  an  extension  of  Reynolds 
Walk,  the  group  suggested.  The  two 
sides  of  campus  should  be  tied  to- 
gether by  landscaping  and  design 
elements  on  both  sides  of  Gordon 
Street. 


ACADEMIC  GROWTH 

This  group  believed  academic 
growth  could  be  accommodated  in 
two  ways.  One  approach,  the  ur- 
banized concept,  locates  academic 
growth  in  concentric  circles  around 
Branion  Plaza,  with  common  lec- 
ture buildings  in  the  inner  circle,  in- 
dividual departments  in  the  outer 
circle  and  nodes  at  the  inner  circle. 
The  density  of  the  main  campus 
should  be  increased  before  expand- 
ing beyond  the  ring  roads. 

The  group  indicated  a prefer- 
ence for  a second  approach,  the  ru- 
ral/urban  concept,  which  locates 
growth  around  four  separate  nodes: 
OVC,  Johnston  Green,  science 
buildings  and  Branion  Plaza.  The 
group  suggested  more  integration 
of  colleges  and  departments,  so  that 
students  in  different  programs  can 
interact. 


RESIDENTIAL  GROWTH 

This  group  said  there  is  a need 
for  higher-density  housing  off  cam- 
pus, within  walking  distance  to  U of 
G.  But  it  believed  the  University 
should  keep  its  own  residences  on 
campus.  Residences  should  also  be 
close  to  services  (including  grocery 
stores)  and  public  transit  routes 
and  within  walking  distance  of  the 
campus  core  (UC,  library,  etc.). 
Several  sites  were  identified  for  a 
new  campus  residence,  but  the  ones 
that  seemed  most  appropriate  be- 


cause of  their  proximity  to  services 
and  the  core  included  two  parking 
lots  off  or  near  Stone  Road  and  an- 
other parking  lot  adjacent  to  Zool- 
ogy Annex  4. 


STUDENT  SPACE 

This  group  identified  some  inte- 
rior spaces  with  positive  qualities 
for  students:  the  Daily  Grind  coffee 
shop  in  the  UC,  Pages  Coffee  House 
and  the  engineering  lounge  in  the 
Thornbrough  Building.  They  all 
provide  comfortable  and  informal 
gathering  spaces. 

In  the  UC,  spaces  for  student 
clubs  are  small  and  difficult  to  find, 
and  Thornbrough’s  study  area  be- 
side the  windows  is  uncomfortable. 
The  group  study  area  on  the  li- 
brary’s fourth  floor  is  very  success- 
ful, but  is  usually  too  crowded. 

Branion  Plaza  is  a main  gather- 
ing space,  but  needs  to  be  better  or- 
ganized for  increased  pedestrian 
traffic  and  weather.  One  suggestion 
was  to  create  an  indoor  connection 
to  the  UC  from  other  buildings.  In 
general,  there  is  not  enough  seating 
provided  around  campus,  the 
group  said. 

It  identified  three  campus  spaces 
that  need  major  improvement: 

• The  two  islands  to  the  north  and 
south  of  South  Ring  Road  by  the 
UC  should  be  improved  because 
they  are  poorly  used,  block  views 
and  don’t  provide  any  seating  in 
a high-traffic  area. 

• Campus  sports  fields  are  under- 
used gathering  spaces  because 
they’re  difficult  to  access.  People 
have  to  walk  through  parking 
lots  and  maintenance  areas  to 
reach  them,  particularly  Alumni 
Stadium  and  the  rugby  fields. 

• The  MacKinnon  Budding  court- 
yard is  wasted  space  because  it’s 
unused.  It  may  be  a good  loca- 
tion for  a skating  rink. 

All  of  the  above  recommenda- 
tions were  received  by  the  consult- 
ants, who  will  consider  them  as  they 
proceed  with  the  campus  master 
plan  review. 

Anyone  unable  to  attend  the 
meeting  and  who  wishes  to  provide 
input  to  the  consultants  is  welcome 
to  fill  out  and  submit  an  issue  sheet, 
available  at  www.pr.uoguelph.ca/ 
masterplan.  The  sheet  was  also  in- 
cluded as  an  insert  in  the  Oct.  17  is- 
sue of  @Guelph. 

An  exploration  working  paper  is 
expected  to  be  circulated  to  the 
campus  community  by  January 
2002,  with  a draft  report  produced 
in  April  2002  and  a final  report  re- 
leased in  May  2002.  For  more  infor- 
mation on  the  campus  master  plan 
review,  see  the  Oct.  3 issue  of 
@Guelph  or  log  on  to  www.pr. 
uoguelph.ca/masterplan. 

BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 
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FOR  SALE 


Double  bed,  couch,  sofa  bed,  sofa 
set,  single  mattress  with  box  spring, 
30-gallon  aquarium  with  accesso- 
ries, exercise  machine,  office  chair, 
baby  car  seat/carrier,  baby  swing, 
playpen,  children’s  tricycle,  will 
deliver,  824-5440. 


Maple  captain’s  bed,  bookcase  head- 
board,  six  large  drawers,  Ext.  6050, 
822-0982  evenings  or  msmart@ 
open.uoguelph.ca. 


1994  Honda  Civic  Coupe,  five- 
speed,  power  roof,  certified  and 
e-tested,  157,000  kilometres;  Sanyo 
portable  phone;  GAP  Indigo  jeans, 
men’s  size  34/32,  never  worn  or 
washed,  send  e-mail  to  mgreen02@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Yamaha  trumpet,  silver,  mint  condi- 
tion, regularly  maintained,  with 
metronome,  mutes,  stand,  send 
e-mail  to  bcollett@uoguelph.ca. 


Three  Britney  Spears  concert  tickets, 
Nov.  15,  Air  Canada  Centre, 
827-1271  evenings. 


Kitchen  table  with  five  chairs,  beige 
and  brown  arborite  top,  extension, 
good  condition,  Shawn  or  lenni, 
766-1764. 


Blue  couch  with  two  recliners;  blue 
loveseat;  loveseat  with  puUout  bed, 
can  assist  with  dehvery,  821-9139. 


Two  Panasonic  KXP451  HP  laser 
toners,  Jan,  Ext.  6915  or 
jwalker@uoguelph.ca. 


Large  four-bedroom  famUy  home 
on  half-acre  landscaped  lot, 
821-1493. 


Zenith  floor  console  TV,  24-inch; 
queen-sized  waterbed  with  mirrored 
headboard;  matching  chest  dresser; 
large  dresser  with  mirror  and 
shelves;  nightstand;  four-poster 
queen-sized  brass  bed;  double  box 
spring  and  mattress;  Elmira  Stove- 
works  airtight  woodstove,  all  pipes 
and  accessories,  Ext.  2825,  763-4380 
evenings  or  arigby@hrs.uoguelph. 
ca. 


24x  CD-ROM  external  bantam 
backpack,  paraUel  port,  USB- 
compatible,  great  for  laptops,  send 
e-mail  to  blairfleming@yahoo.com. 


765  Philishave  shaver;  five-globe 
chandelier;  two  frosted  white  glass 
drop  lights  for  bathroom;  double 
Prince  CD  set;  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica’s  Book  of  the  Year,  1959  to  1988; 
white  mini  blinds  for  large  window; 
two  fabric  Levolor  verticals,  honey 
gold;  peach  curtains;  drapery  rod, 
extends  to  122  inches,  767-0574. 


WANTED 


Winterized  cottage  for  one  weekend 
a month,  November  to  May,  Susan, 
Ext.  3003. 


Bachelor  or  basement  apartment 
with  parking  for  mature  female  stu- 
dent seeking  sublet  from  January  to 
April  2002,  836-7472  or  daisy2722@ 
hotmail.com. 


FOR  RENT 


Furnished  room,  15-minute  walk  to 
campus,  newly  renovated,  827-9221. 


Spacious  basement  room  in  new 
townhouse,  private  bath,  shared 
laundry,  small  cooking  area,  30- 
minute  walk  to  campus,  on  bus 


EDS 


route,  non-smokers,  references,  first 
and  last  months’  rent  required,  Mar- 
tina, 824-1010,  Ext.  473,  or 
mschnetz  920@home.com. 


Three-bedroom  bungalow,  rec 
room,  fourth  bedroom  down,  pri- 
vate treed  yard,  gas  heat,  Bailey  Ave- 
nue, $1,250  a month,  available  Jan. 
1,  824-1773. 


AVAILABLE 


Design  your  own  wake-up  calls, 
Joan,  835-6170. 


No  student  should  settle  for  average. 

A personalized  program  will  give  your  child  the 
confidence  to  succeed.  Oxford  helps  students  achieve 
higher  marks  and  gain  more  confidence  as  they  develop 
new  skills  for  success  in  school  and  life. 

Call  Today!  OXFORD 

511  Edinburgh  Rd.  S LEARNING  CENTRES' 

GtlClpn  826-5365  www.oxfordlearning.com 

READING  • WRITING  • SPELLING  • FRENCH  • MATH  • STUDY  SKILLS 


Music  lessons,  20  years’  experience, 
835-6170. 


Child  care  available  in  Glasgow/ 
Northumberland  area,  766-0454  or 
Littlebrooks@sympatico.ca. 


Wellington  Hall  Academy 

30  Brighton  Street, 
Guelph 
(519) 823-2278 


Care  for  your  dog  in  my  home  while 
you  travel,  Cobi,  836-8086  or 
cdemmers@uoguelph.ca. 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  avail- 
able to  U of  G staff,  faculty,  stu- 
dents, alumni  and  retirees.  Submit 
items  to  Linda  Graham  on  Level  4 
of  the  University  Centre,  fax  to 
824-7962  or  send  e-mail  to  l.gra- 
ham@exec.uoguelph.ca.  For  com- 
mercial advertising,  contact  Brian 
Downey  at  Ext.  6665  or  b.downey@ 
exec.uoguelph.ca. 


HOUSE  FOR  SALE 
$187,900 

Spacious  two-storey  1,533  sq.  ft. 
family  home.  Three  bedrooms, 
three  baths,  fireplace,  attached 
garage,  double  driveway  and 
insulated  panelled  basement, 
on  bus  route.  Private  sale. 

Call  Helen  Collins 
1-519-822-8573 


A private  coeducational  day  school  with  traditional  values  and 
program  emphasis  on  skills  necessary  for  success. 

✓ Challenging  academics  focusing  on  Literacy.  Mathematics  <& 
Computer  Science. 

✓ Small  structured  classes  in  a safe,  caring  environment. 
Creating  a desire  to  learn  while  developing  creative  <&.  critical 
thinking. 

✓ Uniform  / grooming  guidelines  and  behavior  code  policy. 

✓ Time  management  strategies  to  improve  work  habits  & develop 
organizational  skills. 

t/  Co-curricular  programs:  Instrumental  & Choral  Music,  Drama 
and  Languages. 

Competitive  family  tuition  package. 


Providing  Excellence  Today 

For  Your  Child’s  Tomorrow 


HOME  CLEAN  HOME 

• CARPETS 
UPHOLSTERY 

' • AREA  RUGS 

• AIR  DUCT  CLEANING 


RESIDENTIAL  * COMMERCIAL 


836-7340 


Valeri©  Poulton 


~3T  \r  Hi 

— GOURMET  MARKET 


Fresh  from  our  kitchen  . . . 

HOT  TAKE-OUT  SUPPERS 

• Chicken  ‘n  Dumplings 
• Com  and  Bean  Chowder 
• Vegetarian  Chili 

• Spinach  Stuffed  Turkey  & Herb  Meatloaf 

“Fast  food  Foot  gourmet” 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 


Mon.-Wed.  9-7 
Thurs.-Fri.  9-8 

Sat.  9-6 


Kortright  just  off  the  Hanlon 
Kortright  Plaza 

763-2284 


HIE. 


The  biggest 
contribution  to  any 
RRSP  is  good  advice. 


Jim  Fink  BA  CFP 
(519)  680-2382 
ext  254 

james.h.a.ftnk@clarica.com 
“Specializing  in  farm 
& agri-business" 


Successful  RRSP  planning  depends  on 
making  choices  that  match  your  long  term 
goals.  As  a Clarica  agent.  I'll  talk  about  your 
retirement  goals,  and  then  help  you  put 
together  an  RRSP  strategy  that  helps  you 
achieve  them. 


Ill  CLARICA" 

Investment  and  insurance  solutions  - Since  1870 


l Commissioners  Road  East , Unit  101 , London  ON  N6C  5Z3 

r"  Trademark  of  Clarica  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Representing  Clarica  Life  Insurance  Company  and  Clarica  Investor  Inc. 


At  Guelph  ii  October  31, 2001 


V E N T S 


ARBORETUM 


“Signs,  Tracks  and  Finds,”  a hands- 
on  workshop  for  the  whole  family, 
runs  Nov.  17  from  1 to  4 p.m.  Cost  is 
$18  for  adults,  $9  for  children  or  $40 
for  a family  of  four.  Registration  and 
payment  are  due  Nov.  2. 


The  Arboretum’s  Theatre  in  the 
Trees  presents  the  comedy  Ghost  of  a 
Chance  by  Flip  Kobler  and  Cindy 
Marcus  Saturdays  from  Nov.  3 to 
Dec.  15.  Doors  open  at  6 p.m.,  the 
buffet  is  at  6:30  p.m.  and  showtime  is 
8 p.m.  Cost  is  $49.  To  order  tickets 
or  reserve  special  seating,  call  Ext. 
4110. 


The  Arboretum  Auxiliary’s  Sunday 
afternoon  walks  continue  Nov.  4 
with  “Leave  It  Out”  and  Nov.  1 1 with 
“Remembrance  Day  Hike.”  The 
walks  leave  from  the  Nature  Centre 
at  2 p.m.  A donation  of  $3  per  person 
is  suggested. 


The  Kanata  Native  Dance  Theatre 
performs  Nov.  20  at  6:30  p.m.  at  the 
Arboretum  Centre.  Tickets  are  $5 
and  are  available  at  the  Arboretum 
or  downtown  at  Simply  Wonderful. 


ART  CENTRE 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre’s 
annual  “Framed”  Art  Auction  is 
Nov.  10.  Artworks  by  40  prominent 
artists  in  a wide  range  of  media  will 
go  on  the  auction  block  at  8 p.m.  A 
reception  begins  at  6:30  p.m.  Tickets 
are  $35  and  are  available  at  the  art 
centre  info  desk  and  at  the  Framing 
and  Art  Centre. 


ATHLETICS 


The  Gryphon  volleyball  teams  are  at 
home  to  McMaster  Nov.  7 and 
Western  Nov.  14,  with  the  women 
playing  at  6 p.m.  and  the  men  at  8 
p.m.  Queen’s  comes  to  campus  Nov. 
17,  playing  the  men’s  team  at  1 p.m. 
and  the  women’s  at  3 p.m. 


The  men’s  basketball  Gryphons  host 
Humber  College  Nov.  14,  Queen’s 
Nov.  16  and  Toronto  Nov.  17,  with 
all  games  at  8 p.m.  The  women’s 
team  is  at  home  to  Acadia  Nov.  3 at  2 
p.m.,  Queen’s  Nov.  16  at  6 p.m.  and 
Toronto  Nov.  17  at  6 p.m. 


The  women’s  hockey  team  hosts 
Windsor  Nov.  2 at  7:30  p.m.,  West- 
ern Nov.  3 at  2 p.m.,  Ottawa  Nov.  1 1 
at  10  a.m.,  Queen’s  Nov.  16  at  7:30 
p.m.  and  Toronto  Nov.  17  at  7:30 
p.m.  The  men’s  team  is  at  home  to 
Waterloo  Nov.  1 at  7:30  p.m.,  to 
Windsor  Nov.  10  at  7:30  p.m.  and 


Nov.  1 1 at  2 p.m.,  to  the  University 
of  Quebec  at  Trois  Rivieres  Nov.  17 
at  2 p.m.  and  to  Concordia  Nov.  18 
at  2 p.m. 


The  U of  G co-ed  swim  team  hosts 
Waterloo  Nov.  10  at  9 a.m. 


CONCERTS 


The  Thursday  noon-hour  concert 
series  continues  Nov.  1 with  the 
Orchard  Ensemble,  Nov.  8 with  the 
U of  G Chamber  Singers,  conducted 
by  Marta  McCarthy,  and  Nov.  15 
with  the  U of  G Early  Music  En- 
semble, led  by  Larry  Beckwith.  The 
concerts  are  held  in  MacKinnon  107. 
Admission  is  free,  but  donations  are 
appreciated. 


CONFERENCE 


The  student-organized  GREAT 
(Global- Regional  Effects  and  Tran- 
sitions) Development  Conference 
runs  Nov.  2 to  4 in  Macdonald  149. 
The  free  conference  will  feature  fac- 
ulty and  students  discussing  interna- 
tional development  issues  in  an 
interactive  forum.  It  opens  Nov.  2 at 
6 p.m.  and  continues  Nov.  3 with 
sessions  on  Africa  at  10  a.m.,  Asia  at 
1 p.m.,  the  Middle  East  at  3:15  p.m. 
and  Latin  America  at  5:45  p.m.  A 
wrap-up  session  is  slated  for  Nov.  4 
at  11  a.m.  For  more  information, 
send  e-mail  to  nuagel00@hotmail. 
com. 


LECTURES 


The  annual  Kenneth  Hammond 
Lectures  on  Sustainable  Develop- 
ment sponsored  by  the  Faculty  of 
Environmental  Sciences  continue 
Nov.  1 with  MP  Charles  Caccia  dis- 
cussing “The  Current  Situation: 
Corporate  and  NGO  Pressures  on 
Government”  and  Nov.  8 with  Prof. 
Gord  Surgeoner,  CEO  of  Ontario 
Agri-Food  Technologies,  on  “The 
Challenge  of  Abundance.”  On  Nov. 
15,  former  U of  G zoologist  Dave 
Lavigne,  science  adviser  for  the 
International  Fund  for  Animal  Wel- 
fare, examines  “Ecological  Foot- 
prints, Doublespeak  and  the  Evolu- 
tion of  the  Machiavellian  Mind.” 
The  lectures  are  at  7 p.m.  in  War 
Memorial  Hall.  Admission  is  free. 


The  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music’s 
visiting  speaker  series  continues  with 
talks  by  Karma  Clarke-Davies,  a 
video  installation  artist  from 
Toronto,  Nov.  14  and  Louise 
Wilson,  an  installation,  new  media 
and  performance  artist  from  Lon- 
don, England,  Nov.  22.  The  talks  are 
at  12:30  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  114. 


NOTICES 


Fair  November,  U of  G’s  annual 
exhibition  and  show  of  fine  Cana- 
dian crafts,  runs  Nov.  15  to  18  in  the 
University  Centre.  Hours  are  10  a.m. 
to  9 p.m.  Thursday  and  Friday,  10 
a.m.  to  6 p.m.  Saturday  and  11  a.m. 
to  5 p.m.  Sunday.  Admission  is  free. 


U of  G’s  Child-Care  and  Learning 
Centre  will  hold  a fund-raising  scho- 
lastic book  fair  Nov.  1 and  2 from  10 
a.m.  to  3 p.m.  in  the  UC  courtyard. 


The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  is  offering  a pro- 
gram on  managing  headaches  begin- 
ning Nov.  6.  The  four-session  pro- 
gram meets  Tuesday  nights  at  7:30 
p.m.  in  UC  390.  Cost  is  $20  for  U of 
G students,  $60  for  others.  For  more 
information,  leave  a message  at  Ext. 
2662  or  visit  the  Web  site  www. 
uoguelph.ca/~ksomers. 


READING 


The  School  of  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures presents  Quebec  writer  Stanley 
P£an  reading  from  his  works  Nov. 
13.  At  10  a.m.  in  MacKinnon  237, 
P£an  focuses  on  works  for  young 
readers  from  his  Roman  + collection. 
At  7 p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107,  he 
draws  on  his  novels  Le  tumulte  de 
tnon  sang  and  Zombi  Bines. 


SEMINARS 


“Looking  at  Protein  Folding  From  a 
Polymer  Chemist  Point  of  View”  is 
the  focus  of  Jean  Duhamel  of  the 
University  of  Waterloo  in  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  and  Bio- 
chemistry seminar  series  Oct.  31  at 
3:15  p.m.  in  MacNaughton  222. 


The  fall  biochemistry  seminar  series 
continues  Nov.  1 with  Sergio  Grin- 
stein  of  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Chil- 
dren Research  Institute  discussing 
“Regulation  of  Na+/H+  Exchange 
Activity  and  Its  Role  in  Chemotaxis” 
at  noon  in  MacNaughton  222.  On 
Nov.  14,  graduate  student  Susan 
Yates  discusses  “Investigations  Into 
the  Protein-Protein  Interactions  and 
Mechanism  of  Inhibition  for  the 
ADP-Ribosyl  Transferase  Reaction 
of  Pseudomonas  aeruginosa  Exotoxin 
A”  at  2 p.m.  in  MacNaughton  101. 


The  Guelph-Waterloo  Physics  Insti- 
tute’s Distinguished  Lecturer  Series 
features  1997  Nobel  Laureate 
William  Phillips  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Standards  and  Technol- 
ogy in  Gaithersburg,  Maryland,  Nov. 
1 at  4 p.m.  in  the  Humanities  Thea- 
tre at  Waterloo.  His  topic  is  “Almost 


Absolute  Zero:  The  Story  of  Laser 
Cooling  and  Trapping.” 


The  Department  of  Economics  pres- 
ents Bernard  Beaudreau  of  Laval 
University  discussing  “Engineering 
and  Economic  Growth”  Nov.  2, 
John  Kennes  of  the  University  of 
Miami  on  “Rethinking  Pissarides: 
Wage  Determination  and  Co- 
ordination” Nov.  9 and  Mark  Stabile 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  on 
“Household  Responses  to  Public 
Home-Care  Programs”  Nov.  16.  The 
seminars  are  at  3:30  p.m.  in  MacKin- 
non 237. 


The  Axelrod  Institute  of  Ichthyology 
seminar  series  continues  Nov.  6 with 
zoology  graduate  student  David 
Hardie  offering  “10  Ways  to  Catch  a 
Fish,  One  Way  to  Measure  Its 
Genome  and  50  Ways  to  Leave  Your 
Lover.”  On  Nov.  13,  the  topic  is 
“Today’s  Special:  Rainbow  Trout 
and  Scrambled  Eggs”  with  graduate 
student  Tony  Woods.  The  seminars 
begin  at  12:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod  168. 


Next  up  in  the  Department  of  Phys- 
ics seminar  series  is  Mats  Selen  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana- 
Champaign  discussing  “Charmed 
Meson  Decays  for  Fun  and  Profit” 
Nov.  6.  On  Nov.  14,  Philipp 
Kronberg  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  considers  “Recycling  of 
Large  Amounts  of  Black  Hole  Energy 
in  Space.”  On  Nov.  15,  Andrew 
Hime  of  the  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratory  in  New  Mexico  presents 
“Shaking  Hands  With  the  Weak 
Interaction.”  The  seminars  begin  at 
4 p.m.  in  MacNaughton  113. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services’  fall 
workshop  series  for  campus  instruc- 
tors continues  with  “Designing  and 
Implementing  a Course  Web  Site” 
Nov.  2,  "Producing  Quality  Video 
for  Teaching”  Nov.  7,  “Teaching 
With  PowerPoint:  The  Basics”  Nov. 
8,  “Upgrading  to  WebCT  3.5  for 
Experienced  Users”  Nov.  13,  “Intro- 
duction to  Digital  Imaging”  Nov.  21, 
“Teaching  With  PowerPoint: 
Advanced”  Nov.  22  and  "HTML  III: 
Advanced  Features  for  Your  Course 
Web  Site”  Nov.  26.  Detailed  descrip- 
tions and  registration  are  available 
on  the  Web  at  www.tss.uoguelph.ca. 


THEATRE 


U of  G’s  drama  program  presents 
Problem  Child  and  Criminal  Genius 
by  George  F.  Walker  for  six  perform- 
ances Nov.  5 to  10  at  the  Inner  Stage. 
Tickets  are  $6  Monday  to  Wednes- 


day and  $8  Thursday  to  Saturday 
and  are  available  at  the  UC  box 
office,  Ext.  4368,  or  at  the  door. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  Tricia 
Lundrigan,  a M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Zoology,  is  Nov.  15 
at  2 p.m.  in  Axelrod  265A.  The  thesis 
is  “Genetic  Variation  Within  and 
Among  Arctic  Char  ( Salvelinus 
alpinus)  From  Cultured  and  Natural 
Populations  in  North  America.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Moira  Ferguson. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  can- 
didate Rebecca  Sutherns,  Rural 
Extension  Studies,  is  Nov.  20  at  1 
p.m.  in  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion 141.  The  thesis  is  “Women’s 
Experience  of  Maternity  Care  in 
Rural  Ontario:  Do  Doctors  Matter?” 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Jim  Shute. 


WORKSHOPS 


Computing  and  Communications 
Services  is  offering  workshops  for 
faculty  and  staff  this  fall.  Upcoming 
sessions  include  “Introduction  to 
WEBmail”  Nov.  2,  “Managing  Sites 
With  Dreamweaver”  Nov.  5,  “Cor- 
porate Time  Basics”  Nov.  6,  “Intro- 
duction to  Outlook  Express”  Nov.  8, 
“Intro  to  SPSS”  Nov.  9,  “Intro  to 
SAS”  Nov.  13,  “Intro  to  Adobe 
Forms”  Nov.  14  and  “MS  Access” 
Nov.  15.  Detailed  descriptions  are 
available  on  the  Web  at  www. 
uoguelph.ca/ccs/training.  Registra- 
tion is  required. 


lOMMUNlTY  EVENTS 


The  Guelph  Chamber  Singers  pres- 
ent “War  and  Peace  Remembered” 
Nov.  10  at  8 p.m.  at  the  River  Run 
Centre.  The  concert  features  music 
by  Vaughan  Williams,  Leonard 
Enns  and  Barrie  Cabena.  For  tickets, 
call  763-3000. 


The  Elora  Festival  Singers,  directed 
by  Noel  Edison,  present  a reading  of 
the  German  Requiem  by  Brahms 
Nov.  11  at  St.  John’s  Church  in 
Elora.  Lunch  is  served  at  1:30  p.m., 
followed  by  a talk  at  2:30  p.m.  and 
the  concert  at  3:15  p.m.  For  ticket 
information,  call  846-9694. 


The  Cardiac  Fitness  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  dinner  and  general 
meeting  Nov.  12  at  5 p.m.  at  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  Hall  in  Merry- 
hill.  Guest  speakers  are  Ken  Schonk, 
a specialist  in  humour  and  health, 
and  John  Schaman  of  the  Ontario 
Aerobic  Centre.  For  ticket  informa- 
tion, call  648-2252. 


J.  Martin  Van  Dam 

52  Waverley  Drive 
Guelph,  ON  N1E  6C6 
Phone:  (519)  836-0462 
Toll  Free:  1-800-463-5386 
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3 WHERE  in  the  world  is 
water  pollution? 


4 INNER  Stage  renaming  to 
honour  theatre  pioneer. 


5 An  I MAL  scientist  wants  to 
build  a better  beef  market. 


6 M I N D the  books,  English 
scholar  urges. 


7 Chancellor  to  mark  80th 
birthday  with  fund-raiser  for 
new  scholarships. 


U of  G 
Awarded 
Monnet 
Chair 


Consumer  studies  prof 
will  devote  himself  to 
European  studies  full  time 


The  European  Commission 
has  awarded  a Jean  Monnet 
Chair  in  European  Integration 
Studies  to  U of  G.  Consumer  studies 
professor  John  Pratschke,  co- 
ordinator of  the  European  studies 
program,  will  hold  the  appoint- 
ment. 

“I  see  it  as  a well-earned  tribute 
to  the  work  of  so  many  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  who  pioneered  Euro- 
pean studies  as  an  area  of  study 
blending  business  and  the  humani- 
ties,” says  Pratschke. 

“The  program  has  now  come  of 
age  and  can  look  forward  to  wider 
national  and  international  recogni- 
tion. We  will  be  linked  with  the  in- 
ternational network  of  Monnet 
chairs,  which  will  be  very  helpful  for 
teaching  and  research  in  the  future.” 
The  Monnet  Chair  will  enable 
Pratschke  to  devote  himself  full 
time  to  European  studies  for  the 
next  five  years.  He  will  develop  new 
undergraduate  and  graduate 
courses,  design  distance  educa- 
tion/open learning  formats  for  ex- 
isting courses,  and  continue  the 
development  of  an  open  learning 
certificate  in  European  studies.  Bi- 
ennial conferences  for  students  will 
focus  in  alternate  years  on  European 
culture  and  civilization  and  Euro- 
pean business. 

Continued  on  page  10 


Environmental , human  and  fish  health  are  focus  of  research  projects 


Round  two  of  research  projects 
sponsored  by  a unique  fund 
designed  to  catalyze  new  uses  for 
soybeans  is  under  way,  with  winning 
awards  this  year  emphasizing 
environmental  health,  human  health 
and  even  fish  health. 

The  $1 -million  Hannam  Soybean 
Utilization  Fund  (HSUF),  launched 
last  year,  is  working  to  change  the 
way  the  public  thinks  about  soybean 
use  and  the  way  industry  uses  soy- 
beans. The  fund  was  donated  by 
Guelph  graduate  and  First  Line 
Seeds  president  Peter  Hannam  and 
his  family. 

This  year,  with  support  from  the 
fund,  researchers  are  working  to  de- 
velop better  aquaculture  feed,  create 
a biodegradable  alternative  to  poly- 
styrene and  produce  easily  absorb- 
able iron  supplements. 

“The  Hannam  fund  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  how  private-sector 
partnerships  can  support  truly  inno- 
vative research,”  says  Prof.  Alan 
Wildeman,  vice-president  (re- 
search). “Soybeans  are  one  of  On- 
tario’s biggest  crops,  and  there  are 
many  uses  for  them  that  are  un- 
tapped and  can  be  catalyzed  through 
research.” 

This  year,  graduate  students, 
working  in  conjunction  with  their 
faculty  advisers,  will  see  big  benefits 
from  the  fund,  having  received 
awards  for  engineering,  food  science 


and  animal  science  research  over  the 
next  two  years. 

“I’m  very  pleased  with  the  enthu- 
siastic response  to  this  fund,  and 
particularly  that  both  faculty  and 
students  are  coming  forward  with 
proposals,”  says  Hannam. 

In  one  study,  post-doctoral  re- 
searcher Gregory  Page  is  collaborat- 
ing with  Prof.  Dominique  Bureau, 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  to  ex- 
amine ways  to  incorporate  soybeans 
into  aquaculture  feed. 

Soy  is  usually  rejected  as  a viable 
addition  to  fish  feed  because  it 
doesn’t  effectively  promote  growth, 
resulting  in  smaller  fish.  But  Bureau 
and  Page  hope  to  modify  soy  in  a way 
that  won’t  affect  fish  growth.  Their 
resolve  is  stronger  yet  because  soy- 
beans also  have  environmental  bene- 
fits. Soy  is  low  in  environment- 
damaging  phosphorus,  and  increas- 
ing the  soy  that  fish  eat  could  cause 
less  to  be  excreted  and  help  preserve 
their  habitat. 

“The  goal  of  this  project  is  to  pro- 
vide the  information  that  people 
need  to  produce  environmentally 
sound  and  economical  aquafeeds,” 
Bureau  says. 

Seizing  on  the  environmental 
momentum  of  soy  is  Eugene  Mo- 
hareb,  a master’s  student  in  engi- 
neering. His  work  in  developing  a 
biodegradable  replacement  for  poly- 
styrene in  food  packaging  may  help 


reduce  the  amount  of  petroleum 
products  required  by  the  food  in- 
dustry. His  work  includes  an  edible 
cookie  tray  — designed  to  be  eaten 
along  with  the  snacks  inside  — and 
compostable  replacements  for  sty- 
rofoam meat  trays.  This  is  a particu- 
larly valuable  development  for  the 
food  industry,  which  contributes 
about  one-third  of  all  landfill  waste. 

During  the  course  of  his  re- 
search, Mohareb  aims  to  refine  the 
substitute  meat  trays  and  edible 
cookie  trays  he  created  last  year  as  a 
co-winner  of  U of  G’s  Project  SOY 
(Soybean  Opportunities  for  Youth). 

Food  science  master’s  student 
Amy  Proulx,  another  Project  SOY 
winner,  is  furthering  her  work  on 
soy-derived  iron  supplements.  The 
supplements  provide  a vegetarian 
source  of  heme  iron  (the  form  of 
iron  that  is  easily  absorbed).  This 
makes  it  a potential  solution  to  iron 
deficiency  in  North  America  and  has 
broad  applications  for  developing 
countries. 

Projects  funded  by  the  HSUF  last 
year  included  work  to  explore  the 
use  of  soy  products  in  treating  kid- 
ney disease,  the  creation  of  soybean 
lines  that  would  improve  the  flavour 
of  soy  milk,  and  a proposal  to  mar- 
ket the  use  of  soy  biodiesel  in  On- 
tario. 

BY  ERINN  WHITE 

SPARK  PROGRAM 


Master’s  student  Amy  Proulx,  shown  here  with  her  adviser,  Prof.  Yukio  Kakuda,  received  support  for  her  work 
on  soy-derived  iron  supplements.  photo  by  martin  shwalbe 


Novel  Approaches  to  Soy 
Development  Garner  Support 


Maclean’s 

Ranks 

Guelph 

Third 


U of  G loses  ground  in  areas 
tied  to  provincial  support , 
gains  in  national  reputation 


UOF  G was  ranked  the  third-best 
comprehensive  university  in 
Canada,  compared  with  second  last 
year,  in  Maclean’s  magazine’s  annual 
rankings  issued  published  Nov.  12. 

In  the  national  reputational  por- 
tion of  the  magazine’s  rankings, 
Guelph  placed  second  among  com- 
prehensive universities  and  rose  from 
10th  to  sixth  place  among  all  universi- 
ties in  Canada. 

In  an  interview  with  @Gueiph,  Ann 
Dowsett  Johnston,  editor  of  the  rank- 
ings issue,  said  Guelph  being  ranked 
sixth  overall  in  reputation  is  “extraor- 
dinary. It’s  a phenomenal  jump  to 
make  in  one  year." 

The  University  of  Waterloo  placed 
first  in  the  comprehensive  category, 
which  includes  U of  G and  1 1 other 
Canadian  universities.  Maclean's  clas- 
sifies comprehensive  universities  as 
those  with  a significant  amount  of  re- 
search activity  and  a wide  range  of 
programs  at  the  graduate  and  under- 
graduate levels.  The  two  other  classifi- 
cations are  medical/doctoral  (univer- 
sities with  a broad  range  of  PhD  pro- 
grams and  research  and  medical 
schools)  and  primarily  undergraduate 
(those  largely  focused  on  undergradu- 
ate education  with  few  graduate  pro- 
grams). 

Dowsett  Johnston  noted  that  the 
comprehensive  category  is  always 
highly  competitive.  Guelph’s  third- 
place  ranking  was  more  an  issue  of 
Waterloo  improving  than  U of  G slip- 
ping, she  said. 

“Guelph  remains  one  of  the  top 
universities  in  the  country.  It’s  an 
amazing  university  that  has  paid  a lot 
of  attention  to  its  undergraduate 
population.  You  have  a very  proactive 
president  and  proactive  first-year 
programs.  It’s  a nurturing  place  with 
an  unbelievable  residence  life.” 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
congratulates  Waterloo  on  its  success. 
“And  although  we  placed  third  in  the 
overall  category,”  he  said,  “I  am  very 
pleased  that  our  reputational  profile 
has  improved  and  that  we  continue  to 
be  recognized  for  our  commitment  to 
student  quality  and  student  support. 

Continued  on  page  10 
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Montessori  ScHooC 
of'Wetfington 


68  Suffolk  Street  West,  Guelph,  Ontario  N1H  2J2 
(Located  In  Dublin  Street  United  Church) 

We  are  conveniently  located  downtown  and  provide  Montessori 
education  for  children  aged  3 to  6 years.  Our  school  offers: 

• classes  fully  equipped  with  Montessori  materials 

• AMI  trained  Montessori  teachers 

• full  & half-day  programmes 

• French  tuition 

• Musikgarten  music  programme 

• large  gymnasium 

• outdoor  play  area 

• before,  after  school  and  lunch  supervision 

• enrolment  at  any  time  throughout  the  year 

Call  Glynis  or  Karen  at 

(519)  821-5876 


cm 


No  student  should  settle  for  average. 

A personalized  program  will  give  your  child  the 
confidence  to  succeed.  Oxford  helps  students  achieve 
higher  marks  and  gain  more  confidence  as  they  develop 
new  skills  for  success  in  school  and  life. 

Call  Today!  OXFORD 

51 1 Edinburgh  Rd.  S LEARNING  CENTRES* 
Guelph  826-5365  www.oxfordlearning.com 

READING  • WRITING  • SPELLING  • FRENCH  • MATH  - STUDY  SKILLS 


Business  With  A view 


Mil 


Meetings  In  Style 

Let  us  help  you  create 
your  next  corporate  event 


> your  company's  AGM 
>■  the  media  conference 
>•  a new  product  launch 
>■  a client  appreciation 

>•  your  major  anniversary 

► or  a guest  speaker 


Call  519.837.5662 
ext  2804 


— GOURMET  MARKET 


Fresh  from  our  kitchen  . . . 

HOT  TAKE-OUT  SUPPERS 

• Turkey  Breast  Parmesan 
• Garlic  & Parmesan  Mashed  Potatoes 
• Glazed  Carrots  & Cashews 
• Storemade  Chicken  Noodle  Soup 

uFost  food  goes  gourmet " 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 


Mon.-Wed.  9-7 
Thurs.-Fri.  9-8 
Sat.  9-6 

Sun.  Closed 


Kortright  Plaza 

763-2284 
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University  Establishes  Committee  to  Review 
Undergraduate  Academic  Advising 


Preparation  for  the  “double 
cohort”  continues  at  U of  G, 
including  ways  to  make  the  learning 
environment  even  stronger  and 
more  supportive  for  undergraduate 
students. 

Prof.  Maureen  Mancuso,  associ- 
ate vice-president  (academic),  says 
special  challenges  include  planning 
for  a student  group  that  will  not 
only  be  younger,  but  will  also  be 
coming  out  of  a new  high  school 
curriculum.  As  part  of  this  plan- 
ning, Mancuso  has  appointed  a 
committee  to  conduct  a campus- 
wide review  of  undergraduate  aca- 
demic advising  at  the  University. 

“This  review  arises  from  previ- 
ous recommendations  included  in 
the  1995  strategic  plan,  as  well  as 
from  several  Senate  committees 
and  the  University  cluster  planning 
reports,'1  she  says.  “All  have  recom- 
mended that  academic  advising  be 
reviewed  in  a complete  and  system- 
atic way.  The  Enrolment  Co- 
ordinating Committee  Working 


Groups  that  met  through  winter 
2001  also  recommended  that  such 
a review  be  undertaken.” 

Specifically,  the  committee  has 
three  tasks:  to  assess  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  current  aca- 
demic advising  systems;  to  explore 
and  evaluate  ways  to  structure  ad- 
vising systems  (including  ways  to 
assess  advising  services);  and  to  de- 
velop a campus  academic  advising 
and  counselling  policy  that  in- 
cludes a mission  statement  as  well 
as  a set  of  goals. 

“The  overall  goal  of  the  com- 
mittee is  to  ensure  the  University 
has  a coherent  and  structured  aca- 
demic advising  system  that  is  well- 
positioned  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students  and  to  support  the  Uni- 
versity in  meeting  its  enrolment 
and  student  retention  targets  over 
the  next  five  years,”  says  Mancuso. 

Members  of  the  committee, 
which  is  chaired  by  Mancuso,  are 
Brenda  Whiteside,  associate  vice- 
president  (student  affairs);  Prof. 


Alun  Joseph,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Social  and  Applied  Human  Sciences; 
Prof.  Steve  Scadding,  Zoology; 
Roberta  Mason,  director  of  Student 
Life  and  Career  Services;  Prof.  Jim 
Mottin,  Psychology;  Linda  Allen, 
B.Sc.  program  counsellor;  Jill 
Johnson,  B.Sc.(Env.)  program  coun- 
sellor; Kelli  Sisler,  B.Sc.(Agr.)  pro- 
gram counsellor;  Natalie  Ross  of  the 
Central  Student  Association;  and 
Kendra  Holliday  of  Student  Senate 
Caucus. 

The  University’s  deans  have  been 
consulted  and  have  offered  their  full 
support  for  this  review,  Mancuso 
adds.  The  committee  will  solicit 
comments  and  opinions  from  stu- 
dents, program  counsellors,  depart- 
mental advisers,  deans,  staff  and 
faculty  and  others  involved  in,  or  af- 
fected by,  the  academic  advising  pro- 
cess. A report  on  the  committee’s 
findings,  including  specific  recom- 
mendations for  institutional  actions, 
will  be  presented  to  the  provost  by 
March  30,  2002. 


Guelph  to  Collaborate  With 
Dutch  Centre  on  Ag  Training 

Programs  will  he  customized  to  meet  the  needs  of  Canadian  agri-food  industry 


CANADIAN  AGRI-FOOD  producers 
and  processors  will  have 
expanded  training  opportunities, 
thanks  to  an  agreement  struck 
between  the  University  of  Guelph 
and  the  Innovation  and  Practical 
Training  Centre  (IPC)  of  the 
Netherlands. 

The  three-year  agreement,  signed 
at  Guelph  in  October,  will  see  the 
University  and  the  IPC  collaborate 
on  the  development  and  delivery  of 
intensive  hands-on  programs  in 
horticulture,  dairy  and  swine  and 
other  topics  as  requested. 

“The  expertise  that  the  Dutch 
have  in  horticulture  is  world- 
renowned,”  says  Kathy  Biondi,  di- 
rector of  OAC’s  Agri-Food  Continu- 
ing Education.  “This  is  an 
opportunity  to  bring  practical  train- 
ing to  Canadian  growers  and  pro- 
ducers. IPC  provides  technical 
training  to  thousands  of  clients 
around  the  world.” 

Various  program  delivery  meth- 
ods will  be  used,  including  demon- 
strations, Internet-based  courses 
and  other  forms  of  group  and  inde- 
pendent learning. 

The  jointly  delivered  programs 


will  be  customized  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Canadian  agriculture  indus- 
try. The  University  has  already  con- 
ducted a needs  assessment  for 
greenhouse  training  by  surveying 
delegates  at  the  Canadian  Green- 
house Conference  in  October. 

“There  was  a very  positive  re- 
sponse,” says  Biondi.  “Growers  are 
always  looking  for  ways  to  build 
their  business.  They  say:  ‘Show  me 
how  I can  do  better.’  I think  the  same 
thing  is  going  to  be  true  with  the  hog 
and  dairy  sectors.” 

Prof.  Clarence  Swanton,  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Plant  Agricul- 
ture, notes  that  the  greenhouse  in- 
dustry has  expanded  30  per  cent  a 
year  over  the  last  number  of  years. 
“To  keep  pace  with  a rapidly  chang- 
ing industry,  international  educa- 
tional opportunities  such  as  this  are 
a must  for  Ontario  greenhouse 
growers.” 

OAC  and  IPC  plan  to  stage  pilot 
courses  next  spring  focused  on  areas 
such  as  energy  conservation,  com- 
puterized environmental  controls 
and  irrigation  and  fertilizer  applica- 
tion. Courses  will  be  held  where  con- 
venient for  the  learners,  such  as  in 


Niagara’s  greenhouse-growing  belt. 

The  training  opportunities  will 
evolve  as  consultation  with  the 
swine,  dairy  and  other  sectors  takes 
place,  says  Biondi.  “We  want  to  find 
out  what  industry  leaders  want,  what 
opportunities  they  see.” 

Prof.  Kees  de  Lange,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  visited  the  IPC 
training  centre  in  Holland  in  early 
November  to  gain  a better  under- 
standing of  the  courses  the  institute 
offers  swine  producers. 

“We  will  be  working  closely  with 
IPC  to  fine-tune  their  courses  to 
meet  needs  here,”  says  de  Lange. 
“The  proposed  programs  will  pro- 
vide excellent  opportunities  for  peo- 
ple who  work  in  the  industry  to 
upgrade  themselves  in  various  as- 
pects of  swine  management  and 
pork  production.” 

Swine  courses  could  start  as  soon 
as  next  fall. 

“The  agreement  allows  Guelph 
and  IPC  to  combine  our  strengths 
and  go  anywhere  with  our  training 
program,  at  least  on  this  continent,” 
Biondi  says. 

BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 
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ASSOCIATE  VP  RESIGNS, 
INTERIM  AVP  NAMED 

To  his  and  the  University’s 
regret,  John  Core  has 
resigned  his  position  as 
j associate  vice-president 
! (research,  agri-food  and 
partnerships).  In  the  in- 
terim, Prof.  David  Hume, 
executive  director  of  U of 
G/Ontario  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture, Food  and  Rural 
Affairs  (OMAFRA)  research 
programs  since  1999,  will 
serve  in  this  capacity. 

OMAFRA  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Institute  of  Ontario 
commend  Hume’s  past  contribu- 
tions to  the  agri-food  sector  and  say 
they  look  forward  to  working  with 
him  in  this  new  appointment. 


SCHOOL  WINS  AWARD 

The  School  of  Rural  Planning  and 
Development  has  won  an  Out- 
standing Planning  Award  from  the 
Ontario  Professional  Planners 
Institute  for  the  manual  Rural 
Planning  and  Nutrient  Manage- 
ment: Issues  and  Approaches,  which 
the  school  developed  in  partner- 
ship with  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Affairs 
and  Huron  County.  The  widely  cir- 
culated 500-page  manual  is 
designed  to  help  planners,  elected 
officials,  farmers  and  the  public 
develop  a better  understanding  of 
rural  planning  issues.  The  award  is 
the  highest  recognition  a planning 
study  or  report  can  receive  in 
Ontario. 


ONLINE  DISTANCE  EDUCATION 
COURSE  EARNS  KUDOS 

“Humans  in  the  Natural  World,” 
an  online  course  that  is  a joint  proj- 
ect of  the  Department  of  Zoology 
and  the  Office  of  Open  Learning, 
won  first  place  in  the  single  course 
category  at  the  North  America  Web 
Conference  (NAWeb)  last  month. 
This  is  the  third  NAWeb  award  for 
Guelph’s  online  distance  education 
efforts.  To  view  a static  version  of 
“Humans  in  the  Natural  World,” 
visit  the  Web  site  www3.open. 
uoguelph.ca/courses/zoo  1 500. 


UGSA  TO  VOTE  ON  MERGER 

The  U of  G Staff  Association  will 
hold  a special  general  meeting  Nov. 
22  for  members  to  vote  on  a recom- 
mendation by  the  executive  to 
merge  with  the  United  Steel- 
workers. For  more  information, 
contact  the  UGSA  office  at  Ext. 
8727  or  visit  the  Web  site  www. 
uoguelph.ca/~ugsa. 


FALL  PREVIEW  DAY  A HIT 

High  school  students  and  their  par- 
ents once  again  turned  out  in 
record  numbers  for  this  year’s  Fall 
Preview  Day  Nov.  3.  The  event 
drew  about  3,500  people,  up  700 
from  last  year.  Following  a wel- 
come by  president  Mordechai 
Rozanski,  participants  listened  to  a 
panel  of  students,  staff  and  faculty 
discuss  issues  such  as  admissions, 
finances  and  housing.  The  day  also 
featured  campus  tours  and  dis- 
plays. More  than  300  volunteers 
from  the  University  community 
turned  out  to  help  admissions  staff 
with  the  event. 


Tracking  Water  Pollution 


Does  transition  to  a market-based  economy  make  environmental  problems  worse? 


HAFA  DIRECTOR  NAMED 
EDUCATOR  OF  THE  YEAR 


Prof.  Ross  McKitrick  is  creating  a pollution  emissions  database  to  reveal  where  problems  are  occurring  and 


PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


Even  though  every  living  being 
needs  water,  we  continue 
polluting  it  and  rarely  manage  the 
resource  well.  One  researcher  who’s 
taken  an  interest  in  what  causes 
water  pollution  globally  is  Prof.  Ross 
McKitrick,  Economics.  He’s  creating 
a pollution  emissions  database  that 
will  reveal  where  problems  are 
occurring  and,  most  important,  why. 

Along  with  undergraduate  stu- 
dent Tim  Shufelt,  McKitrick  has  col- 
lected an  assortment  of  data  from  65 
countries,  many  of  which  moved  to- 
wards a market-based  economy  be- 
tween 1980  and  1993.  A market- 
based  economy  is  one  in  which  the 
supply  and  demand  of  goods  and 
services  is  largely  left  up  to  individu- 
als in  the  private  sector  to  co- 
ordinate, rather  than  having  a gov- 
ernment planner  try  to  dictate  pro- 
duction and  distribution  decisions. 
The  data  were  examined  to  see  how 
changes  in  property  ownership 
rights,  contract  law,  civil  liberties 
and  literacy  influence  industrial  wa- 
ter pollution. 

By  examining  the  data,  McKitrick 
and  Shufelt  hope  to  understand  how 
the  transition  towards  a market 
economy  affects  water  pollution, 


such  as  the  contamination  of 
groundwater  and  sewage  problems. 
By  combining  economic  theory  with 
statistical  analysis,  they  hope  to  help 
developing  countries  anticipate  the 
environmental  implications  of  po- 
litical and  economic  transitions. 

“When  countries  move  towards  a 
market  system,  property  rules 
change,”  says  McKitrick,  “and  there 
are  conflicting  theories  about  how 
this  will  affect  pollution  levels.” 

One  of  his  main  interests  is  com- 
paring liability  law  versus  a regula- 
tory system.  Liability  law  forces 
polluters  to  compensate  those  in- 
jured by  their  actions  — a strong  in- 
centive to  reduce  emissions.  But 
court  battles  are  costly  and  time- 
consuming. 

A regulatory  system,  on  the  other 
hand,  forces  all  polluters  to  operate 
by  the  same  standard.  But  McKitrick 
says  one-size-fits-all  solutions  have 
hidden  costs  that  diminish  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  policy. 

Many  developing  countries  are 
currently  making  the  transition  to- 
wards a market  economy.  Part  of  this 
process  involves  strengthening  the 
role  of  courts  in  enforcing  private 
contracts  and  property  rights. 


McKitrick  and  Shufelt  believe  these 
are  positive  changes,  but  they  come 
with  environmental  implications 
that  need  to  be  studied. 

“We  find  that  changes  in  the 
overall  structure  of  property  rights 
have  little  effect  on  pollution,"  says 
McKitrick,  “but  looking  at  it  in  more 
detail,  we  see  that  key  aspects  of  the 
law  have  contrasting  effects  that  tend 
to  cancel  out.” 

He  says  greater  security  of  owner- 
ship seems  to  be  associated  with 
higher  emissions,  whereas  stronger 
contract  enforcement  is  associated 
with  reductions  in  emissions. 

The  economist  believes  that  ap- 
propriate solutions  to  problems  of 
water  pollution  depend  on  the  scale 
of  the  situation.  At  a local  level,  di- 
rect negotiation  between  the  affected 
parties  — in  a context  of  clear  prop- 
erty rights  — is  often  the  best  ap- 
proach, he  says.  But  if  the  problem  is 
larger  or  involves  many  parties,  a 
co-ordinator  is  needed  to  initiate  a 
solution. 

This  work  was  supported  in  part 
by  the  University  research  assistant 
program. 

BYKATEMAIRS 
SPARK  PROGRAM 


Prof.  John  Walsh,  director  of  HAFA 
and  associate  dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Management,  has  been  chosen  as  a 
Hotelier  Pinnacle  Award  winner  in 
the  category  “Educator  of  the  Year.” 
A faculty  member  at  Guelph  since 
1988  and  director  of  HAFA  since 
1997,  Walsh  played  an  integral  role 
in  developing  the  MBA  program  in 
hospitality  and  tourism,  revitalized 
HAF A’s  executive  and  managemen  t 
programs  and  introduced  a new 
distance-based  certificate  in  hospi- 
tality studies.  He  will  be  honoured 
at  an  awards  luncheon  Dec.  3 at  the 
Royal  York  Hotel  in  Toronto. 


MICROBIOLOGIST  GIVES  TALKS 

Prof.  Terry  Beveridge,  Microbiol- 
ogy, gave  the  keynote  address  at  the 
National  Society  of  Histotechnol- 
ogy  Conference  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 
He  also  gave  invited  talks  at  the  Sta- 
nier  Symposium  in  Ste.  Foy,  Que., 
the  Canadian  Association  of  Physics 
meeting  in  Victoria,  the  Canadian 
Institute  of  Advanced  Research 
Workshop  on  the  Science  of  Soft 
Surfaces  in  Vancouver,  the  Syn- 
chroton Radiation  in  Environmen- 
tal Sciences  Workshop  in  Argonne, 
111.,  and  at  two  Guelph  conferences 
— PIXE  2001  and  the  International 
Conference  on  the  Geochemistry  of 
Trace  Metals. 


INTERNATIONALIZATION  IS 
FOCUS  OF  PRESENTATION 

Prof.  Jim  Shute,  director  of  the  Cen- 
tre for  International  Programs^ 
spoke  at  the  Studies  in  National  and 
International  Development  Pro- 
gram at  Queen’s  and  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  Queen’s  International 
Centre  on  the  topic  “From  Here  To 
There  and  Back  Again  (Again): 
Examining  the  Links  Between 
University-Based  Development 
Projects  and  the  Internationaliza- 
tion of  Canadian  Campuses." 


PHD  STUDENT  RECOGNIZED 

Jane  Shearer,  a PhD  student  in  the 
Department  of  Human  Biology  and 
Nutritional  Sciences,  received  the 
Graduate  Student  Award  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Canadian  Exer- 
cise Physiology  Society  held  in 
Montreal  in  October. 


United  Way  Volunteers  Worry 


WITH  ONLY  TWO  WEEKS  to  go 
in  the  annual  United  Way 
campaign,  U of  G canvassers  are 
worried  that  this  year’s  total  giving 
may  fall  far  short  of  the  $245,500 
campus  goal. 

“We  still  need  to  raise  more  than 
$80,000  just  to  match  last  year’s  to- 
tal,” says  co-chair  Karen  Reimer, 
manager  of  Co-operative  Education 
Services.  “Because  U of  G has  the 
largest  corporate  campaign  in  the 
Guelph  and  Wellington  area,  we’re  a 
very  important  part  of  the  overall 
fund-raising  drive  to  support  local 
services  and  agencies.  Whatever  the 
shortfall,  it  means  we’ll  lose  pro- 
grams that  people  need  and  rely  on 
— breakfast  programs  for  children, 
hospice  care,  healthy  meals  for  sen- 


iors, transportation  for  people  with 
disabilities  and  a safe  haven  for  fami- 
lies in  distress.” 

Reimer  and  co-chair  Prof.  Bev 
Kay,  Land  Resource  Science,  are  en- 
couraging staff  and  faculty  to  use  the 
convenient  payroll  deduction  forms 
distributed  at  the  start  of  the  2001 
campaign. 

“We  started  our  campaign  with  a 
coffee  break  kickoff,”  says  Reimer. 
“It  would  be  great  if  everyone  could 
give  the  cost  of  one  cup  of  coffee  per 
week  for  the  next  year.  Even  small 
amounts  add  up  when  we  work  to- 
gether.” 

An  incentive  draw  to  encourage 
payroll  participation  was  held  Oct. 
17,  and  a second  is  scheduled  for 
Nov.  15.  The  early  winners  were 


Karen  Walker,  Student  Housing 
Services;  Doug  Pletsch,  Rural  Exten- 
sion Studies;  Lucas  Nightingale,  Of- 
fice of  Research;  Susan  Lewis,  School 
of  Engineering;  Rama  Viswanathan, 
Computing  and  Communications 
Services;  and  Jane  Shearer,  Human 
Biology  and  Nutritional  Sciences. 

In  addition,  the  campus  United 
Way  committee  is  sponsoring  a vaca- 
tion raffle.  First  prize  is  the  use  of  a 
one-bedroom  condo  for  a week  at 
one  of  several  resort  locations.  Sec- 
ond prize  is  a U of  G leather  jacket; 
third  prize  is  a getaway  night  for  two 
at  the  Best  Western  in  Guelph  and  20 
per  cent  off  dinner  at  Mirage  Restau- 
rant. Tickets  are  $1  each  or  three  for 
$2  and  are  available  from  all  United 
Way  canvassers. 


MARGARET  HEBBES 

Margaret  Hebbes,  a staff  member 
in  the  Office  of  Registrarial  Services 
from  1974  until  her  retirement  in 
1999,  died  suddenly  Nov.  6 at  the 
age  of  64.  She  is  survived  by  her 
husband,  Derek;  her  son,  Wayne; 
her  daughter,  Tracey  Alberico  of 
Human  Resources;  and  four  grand- 
children. A tree  will  be  planted  in 
her  memory  next  September  in  the 
Wall-Custance  Memorial  Forest. 

DAVID  HELLEWELL 


David  Hellewell,  a staff  member  in 
the  Grounds  Department  of  Physi- 
cal Resources,  died  suddenly  Nov. 
5 at  the  age  of  45.  He  joined  the 
University  in  1973.  He  is  survived 
by  his  son,  Mark,  his  parents  and 
three  brothers. 
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Inner  Stage  Renaming  to  Honour  Theatre  Pioneer 

Director  founded  first  theatrical  company  in  Canada  committed  to  politically  engaged  ensemble  performance 


Uof  G’s  Inner  Stage  theatre 
will  be  renamed  next  spring  in 
honour  of  theatre  director  George 
Luscombe,  considered  the  father  of 
the  alternative  theatre  movement  in 
Canada. 

“We’re  honouring  him  as  a 
teacher,  friend,  colleague  and  great 
artist,”  says  Prof.  Alan  Filewod,  Lit- 
eratures and  Performance  Studies  in 
English.  “We  felt  he  had  been  such 
an  inspiration  for  us  and  our  stu- 
dents, and  so  important  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country,  we  asked  his 
widow,  Mona,  if  we  could  name  the 
theatre  after  him.” 

Luscombe  was  a director,  pro- 
ducer and  playwright  who  founded 
Toronto  Workshop  Productions  in 
1 959  after  a decade  of  learning  his  art 
in  Britain.  It  was  the  first  theatrical 
company  in  Canada  committed  to 
politically  engaged  ensemble  per- 
formance. 

“George  developed  a new  way  of 
taking  classic  plays  and  making  them 
socially  relevant,"  says  Filewod.  “He 


UOF  G has  established  a 
committee  to  review  its 
existing  Code  of  Conduct  for 
Vendors  on  campus.  The  group  will 
examine  the  current  code  and 
literature  in  this  area,  review  codes 
of  other  universities  and  seek  input 
from  stakeholders  across  campus. 
Based  on  its  findings,  the  committee 
will  make  recommendations  for 
changes  to  the  University’s  code,  as 


did  some  of  the  most  important 
work  in  Canadian  theatre  history.” 

After  his  retirement  (Toronto 
Workshop  Productions  closed  in 
1989),  Luscombe  became  a sessional 
acting  instructor  at  Guelph  for  sev- 
eral years. 

Filewod  recalls  Luscombe’s 
“mystical”  reverence  for  the  stage 
and  its  magic.  One  day,  while  walk- 
ing through  the  acting  studio  before 
a class,  Filewod  noticed  Luscombe 
looking  positively  radiant.  “George 
said:  ‘I  finally  got  it.’  He  had  been 
teaching  and  working  with  acting 
methods  for  30  years,  and  he’d  de- 
cided he’d  finally  got  it.” 

Filewod  says  “students  were  in 
awe  of  Luscombe,”  and  they  didn’t 
even  know  his  history.  He  had  an 
incredible  presence.  There’s  a lot  of 
love  for  him  here. 

The  University  gave  Luscombe 
an  honorary  doctorate  of  laws  in 
1996  for  giving  Canadians  an  im- 
portant body  of  theatrical  innova- 
tion and  training  several 


well  as  its  ongoing  monitoring. 

Chaired  by  Mike  Stephenson, 
local  affairs  commissioner  for  the 
Central  Student  Association,  the 
committee  includes  broad  repre- 
sentation from  students,  faculty, 
employee  groups  and  vendors.  It 
hopes  to  have  a report  completed  by 
the  end  of  this  academic  year,  which 
will  then  go  through  the  normal 
governance  process  for  approval. 


generations  of  actors,  writers  and  di- 
rectors. College  of  Arts  graduands 
rewarded  his  convocation  address 
with  a standing  ovation. 

Luscombe  died  in  1999  at  age  72. 
Most  of  the  scholarship  about  his  life 
and  work  has  come  from  U of  G,  in- 
cluding a book,  Harlequin  in  Hog- 
town,  by  retired  English  professor 
Neil  Carson.  Guelph  is  also  home  to 
the  Toronto  Workshop  Productions 


Economic  reform  and  massive 
industrialization  in  China’s 
Zhejiang  Province  are  proving  to  be 
a double-edged  sword,  benefiting 
economic  growth  while  destroying 
the  province’s  ecosystem  at  an 
unprecedented  rate.  To  help,  a team 
of  U of  G faculty  and  graduate 
students  is  teaching  and  researching 
— and  learning  — how  to  mitigate 
environmental  tragedy  in  the  face  of 
the  rapidly  expanding  economy. 

The  initiative,  formally  dubbed 
the  University  of  Guelph-Zhejiang 
University  (UG-ZU)  project,  con- 
sists of  two  parts:  classes  on  envi- 
ronmental issues  for  Chinese 
officials  and  facilitated  research  for 
Canadian  graduate  students. 

“We’re  trying  to  help  the  ad- 
ministration in  Zhejiang  Province 
cope  with  the  overwhelming  shift 
from  a rural  to  urban  economy,” 
says  Prof.  Richard  Kuhn,  Geogra- 
phy, a member  of  the  UG-ZU  proj- 
ect. “This  shift  has  improved 
standards  of  living,  but  at  the  same 


archives,  containing  scripts,  corre- 
spondence, photos  and  posters  from 
its  30  years  of  activity. 

The  theatre  renaming  celebra- 
tion, scheduled  for  March  16,  will 
include  an  afternoon  panel  discus- 
sion featuring  prominent  theatre 
and  cultural  experts. 

Filewod  says  the  colloquium  will 
explore  questions  about  the  mean- 
ing of  politics  and  performance  to- 


time,  it  has  affected  the  social  struc- 
ture, increased  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing, increased  pollution  and 
decreased  the  agricultural  resources 
in  Zhejiang.” 

With  some  of  the  world’s  highest 
acid  rain  levels,  Zhejiang  Province  is 
in  murky  environmental  water. 
Many  of  the  region’s  rivers  have 
chemical  oxygen  demand  values 
ranging  from  73  to  94  mg/1,  far 
above  the  25  mg/1  that  is  China’s  na- 
tional standard  for  minimal  surface 
water  quality.  But  with  the  help  of 
Guelph  researchers,  the  province  is 
working  to  introduce  initiatives  that 
will  curb  pollution. 

Since  the  launch  of  the  UG-ZU 
project  five  years  ago,  there  have 
been  positive  results.  In  the  town  of 
Zhonghan  (pop.  12,000),  for  exam- 
ple, vice-mayor  Baifu  Ruan  attended 
the  UG-ZU  training  and  took  the 
lead  on  a pilot  project  to  clean  the 
town’s  rivers,  an  issue  addressed  in 
the  first  year  of  the  project,  1997. 
When  UG-ZU  participants  returned 


day,  the  role  of  politically  engaged 
dramatists,  and  how  theatre  can 
speak  to  the  changing  condition  of 
the  world  in  a meaningful  and  enter- 
taining way. 

That  evening,  the  drama  pro- 
gram will  stage  its  final  performance 
of  The  Dog  Beneath  the  Skin,  a 1935 
British  play  about  the  world  sliding 
into  war. 


last  year,  the  region  was  proud  to 
show  that  there  were  fish  in  the  river 
— a first  for  Zhonghan  residents. 

The  second  part  of  the  UG-ZU 
project  involves  facilitating  research 
for  more  than  20  Guelph  graduate 
students.  The  goal  is  to  encourage 
students  from  various  departments 
to  research  areas  that  have  govern- 
mental and  cultural  barriers  to  be 
overcome.  This  involves  the  Chinese 
tradition  of  harmonious  relation- 
ships called  guatvci  (making  connec- 
tions through  unofficial  routes). 

“The  project  opened  so  many 
doors  for  me,”  says  Mark  Skinner,  a 
Guelph  research  associate  and  mem- 
ber of  the  UG-ZU  project.  “It  helped 
me  conduct  research  for  my  master’s 
degree  and  provided  me  with  valu- 
able international,  cross-cultural  ex- 
perience.” 

This  research  is  sponsored  by  the 
Canadian  International  Develop- 
ment Agency. 

BY  NIC  SCHULTZ 
SPARK  PROGRAM 


Committee  to  Review 
Code  of  Conduct  for 
Campus  Vendors 


BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 

When  the  Economy  Meets 
the  Environment  Abroad 

Canadians  help  Chinese  province  cope  with  industrialization 


Bad  news:  you  can't  compete  unless  you’re  a master  of  e-Business  technology. 

Good  news:  you  have  at  your  disposal  a master  of  e-Business  technology. 

True,  the  Internet  has  made  the  business  environment  more  complex.  But,  the  glass  Isn't  always  half 
empty.  There's  a simple  way  to  stay  competitive:  contact  Onward  Computer  Systems,  an  Intel"  Premier 
Provider,  part  of  the  Intel  e-Business  Network.  We  will  ensure  that  your  e-Business  stays  ahead  of  the 
curve.  We  re  trained  on  the  latest  technologies  that  can  give  your  company  an  edge.  Sure,  e-Business  can 

be  daunting.  But  with  Intel  Premier  Providers,  the  glass  is  always  half  full.  

(-»  intel.com/gopremier) 


ONWARD 


35  Harvard  Road,  Unit  #25  • Guelph 
519.836.9001  • www.onward.ca 


Internet  Delivery 
of  PowerPoint 

Impatica  provides  desktop  software  tools 
that  enables  efficient,  plug-in  free  delivery 
of  PowerPoint  presentations, 
video  clips  and  Director  movies  over  the 
Internet  and  through  e-mail. 

With  Impatica  software,  there  is  no  need  for 
special  hardware,  software  or  technological 
expertise.  Impatic's  rich  streaming  media 
messages  deliver  to  virtually  any  internet  connected 
device,  on  all  standard  platforms.  Best  of  all, 
our  technology  compresses  files  by  as  much  as  95% 
is  plug-in  free,  eliminating  thehassles  of 
downloads,  installations  and  attachments. 

It  even  plays  over  low  speed  modems. 

impd1ica.com 

Communicate  with  Impact 

www.impatica.com  1 800  548  3475 
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Researchers  a Step 
Closer  to  Solving 
Pig  Bam  Odours 


Chemists  hope  to  develop  method  of  reducing 
smells  associated  with  spreading  liquid  manure 


Prof.  Nigel  Bunce,  left,  and  graduate  student  Peter  Keech  are  using 
electrolysis  to  destroy  compounds  that  are  a major  source  of  the  odours 
accompanying  hog  manure.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


The  odours  that  accompany 
intensive  hog  farming  practices 
are  causing  all  kinds  of  problems  for 
producers.  But  now,  researchers  at 
U of  G have  come  one  step  closer  to 
finding  a solution. 

Prof.  Nigel  Bunce  and  graduate 
student  Peter  Keech  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry  and  Biochemis- 
try have  found  a way  to  destroy 
compounds  called  indoles  — a ma- 
jor source  of  odours  associated  with 
hog  manure  — through  electrolysis, 
a technique  that  uses  electrical  en- 
ergy to  drive  a chemical  reaction. 

This  achievement  is  the  first  step 
in  what  they  hope  will  lead  to  devel- 
opment of  a method  to  reduce 
odours  associated  with  liquid  ma- 
nure spreading. 

“The  project  allows  us  to  look  at 
the  treatment  of  compounds  using 
electrolysis,  while  at  the  same  time 
allowing  the  industry  to  come  closer 
to  achieving  a real  solution,”  says 
Bunce. 

So  far,  the  researchers  have  com- 
pleted laboratory  studies  that  fo- 
cused specifically  on  indoles. 
Manure  contains  many  substances 
that  could  influence  the  treatment, 
so  the  researchers  first  worked  with 
the  pure  indoles  to  test  whether  elec- 
trochemical treatment  would  work. 

In  this  phase  of  the  study,  they 
found  the  treatment  was  able  to  suc- 
cessfully degrade  the  isolated  indoles 


into  odourless  products.  The  next 
phase  will  apply  the  treatment  to  hog 
manure  itself,  without  isolating  the 
indoles.  If  this  is  successful,  the  third 
step  will  involve  creating  a technol- 
ogy for  applying  the  treatment  on  a 
practical  scale. 

Considering  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  and  the  hog  industry's 
interest  in  the  environment,  Bunce 
says  this  study  is  important  to  the  in- 
dustry and  its  producers. 

“Even  if  we  discover  that  this 
isn’t  the  best  way  to  treat  odour, 
we’ll  have  a clear  idea  about  what 
does  and  doesn’t  work,  and  we  can 
explore  different  approaches,”  he 
says. 

Bunce  has  also  been  investigating 
the  treatment  of  waste  using  electro- 
chemical technology  since  1995.  Last 
year,  U of  G received  funding  from 
the  Canada  Foundation  for  Innova- 
tion to  open  an  Electrochemical 
Technology  Centre,  which  Bunce 
says  will  be  instrumental  in  advanc- 
ing research  in  this  area.  Other  proj- 
ects he’s  been  involved  in  include  the 
treatment  of  acid  mine  drainage  and 
the  treatment  of  groundwater  con- 
taminated by  explosives  waste. 

This  research  is  sponsored  by  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Food  and  Rural  Affairs  and  by  On- 
tario Pork. 

BY  DALE  DUNCAN 
SPARK  PROGRAM 


Building  a Better  Beef  Market 


Breeding  programs  will  improve  both  production  efficiency  and  quality  of  meat 


Prof.  Stephen  Miller,  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science,  is  on  a 
quest  to  find  the  genetic  code  for  the 
healthiest,  affordable  and  most 
tender  beef  steak  to  put  on  your 
table. 

While  he’s  at  it,  the  beef  cattle  ge- 
neticist also  hopes  to  discover  which 
cattle  breeds  get  along  best  with  oth- 
ers at  the  feeding  trough.  That  way, 
he  can  find  a genetic  combination 
for  beef  cattle  that  not  only  taste  bet- 
ter but  also  make  life  easier  for  farm- 
ers. 

“Our  goal  is  to  build  a better  beef 
market,”  Miller  says,  noting  that 
Canada’s  beef  industry  contributes 
about  $20  million  a year  to  the  econ- 
omy. “This  is  a tool  to  help  farmers 
do  just  that.” 

The  "tool”  is  more  than  $2  mil- 
lion worth  of  equipment  that  will  be 
used  to  develop  unprecedented 
breeding  programs  to  improve  both 
production  efficiency  and  meat 
quality.  It’s  the  first  time  such  equip- 
ment has  existed  in  one  facility.  The 
research  is  being  funded  by  the  Can- 
ada Foundation  for  Innovation,  On- 


tario Innovation  Trust  and  private 
partners. 

The  research  will  involve  some 
400  beef  cattle  at  a state-of-the-art 
evaluation  and  production  facility. 
The  animals  will  wear  tiny  ear  tags 
that  emit  radio  signals.  This  will  al- 
low researchers  to  monitor  when  the 
animals  are  eating,  how  much  and 
with  whom,  and  to  closely  follow 
their  “table  manners." 

“Many  animals’  behaviour  char- 
acteristics have  a genetic  compo- 
nent,” says  Miller.  “Less  fighting 
among  animals  also  means  less 
bruising  and  a higher-quality  prod- 
uct.” 

The  animals’  body  composition 
will  also  be  carefully  documented 
using  ultrasound,  infrared  and  digi- 
tal imaging.  Meat  quality  measure- 
ments, including  tests  for  ten- 
derness, will  be  taken  and  DNA  and 
tissue  analysis  conducted. 

“In  the  past,  one  of  the  major 
limitations  to  research  has  been  ani- 
mal measurement,”  says  Miller. 
“This  new  equipment  will  increase 
capacity  for  measurement  fivefold 


and  make  it  more  accurate  and  effi- 
cient.” 

Information  about  the  beef  cattle 
will  be  fed  into  a huge  electronic  data 
system.  It  will  allow  Miller  to  match 
up  corresponding  tissue  and  DNA 
information  with  behaviour  and 
feeding  efficiency  and  beef  quality 
information.  From  there,  he  can  de- 
velop genetic  markers  for  the  best 
beef  cattle. 

“Beef  quality  has  not  been  ad- 
dressed from  a genetic  perspective  in 
a major  way,  yet  it  has  been  identi- 
fied as  a major  contributor  to  con- 
sumer demand,”  he  says.  “This 
research  will  help  us  serve  con- 
sumers by  putting  the  highest- 
quality  product  on  their  table.  And  it 
will  help  farmers  improve  their 
breeding  and  feeding  methods.” 

As  an  added  bonus,  the  facility 
will  provide  equipment  unavailable 
elsewhere,  allowing  Guelph  to  at- 
tract and  retain  researchers,  says 
Miller.  It  will  also  foster  collabora- 
tion with  other  faculty  and  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


Zoologists  Study  Potential 
of  Aggregate  Ponds  for  Fish 

Aggregate  Resources  Act  requires  companies  to  rehabilitate  properties  after  extraction 


AU  OF  G graduate  student  and 
professor  have  teamed  up  with 
local  businesses  to  study  the  use  of 
aggregate  ponds  as  new  fish  habitat. 

“There  are  hundreds  of  these  ag- 
gregate ponds  in  southern  Ontario,” 
says  Lisa  Guenther,  a zoology  mas- 
ter’s student  who  is  working  on  the 
project  with  Prof.  Gerald  Maclde.  “A 
lot  of  people  look  at  these  sites  and 
just  see  big  holes  in  the  ground,  but 
they  can  actually  be  very  useful  and 
productive  lands.” 

The  two  researchers  approached 
Dufferin  Aggregates,  Nelson  Aggre- 
gates and  Blue  Circle  Canada,  which 
agreed  to  fund  the  research  and  are 
providing  access  to  their  properties. 

“This  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  contribute  to  education  and  re- 
search as  well  as  to  expand  rehabili- 
tation knowledge  with  the  aggregate 
industry,”  says  Dufferin  Aggregates 
spokesperson  Ken  Zimmerman. 

The  zoologists  also  received  a 
collaborative  research  and  develop- 
ment grant  from  the  Natural  Sci- 
ences and  Engineering  Research 
Council. 

Guenther  and  Mackie  are  study- 
ing the  aquatic  habitat  in  the  aggre- 
gate pits  and  quarries.  After 
extraction  of  sand  and  gravel  is  com- 
plete, many  pits  and  quarries  fill 
with  water  from  ground  and  surface 
sources. 

“What  we  are  finding  is  that  once 
the  plants,  bugs  and  other  aquatic 
life  have  a chance  to  develop,  fish 
populations  start  moving  in,”  says 
Guenther.  “But  little  is  known  about 
the  kinds  and  abundance  of  fish  the 
ponds  will  support  or  how  many.” 


The  researchers  plan  to  examine 
the  natural  conditions  and  the  rate 
of  ecological  “succession”  in  aggre- 
gate ponds  and  evaluate  the  areas  as 
new  fish  habitat.  They  have  com- 
pleted the  first  phase  of  the  two-year 
project,  studying  eight  aggregate 
ponds  in  2000  and  adding  seven 
more  in  2001. 

“We  want  to  collect  two  years  of 
data  before  we  begin  any  analysis,” 
Guenther  says. 

The  researchers  are  examining 
the  age,  size  and  depth  of  ponds,  as 
well  as  the  fish  habitats  that  congre- 
gate in  these  ponds  naturally.  Differ- 
ent types  of  ponds  and  quarries  can 
support  species  such  as  largemouth 
bass,  rainbow  trout,  yellow  perch 
and  possibly  walleye,  she  says.  The 
1 5 ponds  she  is  studying  range  in  age 
from  one  year  to  25  years. 

Under  the  Aggregate  Resources 
Act,  companies  must  rehabilitate 
their  properties  after  extraction  is 
complete. 


“This  study  will  increase  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  beneficial  after- 
uses  of  these  areas  and  help  demon- 
strate that  resource  extraction  can  be 
consistent  with  sustainable  develop- 
ment,” Guenther  says. 

The  aggregate  ponds  may  be  used 
for  recreation,  as  landscape  features, 
for  aquaculture  and  even  for  fish 
farming. 

“As  the  fish  populate  these  ponds, 
they  could  provide  new  opportuni- 
ties for  the  sport  fishing  industry,” 
she  says.  “New  aquatic  habitat  also 
has  great  potential  for  increasing  the 
biological  diversity  and  esthetic 
value  of  land.” 

Mackie  adds  that  he  is  looking 
forward  to  finishing  the  project  “be- 
cause it  will  be  the  first  to  examine 
even  basic  chemical,  physical  and 
biological  interactions  in  pit  and 
quarry  ponds  of  southern  Ontario  as 
they  mature  from  zero  up  to  25  years 
of  age.” 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


The  Campus  Accessibility 
Committee  is  calling  for 
proposals  to  improve  access  for 
people  with  disabilities. 

The  committee  — made  up  of 
members  of  Physical  Resources,  the 
Centre  for  Students  With  Disabilities 
(CSD),  Student  Housing  Services, 
students  and  faculty — is  looking  for 
projects  that  will  boost  access  for 
people  with  hearing,  vision,  medical. 


mobility,  learning  and/or  emotional 
disabilities.  Projects  supported  in 
the  past  include  ramps  at  Macdon- 
ald Hall  and  McNally  House  and 
improved  signage  across  campus. 

Proposals  should  be  submitted 
by  Dec.  1 to  the  CSD  on  Level  3 of 
the  University  Centre  or  by  e-mail  to 
csd@uoguelph.ca.  For  more  infor- 
mation, contact  Trudy  Smit  Quosai 
atExt.8310ortrudys@uogueIph.ca.  | 
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Mind  The  Books 


“ The  production  of  new  books  in  the  old  print  and  paper  form  decreases  by  the  moment.  ” 


By  Elizabeth  Waterston 


R 


ECENT  CONTROVERSY  in  the 
New  Yorker  and  the  London 
Times  Literary  Supplement 
highlights  the  possibility 


that  books  as  we  have  known  them  are 
destined  for  destruction.  Nicholson 
Baker’s  Double  Fold:  Libraries  and  the 
Assault  on  Paper  postulates  destruction 
not  by  rabid  book  burners  but  by  an 
attrition  unwillingly  hastened  by  the 
very  people  who  should  protect  books 

— publishers,  librarians,  teachers  of 
literature,  even  authors  themselves. 

The  day  of  bookless  libraries  is  bit- 
terly prophesied.  Certainly,  when  I walk 
now  into  the  McLaughlin  Library,  I 
have  the  feeling  I’ve  walked  into  a Mi- 
crosoft establishment  rather  than  into 
the  Bodleian.  Students  by  the  dozens  sit 
at  the  monitors  on  the  main  floor.  They 
don’t  slouch,  sprawl,  crouch  or  lean  as 
they  would  in  the  stacks  upstairs  — they  sit  like  stick  figures, 
motion  reduced  to  index  finger,  eye  and  presumably  mind. 
They  don’t  write  notes;  they  make  printouts. 

“Well,  the  content  is  the  same,  whether  they  read  books  or 
scan  monitors,”  you  say.  But  no.  Such  is  the  information  over- 
load that  they  usually  have  no  time  to  access  anything  but  the 
last  moment’s  flash  on  the  World  Wide  Web.  And  the  global 
speeding  of  data/analysis/deduction/new  experiment/newdata 
leaves  no  margin  for  retrospect  or  amplification  up  among  the 
older  books.  Even  students  in  the  humanities,  less  data-driven 
than  scientists,  can’t  keep  up.  They  must  computer-access  the 
latest  on  post-colonialism,  post-modernism  and  chaos  theory 

— no  time  to  check  up  on  colonies  or  pre-modern  love  lyrics, 
let  alone  the  true  chaos  compacted  in  King  Lear.  Students  come 
to  University  prepared  for  this  booklessness  because  high 
school  libraries  have  already  converted  to  computer  resource 
centres. 

Librarians  themselves  are  being  converted  from  the  idea  that 
they  should  mind  the  books  as  protectors.  They  must  check 
their  holdings  by  the  “double-fold”  test.  That  means  holding  a 
corner  of  a page  and  folding  it  back  and  forth  to  see  if  the  paper 
cracks.  If  it  does,  the  book  is  scrapped.  It’s  not  considered  worth 
shelf  space,  regardless  of  its  contents. 

The  rationale  is  that  the  contents  will  be  safe  in  microform 


anyway.  Replacing  books  with  electronic  records  makes  sense 
in  the  same  way  saving  newspapers  on  microfiche  does.  The 
costs  of  filming  and  storing  the  film  are  much  lower  than  the 
cost  of  storing  the  fragile  papers.  Microform  has  also  been  used 
for  many  years  to  duplicate  rare  books,  to  save  them  from  heavy 
use.  Problems  of  space  have  led  to  the  deep  storage  of  the  rare 
originals,  often  far  from  the  library  itself  and,  in  effect,  irretriev- 
able without  major  effort.  Now  the  microprocessing  techniques 
are  being  turned  on  books  in  general,  in  the  interests  of  space 
saving  and  preservation.  Voil&.  We  are  on  the  way  to  a bookless 
library. 

The  production  of  new  books  in  the  old  print  and  paper 
form  decreases  by  the  moment,  both  in  quality  and  variety. 
Bookstores  (mostly  superstores,  few  little  comer  shops)  offer 
best-sellers  by  the  yard,  but  very  few  single  copies  of  offbeat 
books.  Publishers  not  only  discourage  new  authors,  but  they 
also  demand  machine-accessible  discs  instead  of  manuscripts 
from  established  writers. 

One  friend  of  mine,  a highly  successful  author  of  mystery 
stories,  tells  me  her  publisher  expects  her  next  book  to  be  issued 
only  as  a CD.  She  predicts  the  coming  of  bookstores  resembling 
video  outlets  — “Blockbuster  Books  Inc.”  We  will  pick  up  an 
empty  box  with  the  title  of  the  “book”  and  take  it  to  a desk 
where  the  disc  will  be  handed  over,  to  be  placed  in  a hand-held 


scanner.  When  we  finish,  back  goes  the 
disc  to  the  store  — no  problem  of  stor- 
age, no  need  for  bookshelves. 

“This  gimmick,  self-illuminated, 
can  be  read  in  bed  without  disturbing 
one’s  partner,”  my  friend  says  — and 
maybe  that’s  the  extent  of  its  value.  No 
nice  paper  texture,  no  lingering  margi- 
nalia memory  of  earlier  readers’  re- 
sponses, no  connection  with  one’s  own 
happy  experiences  of  a lifetime  of 
paper-book  reading. 

Dear  colleagues,  I must  warn  you 
that  one  of  the  rites  of  retirement  is 
called:  “What  shall  I do  with  my 
books?”  You  have  lived  and  worked  in  a 
book-lined  office.  Your  mate  says: 
“Don’t  even  think  of  bringing  another 
book  home  — not  another  bookshelf 
will  I build,  not  ever.”  Okay,  you  think, 
I’ll  donate  this  precious  cargo  to  the  li- 
brary. Well,  the  library  will  give  you  a tax  benefit  for  any  book 
they  accept  from  you,  but  they  will  ship  almost  everything  on  to 
some  unspecified  destination  (where,  I presume,  the  double- 
fold disposal  technique  is  hard  at  work).  Your  teaching  texts, 
your  paperback  friends,  your  intellectual  buttresses  will  be  trun- 
dled away  on  a dolly. 

But  then  you  will  go  home  to  the  greatest  joy  of  retirement. 
Books  that  you  can  read  not  at  the  pace  of  preparing  to  be  an  ex- 
aminer or  an  article  writer,  but  at  whatever  pace  really  suits  you. 
Read  with  relish,  with  revitalization,  with  joy  and  laughter  and  a 
few  sentimental  tears.  Your  own  books  — real  books,  not 
flashes  on  a screen  — smell  of  the  apples  you  munched  when 
you  first  read  them.  They  have  coffee  rings  where  your  hand 
shook,  once,  with  the  flash  of  recognition  of  some  idea  or  emo- 
tion caught  on  the  page.  You’ll  begin  to  mind  the  books  again  — 
to  try  to  do  what  they  suggest,  to  accept  their  gifts  of  reassur- 
ance, continuity  and  vision. 

Elizabeth  Waterston  is  professor  emerita  in  the  School  of  Litera- 
tures and  Performance  Studies  in  English.  Her  recent  book  Rapt  in 
Plaid:  Canadian  Literature  and  Scottish  Tradition  was  designed 
to  bring  to  mind  two  sets  of  books,  Canadian  and  Scottish,  that 
meant  a great  deal  to  her  while  she  was  growing  up  and  while  she 
was  teaching  literature  at  U ofG. 


Popular  Supplement  Doesn’t  Help  Burn  Fat 

New  study  reveals  more  truth  about  weight  loss 


Getting  the  skinny  on  the 
effectiveness  and  safety  of 
nutritional  weight-loss  supple- 
ments can  be  a frustrating  challenge 
for  health-conscious  consumers. 
But  U of  G researchers  have  found 
that  a popular  over-the-counter 
supplement  doesn’t  help  people 
bum  more  fat  or  promote 
significant  weight  loss. 

Prof.  Terry  Graham,  Human  Bi- 
ology and  Nutritional  Sciences,  and 
graduate  students  Sara  Chown, 
Laura  Belfie  and  Heather  Petrie  re- 
cently completed  a study  on  the  ef- 
fects of  exercise  and  an  ephedrine- 
caffeine-aspirin  (ECA)  supplement 
on  obese  men.  ECA  supplements 
have  previously  been  thought  to 
stimulate  weight  loss,  but  it’s  been 
unclear  how.  Results  from  the  study 


show  that  the  men  taking  the  ECA 
supplement  lost  a similar  amount  of 
weight  to  those  not  taking  the  sup- 
plement over  a specific  period  of 
time.  This  means  the  supplement 
doesn’t  help  people  bum  off  extra 
calories. 

“Using  these  supplements  in  an 
ongoing  weight-loss  program 
doesn’t  appear  to  offer  any  signifi- 
cant advantage,  with  the  exception 
of  possibly  acting  to  suppress  one’s 
appetite,”  says  Graham. 

The  research  involved  a sample 
of  24  obese  men  in  a double-blind 
study.  In  other  words,  neither  the 
subjects  nor  the  researchers  knew 
who  was  receiving  the  ECA  supple- 
ment and  who  was  receiving  a pla- 
cebo. Because  ECA  supplements 
have  been  linked  to  cardiovascular 


problems  such  as  high  blood  pres- 
sure, each  subject  was  given  a com- 
prehensive medical  screening  and 
was  monitored  throughout  the  ex- 
periment. 

“We  wanted  to  make  sure  we 
could  spot  any  problems  as  soon  as 
they  arose,”  says  Graham. 

All  subjects  ate  a fixed  amount 
each  day  and  were  required  every 
second  day  to  run  or  walk  on  a tread- 
mill until  they  burned  500  calories. 
This  was  the  only  exercise  involved 
in  the  study.  Using  this  data,  the  re- 
searchers calculated  that  each  man 
would  lose  half  a kilogram  a week 
over  12  weeks  through  diet  and  exer- 
cise alone. 

Any  extra  weight  loss  could  then 
be  attributed  to  the  supplement. 

By  the  end  of  the  experiment, 


both  the  ECA  and  placebo  groups 
had  lost  a similar  amount  of  weight 
and  fat,  about  seven  kilograms.  This 
suggests  that  the  basal  metabolic  rate 
— the  rate  at  which  humans  burn 
calories  while  resting  — wasn’t  af- 
fected by  the  supplement  and  that  if 
the  supplement  does  work,  it  does  so 
by  decreasing  the  subject’s  appetite. 
In  fact,  many  of  the  men  taking  ECA 
complained  about  eating  the  fixed 
amount  of  food  each  day,  saying  it 
exceeded  their  hunger. 

Another  result  of  the  research 
served  to  partially  dispel  worries 
about  the  safety  of  ECA  supple- 
ments. In  addition  to  cardiovascular 
problems,  ECA  supplements  have 
been  linked  to  stomach  cramps, 
prostate  irritation  and  other  side  ef- 
fects. But  in  this  study,  none  of  the 


subjects  experienced  anything  other 
than  minor  side  effects  such  as  agita- 
tion. Graham  says  it’s  important  to 
note  that  the  subjects  took  only  the 
prescribed  amount  of  supplement 
and  avoided  foods  such  as  coffee, 
which  alters  the  caffeine  intake. 

Graham  says  the  biggest  benefit  of 
this  research  project  was  the  oppor- 
tunity to  test  ECA  supplements  on 
obese  men. 

“Most  studies  of  this  type  focus 
on  university-age  students  who  are 
already  fairly  fit,”  he  says.  “With  this 
research,  we  were  able  to  look  at 
obese  men  in  the  same  age  group 
who  are  likely  to  take  these  supple- 
ments, and  we  can  now  compare  the 
results  to  learn  more  about  ECA.” 

BY  LUCAS  HABIB 
SPARK  PROGRAM 
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This  1922  Lincoln 
Is  a Classic 

U of  G’s  beloved  chancellor  will  celebrate  his  8(f  birthday  with  a fund-raiser 
for  scholarships  that  reflect  his  belief  in  the  power  of  education 

By  Suzanne  Soto 


It’s  a Tuesday  night  in  mid-October,  and  a light 
rain  mixed  with  strong  winds  greets  the  parents, 
siblings,  grandparents  and  children  of  the 
approximately  200  U of  G graduands  walking  into 
War  Memorial  Hall  to  receive  their  degrees  at  fall 
convocation. 

Inside  the  packed  auditorium,  people  speak  in 
hushed  tones,  the  poor  weather  having  cast  a bit  of  a pall 
on  an  otherwise  joyous  occasion.  As  the  convocation 
procession  begins,  however,  both  the  audience  — and 
spirits  — immediately  rise,  particularly  when  U of  G 
chancellor  Lincoln  Alexander  enters  the  hall. 

His  left  hand  holding  a cane,  his  right  reaching  out  to 
other  outstretched  hands  in  the  crowd,  Alexander  moves 
forward  slowly,  stopping  periodically  to  address  people 
as  he  goes. 

“Hello,  how  are  you?”  he  says  to  someone  in  his 
trademark  deep  voice.  “Thanks  for  coming  out.” 

He  is  tall  and  imposing,  but  at  79  years  of  age,  there  is 
a slight  frailty  to  his  movements  now,  especially  as  he 
climbs  the  four  or  five  steps  up  to  the  hall’s  stage  to  make 
his  way  to  his  seat.  Following  several  speeches  — to 
which  Alexander  listens  attentively,  never  taking  his  eyes 
off  each  speaker  — the  graduands  line  up  and,  one  by 
one,  walk  up  to  the  stage  to  be  hooded  by  a University  of- 
ficial and  congratulated  by  the  chancellor.  In  greeting 
each  person,  he  invariably  holds  both  of  their  hands. 

“I  clasp  their  hands  and  thank  them  for  working  so 
hard,”  he  explains  later.  “I  might  tell  them  I like  their 
height  or  what  they’re  wearing.  I try  to  make  the  event  as 
personal  as  possible  for  them,  so  they  don’t  feel  like 
they’re  sardines  in  a factory." 

Chancellor  since  1991,  Alexander  has  individually 
congratulated  more  than  20,000  graduates  over  the  past  decade. 
As  the  Universit/ s titular  head  and  main  envoy,  he  has  also  met 
thousands  of  others,  including  alumni,  high  school  students, 
faculty,  renowned  scholars  from  around  the  world  and  mem- 
bers of  the  general  public.  That,  he  says,  is  one  of  the  most  en- 
joyable aspects  of  the  chancellor’s  job. 

“I  am  very  social.  I like  being  with  people.  In  fact,  I like  to  be 
called  Line  and  to  ‘work  the  room,’  as  I call  it.” 

Extremely  personable,  charismatic  and  unpretentious, 
Alexander  has  been  ‘working  the  room’  — to  great  success  — 
for  nearly  four  decades.  A former  lieutenant-governor  of  On- 
tario, he  has  also  been  a member  of  Parliament,  federal  minister 
of  labour,  a United  Nations  observer  and  chair  of  the  Workers’ 
Compensation  Board  of  Ontario.  His  life  has  been  described  as 
one  of  extraordinary  firsts. 

Bom  in  Toronto  in  1922  to  West  Indian  working-class  par- 
ents — his  mother,  Mae  Rose,  was  a maid,  and  his  father, 
Lincoln  MacCauley,  was  a railway  porter  — Alexander  grew  up 
in  Toronto  and  New  York  City.  Back  in  Canada  at  age  20,  he  en- 
listed in  the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force  during  the  Second  World 
War  and  served  with  units  in  Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba  and 
British  Columbia.  He  was  honourably  discharged  with  the  rank 
of  corporal. 

Following  the  war,  Alexander  settled  in  Hamilton,  where  he 
married  Yvonne  Harrison  in  1948  and  attended  McMaster  Uni- 
versity, graduating  in  1949  with  a bachelor  of  arts.  He  went  on 
to  Osgoode  Hall  Law  School  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1 953. 

“My  mother  was  the  one  who  encouraged  me  to  go  to 
school,”  he  says.  “She  was  right,  of  course.  An  education  is  what 
enabled  me  to  serve  as  an  MP,  minister  of  the  Crown, 
lieutenant-governor  and  now  chancellor.  My  education  has  al- 
ways been  my  empowerment.” 

After  practising  criminal  and  real  estate  law  for  several  years, 
he  was  persuaded  to  enter  politics  by  former  Progressive  Con- 
servative prime  minister  John  Diefenbaker.  In  1968,  Alexander 
was  elected  MP  for  Hamilton  West,  becoming  the  first  black 


person  to  be  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  re- 
elected four  times  before  stepping  down  in  1980.  During  his 
years  in  Ottawa,  he  served  as  an  observer  to  the  United  Nations 
in  1976  and  1978  and  was  appointed  labour  minister  by  then 
prime  minister  Joe  Clark  in  1979. 

From  1980  to  1985,  Alexander  chaired  the  then  Workers’ 
Compensation  Board.  In  June  1985,  he  was  sworn  in  as  On- 
tario’s 24Ih  lieutenant-governor  — again,  the  first  visible  minor- 
ity to  hold  the  post.  He  served  until  1991. 

“We  are  a wonderful  university,  with  a great 
reputation  for  excellence  and  professionalism. 
That’s  why  kids  are  always  trying  to  get  in  here, 
because  it’s  a very  good  institution,  and  whenever 
I can,  I let  everybody  know  it.  ” 

While  in  office,  Alexander  always  strived  to  be  open  and  ac- 
cessible — to  his  constituents,  to  politicians,  to  anyone  who 
wanted  to  speak  with  him. 

He  recalls  a time  during  his  term  as  lieutenant-governor 
when,  unbeknownst  to  him,  his  staff  were  being  prevented  from 
seeing  him.  “One  particular  member  of  the  staff  felt  she  had  to 
approve  my  appointments  first,  and  I didn’t  know  that.  One 
day,  somebody  said  to  me:  ‘Your  Honour,  you’re  always  talking 
about  the  great  family  we  have  in  the  office  and  yet,  why  can’t 
we  come  and  see  you?’  That’s  when  I found  out  staff  were  being 
denied  access  to  me.  I immediately  changed  that,  and  I said  to 
staff  that  if  any  of  them  wanted  to  talk  to  me,  they  could  walk 
right  in  — just  knock  first!” 

A tell-it-like-it-is  approach  mixed  with  a subtle  sense  of  hu- 
mour is  another  Alexander  trademark.  “I  am  not  good  at  telling 
jokes,  but  I am  not  very  serious,  if  I can  put  it  that  way.  I am  seri- 
ous when  I have  to  be,  but  I believe  in  laughter  and  in  fun." 


Adding  that  he’s  also  never  been  “stuffy”  or  one  to  in- 
sist on  being  addressed  by  his  many  honorifics,  Alexander 
does  say  he  has  appreciated  each  and  every  recognition 
and  award  bestowed  on  him.  These  include  appoint- 
ments as  a Companion  of  the  Order  of  Canada  and  Offi- 
cer of  the  Order  of  Ontario,  and  the  naming  of  three 
schools  in  his  honour,  as  well  as  a road  in  Hamilton  — the 
Lincoln  M.  Alexander  Parkway,  known  as  “The  Line.” 

A distinction  he  says  he  was  excited  and  delighted  to 
accept  was  his  appointment  as  the  University  of  Guelph’s 
sixth  chancellor. 

“I  knew  about  Guelph  before  it  knew  about  me  be- 
cause a lot  of  West  Indian  students  had  been  coming  here 
for  decades  to  attend  the  vet  school  and  the  agricultural 
school.  So  when  I was  approached  to  be  chancellor,  I was 
thrilled.” 

He  adds  that  he  feels  “ very  fortunate”  to  be  associated 
with  U of  G.  “We  are  a wonderful  university,  with  a great 
reputation  for  excellence  and  professionalism.  That’s  why 
kids  are  always  trying  to  get  in  here,  because  it’s  a very 
good  institution,  and  whenever  I can,  I let  everybody 
know  it.” 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski  notes  that  the  U of  G 
community  has  always  returned  its  beloved  chancellor’s 
great  affection.  Exemplifying  this  is  the  fact  that  last  year, 
Alexander  had  the  distinction  of  being  re-elected  chancel- 
lor for  a fourth  term  — the  only  chancellor  in  the  history 
of  the  U niversity  to  have  done  so  — and  by  acclamation. 

“He  is  one  of  the  jewels  in  our  crown,”  says  Rozanski. 
“For  more  than  a decade,  we  have  benefited  from  his 
steadfast  support.  He  has  been  a tireless  advocate,  friend, 
ambassador  and  fund-raiser,  always  embodying  the  val- 
ues and  ideals  of  this  university  at  its  best.  He  inspires 
every  student  he  graduates  with  the  promise  of  a limitless  fu- 
ture.” 

And  Alexander  continues  to  give  to  the  University.  On  Dec. 
13,  a group  of  Toronto  business  and  community  leaders  will 
host  a gala  dinner  at  the  Fairmont  Royal  York  Hotel  in  celebra- 
tion of  his  80lh  birthday  on  Jan.  21.  At  the  chancellor’s  request, 
the  party  will  help  raise  funds  for  two  new  U of  G scholarships. 

Starting  in  September  2002,  the  Lincoln  Alexander  Chancel- 
lor’s Scholarships  will  be  awarded  annually  to  entering  students 
of  academic  excellence  who  are  aboriginal,  a visible  minority  or 
disabled.  The  students  selected  must  have  made  a significant 
contribution  to  their  schools  and  communities  and  demon- 
strate the  potential  to  become  leaders  in  society. 

“These  scholarships  are  very  important  to  me  because  they 
represent  my  lifelong  and  heartfelt  belief  in  the  power  of  educa- 
tion and  the  importance  of  focusing  assistance  on  those  who  are 
sometimes  overlooked,”  Alexander  says. 

The  campus  community  will  also  have  an  opportunity  to 
help  the  chancellor  commemorate  his  birthday  and  to  thank 
him  for  his  contributions.  On  Jan.  23,  all  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity are  invited  to  attend  a celebration  in  the  University  Cen- 
tre courtyard,  starting  at  noon.  U of  G is  also  creating  a tribute 
book  for  Alexander  that  will  contain  messages  from  friends  and 
loved  ones  from  across  Canada  and  beyond,  including  Guelph 
faculty,  staff,  students  and  alumni. 

“I  truly  am  blessed,”  he  says.  “I  am  happy.  I am  in  reasonably 
good  health.  My  brain  is  still  good  and  I can  still  function.  I am 
also  very  busy.  I have  approximately  25  engagements  a month. 
They  vary  from  board  meetings,  parties,  dinners,  the  opera.  My 
wife,  Yvonne — my  partner  of  more  than  50  years  — died  about 
2 Vi  years  ago,  and  I don’t  want  to  sit  at  home  and  cry,  so  I try  to 
keep  busy.  When  I am  at  home,  I like  spending  time  with  my 
son,  Keith,  my  daughter-in-law,  Joyce,  and  my  two  grand- 
daughters, Erika  and  Marissa.  I am  very  fortunate.  I have  a good 
life  and  I am  very  content.” 
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WHAT  IS  THE  UNIVERSITY’S  POSITION? 


Since  Sept.  11,  the  “war  on  terror- 
ism” has  become  an  excuse  to  cur- 
tail hard-won  civil  and  individual 
rights.  Police  are  given  more 
resources  to  spy  on  citizens,  people 
who  speak  out  are  demonized  and 
harassed,  and  representatives  of 
trade  unions  have  been  arrested 
for  merely  carrying  goggles  or  a 
bandana  to  protect  themselves 
from  police  action  during  legiti- 
mate demonstrations. 

In  this  climate  of  repression 
and  the  criminalization  of  dissent, 
what  is  the  University  of  Guelph’s 
position  on  free  speech,  critique 
and  academic  freedom? 


Universities  are  the  last  bastion 
of  alternative  ways  of  seeing  the 
world  and  the  first  target  for  re- 
pressive regimes  across  the  globe. 
Will  the  University  of  Guelph  now 
stand  publicly  for  the  tradition  of 
free  critical  speech  “without  defer- 
ence to  established  doctrine”?  Will 
it  stand  against  the  latest  police  at- 
tacks on  peaceful  demonstrations, 
the  surveillance  of  faculty  and  stu- 
dents, and  the  mounting  witch 
hunt  for  dissenting  voices  under 
the  so-called  “anti-terrorist”  cam- 
paign? 

Jennifer  Sumner,  PhD  Candidate 
Rural  Studies  Program 


High-Tech  CEO  Stresses 
Excellence  In  Education 


More  than  100  people  were 
in  attendance  Nov.  7 at  the 
Guelph  venue  of  Visionary  Seminar 
2001,  a video  conference  sponsored 
by  Bell  and  organized  by  U of  G’s 
Office  of  Open  Learning  in 
collaboration  with  the  Office  for 
Partnerships  for  Advanced  Skills 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


A talk  by  Mike  Lazaridis, 
founder  and  CEO  of  Research  in 
Motion,  on  wireless  breakthroughs 
was  broadcast  by  satellite  to  univer- 
sities and  colleges  across  Canada. 
Speaking  from  the  University  of 
Waterloo,  he  also  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  pursuing  excellence  in 
education  for  the  future  of  Canada. 


COU  Launches  Web 
Site  For  High  Schools 


The  Council  of  Ontario 

Universities  (COU)  has 
launched  the  Web  site  myfuture.ca, 
an  online  resource  designed  to  help 
high  school  students  identify  their 
interests,  relate  them  to  programs 
offered  at  Ontario  universities  and, 
with  the  click  of  a mouse,  connect  to 


any  institutions  offering  those 
programs. 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski, 
president  of  COU,  and  Dianne 
Cunningham,  minister  of  training, 
colleges  and  universities,  officially 
launched  the  program  Nov.  1 at  St. 
Joseph’s  College  School  in  Toronto. 


Agriculture  Breaks  Down 
Communication  Barriers 


Courses  connect  Guelph  students  with  Indian  counterparts  in  Tamil  Nadu 


Agriculture  was  the  language 
U of  G graduate  students 
spoke  this  summer  to  overcome 
communication  barriers  during  a 
three-week  study  program  in  India. 
The  students,  all  members  of  the 
School  of  Rural  Extension  Studies, 
discovered  they  didn’t  actually  have 
to  speak  Tamil  to  establish  relation 
ships  with  students  in  Tamil  Nadu. 

“Agriculture  was  a unifying 
topic,”  says  student  Cecilia  Fernan- 
dez. It  opened  up  discussion  to 
many  other  related  topics  such  as 
women’s  roles  in  agriculture,  tech- 
nology transfer,  market  forces  and 
poverty  alleviation,  she  says. 

Fernandez  was  one  of  eight  stu- 
dents who  travelled  to  India  to  work 
with  counterparts  at  Tamil  Nadu 
Agricultural  University,  a research- 
based  institution  with  five  campuses 
and  2,000  students.  Profs.  Jana 
Janakiram  and  Doug  Pletsch,  who 
accompanied  the  group,  say  the 
Guelph  students  took  the  initiative 
for  organizing  and  funding  the  trip 
to  provide  a more  meaningful  envi- 
ronment for  two  courses  offered  by 
the  School  of  Rural  Extension  Stud- 
ies — communication  and  interper- 
sonal relations,  and  international 
extension  studies. 

While  in  India,  the  students 
learned  how  to  interact  in  a cross- 
cultural  situation  and  picked  up 
skills  useful  for  their  work  in  rural 
extension. 

“The  exchange  was  good  expo- 
sure to  adapting  to  another  culture,” 
says  student  Rose  Bouwers.  “It  was 
great  to  see  first-hand  how  impor- 
tant it  is  to  build  relationships  to  be 
effective  in  cross-cultural  projects, 
and  to  learn  how  to  work  with  com- 
munication differences.” 


U of  G students  pose  with  their  counterparts  at  Tamil  Nadu  Agricultural 
University  in  India  this  summer.  From  left  are  Cecilia  Fernandez,  Seema 
Jagatram,  Terah  Sportel,  Padma  Chinnaswamy,  Padma  Rajagopal  and 
Rose  Bouwers. photo  by  vera  pletsch 


Since  1996,  U of  G and  Tamil 
Nadu  have  had  a good  working  rela- 
tionship because  of  their  collabora- 
tion on  an  ongoing  Canadian 
International  Development  Agency- 
sponsored  project  to  help  Indian 
farmers  learn  about  seed  technology 
through  distance  education,  says 
Janakiram.  This  positive  relation- 
ship is  why  Tamil  Nadu  was  chosen 
for  the  student  program,  he  says. 

Once  in  India,  each  Guelph  stu- 
dent was  paired  with  a Tamil  Nadu 
counterpart.  The  pairs  worked  to- 
gether and  gave  presentations  to  the 
larger  group  on  topics  such  as  verbal 
and  non-verbal  communication, 
marketing,  social  power  structures 
and  extension. 

In  addition  to  working  at  the  uni- 
versity, the  Guelph  students  spent  a 
portion  of  their  time  in  a village, 
where  they  learned  about  the  infra- 
structure, organizations  and  govern- 


ance of  the  villagers. 

Thanks  to  this  hands-on  experi- 
ence, the  students  say  they  have 
gained  skills  that  will  prove  valuable 
in  their  current  and  future  work, 
particularly  in  communicating  and 
working  with  people  from  diverse 
backgrounds. 

“I  think  any  cultural  exchange 
changes  the  way  we  view  the  world 
and  other  people,”  says  student  Jen- 
nifer Adam.  “Not  only  does  it  give  us 
appreciation  for  our  own  lives  here 
in  Canada,  but  it  also  helps  us  to  un- 
derstand why  people  do  the  things 
they  do  and  minimizes  misunder- 
standings.” 

Because  of  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram, Janakiram  is  now  working 
with  current  first-year  rural  exten- 
sion graduate  students  to  create  a 
similar  cultural  exchange  for  next 
summer. 

BY  BLYTHE  MCKAY 


WOMEN'S  CAMPUS  SAFETY  INITIATIVES 

Call  for  Proposals  - November  2001 
CRITERIA  FOR  FUNDING 

Support  is  for  programs,  services  or  departments  dealing  with  women's  safety. 
Priority  will  be  given  to  new  initiatives  which  have  not  been  previously  funded 
20  2002an**  ^n^'a^ves  mus^  he  implemented  between  January  1 and  August 

Demonstrate  that  the  safety  concerns  of  a broad  range  of  women,  or  those 
particularly  at  risk,  are  being  addressed.  Demonstrate  the  expected  impact  of 
your  proposal.  We  especially  encourage  submissions  from  or  on  behalf  of  the 
following  at  nsk  campus  populations:  women  with  disabilities,  women  shift 
workers,  women  in  non-traditional  studies,  lesbians,  bisexual  women,  women 
of  colour,  aboriginal  women  and  women  continuing  education  students. 

There  will  be  an  information  session  on  preparing  a WCSI  proposal  on  Friday, 
N°v.  1 6,  1 p.m.,  UC  441 . Guidelines  for  applications  are  available  at:  Human 
X°nd,  E5“'|y  ,he  HREO  (http://www.uoguelph.ca/hre/ 

WC.bl.htm),  GSA,  CSA,  Centre  for  Students  with  Disabilities,  Munford  Centre 
Security  Services  and  Student  Housing.  ' 

Application  deadline  is  4 p.m.,  November  22,  2001 . Send  applications  to: 
Women  s Campus  Safety  Initiatives  Proposal,  Human  Rights  & Equity  Office 

Umversityof  Guelph,  519-824-4120,  Ext.  3275. 

THE  WOMEN'S  CAMPUS  SAFETY  INITIATIVES  COMMITTEE 
encourages  proposals  from  all  members  of  the  University  community 
- Individuals  or  groups,  faculty,  staff  & students. 


Wellington  Hall  Academy 

30  Brighton  Street, 
Guelph 
(519)  823-2278 


A private  co-educational  day  school  with  traditional  values  and 
program  emphasis  on  skills  necessary  for  success. 


Challenging  academics  focusing  on  Literacy,  Mathematics  & 
Computer  Science. 

Small  structured  classes  in  a safe,  caring  environment. 

Creating  a desire  to  learn  while  developing  creative  & critical 
thinking. 

Uniform  / grooming  guidelines  aiul  behavior  code  policy. 

Time  management  strategies  to  improve  work  habits  & develop 
organizational  skills. 

Co-curricular  programs:  Instrumental  & Choral  Music,  Drama 
and  Languages. 

Competitive  family  tuition  package. 


Providing  Excellence  Today 

F or  Your  Child’s  Tomorrow 
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Martens  Might  Be  Forest  Sentinels 


Researchers  aim  to  determine  if  martens  need  old-growth  forest  habitat  to  survive  and  whether  they  are  valid  indicators  of  forest  sustainability 


OLD-TIME  MINERS  who  used 
canaries  to  monitor  the  air 
quality  in  mine  shafts  understood 
the  concept  of  animals  as  sentinels  of 
the  environment.  Now,  U of  G 
researchers  want  to  learn  if  martens 
are  reliable  indicators  of  another 
delicate  ecosystem:  Canada’s  forests. 

Fur-bearing  martens,  which  are 
similar  to  mink  and  sable,  prefer  wil- 
derness forest  habitats.  Zoology  pro- 
fessor John  Fryxell,  working  with 
colleague  Prof.  Tom  Nudds,  Ian 
Thompson  of  the  Canadian  Forest 
Service,  Jim  Baker  of  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources 
(MNR)  and  a team  of  graduate  stu- 
dents, hopes  to  determine  whether 
martens  need  old-growth  forest 
habitat  to  survive  and  whether  they 
are  valid  indicators  of  forest  sustain- 
ability. 

Currently,  MNR  forest  manage- 
ment guidelines  use  martens  and  pi- 
leated  woodpeckers  as  sentinels. 
Ontario  legislation  requires  large- 
scale  commercial  logging  companies 
to  submit  a cutting  plan  for  approval 
based  on  these  guidelines.  Compa- 
nies must  show  that  enough  blocks 
of  old-growth  forest  will  be  left  so 
martens  and  other  species  will  per- 
sist. 

“For  years,  forest  managers  have 
grappled  with  effective  measures  of 
forest  sustainability,”  says  Fryxell. 
“Recent  guidelines  concentrate  on 
the  use  of  indicator  species  such  as 
martens  as  a surrogate  for  other 
members  of  the  boreal  forest  com- 
munity. We’re  going  to  test  the  wis- 
dom of  this  approach.” 

Martens  are  nocturnal  animals, 
weighing  about  one  kilogram,  with  a 
25-centimetre  furred  tail.  Their  silky 
buff  to  brown  fur  with  orange  or 
creamy  white  throat  patch  is  valued 
by  trappers.  Their  territory  is  deter- 
mined by  the  amount  of  dense  forest 


cover  and  availability  of  food.  Mar- 
tens prey  on  squirrels,  mice  and  rab- 
bits, but  will  also  eat  berries,  insects 
and  birds’  eggs.  Their  only  preda- 
tors, owls  and  fishers,  are  thwarted 
by  the  marten’s  habit  of  keeping 
close  to  thick  protective  cover. 

Fryxell’s  team  wants  to  find  out 
what  environmental  features  are 
necessary  for  martens  to  survive  in 
northern  Ontario.  (They’re  already 
an  endangered  species  in  New- 
foundland because  of  habitat  loss.) 
They  are  studying  food  supply,  for- 
est structure,  depth  of  snow  and 
availability  of  den  sites  in  large  for- 
est study  areas  near  Red  Lake  and 
Kapuskasing. 

Each  of  the  200  martens  to  be 
studied  is  captured  live  in  a camou- 
flaged steel  cage  baited  with  jam 
and  lard.  The  researchers  then  at- 
tach a handling  cone  to  the  steel  live 
trap.  It’s  a canvas  sleeve  with  a 
funnel-shaped  mesh  cage  to  safely 
restrain  each  animal. 

The  marten  is  injected  with  an 
anesthetic  to  immobilize  it  for 
about  45  minutes  while  weight, 
measurements  and  sex  are  re- 
corded. A superfluous  tooth  is  ex- 
tracted and  its  growth  rings 
counted  to  determine  age. 

Each  marten  is  marked  for  iden- 
tification with  a number  tattooed  in 
its  ear  and  a two-cm  microchip  im- 
planted between  its  shoulder 
blades.  If  an  animal  is  caught  again, 
the  bar  code  in  the  microchip  can 
be  electronically  scanned  to  trace  its 
origin. 

All  females  are  fitted  with  soft- 
banded  collars  about  the  size  of  a 
wristwatch.  A waterproof  epoxy- 
coated  radio  transmitter,  a watch 
battery  and  a 15-cm  wire  aerial  will 
transmit  the  location  of  each  re- 
leased marten.  The  30-gram  trans- 
mitter has  its  own  frequency  and 


will  emit  signals  every  10  seconds. 
An  H-shaped  aluminum  antenna, 
either  hand-held  or  sitting  on  top  of 
a truck,  picks  up  the  signals  within  a 
one-kilometre  radius. 

The  research  team  monitors  the 
martens  for  about  a year,  mapping 
changes  in  location  to  determine  ter- 
ritory size.  The  transmitter  emits  a 
less-frequent  signal  when  the  marten 


Five  hundred  people,  from 
students  and  technicians  to 
CEOs,  will  discuss  water  and  health 
issues  at  the  eighth  annual  A.D. 
Latornell  Conservation  Symposium 
Nov.  14  to  16  in  Alliston. 

“The  Walkerton  tragedy  was  the 
main  driving  force  for  this  year’s 
symposium  focus,”  says  conference 
organizer  Peter  Mitchell,  a research 
associate  in  the  Department  of  Land 
Resource  Science.  “Water  quality  in 
Ontario  is  uppermost  in  everyone’s 
mind.” 

The  symposium,  sponsored  by  U 
of  G’s  Centre  for  Land  and  Water 
Stewardship,  Conservation  Ontario 
and  other  partners,  is  the  largest 
gathering  of  conservation  profes- 
sionals in  the  province,  says  confer- 
ence chair  Prof.  Stewart  Hilts,  newly 
appointed  chair  of  the  Department 
of  Land  Resource  Science. 

More  than  160  speakers  will  give 
presentations  on  topics  ranging 


stops  moving.  Animals  that  have 
died  are  retrieved  and  examined  to 
establish  the  cause  of  mortality.  All 
data  will  be  analysed  to  determine 
whether  martens,  as  top  carnivores, 
are  indeed  sentinels  for  other  forest 
species. 

“We  need  to  know  their  require- 
ments and  how  well  they  might  serve 
as  forest  indicators,”  says  Fryxell. 


from  drinking-water  source  protec- 
tion and  environmental  health  to  ag- 
riculture, forestry  and  park 
management  trends  and  opportuni- 
ties. The  presenters  include  conser- 
vation authority  staff;  municipal, 
provincial  and  federal  government 
officials;  representatives  of  environ- 
mental groups;  academics;  health 
professionals;  and  environmental 
consultants. 

Keynote  speakers  are  author 
Wayne  Roberts,  project  co- 
ordinator of  Toronto’s  Food  Policy 
Council,  and  Chief  Roy  Mussell, 
vice-chair  ofthe  Fraser, Basin  Coun- 
cil in  British  Columbia. 

Ontario  Environment  Minister 
Elizabeth  Witmer  will  also  address 
the  conference. 

“The  Latornell  Conservation 
Symposium  is  one  of  our  major  ef- 
forts to  reach  out  and  work  with  the 
professional  conservation  commu- 
nity,” says  Hilts.  “The  students  who 


“We  want  to  have  the  best  legislation 
possible.” 

This  work  is  sponsored  by  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council,  Canadian  Forest 
Service,  MNR,  Forest  Ecosystem  Sci- 
ence Co-operative  Inc.  and  Sustain- 
able Forest  Management  Network. 

BY  SANDRA  FORSTER 
SPARK  PROGRAM 


attend  get  a wonderful  opportunity 
to  rub  shoulders  with  professionals 
in  the  field,  exactly  what  Art  Lator- 
nell was  hoping  for  when  he  left  an 
endowment  to  the  University  of 
Guelph.” 

Five  additional  faculty  and  16 
Guelph  students  are  involved  in  this 
year’s  conference  as  organizers, 
speakers  or  delegates.  Two  students, 
in  particular,  played  instrumental 
organizational  roles,  says  Mitchell: 
rural  studies  PhD  candidate  Lee- 
Anne  Milburn  and  Susan  McCook,  a 
master’s  student  in  the  School  of 
Landscape  Architecture. 

Latornell,  a 1950  graduate  of 
OAC,  built  a lifelong  career  in  re- 
source management  and  conserva- 
tion prior  to  his  death  in  1991.  His 
endowment  to  the  University  of 
Guelph  increases  educational  and 
professional  opportunities  for  stu- 
dents, conservation  practitioners 
and  professionals. 


Latornell  Conservation 
Symposium  Focuses 
on  Water,  Health  Issues 

Walkerton  tragedy  was  main  driving  force  for  this  year’s  theme 


HOUSEISITTING.  PETSITTING 
HOMECLEANING  SPECIALISTS 


• Same  Bonded  Cleaner 
Old-Faahloned  Clean!  no/ 


SERVING  WELLINGTOM-WATtHLOO  1-800-GG3-9S90 


Golding  Travel  Ltd. 

South  City  Centre 

304  STONE  ROAD  WEST  - GUELPH 

(519)  836-4940 


LM5JLUHE 


• Personal,  Group  and  Business  Travel 

• Air,  Car,  Hotel,  Train,  Cruise  & Insurance 

• 24  Hour  Worldwide  Emergency  Help 

• Disney  College  of  Knowledge  Specialists 

• Holland  Travel  Professionals 

• Vacation  Installment  Plan 


CORNER 

q realty  specialists  inc. 

« 837-1300 


CONDO  COENfE 


lYIilie  Halley 

SjiIcs  Representative 


CONDO 


BUYING  A CONDOMINIUM? 

What  is  a Condominium?  How  to  finance  a Condominium? 

Send  for  my  “Condo-Buyers  Package”  and  a complete  list  with  details  of  all  available  Condos  in  Guelph.  There  are 
a wide  range  of  townliomes  and  apartments  in  all  price  ranges  and  various  locations  - one  bedroom  - two  bedroom 
and  three  bedroom,  flow  to  huv  with  a 5%  and  10%  downpayment.  Discounted  Mortgage  rates  or  396  Cashback 
from  the  Banks?  My  TXventy  years  of  experience  in  the  Condo  field  offers  friendly  consultations  and  advice  without 
obligation.  Call  Mike  at  821-2005  for  mv  FREE  CONDO-BITERS  PACKAGE  to  be  mailed  to  your  address. 


THE  CONDOMINIUM  HANDBOOK 

(ONTARIO)  by  Gerry  Hyman  Q.C.  LL.M.,F.C.C.I. 

For  Purchasers  - Owners  - Directors 
5th  Edition  April  2001 

This  Handbook  explains  die  nature  of  die  condominium  concept  in  Ontario  and  die  Impact  of  the  I 
NEW  2001  CONDOMINIUM  ACT 
Free  Seven  Dav  Loan  Available 

CALL  MIKE  AT  519-821-2005  (Home  Office) 


SELLING  A CONDOMINIUM? 

You  could  save  Thousands  of  Dollars  with  my  Early-Bird  PRE-SALE  PACKAGE. 

FREE  VIDEO  LOANt 

(gf  ”How  to  Dress  and  Prepare  your  Home  for  Sale  " 

apt  Five  point  Inspection  to  add  MS#  To  your  Sale  price 

* Professional  written  Market  Valuation  up-dated  the  month  you  Sell 

(M  ooaoooooooaaooaaoaoooooiooaoooooao 

Mv  twenty  years  of  Full-time  professional  Real  Estate  experience  will  assist  you  to  prepare  and  save  you  TIME  - TEARS  - I 
MONEY.  Call  Mike  at  821-2005  (Direct  Line)  for  My  PRE-SALE  PACKAGE  - NO  COST  - Friendly  consultations  and  advice  | 
without  obligation.  


SAVE  $ $ $ • SELLING  OR  BUYING  ■ CALL  MIKE 
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Guelph  Montessori  School 

A.M.I./A.M.S.  Certified  Teachers 
Established  Since  1978 


Visit  our  classrooms  and  see  why 
Guelph  Montessori  students  excel 
♦ Reading  and  W riting  before  Grade  One 
•Low  Student  / Teacher  Ratio 
•Strong  Academics  - Math , Geometry, 
Geography,  Botany,  Culture  and  more 
• French , Music,  Karate,  Swimming, 
Skating,  Gym  and  many  extras 
• For  children  2.5  years  to  Grade  Six 

Come  see  the  difference! 


NEW  LOCATION  - 151  Waterloo  Ave.  Guelph 
www3.sympatico.ca/guolphmontossorischool/ 

519-836-3810 


wentworth 


FINANCIAL  SERVICES  INC. 

J.  Martin  Van  Dam 

52  Waverly  Drive 
Guelph,  ON  N1E  6C8 
Phone:  (519)  836-0462 
Toll  Free:  1-800-463-5386 

RETIREMENT  and 
FINANCIAL  PLANNING 
RETIREMENT  OPTIONS 
RRSPS  • INVESTMENTS 
MUTUAL  FUNDS 
TERM  DEPOSITS 


Write  an  essay  addressing  tire  theme: 

You  can  improve  global  trade. 
Tell  us  how. 


Export  Development  Corporation  presents 


GO  GLOBAL 


Grand  Prize 
$5,000  & a 
meeting  with 
Canada’s  Minister  for 
International  Trade 


Four  Regional  ] 
of  $2,000 


Deadline  for  entries  is  February  1,  2002 
Submissons  may  be  written  in  French  or  English 
Must  be  a citizen  or  permanent  resident  of  Canada 
Essay  contest  open  to  youth  aged  18-25 
Approximately  1,500  words 
Official  contest  rules  available  at: 

www.epals.com  /goglobal 

I Canada 


//7t\v 

iTdc 

SEE 


Call  today  for  a no-obllgatlon  quote 


Toll  Free 

1 -800-482-0822 

Local 

519-836-5700 

Or  visit  our  website  at 

www.staebler.com 


Save  Up  To  50% 

In  Insurance  Product  Discounts 

plu& 

Your  Group  Discount! 


I Insurance 

Visit  us  at  www.economicallnsurance.tt 


YOUR 

PREFERRED 


Group 

Auto  & Home 

INSURANCE 

PROGRAM 


EC  Funds  Two  New 
Chairs  in  Canada 

Continued  from  page  1 


The  European  studies  program  is 
designed  for  students  who  seek  a ca- 
reer in  international  relations,  par- 
ticularly in  international  business 
and  administration,  between  Canada 
and  Europe.  It  offers  courses  in  lan- 
guages and  European  culture,  his- 
tory and  literatures,  and  is  enriched 
by  a study  and  work  year  abroad. 

“The  year  abroad  is  a particularly 
attractive  learning  experience  for 
students,”  says  Pratschke.  “Since 
Europe  is  such  an  important  cultural 
and  business  partner  of  Canada,  the 
advantages  for  graduates  in  the  job 
market  are  important  and  relevant.” 

The  program  is  growing  in  popu- 
larity because  of  its  interdisciplinary 
nature  and  its  relevance  in  today’s 
world,  says  College  of  Arts  dean  Jac- 
queline Murray.  There  are  currently 
87  European  studies  majors,  up  from 
66  in  1997. 

“It’s  a program  I’m  really  com- 
mitted to  growing,”  says  Murray.  “It 
allows  students  who  believe  they’re 
going  to  end  up  in  business  to  meld 
their  business  interests  with  a knowl- 


edge of  history,  culture  and  society 
that’s  so  important  to  success  in  a 
global  economy.” 

Pratschke  is  currently  based  in 
London,  England,  where  he  is  co- 
ordinating the  Guelph-London  se- 
mester this  fall. 

The  Monnet  Chair  at  Guelph  is 
one  of  two  new  chairs  the  European 
Commission  is  funding  in  Canada, 
with  the  second  at  the  University  of 
Victoria.  The  first  Monnet  Chair  in 
Canada,  and  the  first  created  outside 
the  European  Union,  was  estab- 
lished at  the  University  of  Montreal 
in  1991. 

Jean  Monnet  is  generally  recog- 
nized as  a father  of  European  inte- 
gration. He  was  largely  responsible 
for  drafting  the  Schumann  Declara- 
tion, which  led  to  the  creation  in 
1951  of  the  European  Coal  and  Steel 
Community,  the  forerunner  of  the 
European  Union.  The  commission’s 
program  is  directed  by  the  European 
University  Rectors,  who  advise  on  all 
Monnet  appointments. 

BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 


U of  G Ranked  Third 

Continued  from  page  1 


In  addition,  our  improved  ranking  in 
faculty  research  grant  success,  par- 
ticularly in  the  humanities/social  sci- 
ences and  medical  sciences 
categories,  reflects  the  quality  of  our 
faculty  and  staff.” 

Among  comprehensive  universi- 
ties, U of  G rose  nationally  from 
third  to  second  place  in  the  “highest 
quality”  section  of  the  reputational 
category.  This  is  based  on  surveys  of 
more  than  7,200  high  school  guid- 
ance counsellors,  academic  adminis- 
trators, CEOs  of  major  Canadian 
corporations  and  members  of  the 
public  sector.  Respondents  rate  uni- 
versities in  three  categories:  highest 
quality,  most  innovative  and  leaders 
of  tomorrow.  “Best  overall”  category 
represents  the  sum  of  the  scores. 
Guelph  was  ranked  second  among 
comprehensive  universities  in  all  the 
reputational  categories,  including 
best  overall.  Among  all  three  classifi- 
cations of  universities,  U of  G moved 
up  from  10th  to  sixth  place  in  the  na- 
tional reputation  survey  (see  accom- 
panying list). 

In  the  data-based  sections  of  the 
rankings,  Maclean’s  uses  21  indica- 
tors in  measuring  overall  quality. 
Guelph  received  four  first-place 
rankings.  Three  were  maintained 
from  last  year:  average  entering 
grade  of  students,  proportion  of  stu- 
dents with  a 75-per-cent  average  or 
higher  and  percentage  of  students 
who  graduate.  In  the  fourth  — larg- 
est percentage  of  operating  expenses 
dedicated  to  student  services — U of 
G rose  to  first  place  from  second. 

Overall,  the  University  had  a 
top-three  ranking  in  nine  of  the  21 
indicators  and  maintained  or  im- 
proved its  ranking  in  15  areas.  The 
areas  Guelph  held  ground  in  include 


student  awards  (ranked  second), 
faculty  with  PhDs  (second)  and  li- 
brary acquisitions  (seventh).  Major 
gains  included:  number  of  social  sci- 
ences and  humanities  grants  (ranked 
fifth,  up  from  sixth),  number  of 
medical  and  science  grants  (second, 
up  from  third),  student  scholarships 
and  bursaries  (fourth,  up  from  sixth) 
and  alumni  support  (second,  up 
from  seventh). 

U of  G lost  ground  in  areas  most 
tied  to  provincial  operating  grant 
support,  something  that  has  long 
been  of  concern  to  all  universities 
and  received  prominent  attention 
from  Dowsett  Johnston.  She  noted 
that  nine  of  Ontario’s  17  universities 
slipped  in  the  rankings  this  year  and 
said  this  can  be  linked  to  low  fund- 
ing, which  is  compromising  quality. 
“It’s  a very  sad  story,”  she  said. 

She  added  that  universities  have 
not  received  adequate  funding  to 
hire  professors  and  cope  with  the 
wave  of  students  expected  as  the  fifth 
year  of  high  school  is  phased  out. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


“Best  Overall”  Reputation 
Winners:  (includes  all  three 
categories  of  universities: 
medical/doctoral,  comprehen- 
sive and  primarily  undergrad) 

1.  University  of  Waterloo 

2.  University  of  Toronto 

3.  McGill  University 

4.  Queen’s  University 

5.  University  of  Alberta 

6.  University  of  Guelph 

7.  McMaster  University 

8.  University  of  British 
Columbia 

9.  Acadia  University 

10.  Simon  Fraser  University 
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FOR  SALE 


Entertainment/wall  unit  with  china 
cabinet,  solid  wood,  excellent  con- 
dition, 822-5435. 


1991  Eagle  2000  GTX,  fully  loaded, 
certified,  e-tested,  John,  837-2848. 


1986  Plymouth  minivan,  engine  six 
years  old,  e-tested,  175,000  kilome- 
tres, runs  well,  766-8465  after  5 p.m. 
or  zalizade@uoguelph.ca. 


Couch,  two  chairs,  rocking  chair, 
chrome  kitchen  table,  fridge,  rea- 
sonable prices,  822-9142  evenings. 


Two  general-purpose  English  sad- 
dles, size  17,  good  condition,  one 
with  stirrups  and  belly  strap,  the 
other  just  the  saddle,  836-9241  after 
6 p.m.  or  marlene@uoguelph.ca. 


Three-drawer  office  desk,  grey 
metal;  three-cushion  chesterfield, 
beige  and  brown;  chesterfield  and 
love  seat,  modern  style;  chrome  TV 
stand;  chrome  kitchen  table  and 
chairs;  coffee  table,  Ext.  3561,  821  - 
5412  weekday  evenings  or  abelosic@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Microwave,  bicycle  buggy,  send 
e-mail  to  ltoxopeu@uoguelph.ca. 


Two  tape  recorders,  almost  new, 
send  e-mail  to  dmcwilli@uoguelph. 
ca. 


Older  German  cello,  full-sized  4/4, 
hard  case  and  bow,  full-toned 
instrument  with  playable  setup; 
student-model  4/4  German-made 
cello,  bag  and  bow;  cello  bows, 
763-8481  or  send  e-mail  to 
tmaurice@gto.net. 


90-gallon  aquarium,  light  canopy, 
filter  system,  accessories;  30-gallon 
aquarium,  light  canopy  and  stand, 
all  in  good  condition,  Chris,  827- 
0247  or  cjastreb@uoguelph.ca. 


FOR  RENT 


Three-bedroom  apartment  to  share 
with  female  grad  student,  spacious, 
hardwood  floors,  close  to  amenities, 
on  U of  G express  bus  route,  parking, 
laundry,  non-smoking  female  pre- 
ferred, $425  a month  inclusive, 
available  Jan.  1,  earlier  negotiable, 
send  e-mail  to  h_ennis578@hot- 
mail.com. 


Furnished  three-bedroom  heritage 
house,  two  studies,  close  to  campus, 
available  Jan.  1 to  May  15,  824-9203 
or  ncarson@uoguelph.ca. 


Furnished  two-bedroom  bungalow, 
old  University  area,  close  to  campus, 
appliances,  parking,  non-smokers, 
available  for  winter  2002  semester, 
$1,100  a month,  Ext.  2931. 


Furnished  bedroom  in  two- 
bedroom  basement  apartment  for 
responsible  female  student  to  share 
with  same,  10-minute  walk  to  cam- 
pus, non-smoker,  no  pets,  no  park- 
ing, $350  a month  inclusive,  avail- 
able January  to  April  2002,  Sharon, 
821-6276. 


WANTED 


Dollhouse  furniture.  Ext.  3868  or 
m.langlois@exec. uoguelph.ca. 


Two  round  oak  tables,  about  four 
feet  in  diameter,  wanted  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  dean’s  office,  Susan,  Ext. 
6724. 


REACH  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH  WITH  YOUR 
ADVERTISING  MESSAGE . . . 

@Guelph,  the  University  of  Guelph’s  official  campus 
newspaper,  is  published  every  other  Wednesday. 

For  information  about  advertising,  call: 

Brian  Downey,  Communications  & Public  Affairs, 


Travel  Services 


J*'*  VVV'i’V'i’W'i'V  V '••'•‘•'4' V 

’ STUDENT  SPRING  BREAK 
ALL  INCLUSIVE 
FROM  $799.00 


rjjjjrj  yacdllon.com' 


Family  • Cruise  • Students  • Groups 


STONE  ROAD  MALL  upper  level 
435  STONE  RD  W.  GUELPH 

763-2991 


ED  S 


Garage  or  covered  parking  space  in 
the  Stone  Road  Mall  area  for  winter 
months,  Ellen,  822-0159. 


To  share  two-bedroom  apartment 
or  seeking  a bachelor/basement 
apartment  with  parking  and  laun- 
dry, needed  Dec.  1, 416-819-1094  or 
e-mail  to  tariq@ca.inter.net. 


AVAILABLE 


HOME  CLEAN  HOME 

• CARPETS 

• UPHOLSTERY 

• AREA  RUGS 

• AIR  DUCT  CLEANING 

RESIDENTIAL  • COMMERCIAL  836-7340  Valerie  Poulton 


C ANVISION  OO 
OPTICAL 


Well-schooled  thoroughbred  geld- 
ing for  part-board,  flexible  arrange- 
ment, needs  intermediate-level 
rider,  trained  English,  primarily 
show  jumper,  basic  dressage  skills, 
located  10  minutes  from  campus, 
small  barn  with  large  indoor  area  for 
riding,  Karen,  Ext.  76042  or 
kmckenzi@uoguelph.ca. 


Design  your  own  wake-up  calls, 
Joan, 835-6170. 


Music  lessons,  20  years’  experience, 
835-6170. 


666  Woolwich  Street, 
Guelph 


Largest  selection  of 
Quality  & Designer  frames 
in  the  area:  Polo,  Gucci, 
Christian  Dior,  Safilo, 
Giorgio  Armani  & More! 

766-7676 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  staff,  faculty,  students,  alumni  and 


Are  you  looking  for  a 

REWARDING  CAREER? 


retirees  of  the  University.  Submit 
items  to  Linda  Graham  on  Level  4 of 
the  University  Centre,  fax  to 
824-7962  or  send  e-mail  to  l.gra- 
ham@exec.uoguelph.ca.  For  com- 
mercial advertising,  contact  Brian 
Downey  at  Ext.  6665  or  b.downey@ 
exec. uoguelph.ca. 


Need  Editing  Help? 

Editing  help  with  your  article  or 
thesis.  Canedit.ca  offers 
professional  service,  with  fast 
accurate  results  at  reasonable 
rates.  Excellent  editing,  with  an 
emphasis  on  clean,  clear  writing, 
Improves  your  work  substantially. 

Contact:  lnfo#cant<IILca 
416-923-9208,  www.canedlLca 


Have  you 
CONSIDERED  THE 
FIELD  OF 
CHIROPRACTIC? 


HNotional 

University  of  Health  Sciences 


'university  of  Health  ,wr» 

200  East  Roosevelt  Road 
Lombard,  Illinois  60148-4583 


For  more  information 


I Ask  about  I 
our  new 
grant  program 
for  Canadian 
I Students!  | 


call: 

1-800-826-6285 


or  email: 
admissions@nuhs.edu 


ROYAL 
CITY 
TRAVEL 

PRESENTS 

Norm  & Jean  Jary’s 

Trip  of  A Lifetime  Series / 

CRUISE  SOUTH  AMERICA 

2 nights  in  Santiago,  then  cruise  the  coast  of  Chile,  along  the  Strait  of  Magellan, 
around  Cape  Horn  with  various  stops  along  the  way.  Plus  two  days  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil  before  flying  back  to  Toronto. 


FEBRUARY  28  - 
MARCH  20,  2002 


Tel.  519-763-3520 
Fax  519-763-8980 


21  day  adventure  from  $5499.  CAD 

Reserve  early  for  best  cabin  selection 


Travel 

Services 


AMT  DCA  «074C‘aiM 


Royal  Plaza 

10  Paisley  Street,  Unit  8 
Guelph,  ON 
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ARBORETUM 


The  Arboretum’s  Theatre  in  the 
Trees  presents  the  comedy  Ghost  of  a 
Chance  by  Flip  Kobler  and  Cindy 
Marcus  Saturdays  until  Dec.  15. 
Doors  open  at  6 p.m.,  the  buffet  is  at 
6:30  p.m.  and  showtime  is  8 p.m. 
Cost  is  $49.  To  order  tickets  or  spe- 
cial seating,  call  Ext.  4110. 


The  Arboretum  Auxiliary’s  Sunday 
afternoon  walks  continue  Nov.  18 
with  “Weather  Wisdom”  and  Nov. 
25  with  “Pioneering  the  Arbore- 
tum.” The  walks  leave  from  the 
Nature  Centre  at  2 p.m.  A donation 
of  $3  per  person  is  suggested. 


The  Kanata  Native  Dance  Theatre 
performs  Nov.  20  at  6:30  p.m.  at  the 
Arboretum  Centre.  Tickets  are  $5 
and  are  available  at  the  Arboretum 
or  downtown  at  Simply  Wonderful. 


ART  CENTRE 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
unveils  its  latest  sculpture  commis- 
sion, In  the  Pines  by  Andrew  Hunter, 
Nov.  22  at  7:30  p.m.  The  unveiling 
will  be  followed  by  a reception, 
artist’s  remarks  and  the  launch  of  an 
artist’s  book  at  7:45  p.m.  Hunter  will 
also  give  a brown  bag  lunch  talk  Nov. 
27  at  noon. 


Opening  Nov.  22  at  the  art  centre  is 
the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario  exhibition 
“Antiquity  Revisited:  The  19,h  Cen- 
tury.” It  continues  until  Feb.  6. 


ATHLETICS 


The  Gryphon  volleyball  teams  host 
Queen’s  Nov.  17,  with  the  men  play- 
ing at  1 p.m.  and  the  women  at  3 
p.m.  The  men’s  team  also  takes  on 
Windsor  Nov.  21  at  8 p.m.  and 
McMaster  Nov.  24  at  3 p.m.  The 
women  host  Ottawa  Nov.  24  at  1 
p.m. 


The  basketball  Gryphons  are  at 
home  to  Queen’s  Nov.  16,  Toronto 
Nov.  17  and  Brock  Nov.  28,  with  the 
women’s  team  playing  at  6 p.m.  and 
the  men’s  at  8 p.m.  The  men’s  team 
also  takes  on  Brock  Nov.  29  at  7:30 
p.m. 


The  women’s  hockey  team  hosts 
Queen’s  Nov.  16  at  7:30  p.m., 
Toronto  Nov.  17  at  7:30  p.m.,  Lau- 
rier  Nov.  22  at  7:30  p.m.  and  Bramp- 
ton Nov.  27  at  7:30  p.m.  The  men’s 
team  is  at  home  to  the  University  of 
Quebec  at  Trois  Rivieres  Nov.  17  at  2 
p.m.  and  Concordia  Nov.  18  at  2 
p.m. 


U of  G’s  co-ed  swim  team  hosts 
Western  Nov.  30  at  5:30  p.m. 


COLLOQUIUM 


The  Rural  Studies  Colloquium  pres- 
ents Prof.  Jorge  Nef,  Rural  Extension 
Studies,  discussing  “Doing  Research 
on  Human  Insecurity:  A Multi- 
Sided  Interdisciplinary  Agenda  and 
Its  Relevance  to  Sustainable  Rural 
Communities”  Dec.  3 at  10  a.m.  in 
Landscape  Architecture  134. 


CONCERTS 


The  Thursday  noon-hour  concerts 
continue  Nov.  15  with  the  U of  G 
Early  Music  Ensemble,  led  by  Larry 
Beckwith;  Nov.  22  with  the  U of  G 
Concert  Winds,  conducted  by  John 
Goddard;  and  Nov.  29  with  Student 
Soloists’  Day.  The  concerts  are  held 
in  MacKinnon  107.  Admission  is 
free,  but  donations  are  appreciated. 


The  U of  G Choir  and  Chamber 
Choir,  conducted  by  Marta  McCar- 
thy, present  “Requiem  and  Remem- 
brance” Nov.  24  at  8 p.m.  at  St. 
George’s  Anglican  Church.  The  con- 
cert will  feature  choral  music,  organ- 
ist Barrie  Cabena  and  an  African  per- 
cussion ensemble.  Admission  is  $12 
general,  $8  for  students  and  seniors. 


The  U of  G Concert  Winds,  led  by 
John  Goddard,  perform  Christmas 
music  and  works  by  John  Philip 
Sousa,  Clare  Grundman,  Clifton 
Williams  and  Louis  Armstrong  Nov. 
28  at  6 p.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 
Admision  is  free. 


Prof.  Howard  Spring  conducts  the 
Jazz  Ensemble  Nov.  29  at  8 p.m.  at 
the  University  Club.  The  program 
will  include  compositions  by  Miles 
Davis,  Duke  Ellington,  Billie 
Holiday  and  Oliver  Newton.  Admis- 
sion is  $2  at  the  door. 


The  U of  G Orchestra,  conducted  by 
Henry  Janzen,  will  perform  Mozart’s 
Concerto  for  Violin  and  Viola  as  well 
as  works  by  Liszt  and  Aaron  Copland 
Nov.  30  at  8 p.m.  at  the  River  Run 
Centre.  Tickets  are  $16  general,  $8 
for  students  and  seniors,  and  are 
available  by  calling  763-3000. 


FORUM 


The  School  of  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures Forum  presents  Prof.  Andrew 
Sherwood  discussing  “Boundaries 
Between  Roman  and  Non-Roman  in 
North  Africa:  A New  Trajanic 
Inscription”  Nov.  29  at  4 p.m.  in  the 
University  Club  on  UC  Level  5. 


LECTURES 


The  annual  Kenneth  Hammond 
Lectures  on  Sustainable  Develop- 
ment sponsored  by  the  Faculty  of 
Environmental  Sciences  conclude 
Nov.  15  with  Dave  Lavigne,  science 
adviser  for  the  International  Fund 
for  Animal  Welfare,  discussing 
“Ecological  Footprints,  Double- 
speak and  the  Evolution  of  the 
Machiavellian  Mind”  at  7 p.m.  in 
War  Memorial  Hall.  Admission  is 
free. 


The  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music’s 
visiting  speaker  series  continues  with 
talks  by  Louise  Wilson,  an  installa- 
tion, new  media  and  performance 
artist  from  London,  England,  Nov. 
22  and  Doug  Kirton,  a painter  and 
professor  at  the  University  of  Water- 
loo, Nov.  28.  The  talks  begin  at  12:30 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  114. 


NOTICES 


John  Challis,  scientific  director  of 
the  Institute  for  Human  Develop- 
ment and  Child  and  Youth  Health  at 
the  Canadian  Institutes  of  Health 
Research,  will  visit  campus  Nov.  20 
to  speak  about  the  institute,  its  man- 
date and  goals.  The  presentation 
runs  from  1:30  to  2:30  p.m.  in  HAFA 
129  and  is  open  to  the  entire  Univer- 
sity community.  Individual  meet- 
ings are  being  organized  with  Challis 
to  follow  the  presentation.  Anyone 
interested  in  arranging  a meeting 
with  him  should  contact  Lisle  Terry 
at  lterry@uoguelph.ca. 


Fair  November,  U of  G’s  annual 
exhibition  and  show  of  fine  Cana- 
dian crafts,  runs  Nov.  15  to  18  in  the 
University  Centre.  Hours  are  10  a.m. 
to  9 p.m.  Thursday  and  Friday,  10 
a.m.  to  6 p.m.  Saturday  and  1 1 a.m. 
to  5 p.m.  Sunday.  Admission  is  free. 


The  Canada  Council  for  the  Arts 
seeks  nominations  for  the  2001  Mol- 
son  Prizes  and  the  2002  John  G. 
Diefenbaker  Award.  Nomination 
deadline  is  Dec.  1.  For  more  details, 
visit  the  Web  site  www.canadacoun- 
cil.ca / prizes  or  contact  Carol  Bream 
at  613-566-4414,  Ext.  5041,  or  Carol. 
Bream@canadacouncil.ca. 


“Globalization  and  Post-Coloni- 
alism II:  Intimate  and  Interactive,”  a 
conference  for  graduate  and  under- 
graduate students  to  be  held  April  5, 
2002,  in  Montreal,  is  calling  for 
papers.  The  international  conference 
will  bring  together  student  writers 
and  artists  who  will  examine  the 
relationships  among  art,  politics  and 
ethics.  Abstracts  of  250  words  must 


be  submitted  by  Dec.  3 to  Prof. 
Susan  Douglas,  Fine  Art  and  Music. 
A dress  rehearsal  for  U of  G students 
who  will  be  presenting  papers  at  the 
conference  will  be  held  in  January. 
For  more  information,  call  Douglas 
at  Ext.  3127. 


The  Christian  Farmers  Federation  of 
Ontario  will  hold  its  annual  conven- 
tion and  banquet  Nov.  29  and  30  at 
the  Holiday  Inn  in  Cambridge.  Reg- 
istration deadline  is  Nov.  26.  For 
more  information,  visit  the  Web  site 
www.christianfarmers.org,  call  837- 
1620,  fax  to  824-1835  or  send  e-mail 
to  cffomail@christianfarmers.org. 


SEMINARS 


The  fall  biochemistry  seminar  series 
continues  Nov.  22  with  Bernardo 
Trigatti  of  McMaster  University  dis- 
cussing “The  Scavenger  Receptor 
SR-BI  in  Lipoprotein  Metabolism 
and  Atherosclerosis”  at  noon  in 
MacNaughton  222. 


Next  up  in  the  Department  of  Phys- 
ics seminar  series  is  Andrew  Hime  of 
the  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory 
in  New  Mexico  discussing  “Shaking 
Hands  With  the  Weak  Interaction” 
Nov.  15.  On  Nov.  20,  Tibor  Papp  of 
the  Institute  of  Nuclear  Research  of 
the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences 
considers  “How  Accurately  Do  We 
(Need  to)  Know  X-Ray  Physics?” 
The  seminars  begin  at  4 p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  113. 


“Household  Responses  to  Public 
Home-Care  Programs”  is  the  topic 
of  Mark  Stabile  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics seminar  series  Nov.  16.  On 
Nov.  23,  Diego  Restuccia  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  considers  “A 
General  Equilibrium  Analysis  of 
Parental  Leave  Policies.”  The  semi- 
nars begin  at  3:30  p.m.  in  MacKin- 
non 237. 


The  Axelrod  Institute  of  Ichthyology 
seminar  series  continues  Nov.  20 
with  Andrew  Muir  of  the  Chippewas 
of  Nawash  exploring  “Conflicts  in 
Age  Determination  of  Whitefish.” 
On  Nov.  27,  the  topic  is  “Changing 
Sex  on  a Rope  in  the  Sea”  with 
graduate  student  Nick  Preston.  The 
seminars  begin  at  12:30  p.m.  in  Axel- 
rod 168. 


“The  Immunoglobulin  Receptor 
Complex  in  B Cell  Development”  is 
the  focus  of  Michael  Ratcliffe  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pathobiology  seminar  series 
Nov.  23  at  2 p.m.  in  OVC  216. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services’  fall 
workshop  series  for  campus  instruc- 
tors continues  with  “Introduction  to 
Digital  Imaging”  Nov.  21,  “Teach- 
ing With  PowerPoint:  Advanced” 
Nov.  22  and  “HTML  III:  Advanced 
Features  for  Your  Course  Web  Site” 
Nov.  26.  Detailed  descriptions  are 
on  the  Web  at  www.tss.uoguelph.ca. 
Online  registration  is  required. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  can- 
didate Sukrit  Thaiudom,  Food  Sci- 
ence, is  Nov.  20  at  9 a.m.  in  Food 
Science  241.  The  thesis  is  “Effect  of 
k-Carrageenan  on  Phase  Separation 
of  Milk  Proteins  and  Polysaccharide 
Stabilizer  in  Sucrose  Solution  Simu- 
lating Ice  Cream  Mix  System.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Doug  Goff. 


The  final  examination  of  Hilary 
Newell,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Family  Relations  and 
Applied  Nutrition,  is  Nov.  22  at  2:30 
p.m.  in  HAFA  331.  The  thesis  is 
“The  Association  Between  Parent- 
ing Styles  and  Adult  Monozygotic 
Twins’  Self-Esteem  and  Depres- 
sion.” The  adviser  is  Prof.  Gerald 
Adams. 


WORKSHOPS 


Computing  and  Communications 
Services’  workshops  for  faculty  and 
staff  continue  with  “Getting  Started 
as  Your  Department’s  Webmaster” 
Nov.  16,  “Introduction  to  Adobe 
PDF”  Nov.  22,  “MS  Access”  Nov.  23, 
“Corporate  Time  Basics”  Nov.  26, 
“Introduction  to  Netscape  Messen- 
ger” Nov.  27  and  “Getting  Around 
Excel”  Nov.  30.  Detailed  descrip- 
tions are  available  on  the  Web  at 
www.uoguelph.ca/ccs/training. 
Registration  is  required. 


The  Canadian  Federation  of  Univer- 
sity Women  meets  Nov.  27  at  7:30 
p.m.  at  the  OMAFRA  Conference 
Centre,  1 Stone  Rd.  W. 


The  Waterloo-Wellington  Wild- 
flower  Society  meets  Nov.  14  at  7:30 
p.m.  at  the  Arboretum.  Allan 
Anderson  will  discuss  orchids  of 
Ontario. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Wellington 
County  branch  of  the  Ontario 
Genealogical  Society  is  Nov.  27  at  7 
p.m.  at  the  Unitarian  Church,  122 
Harris  St. 


APIS  AID  Op  HOLIDAY  BILdbS? 


‘TIS  THE  SEASON  FOR  A STOCKING  STUFFER  LOAN  FROM  GWCU 


9.0%  interest  rate,  fixed  til  10/31/02 
Begin  payments  now,  or  defer  till  February. 
Available  only  until  02/15/02.  Only  from  GWCU 


» Any  amount  from  $500  to  $5000 
» Standard  terms  and  conditions  apply. 
Contact  an  Account  manager  for  details. 


Guelph  & Wellington 
Credit  Union 


un bank  yourself 

Guelph  822-1072  www.gwcu.com  Fergus  843-5451 


we  wuatee  Lt  6Asy  to  switch.  How  ntawy  reasons  do  you  Med? 
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3 U ofG  to  host  node  of  climate 
change  research  network. 


4 STAFF  association  joins 
United  Steelworkers. 


5 Philosopher  explores 
relationship  between  Biblical 
religion,  family. 


6 N E W book  examines  Canada’s 
environmental  politics. 


8 BlG  Brothers,  Sisters  among 
51  area  agencies  to  benefit 
from  the  United  Way. 


Dixon 
Heads 
for  NASA 

Plant  agriculture  prof 
gets  research  fellowship 


The  next  step  in  Prof.  Mike 
Dixon’s  work  to  send  humans 
to  Mars  is  a sabbatical  at  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration’s (NASA)  Kennedy 
Space  Centre.  Dixon,  a faculty 
member  in  the  Department  of  Plant 
Agriculture,  has  been  awarded  a 
National  Research  Council/NASA 
Fellowship  from  December  to  May. 

He  will  work  with  colleagues  at 
NASA  to  test  instruments  and 
methods  that  measure  how  plants 
respond  in  environments  similar  to 
that  of  space  travel,  where  the  at- 
mospheric pressure  varies.  They  will 
also  establish  practical  guidelines 
for  applying  these  techniques  on  the 
International  Space  Station  and  in 
greenhouses  designed  for  growing 
plants  on  Mars. 

Gaining  a better  understanding 
of  how  pressure  affects  plants  is  the 
next  key  environmental  issue  for 
scientists  in  their  bid  to  send  hu- 
mans on  extended  space  missions, 
Dixon  says. 

"Human  exploration  of  space 
must  be  based  on  a biological  life- 
support  system.  It  is  now  accepted 
by  space  agencies  around  the  world 
— NASA,  the  European  Space 
Agency,  the  Canadian  Space  Agency 
— that  during  long-term  missions, 
such  as  the  construction  of  a lunar 
or  Mars  observatory,  the  needs  of 
the  crew  can  be  met  only  by  devel- 
oping self-sustaining,  renewable 
life-support  systems  based  on  plants 
and  micro-organisms.” 

Continued  on  page  8 


Prof.  Elizabeth  Boulding  wants  to  determine  if  evolution  can  rescue  a species  from  extinction. 
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Working  at  a Snail’s  Pace 


Zoologist  studies  marine  snails  to  answer  questions  about  evolution 


ZOOLOGY  PROFESSOR  Elizabeth 
Boulding  is  answering  some  big 
questions  about  evolution  with  the 
help  of  some  very  tiny  creatures. 

For  the  past  eight  years,  Boulding 
has  been  studying  marine  snails  na- 
tive to  Vancouver  Island’s  West 
Coast  to  determine  if  evolution 
could  rescue  a species  from  extinc- 
tion, even  when  that  species  is  small 
in  number  and  forced  to  adapt  rela- 
tively quickly. 

“We  wanted  to  investigate  factors 
that  determine  whether  a population 
will  adapt  to  change  in  the  environ- 
ment without  going  extinct,”  she 
says.  Boulding  chose  Littorina  subro- 
tundata  — snails  that  grow  to  be 
about  three  to  five  millimetres  in 
length  — because  they  live  in  a rocky 
and  wave-exposed  region  with  few 
predators  and  have  smooth,  thin 
shells.  She  wanted  to  see  if  the  snails 
would  develop  thicker  shells  to  resist 
predators  if  there  was  a sudden  “in- 
vasion.” 

But  fooling  with  Mother  Nature 
isn’t  easy.  Boulding  had  to  introduce 
a predator  and  convince  it  to  stick 
around  long  enough  to  test  her  the- 
ory, then  find  a way  to  make  sure  the 
snails  ventured  into  dangerous  terri- 
tory. 

“We  simulated  an  invasion  with 
purple  shore  crabs,”  says  Boulding. 
Five  times  the  size  of  the  snails,  the 
crabs  love  to  snack  on  thin-shelled 
creatures.  “If  the  snails  have  thicker 
shells,  it  makes  them  less  preferable 
prey,”  she  says.  “We  knew  the  snails 
would  need  to  almost  double  the 
thickness  of  their  shells.” 

Boulding  built  “crab  condos”  out 


of  cement  to  give  the  crabs  refuge, 
making  it  possible  for  them  to  live  in 
the  wave-swept  areas.  “It  took  a few 
tries  to  come  up  with  the  exact  living 
conditions  — very  cold  and  wet  — 
that  the  crabs  preferred.” 

She  encouraged  them  to  stay  by 
ensuring  their  next  meal  was  never 
far  away.  “These  are  lazy  crabs.  They 
won’t  leave  their  homes  for  long,  so 
they  only  want  to  move  about  two 
metres  from  their  condos.” 

Boulding  tethered  snails  to  fish- 
ing line  with  waterproof  epoxy  glue, 
making  sure  that  some  of  the  snails 
ended  up  right  near  the  crabs’  “front 
doors.” 

“We  tethered  them  at  different 
distances  so  we  could  make  com- 
parisons based  on  distance  from  the 
crab  condos,”  she  says. 

Every  May,  Boulding  makes  the 
trip  to  Vancouver  Island  to  release 
another  90  crabs  and  collects  the 
empty  snail  shells,  which  are  still  at- 
tached to  the  fishing  line.  “You  can 
take  one  look  at  the  shell  fragment 
and  tell  what  ate  it,”  she  says.  She 
brings  the  shells  back  to  her  Guelph 
laboratory,  where  they  are  carefully 
measured  and  studied. 

She  also  estimates  snail  migration 
between  species  that  have  adapted  to 
the  crabs  and  those  that  have  not  us- 
ing molecular  markers  called  micro- 
satellites.  The  microsatellites  involve 
using  DNA  as  biological  tags  on  the 
snails.  “High  migration  from  nearby 
populations  that  are  not  adapted  to 
crabs  will  prevent  the  snails  from  de- 
veloping thicker  shells,"  she  says. 

Based  on  her  research,  Boulding 
has  developed  a theoretical  model  to 


help  her  predict  whether  the  snails 
will  evolve  enough  to  survive.  This 
was  an  important  step  not  only  to 
her  research,  but  also  for  others  in 
her  field  because  the  model  can  be 
applied  to  any  species. 

“It  isn’t  just  for  snails.  Any  time 
there’s  an  invading  species,  you  can 
use  this  model  to  predict  the  effect 
on  a native  species.” 

The  model  tells  her  that  based  on 
the  findings  thus  far,  the  snails 
should  have  increased  their  shell 
thickness  enough  to  survive,  and 
more  important,  it  should  have  be- 
come a genetic  trait,  rather  than 
something  developed  in  just  one 
generation. 

Boulding  will  have  her  first  real 
chance  to  test  her  theory  and  model 
predictions  next  summer,  when  she 
should  have  a full  10  generations  of 
snails  to  study  and  make  compari- 
sons. 

“If  we’re  lucky,  we  get  two  gen- 
erations of  snails  a year,  and  you 
really  need  10  generations  to  see  re- 
sults.” 

Boulding,  who  joined  the 
University  of  Guelph  in  1993,  has 
published  some  of  her  findings  from 
this  project  in  academic  journals,  in- 
cluding Heredity,  Proceeding  of  the 
Royal  Society  B,  Marine  Biology  and 
the  Journal  of  Experimental  Marine 
Biology  and  Ecology. 

Her  research  is  funded  in  part  by 
a Premier’s  Research  Excellence 
Award  and  the  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council  of 
Canada. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


Three 
Receive 
New  CFI 
Support 

Guelph  hosts  national 
funding  announcement 


The  Canada  Foundation  for 
Innovation  (CFI)  came  to 
campus  Nov.  15  to  announce  it  will 
invest  $17.6  million  in  new  research 
projects  at  33  Canadian  universities. 

Three  U of  G professors  are 
among  the  92  faculty  who  will  re- 
ceive new  support  from  CFI’s  New 
Opportunities  Fund,  announced 
CFI  senior  vice-president  Carmen 
Charette  and  Guelph-Wellington 
MP  Brenda  Chamberlain. 

The  fund  is  intended  to  launch 
the  careers  of  new  and  talented  fac- 
ulty members,  help  universities  re- 
tain existing  researchers  and  attract 
high-calibre  talent.  It  covers  40  per 
cent  of  the  infrastructure  costs  of  a 
project,  with  remaining  funds  com- 
ing from  the  province  and  private- 
and  public-sector  partners^ 

Guelph’s  recipients,  who  re- 
ceived a total  of  more  than 
$550,000,  are  Prof.  Carolyn  Kerr, 
Clinical  Studies,  for  her  work  on  the 
pathophysiology  of  lung  diseases  in 
horses  and  cattle;  Prof.  Stephen 
Seah,  Microbiology,  for  his  study  on 
effective  strategies  to  fight  chlorin- 
ated pollutants  in  Ontario;  and 
Prof.  Jinzhong  Fu,  Zoology,  for  his 
research  on  loss  of  biodiversity. 

During  the  funding  announce- 
ment, the  CFI  also  recognized  13 
other  U of  G professors  who  have 
previously  received  some  $4  million 
from  CFI’s  New  Opportunities 
Fund.  Through  provincial  and  pri- 
vate matches,  that  $4  million  has 
grown  to  more  than  $10  million, 
said  president  Mordechai  Rozanski. 

“This  is  an  investment  in  our 
most  important  capital  — intellec- 
tual capital,”  he  said.  “This  vital  in- 
vestment in  Guelph’s  talented 
people  and  in  our  research  capacity 
will  help  us  transform  discovery 
into  benefit  for  our  society  and 
economy.  It  provides  vital  research 
infrastructure,  equipment  and  tech- 
nology that  will  help  our  faculty  ad- 
vance Guelph's  ambition  to  be 
Canada’s  innovation  leader  in  cre- 
ating, transmitting  and  applying 
knowledge.” 

In  total,  the  CFI  has  invested 
some  $23.5  million  in  U of  G 
Continued  on  page  4 
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***  CANVISION  OO 

OPTICAL 

666  Woolwich  Street, 
Guelph 

' 

Largest  selection  of 
Quality  & Designer  frames 
in  the  area:  Polo,  Gucci, 
Christian  Dior,  Safilo, 
Giorgio  Armani  & More! 

166-7676 

Guelph  Montessori  School 

A.M.I./A.M.S.  Certified  Teachers 
Established  Since  1978 


Visit  our  classrooms  and  see  why 
Guelph  Montessori  students  excel 

♦ Reading  and  Writing  before  Grade  One 
+Low  Student  / Teacher  Ratio 

♦ Strong  Academics  - Math , Geometry, 
Geography,  Botany , Culture  and  more 

♦ French,  Music,  Karate,  Swimming, 
Skating,  Gym  and  many  extras 

♦ For  children  2.5  years  to  Grade  Six 

Come  see  the  difference! 


NEW  LOCATION  - 151  Waterloo  Ave.  Guelph 


www3.5ympatico.ca/guelphmontessorischool/ 


519-836-3810 


• Personal,  Group  and  Business  Travel 

• Air,  Car,  Hotel.  Train,  Cruise  & Insurance 


• 24  Hour  Worldwide  Emergency  Help 

• Disney  College  of  Knowledge  Specialists 

* Holland  Travel  Professionals 

* Vacation  Installment  Plan 


iniEtfJIBE. 

Golding  Travel  Ltd. 

South  City  Centre 

304  STONE  ROAD  WEST  - GUELPH 

(519)  836-4940 


Paris  Semester  Winter  2003 

The  Paris  Semester  Committee  invites  applications  from 
interested  faculty  for  the  position  of  Coordinator,  Paris  Semester 
Program  for  winter  semester,  2003.  This  program  is  broadly 
based,  drawing  students  from  across  colleges,  and  integrates 
the  rich  resources  of  Paris  into  each  of  the  courses  offered. 

The  coordinator  supervises  all  academic  activities 
Duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  coordinator  include: 

• Organizing  the  content  of  the  semester 

• Recruiting,  interviewing  and  selecting  students 

• Making  travel  and  accommodation  arrangements 

• Supervising  the  semester  in  Paris 

• Teaching  at  least  two  of  the  courses  offered  during  the 
semesters 

• Arranging  for  sessional  instructors  in  Paris 

Interested  faculty  are  requested  to  contact 
by  Monday,  December  10 
Dr.  Jay  Lampert 

Chair,  Paris  Semester  Committee 
Ext.  3220  (Philosophy  Department) 
jlampert@uoguelph.ca 


OWARD 


2010 


Committee  Identifies  Issues  Related  to  Younger  Students 


Because  the  majority  of 
Ontario  high  school  students 
entering  their  first  year  of  university 
have  traditionally  been  19  years  old, 
with  the  rest  being  18,  institutions 
have  developed  and  implemented 
policies  to  accommodate,  integrate 
and  welcome  these  students  as 
adults  into  the  post-secondary 
environment. 

Now,  however,  as  a result  of  the 
Ontario  government’s  reforms  to 
the  secondary  school  curriculum 
taking  effect  in  2003,  almost  all  in- 
coming university  students  will  be 
under  1 9,  and  some  will  be  under  1 8 
and  considered  “minors”  under  the 
law. 

Brenda  Whiteside,  associate 
vice-president  (student  affairs), 
says  the  law  treats  minors  differ- 
ently than  young  adults  with  re- 
spect to  such  issues  as  contracts, 
accommodation,  alcohol  and  the 
duty  of  care  owed  to  minors.  Be- 
cause of  that,  universities  are  being 
asked  to  consider  how  they  will  deal 
with  these  younger  students. 

At  U of  G,  this  issue  is  being 
taken  very  seriously,  says  White- 
side.  “In  Student  Affairs,  we  see  the 
matter  as  broader  than  us  having 
younger  students,  although  this  is 
certainly  part  of  it.  To  try  to  antici- 
pate some  of  the  challenges  ahead, 
we  pulled  together  a committee  in 
2000  to  identify  areas  we  need  to  fo- 
cus on  as  we  plan  for  the  next  dec- 
ade.” 

Among  the  issues  the  committee 
is  probing  are: 

• Confidentiality  regarding  aca- 
demic records  and  judicial  matters 


for  students  under  18.  “The  legal 
issues,  coupled  with  the  increasing 
desire  of  parents  to  be  involved  in 
their  sons’  and  daughters’ 
education,  presents  us  with  some 
challenges  around  dissemination 
of  information,”  says  Whiteside. 
She  adds  that  the  University  has 
been  obtaining  legal  advice  on 
what  it  can  and  cannot  release. 
“Our  position  will  be  that  these 
students  are  being  admitted  to 
university  and  will  be  asked  to 
undertake  their  studies  and  to 
make  life  decisions  on  their  own  as 
adults.  Our  records  policy  will 
continue  to  protect  the  confi- 
dentiality of  the  student.  But  we  are 
preparing  guidelines  to  be  followed 
in  the  event  this  position  is 
challenged.” 

• The  programming  of  social 
events  that  don’t  involve  alcohol, 
in  order  to  accommodate  students 
under  19.  This  issue  is  being 
discussed  in  residences  and  also  as 
part  of  the  student  space  planning 
that  is  now  under  way  on  campus. 

• Changes  in  curriculum.  The 
University’s  associate  vice-presi- 
dent (academic)  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Upper  Grand  District 
School  Board  are  meeting  to 
discuss  what  the  changes  are  and 
what  impact  they  may  have  on  the 
University’s  curriculum,  as  well  as 
expectations  around  grading  and 
feedback.  “Academic  support  pro- 
grams such  as  supported  learning 
groups  and  learning  and  writing 
support  are  being  reviewed  in 
preparation  for  a possible  increase 


in  demand  for  these  services,”  says 
Whiteside. 

• The  use  of  learning  resources  and 
technology.  Students  increasingly 
use  the  Internet  for  service  pro- 
vision, she  says.  The  committee  is 
reviewing  ways  the  University  can 
use  the  Internet  more  effectively  to 
provide  service,  as  well  as  identify 
services  that  will  have  to  be  provided 
individually. 

• Service  24  hours  a day,  seven  days  a 
week.  What  are  the  student  and 
parent  expectations?  "This  genera- 
tion is  more  likely  to  want 
information  and  services  immedi- 
ately,” says  Whiteside.  "WeTe  trying 
to  determine  how  best  to  provide 
some  of  these  services  in  a 24/7 
format.  The  use  of  student  portals 
will  be  highly  effective  in  providing 
information  to  students.  The  Web 
Advisory  Committee  is  currently 
reviewing  this  exciting  opportu- 
nity.” 

Whiteside’s  committee  has  iden- 
tified a number  of  issues  and  re- 
ferred them  to  the  appropriate  units 
for  action.  The  process  is  ongoing, 
and  new  items  are  brought  forward 
as  identified. 

“Each  year,  as  the  cohort  pro- 
ceeds through  the  new  curriculum, 
we  get  a better  sense  of  what  the  is- 
sues might  be,”  she  says.  “Although 
these  changes  present  a challenge  for 
us,  they  are  not  insurmountable.  We 
have  colleagues  in  other  provinces 
who  have  identified  some  of  the  is- 
sues for  us,  and  a number  of  the  ge- 
neric issues  are  being  examined 
jointly  by  colleagues  in  Ontario.” 


ETVIO  RT  A M 


Harvey  Caldwell 

Harvey  Caldwell,  a faculty  member 
in  the  Department  of  Rural  Exten- 
sion Studies  from  1952  to  1982, 
died  Nov.  14  in  Guelph.  A 1951 
graduate  of  OAC,  Prof.  Caldwell 
received  an  M.Sc.Ed.  from  Cornell 
University  and  a PhD  from  the 
University  of  Oregon.  He  was 
director  of  OAC’s  diploma  in  agri- 
culture program  from  1959  to  1969 
and  chair  of  the  then  Department 
of  Extension  Education  from  1961 
to  1971.  Predeceased  by  his  wife, 
Mary,  he  is  survived  by  his  children, 
Forrest  and  Mary-Margaret,  and 
two  grandsons.  A tree  will  be 
planted  in  his  memory  next 
September  in  the  Wall  Custance 
Memorial  Forest. 


Donald  Masters 

University  professor  emeritus  Don- 
ald Masters,  a faculty  member  in 
the  Department  of  History  from 
1966  to  1974,  died  Nov.  14  in 
Guelph  at  the  age  of  93.  An  MA 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  PhD  graduate  of 
Oxford  University,  he  taught  at 
Queen’s  University,  United  College 
in  Winnipeg  and  Bishop’s  Univer- 
sity before  joining  U of  G. 
Renowned  for  his  work  on  the  eco- 
nomic, social  and  religious  history 
of  Canada,  he  was  named  a Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  in 
1953.  Prof.  Masters  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Marjorie;  his  children, 
Margaret,  Jane,  Mary  Ann,  Lois  and 
Charlie;  and  nine  grandchildren. 


Richard  Protz 

University  professor  emeritus 
Richard  Protz,  a faculty  member  in 
the  Department  of  Land  Resource 
Science  from  1966  to  1999,  died 
Nov.  17  at  the  age  of  67.  A BSA  and 
MSA  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan  and  PhD  graduate  of 
Iowa  State  University,  he  focused 
his  research  and  teaching  in  the 
areas  of  soil  genesis,  classification 
and  tropical  land  and  water  use.  He 
also  helped  create  the  Image  Analy- 
sis Remote  Sensing  and  GIS  Labora- 
tory to  collect  and  analyse  digital 
data  on  land  and  soils.  Prof.  Protz  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Olga;  eight 
children:  Maria,  Teresa,  Diana, 
Michael,  Stephen,  Katherine  and 
Alexandra;  and  two  grandchildren. 
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CANDIDATES  FOR 
ASSOCIATE  VP  TO 
GIVE  PUBLIC  TALKS 

Two  candidates  have  been 
selected  as  finalists  for  the 
position  of  associate  vice- 
president  (research)  and 
will  give  public  presenta- 
tions in  December,  Philip 
Hicks,  Canada’s  science  and 
technology  representative 
in  Japan,  currently  serves  at 
the  Embassy  of  Canada’s 
Investment,  Technology 
and  Science  Section 
Tokyo.  Mark  Whitmore,  a 
professor  in  the  Department  of 
Physics  and  Physical  Oceanogra- 
phy at  Memorial  University,  is  rec- 
ognized for  his  work  on  soft  con- 
densed matter  physics.  The  public 
presentations  will  be  held  Dec.  7 at 
9:10  a.m.  for  Hicks  and  Dec.  17  at 
11*10  a.m.  for  Whitmore,  both  in 
Room  113  of  the  MacNaughton 
Building.  Writen  comments  on  the 
candidates  are  invited  and  should 
be  submitted  to  search  committee 
chair  Prof.  Alan  Wildeman,  vice- 
president  (research). 


FLU  VACCINE  CLINIC  SET 

The  Wellington-Dufferin-  Guelph 
Health  Unit  will  hold  a public  flu 
vaccine  clinic  Dec.  6 from  5 to  9 
p.m.  in  Student  Health  Services  in 
the  Powell  Building.  The  only  peo 
pie  who  should  not  be  vaccinated 
are  those  who  are  allergic  to  eggs, 
those  already  suffering  from  the 
flu,  people  with  Guillain-Barre 
Syndrome  and  children  under  six 
months  of  age. 


DISTANCE  ED  CALENDAR  WINS 
INTERNATIONAL  AWARD 

The  Learning  Resources  Network 
(LERN),  a leading  international 
association  for  lifelong  learning, 
recently  recognized  U of  G’s  open 
learning  calendar  with  an  award  for 
best  catalogue.  Guelph’s  entry  was 
selected  from  a field  of  50  interna- 
tional nominations.  The  award  was 
based  on  the  following  criteria: 
originality,  innovation,  appropri- 
ateness as  a model  for  other  pro- 
grams, replicability  and  measur- 
able outcomes.  The  award  will  be 
presented  at  LERN’s  annual  con- 
ference Nov.  29  in  San  Francisco. 


SCADDINGTOSERVEAS 
ACTING  TSS  DIRECTOR 

Prof.  Steve  Scadding,  Zoology,  will 
become  acting  director  of  Teaching 
Support  Services  Jan.  1 for  one  year 
while  Prof.  Julia  Christensen 
Hughes  is  on  a research  study  leave. 


ALEXANDER  MEDAL  HONOURS 
CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  U OF  G 

The  University  is  calling  for  nomi- 
nees for  its  annual  Lincoln  Alexan- 
der Medal  of  Distinguished  Service. 
The  award  honours  an  individual 
who  has  played  a pivotal  role  in  the 
functioning  of  U of  G and  has 
influenced  the  quality  of  academic 
life  on  campus.  Current  faculty, 
staff  and  students  are  not  eligible. 
Nominations  can  be  made  by  any 
member  of  the  University  commu- 
nity and  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  Office  by  Dec.  3 1 . For  nomi- 
nation information,  call  Mollie 
McDuffe-Wright  at  Ext.  6760. 


U of  G Part  of  New  Climate 
Change  Research  Network 


O P 


Researchers  to  look  at  adaptation  options  for  agricultural  sector 


Keeping  an  eye  on  the  climate,  with  protective  sunglasses  firmly  in  place,  are,  from  left,  graduate  student  Ellen 
Klupfel  and  Profs.  Ellen  Wall  and  Barry  Smit.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


WINTER  PARKAS  are  only  just 
beginning  to  emerge  from 
storage  closets  across  southern 
Ontario  because  we’ve  enjoyed  a 
welcome  relief  from  last  year’s  early 
— and  bitterly  long  — winter.  But 
this  variation  in  temperature  is  par 
for  the  course,  say  U of  G researchers 
who  have  just  been  granted  major 
support  to  host  a node  of  a new 
national  climate  change  research 
network. 

Profs.  Ellen  Wall,  Environmental 
Sciences,  and  Barry  Smit,  Geogra- 
phy, are  collaborating  with  other 
Guelph  researchers  to  oversee  the 
creation  of  the  agricultural  node  of 
the  Canadian  Climate  Impacts  and 
Adaptation  Research  Network 
(C-CIARN).  The  network  is  charged 
with  promoting  information  ex- 
change and  facilitating  research  on 
climate  change  adaptation  in  Can- 
ada. The  initiative  includes  six  re- 
gional research  nodes  and  seven 
sectoral  nodes  across  Canada.  After 
an  intense  competition  with  other 
Canadian  institutions,  U of  G was  se- 
lected to  host  the  agricultural  node 
office,  which  Wall  co-ordinates. 

She  and  Smit  say  Canada’s  agri- 
food sector  is  vulnerable  to  risks  as- 
sociated with  variations  in  climate 
change.  Programs,  management 
strategies  and  technological  innova- 
tions are  needed  to  respond  and 
adapt  to  these  issues,  they  say. 

“U  of  G’s  C-CIARN  node  will 
look  at  the  issue  of  climate  change  as 
it  relates  to  agriculture  and  encour- 
ages adaptation  research  so  that 
we’re  not  so  vulnerable,”  Wall  says. 

A call  for  proposals  to  establish 
the  C-CLARN  node  offices  was  sent 
out  to  various  research  institutions 
in  the  spring.  The  competition  was 
part  of  an  effort  by  the  Canadian 
government  to  encourage  activities 
that  will  help  this  country  meet  its 
climate  change  commitments  under 
the  United  Nations  Climate  Change 


Convention.  This  includes  finding 
ways  to  increase  knowledge  of  cli- 
mate change  effects  and  identifying 
appropriate  adaptation  measures. 

U of  G’s  strength  in  agricultural 
research  and  expertise  on  climate 
change  made  it  a leading  contender, 
and  a workshop  delivered  in  March 
2001  solidified  its  chances.  The 
workshop  brought  together  a wide 
cross-section  of  expertise  in  agricul- 
ture and  climate  change,  something 
Smit  and  Wall  see  as  an  exceptional 
strength. 

The  goal  of  C-CIARN  is  to  co- 

“The  network  will  help 
develop  and  provide 
Canadians  with  credible 
information  about  their 
country’s  vulnerabilities 
to  climate  change,  the 
effects  of  future  climate 
change  and  variability, 
and  adaptation  options ” 


ordinate  research  and  knowledge 
about  climate  change  and  adaptation 
measures  among  Canadian  research- 
ers, government  and  stakeholders. 
Ultimately,  the  network  will  help  de- 
velop and  provide  Canadians  with 
credible  information  about  their 
country’s  vulnerabilities  to  climate 
change,  the  effects  of  future  climate 
change  and  variability,  and  adapta- 
tion options. 

To  accomplish  this  at  Guelph,  a 
searchable  database  for  biblio- 
graphic material  and  reports  on  both 
current  and  completed  research 
projects  is  being  established.  Rural 
studies  PhD  student  Ellen  Klupfel  is 
developing  the  database  and  Web 
site.  In  addition,  a list  of  all  agencies 


and  organizations  in  Canada  that 
might  be  interested  in  C-CIARN- 
Agriculture  is  being  compiled.  The 
new  Web  site  will  highlight  news  and 
coming  events  and  will  provide 
forum  for  discussion  among  those 
interested  in  key  questions  sur- 
rounding agricultural  adaptation  to 
climate  change. 

Smit,  who  chairs  the  steering 
committee,  says  one  of  the  major 
challenges  is  trying  to  get  producer 
organizations  and  the  public  to  see 
climate  change  as  an  immediate  issue 
as  well  as  a long-term  problem  and  to 
connect  climate  change  issues  with 
the  challenges  of  agriculture. 

“Climate  change  is  often  thought 
of  as  only  global  warming,  referring 
to  long-term  changes  in  average 
temperature”  says  Smit.  “But  climate 
change  is  also  the  frequency  and  se 
verity  of  droughts,  and  these  have 
immediate  and  serious  conse- 
quences for  producers,  the  agri-food 
sector  and  safety  net  programs.  Al- 
though the  gradual  changes  in  cli- 
mate may  be  difficult  to  identify, 
sharing  information  on  adaptation 
strategies  to  deal  with  drought  makes 
a lot  of  sense.” 

Wall  expects  to  have  the  Web  site 
and  database  available  by  March 
2002.  The  project  will  run  for  five 
years,  with  a review  slated  for  the 
three-year  mark. 

The  steering  committee  for  the 
Guelph  C-CLARN  agriculture  office 
also  includes  Profs.  Terry  Gillespie, 
Land  Resource  Science;  Michael 
Moss,  Environmental  Sciences;  Al- 
fons  Weersink,  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics and  Business;  Tony  Hunt, 
Plant  Agriculture;  and  Oswald 
Zachariah  of  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Affairs. 

This  project  is  funded  through 
Natural  Resources  Canada. 

BY  MARIANNE  CLARK 
SPARK  PROGRAM 
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MINISTER  NAMED  CANON 

Rev.  Lucy  Reid,  U of  G's  campus 
ecumenical  minister  since  1991, 
was  one  of  five  new  canons  named 
by  the  Anglican  diocese  of  Niagara 
this  month.  This  is  an  honorary 
position,  dating  back  to  the  days 
when  the  dean  and  chapter  of  can- 
ons of  a cathedral  used  to  order  the 
affairs  of  the  cathedral.  Today,  the 
appointment  is  made  to  recognize 
the  ministry  of  a priest  in  the  dio- 
cese. Reid’s  honour  recognizes  the 
non -traditional  ministry  she  main- 
tains at  a university  campus.  She 
will  be  installed  Dec.  6 in  Hamilton. 


CBIE  LAUDS  LONG  SERVICE 

At  its  annual  meeting  in  Banff  this 
month,  the  Canadian  Bureau  for 
International  Education  presented 
its  Distinguished  Service  Award  to 
Prof.  Jim  Shute,  director  of  the  Cen- 
tre for  International  Programs 
(CIP),  for  his  longtime  service  to 
international  education  in  Canada. 
Shute  also  participated  in  a confer- 
ence panel  discussion  on  “Trends 
and  Outlooks  in  International  Edu- 
cation.” Also  attending  the  confer- 
ence from  CIP  were  study-abroad 
manager  Lynne  Mitchell, 
education-abroad  adviser  Rebecca 
Stranberg  and  international  student 
adviser  Benny  Quay. 

EMPLOYEES  RECOGNIZED 

U of  G employees  who  have  com- 
pleted 25  years  of  service  were  hon- 
oured at  a recognition  luncheon 
Nov.  19.  They  are:  Robert  Atkinson, 
Richard  Barham,  Dorothy  Billings, 
David  Bruce,  George  Bubenik,  Dina 
Carter,  Keith  Cassidy,  Nelson  Cole, 
Susan  Craig,  Robin  Davidson- 
Arnott,  Ken  Fisher,  Terry  Graham, 
William  Harris,  Barbara  Jefferson, 
Carol  Ann  Jones,  Janet  Kaufman, 
Karen  Korabik,  Reid  Kreutzwiser, 
Debbie  Kron,  Karen  Lee,  Norman 
Lindsay,  George  Loney,  Alex  Mag- 
yar, Susan  Mannhardt,  Wayne 
Marsh,  Rosemarie  McHugh,  San- 
dra McIntyre,  Pearl  Milne,  Carl 
Mohan,  Donna  Motayne,  Michael 
Moss,  Bill  Nickling,  Gary  Partlow, 
Kent  Percival,  Brian  Pettigrew, 
Peter  Physick-Sheard,  John  Pres- 
cott, Dominico  Ranalli,  Donna  Sar- 
tori,  Kenda  Semple,  Evelyn  Shields, 
Radhey  Singh,  Barry  Smit,  Angelo 
Sponga,  Brian  Steed,  Ken  Stout, 
Gord  Surgeoner,  Linda  Trouten- 
Radford,  Cathy  Tutton,  Alan  Wat- 
son. Linda  Wood  and  Julie  Yager. 


MICROBIOLOGISTS  HONOURED 

Prof.  Terry  Beveridge,  Microbiol- 
ogy, received  the  Culling  Medal  for 
his  work  on  the  Gram  stain  at  the 
American  National  Society  of  His- 
totechnology  Conference  in  Sep- 
tember. Microbiology  PhD  student 
Linda  McKerral  is  the  2001  recipi- 
ent of  the  Pharmacia  Microbiology 
Graduate  Award  and  won  a gradu- 
ate student  award  from  the  Cana- 
dian Society  of  Microbiologists. 


POSTER  WINS  KUDOS 

Sonya  Bells,  a fourth-year  biophys- 
ics co-op  student,  won  the  prize  for 
best  poster  at  the  Canadian  Under- 
graduate Physics  Conference  held 
this  month  in  Winnipeg. 
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Merger  follows  months  of  work  by  UGSA 


CFI  Recipients  Honoured 

Continued  from  page  1 


Staff  Association 
Joins  United 
Steelworkers 


All  U of  G faculty  who  have  received  awards  from  the  Canada  Foundation  for  Innovation’s  New  Opportunities 
Fund  were  honoured  at  the  Nov.  15  announcement  event.  In  front,  from  left,  are  Profs.  Julang  Li,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science;  Krassimir  Yankulov,  Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics;  John  Lauzon,  Land  Resource  Science; 
France-lsabelle  Auzanneau,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry;  and  Jeff  Caswell,  Pathobiology.  At  back  are  Profs. 
Jinzhong  Fu,  Zoology;  Jon  Warland,  Land  Resource  Science;  Stephen  Seah,  Microbiology;  vice-president 
(research)  Alan  Wildeman;  CFI  senior  vice-president  Carmen  Charette;  Guelph-Wellington  MP  Brenda 
Chamberlain;  president  Mordechai  Rozanski;  and  Profs.  Marcel  Schlaf,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry;  Richard 
Heck,  Land  Resource  Science;  and  Stephen  Miller,  Animal  and  Poultry  Science.  Absent  are  Profs.  Barbara 
Mable,  Botany;  Carolyn  Kerr,  Clinical  Studies;  Medhat  Moussa,  Engineering;  Dorothee  Bienzle,  Pathobiology; 
and  William  Deen,  Plant  Agriculture.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


The  U of  G Staff  Association 
— an  independent  union  since 
1974  — has  voted  overwhelmingly 
in  support  of  joining  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America. 

Almost  95  per  cent  of  the  nearly 
500  staff  members  taking  part  in  the 
Nov.  22  vote  approved  the  merger. 
The  staff  association,  which  has 
about  800  members,  represents 
clerical,  secretarial  and  technical 
employees  on  the  main  U of  G cam- 
pus. 

UGSA  president  Marg  Carter 
says  she’s  very  pleased  with  and  ex- 
cited about  the  vote’s  results.  “It 
was  a strong  show  of  support  from 
our  membership,”  she  says,  adding 
that  she  hopes  the  vote  will  actually 
strengthen  the  unit’s  relationship 
with  the  University  administration 
because  staff  will  now  feel  more  em- 
powered. 

Brendan  Soye,  U of  G’s  manager 
of  employee  relations,  says  the  Uni- 
versity has  had  a long  and  positive 
relationship  with  the  Staff  Associa- 
tion and  he  expects  this  positive  re- 


lationship to  continue  with  the 
Steelworkers. 

“I  have  already  been  introduced 
to  the  Steelworkers’  business  agent 
and  look  forward  to  working  with 
him  and  other  members  of  the  execu- 
tive,” he  says. 

Kim  Taylor,  UGSA’s  recording 
secretary  and  chair  of  the  committee 
that  worked  on  the  merger,  said  staff 
members  chose  to  join  the  Steelwork- 
ers partly  because  of  that  union’s 
“immense  resources,”  including  re- 
search, legal  and  pension  expertise. 
Another  factor  for  choosing  the 
Steelworkers  was  the  union’s  history 
and  association  with  the  University 
of  Toronto.  Close  to  5,000  clerical, 
technical  and  some  professional  staff 
at  Toronto  joined  the  Steelworkers  in 
1998. 

The  Guelph  merger  follows 
months  of  work  by  the  Staff  Associa- 
tion. Taylor  says  efforts  began  last 
June  when  the  association  contacted 
four  major  unions  to  see  what  they 
could  offer  UGSA  members. 

BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 


research  through  its  various  pro- 
grams. Through  matching  funds, 
that  amount  has  increased  almost 
three-fold  to  more  than  $61  million. 

Charette  said  the  CFI  considers 
the  funding  a “strategic  investment 
in  the  ability  of  our  universities  to  at- 
tract and  retain  the  best  researchers 
in  Canada.  These  researchers  will 
have  access  to  the  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities they  need  to  undertake 
leading-edge  research  and  to  train 
young  Canadians  for  the 
knowledge-based  economy.” 

Of  the  national  $ 17.6-million  in- 
vestment, $13.8  million  is  coming 
from  the  New  Opportunities  Fund 
and  $3.8  million  is  from  the  Infra- 
structure Operating  Fund,  a new 
program  that  helps  universities  with 
operating  and  maintenance  costs  as- 
sociated with  new  infrastructure 
projects  supported  by  the  CFI. 

Chamberlain,  who  was  attending 
the  Nov.  15  announcement  on  be- 
half of  Industry  Minister  Brian 
Tobin,  added  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment considers  the  funding  “the 
kind  of  help  we  need  to  keep  our  best 


and  brightest  here  at  home.  By  in- 
vesting in  the  activities  of 
organizations  such  as  the  CFI,  the 
government  of  Canada  is  fully  en- 
gaged in  making  Canada  one  of  the 
most  innovative  countries  in  the 
world  by  2010.” 

Prof.  Alan  Wildeman,  vice- 
president  (research),  who  served  as 
master  of  ceremonies  for  the  an- 
nouncement event,  noted  that  the 
CFI  has  indeed  “had  a major  impact 
on  our  ability  to  attract  and  retain 
faculty.” 

The  three  newly  funded  Guelph 
projects  are  all  headed  by  faculty 
who  have  joined  the  University  in 
the  last  two  years.  Kerr,  who  arrived 
in  1999,  received  $204,206  to  do  in- 
novative and  competitive  research  in 
the  pathophysiology  of  lung  diseases 
in  horses  and  cattle.  She  will  create  a 
state-of-the-art  veterinary  respira- 
tory facility  in  OVC,  focusing  on  the 
mechanisms  of  lung  dysfunction  in 
horses  and  cattle,  using  novel  imag- 
ing and  cellular  research  techniques. 

Seah,  who  joined  U of  G in  2000, 
received  $175,468  to  develop  effec- 


tive strategies  to  fight  chlorinated 
pollutants  in  Ontario.  He  will  study 
the  remediation  of  aromatic  pollut- 
ants, waste  management  and  the 
control  of  microbial  diseases  to  de- 
velop strategies  to  reduce  bioreme- 
diate polychlorinated  biphenyls 
(PCBs),  one  of  the  most  abundant 
and  widespread  chlorinated  pollut- 
ants in  Ontario. 

Fu,  who  also  arrived  at  Guelph  in 
2000,  was  awarded  $173,693  to  study 
the  loss  of  biodiversity  from  a his- 
torical and  molecular  perspective. 
He  hopes  to  understand  how  biodi- 
versity was  generated  and  how  to  sci- 
entifically assess  it. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 
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Book  Explores  Relationship 
of  Biblical  Religion,  Family 

Philosopher  analysed  hundreds  of  key  Biblical  texts  that  refer  to  the  family 


Thompson  Play 
Will  Be  Reborn 
as  Feature  Film 

Perfect  Pie  to  debut  next  year  on  film  festival  circuit 


IT  TAKES  GUTS  to  take  issue  with 
“family  values.”  But  Prof.  Jay 
Newman,  Philosophy,  has  risen  to 
the  challenge  with  a new  book  that 
looks  at  the  relationship  between 
Biblical  religion  and  the  family  as 
institutions. 

“Many  religious  people  talk 
about  ‘family  values’  and  how  we 
have  to  go  back  to  what  the  Bible 
says,”  Newman  says.  “When  I go 
back  to  the  Bible,  I find  its  relation  to 
the  family  is  complicated  and  often  a 
source  of  conflict.” 

Newman  has  long  been  interested 
in  problems  of  religious  hatred,  con- 
flict, intolerance  and  prejudice,  as 
well  as  the  idea  that  religion  is  inher- 
ently competitive. 

The  concept  for  his  most  recent 
book,  Biblical  Religion  and  Family 
Values:  A Problem  in  the  Philosophy 
of  Culture,  arose  from  his  research 
for  an  earlier  book  about  religion 
versus  television. 

“I  was  struck  by  the  family  values 
rhetoric  ...  by  the  correlation  be- 
tween the  decline  of  family  values 
and  family  life  and  the  decline  of  re- 
ligion in  North  America.” 

He  believed  a detailed  study  of 
the  subject  was  warranted  because, 
despite  the  volume  of  debate  in  the 
media  over  family  values  and  relig- 
ion, the  deeper  philosophical  issues 
underpinning  it  have  received 
“sparse  attention.” 

So  Newman  turned  to  the  Bible 
and  to  the  writings  of  Jewish  and 
Christian  thinkers  on  the  matter.  He 
analysed  hundreds  of  key  Biblical 
texts  that  refer  to  the  family.  He  ex- 
plored the  “cultures”  of  religion  and 
family  from  a primarily  philosophi- 
cal standpoint,  although  his  work  is 
also  informed  by  theology,  sociol- 
ogy, anthropology,  social  history  and 
Biblical  studies  scholarship. 

“After  surveying  the  vast  canon  of 
Biblical  texts  on  the  subject  of  the 
family,  I was  able  to  conclude  that 
the  relationship  between  Biblical  re- 
ligion — Judaism  and  Christianity 
— and  the  family  was  exceedingly 
complex.  But  they  are  not  natural  al- 
lies.” 


Instead,  religion  and  the  family 
are,  to  some  extent,  competitors. 
“They  vie  for  influence  on  a child’s 
upbringing,”  Newman  says.  “There 
are  areas  of  tension.” 

The  tension  is  clear  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  which  repeatedly  focuses  on 
conflict  between  commitment  to 
God  and  to  one’s  own  family  unit. 

“It  was  hard  for  the  family  to  suc- 
ceed,” says  Newman.  Adam  was  pit- 
ted against  Eve,  Cain  against  Abel 
and  Noah  against  Ham. 

Genesis  is  a series  of  stories  de- 
scribing “the  frailty  of  the  family  in- 
stitution — the  concern  that  the 
family  unit  will  siphon  off  the  enthu- 
siasm that  people  have  for  religion, 
for  larger  social  units,  for  God.  There 
is  rivalry  between  the  family  and 
God.” 

In  the  New  Testament,  Newman 
says,  Jesus  and  St.  Paul  “devalue  the 
conjugal  family  in  crucial  ways.  They 
express  certain  disdain  for  the  kind 
of  family  life  people  on  the  religious 
right  have  defined.” 

Early  Christians  believed  that 
people  who  pursued  family  life  were 
parting  from  an  authentic  commit- 
ment to  Jesus  and  God,  he  says. 

In  Matthew  10:37,  for  example, 
Jesus  says:  “He  that  loveth  father  or 


mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy 
of  me:  and  he  that  loveth  son  or 
daughter  more  than  me  is  not  wor- 
thy of  me.” 

Newman  concludes  that  “the  di- 
vided loyalties  that  arise  between 
commitment  to  religion  and  to  fam- 
ily help  prevent  individuals  from  be- 
coming overly  devoted  to  one  or  the 
other.  Parents  and  religious  leaders 
share  influence  over  the  individual. 
They  sometimes  work  together.  In- 
dividuality is  made  possible  by  these 
divided  loyalties.” 

But  conflict  between  Biblical  re- 
ligion and  the  family  are  “obscured 
by  most  of  the  people  who  nowadays 
use  family  values  as  a way  of  promot- 
ing their  agenda,”  he  says.  “What 
seems  to  many  people  to  be  simple  is 
really  amazingly  complex.” 

Newman  has  been  a faculty 
member  at  Guelph  for  30  years.  He  is 
a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Can- 
ada and  past  president  of  the  Cana- 
dian Theological  Society. 

Biblical  Religion  and  Family  Val- 
ues: A Problem  in  the  Philosophy  of 
Culture,  which  is  dedicated  to  his  late 
mother,  Kitty  Newman,  is  his  10th 
book. 


TWO  YEARS  AFTER  COMING  to  life 
on  the  stage,  Prof.  Judith 
Thompson’s  play  Perfect  Pie  is  in 
gestation  for  its  rebirth  on  the 
screen. 

Toronto-based  production  com- 
pany Rhombus  Media  commis- 
sioned Thompson  to  write  the 
screenplay  for  the  full-length  feature 
film,  set  to  debut  next  year  on  the 
film  festival  circuit,  probably  either 
at  Toronto  or  Cannes.  Rhombus  is 
known  for  acclaimed  films  such  as 
The  Red  Violin  and  Thirty-two  Short 
Films  About  Glenn  Gould  and  the 
television  series  Yo-Yo  Ma:  Inspired 
by  Bach. 

The  $3-million  movie  of  Perfect 
Pie,  directed  by  Barbara  Willis 
Sweete  and  starring  Barbara 
Williams  and  Wendy  Crewson,  was 
filmed  at  a location  north  of  George- 
town this  fall. 

“It’s  crazy  to  walk  into  the  pro- 
duction office  and  see  200  people 
working  on  my  play,”  says  Thomp- 
son, a drama  professor  in  the  School 
of  Literatures  and  Performance 
Studies  in  English  since  1992.  “The 
same  kind  of  thing  happens  with 
theatre,  but  on  a much  smaller 
scale.” 

And  writing  a screenplay  is  com- 
pletely different  from  writing  for  the 
theatre,  she  notes. 

In  the  filmmaking  hierarchy,  a 
writer  asserting  herself  is  “the 
equivalent  of  the  drywaller  saying: 
‘I’m  the  architect,’”  she  says  wryly. 
“In  the  theatre,  I am  the  architect 
and  the  only  one.” 

Thompson  says  she  much  prefers 
writing  for  the  stage.  “You  have  to 
answer  to  too  many  people  when 
writing  for  film.  They  tell  you  what 
makes  sense,  what  doesn’t,  what  they 
think  the  characters  would  say  or  do. 
But  they  don’t  know  much  about 
characters.” 

A two-time  Governor  General's 
Literary  Award  winner,  Thompson 
says  she’s  grateful  for  her  faculty  po- 
sition at  Guelph  because  it  allows  her 


to  pursue  work  she  thinks  is  impor- 
tant and  to  stick  to  her  principles 
without  bowing  to  financial  pres- 
sures. 

“Being  employed  here  has  given 
me  the  strength  to  have  conviction 
about  the  work  and  not  care  if  I’m 
thrown  off  a project.  It  gives  me  the 
strength  financially  and  psychologi- 
cally to  say.  ‘No,  this  is  my  play  and 
you’re  not  going  to  exploit  it.'  I 
don’t  have  to  accept  a lot  of  stupid 
screen-writing  projects  instead  of 
what’s  important  to  me." 

Perfect  Pie  is  Thompson’s  sixth 
play.  It’s  a story  about  the  reunion  of 
two  long-estranged  women,  Fran- 
cesca and  Patsy,  who  shared  a deep 
friendship  and  deep  wounding  in 
their  youth.  It’s  also  about  how  peo- 
ple grow  and  change  when  they 
choose  to  stay  close  to  their  roots  or 
leave  to  experience  the  wider  world. 

“It’s  a story  that  women  — espe- 
cially middle-aged  women  — can 
connect  with,  whether  they’ve 
walked  a distance  from  the  past  or 
stayed,”  says  Thompson.  “It’s  when 
you  meet  with  a person  you’ve 
grown  up  with  and  bonded  with  in  a 
sense,  yet  you  are  completely  differ- 
ent people.  Francesca  comes  back, 
and  they  travel  back  together  to  their 
suicide  bid  on  the  train  tracks.” 

The  play,  which  premiered  at  the 
Tarragon  Theatre  in  Toronto  in 
early  2000,  germinated  from  a story 
Thompson  heard  about  two  14- 
year-olds  who  committed  suicide. 
They  were  holding  hands  when 
struck  by  a train. 

Perfect  Pie  is  not  her  first  foray 
into  writing  for  film.  Her  first  fea- 
ture film  screenplay  was  Lost  and 
Delirious,  a movie  loosely  based  on 
the  Susan  Swan  novel  The  Wives  of 
Bath.  Lost  and  Delirious  has  now 
been  sold  to  almost  every  country  in 
the  world. 

On  the  theatre  front,  Thomp- 
son’s latest  play,  Habitat,  premiered 
in  Toronto’s  800-seat  St.  Lawrence 
Centre  this  fall.  The  story  of  a 
wealthy  neighbourhood’s  efforts  to 
stop  a group  home  from  opening  in 
its  midst  had  a “successful  run.”  She 
is  now  preparing  Habitat  for  publi- 
cation. 

And,  not  surprisingly,  Thomp- 
son is  thinking  about  a new  play.  It’s 
too  early  to  talk  about  the  concept, 
she  says,  but  it’s  connected  to  music. 
“It’s  like  a pregnancy,”  she  says  of 
the  creative  process.  “It  needs  to  be 
nurtured.” 
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Campus  Safety  Measures  Under  Way 


Speed  bumps,  reduced  speed  limit  planned  for  South  and  East  Ring  roads 


SEVERAL  INITIATIVES  to  reduce 
the  speed  of  traffic  on  campus 
and  to  enhance  pedestrian  safety  will 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  fall 
semester,  says  Chris  Pickard, 
director  of  planning,  engineering 
and  construction. 

The  initiatives  include  traffic- 
calming  measures  on  South  and  East 
Ring  roads.  Nine  speed  bumps  are 
being  installed  this  week,  and  the 
speed  limit  is  being  reduced  to  40 
kilometres  an  hour.  University  Po- 
lice will  enforce  the  posted  maxi- 
mum and  are  authorized  to  hand  out 
tickets  payable  to  the  province. 
Pickard  says  the  locations  of  the 


speed  bumps  were  selected  through 
consultation  between  his  depart- 
ment and  University  Police  and  were 
reviewed  with  City  Transit,  the 
Guelph  Fire  Department  and  the 
campus  master  plan  transportation 
consultant.  Planning,  Construction 
and  Engineering  will  also  be  review- 
ing with  University  Police  whether 
similar  initiatives  are  needed  on 
McGilvray  Street,  he  says. 

Two  of  the  speed  bumps  will  be 
installed  on  either  side  of  the  new 
South  Ring  Road  crosswalk  that 
went  into  operation  last  week.  Lo- 
cated at  Parking  Lot  31,  the  cross- 
walk has  traffic  lights,  the  design  that 


is  now  the  norm  in  the  City  of 
Guelph. 

Pickard  says  both  the  city  and  the 
University  have  been  concerned 
about  the  risk  for  pedestrians  cross- 
ing on  College  Avenue  at  the  crest  of 
the  hill  by  Creelman  Hall,  where 
drivers  may  not  see  them.  To  deter 
pedestrians  from  crossing  there,  the 
University  is  installing  a decorative 
wrought-iron  fence  on  the  south  side 
of  College  Avenue  east  of  the  cross- 
walk. 

Nearing  completion  are  side- 
walks on  die  east  side  of  East  Ring 
Road  from  PI 7 and  on  Arboretum 
Road  from  the  Child-Care  and 


Learning  Centre  to  East  Ring. 

This  will  provide  safer  access 
from  the  centre,  residences  and  the 
parking  lots  to  the  crosswalk  at  East 
Ring  and  Arboretum  roads,  says 
Pickard.  Speed  bumps  will  be  in- 
stalled on  either  side  of  the  cross- 
walk. 

He  adds  that  the  University  is 
continuing  to  pursue  with  the  city 
opdons  for  improving  pedestrian 
safety  on  Gordon  Street.  Because  a 
review  of  pedestrian  crossing  pat- 
terns determined  they  are  not  con- 
centrated in  any  one  location,  an 
additional  crosswalk  does  not  appear 
to  be  a realistic  solution,  he  says. 
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The  Politics  of  Cancer 

“Of  all  the  chemicals  that  are  produced,  relatively  few 
have  been  tested  to  determine  their  influence  on  health” 

by  Judith  McKenzie 


Editor’s  note:  The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  book 
Environmental  Politics  in  Canada:  Managing  the  Com- 
mons Into  the  21st  Century  by  Prof.  Judith  McKenzie, 
Political  Science.  The  book  was  published  this  fall  by 
Oxford  University  Press. 

IN  1880,  an  American  neurologist,  George  M. 

Beard,  observed  symptoms  of  “neurasthenia”  or 
“American  nervousness”  in  his  patients.  The 
symptoms  included  fatigue,  short-term  memory 
loss  and  sore  joints  and  muscles.  The  cause  of  this 
condition,  Beard  argued,  was  technological  progress 
itself,  namely  steam  power,  the  printing  press  and 
factories.  This  early  identification  of  environmental 
factors  as  causal  agents  of  health  problems  was  all  but 
forgotten  when  miasmic  theory  was  abandoned  in  favour 
of  germ  theory.  By  the  1970s,  scientists  turned  their 
attention  to  the  gene  theory  of  disease,  which  has 
emerged  as  the  dominant  theory  in  all  fields  of  medicine, 
including  environmental  medicine. 

The  subfield  of  environmental  health  is  a growing  area 
of  public  health.  Environmental-health  problems  include 
not  only  the  direct  effects  of  pollutants  that  are  inhaled, 
swallowed  or  absorbed  through  the  skin,  but  also  the  in- 
direct effects  of  toxic  agents  that  damage  stable  ecosys- 
tems and  pose  further  risks  to  the  health  of  humans  and 
wildlife. 

Sandra  Steingraber,  a survivor  of  cancer  and  an  ecolo- 
gist, spells  out  the  situation  regarding  scientific  proof  of 
the  environment-cancer  link  as  follows: 

“There  is  no  one  study  that  constitutes  what  we  in  the 
scientific  community  would  call  absolute  proof  of  a con- 
nection between  cancer  and  the  environment.  Instead, 
what  exists  are  many  well-designed,  carefully  constructed 
studies  that  all  together  tell  a consistent  story.  So  I begin 
to  see  that  each  of  these  studies  is  like  a little  piece  of  a jig- 
saw puzzle.  By  themselves,  they  are  provocative,  but  they 
really  only  make  sense  if  you  bring  all  the  pieces  together 
and  look  at  how  they  form  a kind  of  startling  picture.  And 
I think  it’s  a picture  that  we  ignore  at  our  peril.” 

One  of  the  methodological  difficulties  in  drawing 
linkages  between  environmental  contaminants  and  illness  is 
that  there  are  gaps  in  knowledge.  For  example,  of  all  the  chemi- 
cals that  are  produced,  relatively  few  have  been  tested  to  deter- 
mine their  influence  on  health.  Moreover,  except  in  the  case  of 
lead,  mercury  and  PCBs,  little  is  known  about  how  chemicals 
affect  the  health  of  children.  Furthermore,  the  findings  of  ani- 
mal studies  may  not  be  directly  applicable  to  humans.  In  other 
words,  there  are  gaps  in  our  knowledge  about  the  effects  of  con- 
taminants on  health.  Nevertheless,  there  are  considerable  data 
that  do  point  to  serious  health  implications  of  environmental 
contaminants. 

Although  many  other  diseases  are  declining,  cancer  rates 
rose  steadily  throughout  the  century.  The  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety has  predicted  that  this  disease  will  become  the  world’s 
leading  cause  of  death  sometime  in  the  21st  century.  A study, 
Everyday  Carcinogens:  Stopping  Cancer  Before  It  Starts , which 
was  released  as  part  of  a workshop  on  cancer  prevention  at 
McMaster  University  in  March  1999,  concluded  that  cancer 
rates  in  Ontario  among  women  rose  dramatically  between  1 966 
and  1996.  These  increases  are  particularly  apparent  in  breast 
cancer  (29-per-cent  increase),  non-Hodgkins  lymphoma 
(106-per-cent  increase),  lung  cancer  (349-per-cent  increase) 
and  melanoma  (116-per-cent  increase).  For  men,  increases 
have  been  observed  in  rates  of  prostate  cancer  (102  per  cent), 
melanoma  (273  per  cent),  non-Hodgkins  lymphoma  (115  per 
cent)  and  testicular  cancer  (115  per  cent).  For  both  men  and 
women,  rates  of  thyroid  cancer  have  also  increased  by  1 13  per 
cent  and  146  per  cent,  respectively. 

The  general  strategy  adopted  by  western  industrialized 
countries  in  waging  the  war  on  cancer  has  been  to  put  increas- 
ingly large  research  and  financial  resources  into  gene  research 
and  the  development  of  new  drugs.  As  Robert  Proctor  says,  the 


causes  of  cancer  have  been  known  for  years,  and  they  include 
“bad  habits,  bad  working  conditions,  bad  government  and  bad 
luck,  the  latter  including  such  things  as  the  luck  of  the  genetic 
draw  and  the  culture  into  which  one  is  born.” 

The  Canadian  Cancer  Society  continues  to  attribute  60  to  70 
per  cent  of  cancers  to  “lifestyle  choices.”  This  “lifestyle”  factor 
for  increased  rates  in  cancer  has  recently  come  under  fire  by  a 
number  of  researchers  and  ecologists  who  argue  that  it  is  not 

“Animals  are  in  some  ways  better  to  study 
when  raising  questions  about  cancer 
in  the  environment  than  humans 
because  wild  animals  don’t  drink , 
smoke  or  hold  stressful  jobs” 


the  only  explanation.  As  evidence,  they  point  to  some  increased 
rates  for  cancer  among  children  and  wildlife.  The  Canadian  In- 
stitute of  Child  Health  has  reported  that  there  has  been  a 25- 
per-cent  increase  in  the  last  25  years  in  cancer  incidence  among 
children  15  years  of  age  and  younger.  In  particular,  this  increase 
in  prevalence  has  been  observed  in  certain  childhood  cancers, 
including  brain  cancers,  acute  lymphoblastic  leukemia,  Wilm’s 
tumour  and  testicular  cancer.  There  is  a parallel  epidemic  of 
cancer  in  wild  animals. 

Steingraber  observes:  “Animals  are  in  some  ways  better  to 
study  when  raising  questions  about  cancer  in  the  environment 
than  humans  because  wild  animals  don’t  drink,  smoke  or  hold 
stressful  jobs.  They  don’t  have  bad  diets.  So  you  can’t  blame 


lifestyle  factors  on  the  ascendant  rise  of  cancer  among 
fish.” 

While  ecologists  are  in  no  way  suggesting  that  life- 
style factors  are  not  important  — particularly  in  light 
of  the  irrefutable  evidence  that  smoking  and  certain 
kinds  of  diet  do  pose  significant  risks  — they  do  believe 
that  the  link  between  the  environment  and  cancer  war- 
rants further  study.  In  quantifying  the  connection  be- 
tween cancer  and  exposure  to  contaminants,  Dr. 
Samuel  Epstein  concludes  that  “three-quarters  of  the 
rise  in  U.S.  cancer  rates  can  be  attributed  to  exposure  to 
carcinogens  in  the  environment,  workplaces,  food, 
cosmetics  and  consumer  products.” 

In  her  acclaimed  study  of  the  cancer-environmental 
connection  titled  Living  Downstream , Steingraber 
agrees  that  this  current  lifestyle  approach  to  cancer  re- 
search and  emphasis  on  genetic  research  should  not  be 
the  only  avenues  pursued:  “Collectively,  fewer  than  10 
per  cent  of  all  malignancies  are  thought  to  involve  in- 
herited mutations.”  Moreover,  inheritance  is  “the  one 
piece  of  the  puzzle  we  can  do  absolutely  nothing 
about.” 

The  redirection  of  some  of  the  limited  funds  for 
cancer  research  from  strategies  that  consider  cancer  a 
problem  of  behaviour  to  one  that  also  sees  it  as  a prob- 
lem of  exposure  would  be  a positive  first  step  in  identi- 
fying disease-causing  agents.  Steingraber  claims  that 
the  orthodoxy  of  lifestyle  defines  the  public-education 
literature  on  breast  cancer.  Warnings  about  exercise, 
low-fat  diets,  breast  self-examinations,  family  history, 
timing  of  childbirth  and  mammograms  are  common 
themes  in  this  literature.  Both  mammography  and 
breast  self-examination,  for  example,  are  tools  that 
have  been  developed  to  detect  cancer  in  its  early  stages. 
However,  as  Steingraber  notes,  “Detecting  cancer,  no 
matter  how  early,  negates  the  possibility  of  preventing 
cancer.  At  best,  early  detecting  may  make  cancer  less 
fatal,  allowing  us,  as  the  epidemiologist  Robert  Mil- 
likan puts  it:  ‘to  live  in  a toxic  soup  without  breasts  or 
prostates,  et  cetera.’” 

In  1962,  the  biologist  Rachel  Carson  was  one  of  the 
first  scientists  to  sound  the  alarm  about  the  health  risks  of  mas- 
sive spraying  regimens  of  pesticides.  In  her  book  Silent  Spring, 
she  called  on  the  public  to  demand  from  their  legislators  an  ex- 
planation about  the  frightening  menace  they  were  being  asked, 
without  their  consent,  to  endure.  She  argued  that  humankind 
has  an  obligation  to  endure,  and  that  part  of  our  job  is  to  ensure 
that  we  pass  on  a safe  and  healthy  environment  to  succeeding 
generations.  This  obligation  required  humankind  to  investigate 
other  forms  of  environmental  management,  including  biologi- 
cal ones.  She  asserted  that  it  was  our  right  not  only  to  know 
about  the  poisons  that  were  being  released  into  the  environ- 
ment, but  also  to  be  protected  from  this  contamination. 

One  of  life’s  ironies  is  that  Rachel  Carson,  who  had  no  family 
history  of  breast  cancer,  was  never  a smoker  or  drinker  and  ex- 
ercised and  walked  regularly,  died  of  breast  cancer  in  1965  at  the 
age  of  56. 

Steingraber  states  that  it  is  necessary  to  discover  our  ecologi- 
cal roots  and  ask  questions  about  the  physical  environment  in 
which  we  have  grown  up  — the  sources  of  our  drinking  water 
(past  and  present),  wind  patterns  and  the  agricultural  system 
that  provides  our  food  (present  and  past).  Rather  than  support- 
ing after-the-fact  regimens,  this  approach  argues  that  the  release 
and  disposal  of  known  and  suspected  carcinogens  must  be 
stopped. 

Therefore,  the  debate  about  the  environmental-cancer- 
health  nexus  is  dominated  by  two  very  different  approaches  — 
the  lifestyles  strategy  and  the  human-rights  strategy.  There  is  no 
question  that  anti-smoking  campaigns  and  publicity  about 
healthy  diets  have  tremendous  value  in  educating  the  public 
about  the  known  causes  for  cancer.  However,  there  is  a growing 
scientific  literature  that  points  to  considerable  value  in  a two- 
pronged  strategy  in  the  war  against  cancer. 
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Caring  for  Pets 
and  People 

Vet  enjoys  working  with  both  animal  patients  and  their  two-footed  owners 

By  Andrew  Vowles 


SO  WHAT  DOES  veterinarian  Diane  Smith  think 
about  the  B.C.  woman  who  recently  attracted 
media  attention  with  her  family  pet,  a Burmese 
python?  Smith  chooses  her  words  carefully.  “I’m 
somewhat  troubled  by  situations  like  that.  I’m  not  sure  the 
animal  can  be  given  the  appropriate  care  and  housing  that  it 
needs  and  also  animals  such  as  that  do  pose  a threat.” 

Point  out  to  her  that  her  initial  thought  was  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  animal  rather  than  that  of  the  people  involved 
and  she  pauses  before  explaining:  “People  count  first,  but  I 
guess  my  thought  in  these  situations  is  the  animal  first.” 
Spoken  like  a true  veterinarian. 

Having  sold  her  thriving  small-animal  practice  in  El- 
mira three  years  ago,  Smith  has  found  herself  back  at  her  U 
of  G alma  mater  more  often  for  occasional  teaching  at  the 
Ontario  Veterinary  College  and  administrative  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  planning  group  that  ushered  in  OVC’s  new 
curriculum  last  year.  She  still  works  part  time  at  her  former 
clinic  — the  North  Waterloo  Veterinary  Hospital  — but 
has  also  found  a new  outlet  with  her  weekly  volunteer  work 
at  a Kitchener  centre  for  people  with  disabilities. 

She  says  her  two  decades  in  private  practice  never 
brought  anything  quite  as  large  or  exotic  as  a python  — cats 
and  dogs  were  more  her  style.  Still,  she  says,  the  enjoyment 
in  her  work  often  lies  as  much  with  the  two-footed  owners 
as  with  the  animal  patients.  “My  fondest  part  of  private 
practice  is  interacting  with  the  clients.” 

It  can  also  be  the  toughest  part  of  the  job.  “The  cases  I 
have  found  most  difficult  are  those  where  a client  expected 
a different  outcome  or  expected  more.”  Particularly  with  an 
aging  animal,  the  patient  may  be  “the  last  friend  that  an 
older  gentleman  or  woman  may  have,  and  you  unfortu- 
nately can’t  make  the  pet  live  forever  or  make  the  situation  bet- 
ter than  it  is.” 

When  Smith  was  growing  up  in  Toronto,  nothing  pointed 
towards  a career  in  veterinary  medicine.  Her  family  didn’t  even 
own  a dog  until  she  was  in  her  teens.  Still,  she  recalls  something 
tugging  at  her  as  far  back  as  early  childhood. 

“When  I was  really  little,  I hated  going  to  the  circus,”  she 
says,  recalling  class  trips  in  Toronto.  “I  would  dread  having  to 
see  all  those  animals  in  small  cages.” 

Having  read  a magazine  article  about  farm  vacations,  she 
spent  a summer  working  on  a sheep  farm  in  Paisley.  “With  that 
early  taste  of  farm  life,  I was  really  taken  by  it.”  Back  at  home,  a 
student  position  at  a small-animal  clinic  proved  to  be  the 
clincher. 

Not  quite  ready  to  sever  her  city-mouse  ties,  Smith  com- 


pleted an  undergraduate  degree  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
before  enrolling  at  OVC.  After  graduating  in  1978,  she  became 
an  associate  at  the  mixed  animal  practice  in  Elmira  where  she 
had  spent  a summer  as  a student.  Three  years  later,  she  bought 
the  small-animal  side  of  the  practice  from  owner  and  Guelph 
graduate  John  Hummel. 

Particularly  during  the  early  years,  Smith  was  busy  building 
the  practice  and  juggling  family  life  with  her  husband,  Paul 
Shutsa,  and  their  two  sons,  Christopher,  19,  and  Andrew,  16. 
For  her,  success  meant  eventually  being  able  to  hire  an  associ- 
ate. Three  years  ago,  looking  to  pursue  other  interests,  she  sold 
her  practice  to  yet  another  Guelph  grad,  Linda  Hirzer. 

Although  retirement  from  full-time  practice  initially 
brought  some  culture  shock,  she  says  she’s  happy  with  her  new 
routine.  “It  feels  very  much  like  home  with  a lot  less  stress.” 


Working  with  OVC  faculty  and  administrators,  Smith 
was  the  lone  private  practitioner  contributing  to  the  plan- 
ning group  that  introduced  the  scheduling  for  the  DVM 
2000  curriculum,  now  in  its  second  year. 

As  an  occasional  instructor  at  the  college,  she  is  now  in- 
volved in  a module  on  ethics  and  professional  values.  For 
another  module  on  communication  skills  developed  by 
Prof.  Cindy  Adams,  Population  Medicine,  Smith  helps  stu- 
dents work  through  client  simulation  exercises.  With 
trained  actors  playing  the  role  of  clients,  these  sessions  give 
students  practice  in  client  relations  and  in  dealing  with 
such  sensitive  issues  as  euthanasia  or  conflict  between  fam- 
ily members  over  an  animal’s  treatment. 

That  emphasis  on  client  relations  in  veterinary  medi- 
cine echoes  the  kinds  of  curriculum  and  professional 
changes  taking  place  throughout  much  of  human  medicine 
as  well.  Says  Smith,  whose  husband  is  a dentist:  “One  of  the 
main  reasons  the  DVM  2000  program  came  about  was  be- 
cause many  medical  schools  and  other  professional  schools 
looked  at  their  curricula  and  saw  those  curricula  not  meet- 
ing needs  for  current  graduates.” 

She’s  seen  the  importance  of  the  client  relationship 
from  another  perspective,  as  a member  of  the  complaints 
committee  for  the  College  of  Veterinarians  of  Ontario,  the 
profession’s  regulatory  body  in  this  province.  “One  pivotal 
point  for  many  complaints  that  come  through  rests  on  lack 
of  communication." 

These  days,  Thursday  mornings  find  Smith  at  the  Sun- 
beam Residential  Development  Centre  in  Kitchener,  where 
people  with  mental  and  physical  disabilities  live  or  come  to 
visit  for  programs. 

She  works  with  two  young  clients,  often  reading  them 
children’s  stories,  going  for  walks  or  taking  them  for  outings 
such  as  a recent  trip  to  a musical  production  of  Oliver. 

“I  get  as  much  as  I give,”  she  says  of  her  volunteer  work.  “It 
tends  to  make  me  prioritize,  set  my  priorities  straight.  Some- 
times we  get  carried  away  in  our  lives  with  things  that  don’t 
really  matter.  At  Sunbeam,  I get  a sense  of  what’s  important.  I 
come  away  appreciating  what  I have.  It  probably  makes  me 
complain  a little  bit  less.  Rather  than  going  through  life  in  a hur- 
ried fashion,  when  you  go  there  and  interact,  it’s  a different  pace, 
and  I think  that’s  a good  thing.” 

Slowing  down  also  means  enjoying  more  time  on  the  10-acre 
woodlot  in  Elmira  that  the  family  shares  with  a black  Labrador 
named  Nyles  and  a cat  named  Snow — but  no  snakes.  Or  at  least 
if  there  are,  they’re  harmless. 


Plants  May  Be  Best  Monitor  of  Harmful  Emissions 

Determining  extent  and  timing  of pollutant  emissions  is  economically  significant  for  Ontario's  agricultural  industry,  helpful  for  the  environment 


PLANTS  COULD  GIVE  companies 
that  use  ethylene  in  their 
manufacturing  processes  a unique 
way  of  testing  the  impact  of  their 
practices  on  the  environment. 

Prof.  Bev  Hale  and  research  asso- 
ciate Debbie  Chan  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Land  Resource  Science  are 
developing  biological  tests  that  use 
plants  to  monitor  emissions  of  ethyl- 
ene and  the  effect  ethylene  has  on  the 
surrounding  ecosystem. 

“Plants  are  naturally  very  sensi- 
tive to  ethylene,”  says  Hale,  “so  we’re 
trying  to  use  them  as  indicators  of 
ethylene  emissions.” 


Ethylene  is  a naturally  occurring 
plant  hormone  that  promotes  ripen- 
ing. It’s  also  used  by  manufacturers 
of  polyethylene  pellets  and  other 
products  used  in  the  petrochemical 
industry. 

The  chemical  is  used  commer- 
cially to  ripen  fruit  and  vegetables.  If 
released  into  unmanaged  ecosys- 
tems, however,  ethylene  can  disturb 
plant  development  in  ways  that  are 
potentially  harmful.  Current  regula- 
tions for  ethylene  are  formed  on  the 
basis  of  air-dispersion  models,  not 
on  plant  effects. 

Hale  and  Chan  are  investigating 


three  distinct  processes  that  may  be 
useful  in  the  field  to  monitor  eco- 
logical effects  of  ethylene. 

The  first  part  of  the  research  in- 
volves designing  a way  to  create  field 
control  plants.  The  process  involves 
spray-on  ethylene  inhibitors  (used 
by  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry) 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  plants. 
This  will  allow  the  researchers  to 
study  plants  growing  side  by  side 
near  the  manufacturing  facility  and 
determine  whether  the  ethylene 
emitted  has  affected  their  growth. 

The  second  phase  of  the  study  in- 
volves searching  for  wild  plants  that 


are  naturally  sensitive  to  ethylene.  In 
the  laboratory,  these  plants  respond 
to  ethylene  as  well  as  to  ethephon,  a 
chemical  ripening  agent.  Once  the 
ethylene-sensitive  plants  are  identi- 
fied and  monitored,  they  can  be  used 
to  determine  the  extent  of  ethylene’s 
ecological  impact. 

Finally,  the  researchers  want  to 
quantify  production  of  the  enzyme 
chitinase  in  plants,  which  is  induced 
in  response  to  ethylene  exposure. 
Chitinase  fluoresces  blue  in  the  pres- 
ence of  ethylene:  the  challenge  is  to 
make  a connection  between  the  ex- 
tent of  fluorescence  and  the  level  of 


ethylene. 

“We  know  ethylene  is  critical  in 
hastening  the  ripening  of  agricul- 
tural crops,"  says  Hale.  “Determin- 
ing the  extent  and  timing  of 
pollutant  emissions  is  economically 
significant  for  Ontario’s  agricultural 
industry  and  helpful  for  the  envi- 
ronment.” 

This  research  is  sponsored  by  the 
Environment,  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Alliance  of  Canada  and  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council. 

BY  ELLEN  KLUPFEL 
SPARK  PROGRAM 
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Universities  Collaborate 
on  Online  Learning 

Project  participants  across  Canada  will  integrate  each  other’s  Internet-based  courses 


UOF  G is  one  of  eight  leading 
Canadian  research  univer- 
sities taking  part  in  a new  project 
designed  to  increase  and  enhance 
online  learning  opportunities  for 
students  across  the  country. 

The  Collaboration  for  Online 
Higher  Education  and  Research 
(COHERE),  to  be  officially  launched 
in  2002,  involves  U of  G,  Dalhousie 
University,  Simon  Fraser  University, 
the  University  of  Alberta,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Calgary,  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan,  the  University  of  Wa- 
terloo and  York  University. 

"The  universities  have  agreed  to 
leverage  the  shared  values  of  our  in- 
stitutions and  faculty  to  enrich  stu- 
dent learning  through  technology,” 
says  Virginia  Gray,  director  of  the 
Office  of  Open  Learning  and 
Guelph’s  COHERE  project  co- 
ordinator. 

“The  project  is  grounded  in  our 
vibrant  culture  of  professional  col- 
laboration and  scholarship  in  our 
educational  practices.  It  is  distinc- 
tive in  that  it  will  transfer  the  culture 
of  research  and  scholarship,  the  very 
hallmark  of  the  university,  into  the 
emerging  online  environment.” 

The  project  will  allow  the  partici- 
pating universities  to  integrate  each 
other’s  Internet-based  courses  into 
their  respective  online  learning  pro- 
grams through  a pre-approved  de- 
partmental letter  of  permission.  In 
addition,  they  will  be  able  to  collabo- 
rate on  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  new  courses  and  will  share 
standards  and  evaluation  methods 
for  assessing  the  student  online  ex- 
perience. 

The  universities  will  make  other 
instructional  facilities  such  as  exten- 
sive library  resources  available  to 


support  development  and  delivery 
of  programs. 

“Joint  research  projects,  while  al- 
lowing each  institution  to  emphasize 
the  collaborative  activities  most  ap- 
propriate for  its  mission  and  con- 
text, will  advance  knowledge  and 
will  prove  significant  for  the  future 
development  of  online  learning  and 
teaching  through  discipline-centred 
research,”  says  Gray.  “It  will  develop 
research  and  evaluation  activities  to 
assess  learning  and  teaching  through 
technology  in  longitudinal  studies 
that  will  bridge  the  academy  and  the 
workplace.” 

A Web  site  (www.cohere.ca)  is 
being  created  that  marshals  all  avail- 
able and  relevant  online  courses  and 
programs  from  each  institution,  as 
well  as  current  research  projects  (on- 
going and  completed)  in  online 
learning,  says  Gray. 

“This  central  hub  will  be  invalu- 
able for  course  selection,  as  a basis 
for  program  counselling  and  as  a 
growing  database  of  offerings.  Fac- 
ulty will  be  able  to  access  current  re- 
search results,  integrate  course 
components  and/or  learning  objects 
into  their  own  courses.” 

Prof.  Maureen  Mancuso,  associ- 
ate vice-president  (academic)  and  a 
member  of  the  COHERE  Steering 
Committee,  says  the  project  “will 
make  online  learning  seamless  for 
Canadian  university  students.  Stu- 
dents from  each  member  institution 
will  have  access  to  each  other’s 
courses  as  if  they  were  offered  by  our 
own  university.” 

Mancuso  says  COHERE  grew  out 
of  the  need  for  universities  to  re- 
spond to  rapid  change  in  Canada’s 
post-secondary  education  environ- 
ment. Universities  are  being  asked  to 


do  more  with  less,  “especially  in  On- 
tario as  we  prepare  for  the  enrolment 
surge  expected  in  the  next  few 
years,”  she  says. 

All  the  COHERE  members  are 
currently  developing  and  delivering 
numerous  courses  and  programs 
online,  says  Mancuso.  “But  the  uni- 
versities recognize  that  by  working 
together,  they  can  maximize  pro- 
grams by  sharing  expertise  and  in- 
frastructure rather  than  duplicating 
efforts.” 

Gray  adds  that  COHERE  will  of- 
fer a wide  selection  of  courses  and 
learning  experiences  to  suit  learners’ 
needs  and  styles. 

“It  will  broaden  the  available  on- 
line learning  opportunities  for  our 
students,  and  will  allow  our  faculty 
to  share  their  knowledge  with  faculty 
from  other  universities.  COHERE 
represents  a new  stage  in  the  devel- 
opment of  online  learning.” 

The  COHERE  project  is  sup- 
ported by  Industry  Canada  and  the 
traditional  research  granting  agen- 


NIELSEN  AWARD  PRESENTED 

Actor  Leslie  Nielsen,  left,  was  on  campus  last  semester  to  present  the 
Leslie  Nielsen  Dramatic  Arts  Scholarship  to  graduate  drama  student 
Christopher  Grignard.  The  $5,000  award  is  presented  annually  to  an 
outstanding  graduate  student  in  drama,  English  or  fine  art  whose 
research  is  related  to  performance.  Provided  by  the  Olde  Hide  House  of 
Acton,  the  award  was  initiated  by  Steve  Dawkins,  a 1981  BA  graduate 
of  Guelph  who  works  at  the  Olde  Hide  House,  photo  by  martin  Schwalbe 


NASA  Sabbatical  ‘Critical’ 

Continued  from  page  1 


While  Dixon  is  in  Florida,  one  of 
his  graduate  students,  Cara  Cham- 
berlain, will  be  doing  related  experi- 
ments at  Guelph  in  the  new 
$7. 9-million  Controlled  Environ- 
ment Systems  Research  Facility 
(CESRF),  which  opened  in  May. 

CESRF  is  the  most  sophisticated 
and  unique  facility  of  its  kind  in  the 
world  in  the  field  of  advanced  life 


support.  It  will  eventually  contain  14 
of  the  plant  science  world’s  most  so- 
phisticated hypobaric  (reduced  at- 
mospheric pressure)  chambers. 

Dixon’s  sabbatical  is  “critical”  to 
the  development  of  the  CESRF,  he 
says.  “We’re  still  new  at  this  business 
of  variable  pressure.  I’ll  be  gaining 
experience  with  people  who  are  do- 
ing similar  kinds  of  research  at 


NASA,  but  not  nearly  at  the  scale  or 
capacity  we  have  with  our  new  facil- 
ity. It’s  the  next  big  step  in  imple- 
menting the  variable-pressure 
growth  experiments  we  plan  here.” 
Dixon  has  been  studying  how  to 
sustain  life  in  space  for  10  years.  He 
predicts  that  in  another  20  to  30 
years,  people  will  be  going  to  Mars. 
BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 


Full  Service  Agency; 


Free  ticket  & brochure  delivery 
to  all  U of  G departments 

Corporate  rate  hotel  program 

Corporate  rate  car  rentals 

'•••  Corporate  management  reports 

Corporate  Care  Program... 
“Travelers  24  hour  emergency 
service” 

Senior  Corporate  consultants 

Full  service  American  Express 
Travel  Agency 


Travel  Agency 

Representative 

Ont.  Lie  #271 6341 


Royal  City  Travel 

763  3520 


10  Paisley  St. 
Unit  8 
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Internet  Delivery 


Impatica  provides  desktop  software  tools 
that  enables  efficient,  plug-in  free  delivery 
of  PowerPoint  presentations, 
video  clips  and  Director  movies  over  the 
Internet  and  through  e-mail. 

With  Impatica  software,  there  is  no  need  for 
special  hardware,  software  or  technological 
expertise.  Impatic's  rich  streaming  media 
messages  deliver  to  virtually  any  internet  connected 
device,  on  all  standard  platforms.  Best  of  all, 
our  technology  compresses  files  by  as  much  as  95% 
is  plug-in  free,  eliminating  thehassles  of 
downloads,  installations  and  attachments. 

It  even  plays  over  low  speed  modems. 

impatica.com 


www.impatica.com 


Communicate  with  Impact 

1 800  548  3475 
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The  Gift  of  Friendship 

Mows  local  Big  Brother,  Big  Sister  associations  to  provide  programs  for  children  in  need 


MONEY  can’t  buy  friendship.  But  it  can 
support  two  local  agencies  dedicated 
to  building  friendships  between  caring  adults 
and  children  in  need. 

The  Big  Sister  Association  of  Guelph  and 
the  Big  Brother  Association  of  Guelph  and 
Wellington  County  are  two  of  the  51  area  or- 
ganizations whose  programs  depend  on  the 
United  Way  for  support.  Both  receive  a sub- 
stantial portion  of  their  funding  from  the 
agency,  which  is  now  in  the  final  stages  of  its 
2001  fund-raising  campaign. 

"We  wouldn’t  exist  without  the  wonderful, 
wonderful  support  of  the  United  Way,”  says 
Shari  Lynn  Ladanchuk,  a B.A.Sc.  graduate  of 
Guelph  who  is  executive  director  of  Big  Sisters. 
“We  receive  no  government  funding,  so  we 
have  to  rely  on  the  United  Way  and  the  fund- 
raising  we  do  on  our  own.” 

Josh  Silvertown,  a PhD  student  in  the  De- 
partment of  Biomedical  Sciences  who  is  a Big 
Brother  and  a member  of  the  Big  Brothers 
board  of  directors,  echoes  that  sentiment. 
We  d have  a hard  time  making  ends  meet 
without  United  Way  funding,”  he  says.  “We 
very  much  appreciate  the  generosity  of  the 
thousands  of  donors  at  U of  G and  across 
Guelph- Wellington  who  provide  this  sup- 
port.” 

Big  Brothers  has  been  running  in  Guelph 
since  1968;  Big  Sisters  began  in  1975.  Both  of- 
fer one-on-one  programs  that  match  adults  up 
with  children  who  may  be  experiencing  chal- 
lenges as  a result  of  poverty,  losing  a parent, 
developmental  problems  or  family  circum- 
stances. Both  agencies  also  offer  group 
programs  for  children  waiting  for  a match.  In 
addition,  Big  Sisters  offers  pre-teen  and  teen 


group  programs,  and  Big  Brothers  recently 
launched  an  in-school  mentoring  program 
with  support  from  the  Trillium  Foundation. 
The  goal  of  all  these  programs  is  to  boost  the 
self-esteem,  emotional  well-being  and  social 
development  of  the  children  involved. 

“We’re  always  looking  for  volunteers  for  all 
these  programs,”  notes  Silvertown,  who  chairs 
the  Big  Brothers  recruitment  committee.  Cur- 
rently, Big  Brothers  has  37  one-on-one  and 
couples  matches  and  a waiting  list  of  about  50, 
and  Big  Sisters  has  70  matches,  with  a waiting 
list  of  45. 

What  does  it  take  to  be  a volunteer?  You 
must  be  at  least  18  and  willing  to  commit  three 
to  four  hours  a week  for  18  months.  You  must 
have  a sincere  interest  in  befriending  a child  or 
young  person,  should  be  caring  and  patient 
and  must  be  interested  in  serving  as  a role 
model,  a mentor  and,  above  all,  a friend.  Po- 
tential volunteers  must  attend  an  orientation 
and  training  session,  be  interviewed,  undergo  a 
police  clearance  and  provide  references  before 
they  are  accepted  into  the  program.  Once  in 


the  program,  they  are  matched  up  with  a Little 
Brother  or  Sister  on  the  basis  of  such  factors  as 
common  interests,  personality  and  geographi- 
cal location. 

For  those  who  volunteer,  like  Melanie 
Johnstone,  an  M.Sc.  graduate  of  Guelph  who  is 
now  a research  associate  in  the  Department  of 
Plant  Agriculture,  the  rewards  are  many.  A Big 
Sister  for  three  years,  Johnstone  says  it’s  great 
to  feel  like  she  s making  a difference  in  a young 
person’s  life. 

My  Little  Sister  is  14  now,  and  I’ve  enjoyed 
watching  her  grow  and  change.  She’s  the  mid- 
dle of  five  children  and  it’s  hard  for  her  to  get 
attention  at  home,  so  I’m  happy  to  be  able  to 
provide  that  — to  be  someone  she  can  talk  to 
on  the  outside.” 

Johnstone  says  she  also  likes  being  able  to 
expose  her  Little  Sister  to  activities  and  oppor- 
tunities she  wouldn’t  normally  have  access  to. 
“Plus,  it’s  a great  excuse  for  me  to  do  fun  things 
and  keep  in  touch  with  the  community.” 

Silvertown,  who  joined  the  Big  Brothers 
group  program  as  an  undergraduate  student  in 


UW  Campaign  Still  Counting 

IT’S  not  too  late  to  give  to  the  campus 
United  Way  campaign,  which  officially 


closes  this  week.  The  last  tally  was  $35,000  short 
of  this  year’s  goal.  Volunteers  say  they  hope  to 
receive  last-minute  payroll  forms  and  cash  gifts 
this  week  to  help  match  the  $240,000  given  last 
year. 

The  University  launched  its  United  Way 
drive  Sept.  8 when  die  Central  Student  Associa- 
tion raised  $6,500  by  selling  Tootsie  Pops. 


Since  then,  employee  canvassers  have 
been  encouraging  donations  through  pay- 
roll deduction,  and  many  departments 
across  campus  have  hosted  special  fund- 
raising events  to  support  the  campaign.  A 
campus-wide  United  Way  raffle  will  con- 
clude with  a draw  Nov.  29  at  a volunteer 
appreciation  event.  Tickets  for  the  resort 
vacation  are  still  available  from  all  United 
Way  canvassers. 


1997  and  is  now  leader  of  a group  for  eight-  to 
10-year-olds  waiting  for  a match,  also  enjoys 
seeing  his  charges  blossom  with  the  100-per- 
cent  attention  they  receive. 

Some  kids  actually  enjoy  the  group  pro- 
gram so  much,  they  don’t  want  to  be  matched 
in  the  one-to-one  program.  They  really  appre- 
ciate all  the  fun  activities,  and  the  fact  that  they 
have  five  Big  Brothers  and  11  other  Litde 
Brothers  to  play  with  makes  their  time  more 
exciting.  They  talk  about  us  at  school,  they 
write  about  us  in  their  diaries  — sometimes 
they  even  include  us  in  their  family  tree.  And 
some  say  they  want  to  be  Big  Brothers  them- 
selves one  day.  That’s  very  rewarding.” 

Silvertown,  who  was  an  active  volunteer 
throughout  his  high  school  years,  says  his  in- 
volvement in  Big  Brothers  is  also  his  way  of  giv- 
ing back  to  the  Guelph  community. 

Both  Big  Sisters  and  Big  Brothers  maintain 
active  fund-raising  programs  apart  from  the 
support  they  receive  from  the  United  Way.  Big 
Brothers  stages  an  annual  bowl-a-thon  (next 
year’s  is  slated  for  Feb.  2 to  9),  a golf  tourna- 
ment and  raffles  and  receives  funding  from  Ne- 
vada lottery  tickets.  Big  Sisters  holds  a 
dinner-dance  and  auction,  hosts  a golf  tourna- 
ment and  sells  a lottery  calendar,  featuring  art 
by  Little  Sisters.  This  year’s  calendar,  being  re- 
leased Dec.  1,  features  a Guelph  Little  Sister  on 
the  cover. 

For  more  information  about  Big  Brothers 
and  its  volunteer  opportunities,  call  824-5154 
or  send  e-mail  to  bbguelph@aol.com.  To  learn 
more  about  Big  Sisters,  call  824-0800  or  send 
e-mail  to  bsag@bigsisters.  Guelph.org. 

BY  BARBARA  CHANCE 
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CARPETS 
UPHOLSTERY 
AREA  RUGS 
AIR  DUCT  CLEANING 


RESIDENTIAL  • COMMERCIAL 


836-7340 


Valerie  Poulton 


— GOURMET  MARKET 

Remember  Vs  This  Holiday  Season 
for  Plump,  Juicy,  Farm  Fresh 

TURKEY  •YULE’ LOVE 

Try  fresh  once, 
you'll  never  buy  frozen  again 

Please  call  early  to  order  your  turkey. 
Telephone  orders  are  welcome. 


GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 


Mon.-Wed. 

Thurs.-Fri. 

Sal. 


9-7 


Kortright  just  off  the  Hanlon  | 
Kortrlght  Plaza 

763-2284 


| Family  • Cruise  • Students  * Groups 


STONE  ROAD  MALL  UPPER  LEVEL 
435  STONE  RD  W.  GUELPH 

763-2991 


Research  Data  Centre  Will 
Boost  Access  to  Statistics 


Official  opening  slated  for  Dec.  7 at  the  University  of  Waterloo 


Researchers  at  U of  G are 
joining  forces  with  colleagues 
at  the  University  of  Waterloo  and 
Wilfrid  Laurier  to  gain  and  provide 
access  to  a rich  new  array  of 
longitudinal  studies  from  Statistics 
Canada. 

On  Dec.  7,  the  Southwestern  On- 
tario Research  Data  Centre 
(SWORDC)  will  officially  open  at 
the  University  of  Waterloo.  It’s  one 
of  nine  regional  research  data  cen- 
tres set  up  across  Canada  as  a joint 
venture  between  StatsCan  and  the 
Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  Re- 
search Council  (SSHRC).  A Canada 
Foundation  for  Innovation  grant  of 
about  $5.38  million  will  be  shared  by 
the  nine  centres  to  help  cover  the 
first  five  years  of  their  programs. 

Originally  spearheaded  by  Wa- 
terloo, SWORDC  has  grown  to  in- 
clude Guelph,  Laurier,  Brock 
University,  the  University  of  Wind- 
sor and  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario. 

In  the  1990s,  StatsCan  began  pro- 
ducing a series  of  longitudinal  data 
files  in  the  areas  of  health,  children 
and  labour.  One  concern  about  pro- 
ducing this  data  was  the  confidenti- 
ality of  the  people  surveyed. 
SWORDC  will  provide  researchers 
with  access  to  the  confidential  por- 


tions of  these  studies. 

Bo  Wandschneider,  manager  of 
Academic  Services  in  Computing 
and  Communications  Services 
(CCS),  says  that  because  of  the  in- 
crease in  longitudinal  data  and 
StatsCan’s  growing  concerns  about 
confidentiality,  many  researchers 
have  found  that  the  variables  they 
want  to  analyse  are  suppressed. 

“Sending  these  researchers  to 
Statsistics  Canada  in  Ottawa  is  costly 
and  often  prohibitive,  especially  for 
graduate  students,”  he  says.  “Work- 
ing with  Waterloo  to  have 
SWORDC  so  close  should  help  our 
researchers  tackle  a whole  new  array 
of  issues.” 

SWORDC  is  both  a secure 
StatsCan  office  and  a statistical  com- 
puting laboratory,  with  a StatsCan 
analyst  on  site.  Researchers  inter- 
ested in  using  the  centre  will  be  re- 
quired to  submit  a proposal  that  will 
be  peer-reviewed. 

Prof.  Vinay  Kanetkar,  Consumer 
Studies,  has  already  had  a proposal 
accepted  by  SWORDC  to  evaluate 
the  psychometric  properties  of  sense 
of  coherence  scales  using  individual 
item  responses  from  the  National 
Population  Health  Survey.  The 
measurement  of  sense  of  coherence 
indicates  how  individuals  in  society 


perceive  and  manage  events  external 
to  their  life.  Kanetkar  proposes  to 
test  the  link  between  sense  of  coher- 
ence and  an  individual’s  health  out- 
comes. 

“To  protect  the  identity  of  indi- 
viduals, many  of  the  questions  in  the 
public  use  file  have  been  aggre- 
gated,” he  says.  “To  effectively  evalu- 
ate these  properties,  we  need  to 
access  the  uncategorized  or  raw  re- 
sponses. Working  at  SWORDC  will 
allow  access  to  the  complete  data 
set.” 

Doug  Horne,  manager  of  gov- 
ernment publications  and  data  serv- 
ice in  the  U of  G Library,  says 
SWORDC  “is  a great  complement  to 
what  we’re  already  doing  in  the  Data 
Resource  Centre.”  That  centre  is  a 
joint  project  of  the  library  and  CCS. 

SWORDC  will  also  enhance 
training  in  the  areas  of  social  data 
analysis  and  social  policy  research, 
areas  that  have  been  identified  as  re- 
quiring improvements  by  a joint 
working  group  of  StatsCan  and 
SSHRC. 

This  is  the  third  research  data 
centre  of  this  magnitude  in  Ontario, 
says  Wandschneider.  The  others  are 
located  at  McMaster  University  and 
the  University  of  Toronto.  The  other 
six  centres  nationally  are  at  Dalhou- 
sie  University  and  the  universities 
of  British  Columbia,  Calgary,  Al- 
berta, Montreal  and  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

The  Dec.  7 SWORDC  opening 
runs  from  2:20  to  4:30  p.m.  in 
Room  2220  of  the  PAS  Building  at 
Waterloo.  For  more  information, 
send  e-mail  to  drc@uoguelph.ca  or 
check  out  the  Web  site  http://drc. 
uoguelph.ca. 

BY  KATE  BRAND 


HEADS  UP 

Accepting  New  Clients  for: 

♦ Haircuts  * Streaks  ♦ Perms  * Colours 

♦ Manicures  ♦ Pedicures  * Facials  * Waxing 

Christmas  Discount  of  1 0%  to  1 5% 

By  Appointment  Only 

824-0950 


0 Wellington  Hall  Academy 

30  Brighton  Street, 

Guelph 
(519)  823-2278 

A private  co-educational  day  school  with  traditional  values  and 
program  emphasis  on  skills  necessary  for  success. 

V Challenging  academics  focusing  on  Literacy,  Mathematics  & 
Computer  Science. 

✓ Small  structured  classes  in  a safe,  caring  environment. 

Creating  a desire  to  learn  while  developing  creative  & critical 
thinking. 

✓ Uniform  / grooming  guidelines  and  behavior  code  policy, 
s/  Time  management  strategies  to  improve  work  habits  & develop 
organizational  skills. 

Co-curricular  programs:  Instrumental  & Choral  Music,  Drama 
and  Languages. 

^ Competitive  family  tuition  package. 
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For  Your  Child’s  Tomorrow 
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Computer  desk,  send  e-mail  to 
dmcwilli@uoguelph.ca. 


Wetsuit,  Farmer  John”  type, 
1/4-inch  foam,  warm,  suits  5’8" 
male,  150  to  160  lbs.,  821-0747  after 
6 p.m.  or  leave  message. 

Two-bedroom  River  Ridge  town- 
house,  Jacuzzi,  all  appliances,  large 
family  room,  property  fully  land- 
scaped and  maintained,  garage  with 
opener,  water  softener,  central  vac, 
air,  gas,  tennis  courts  and  pool 
824-9666  or  kronald@  uoguelph.ca. 

Three-piece  Sklar  sofa  set,  brown 
with  gold  floral  pattern;  two  Para- 
digm 7SE  speakers  and  two  Para- 
digm 3SE  speakers,  both  with  Atlan- 
tis stands;  carved  mahogany 
three-drawer  desk;  antique  oak  buf- 
fet, Joanne,  837-1069  after  5 p.m. 

256-MB  RAM,  great  price,  willing  to 
install  for  small  fee,  leave  message  at 
827-9221. 

Older  German  cello,  full-sized  4/4, 
hard  case  and  bow,  full-toned 
instrument  with  playable  setup; 
student-model  4/4  German-made 
cello,  bag  and  bow;  cello  bows, 
763-8481  or  tmaurice@gto.net. 

Couch,  two  chairs,  rocking  chair, 
chrome  kitchen  table,  fridge,  rea- 
sonable prices,  822-9142  evenings. 


AVAILABLE 


Well-schooled  thoroughbred  geld- 
ing for  part  board,  flexible  arrange- 
ment, needs  intermediate-level 
rider,  trained  English,  primarily 
show  jumper,  basic  dressage  skills, 
located  10  minutes  from  campus, 


small  barn  with  large  indoor  area  for 
riding,  Karen,  Ext.  76042  or 
kmckenzi@uoguelph.ca. 

Christmas  trees,  harvest  your  own  or 
fresh  cut,  15  minutes  north  of 
Guelph  on  Highway  6,  follow  signs, 
Stan,  843-5915. 

Certified  arborist  for  pruning  and 
removal  of  trees,  three  years’  experi- 
ence, 821-1427. 

Free  items:  student  desk;  four 
kitchen  chairs;  black  and  white  TV, 
runs  on  120V  and  9V,  Ext.  8786  or 
763-2246. 

Care  for  your  dog  in  my  home  while 
you  travel,  Cobi,  836-8086  or 
cdemmers@uoguelph.ca. 


WANTED 


with  parking,  send  e-mail  to  sun- 
flowersjo@hotmaU.com. 

Garage  or  covered  parking  space  in 
Stone  Road  Mall  area  for  winter, 
EUen, 822-0159. 

Experienced  female  driver  to  drive 
student  to  Guelph  from  school  in 
south  Kitchener,  Monday  to  Friday 
at  3:20  p.m.,  Helen,  824-2634. 

To  share  two-bedroom  apartment 
or  seeking  a bachelor/basement 
apartment  with  parking  and  laun- 
dry, needed  Dec.  1, 416-819-1094  or 
tariq@ca.inter.net. 

Used  ping  pong  table,  Barb,  Ext. 
2043  or  821-7069. 

DoUhouse  furniture,  Ext.  3868  or 
m.langlois@exec.uoguelph.ca. 


Pet-sitter  for  ferret  and  cat  from  Dec. 
18  to  Jan.  3,  visit  every  two  days  in 
Belwood  or  in  your  home,  payment 
to  be  negotiated,  ferret  is  not  free- 
ranging,  send  e-maU  to  Michelle  at 
kherzog@uoguelph.ca. 

Furnished  bachelor  apartment  in 
quiet  neighbourhood  for  mature, 
quiet  student  for  Dec.  15  or  Jan.  1, 
with  laundry  and  separate  entrance, 
bath  and  kitchen,  preferably  within 
30-minute  walk  from  campus,  non- 
smoker,  no  pets,  reasonable  rent 


FOR  RENT 


Mm. 

wentworth 

FINANCIAL  SERVICES  INC. 
RETIREMENT  and  FINANCIAL  PLANNING 
RETIREMENT  OPTIONS  ♦ RRSPs 
INVESTMENTS*  MUTUAL  FUNDS  ♦ TERM  DEPOSITS 


J.  Martin  Van  Dam 

52  Waverley  Drive 
Guelph,  ON  N1E  6C6 
Phone:  (519)  836-0462 
Toll  Free:  1-800-463-5386 


J CONDO  COQNEZ  | 
Milte  Iliil ley 

Sales  Representative 


BUYING  A CONDOMINIUM? 

What  is  a Condominium?  How  to  finance  a Condominium? 

Send  for  my  “ Condo-Buyers  Package” and  a complete  list  with  details  of  all  available  Condos  in  Guelph.  There  are 
a wide  range  of  townhomes  and  apartments  in  all  price  ranges  and  various  locations  - one  bedroom  - two  bedroom 
and  three  bedroom.  How  to  boy  with  a 596  and  1096  downpayment.  Discounted  Mortgage  rates  or  3%  Cashback 
from  the  Banks?  My  Twenty  years  of  experience  in  the  Condo  field  offers  friendly  consultations  and  advice  without 
obligation.  Call  Mike  at  821-2005  for  my  FREE  CONDO-BUYERS  PACKAGE  to  he  mailed  to  your  address. 


THE  CONDOMINIUM  HANDBOOK 

(ONTARIO)  by  Gerry  Hyman  Q.C.  LL.M..F.C.C.I. 

For  Purchasers  - Owners  - Directors 

5 tli  Edition  April  2001  . 

This  Handbook  explains  the  nature  of  the  condominium  concept  in  Ontario  and  the  Impact  of  the  I 
NEW  2001  CONDOMINIUM  ACT  1 

Free  Seven  Day  Loan  Available 
CALL  MIKE  AT  519-821-2005  (Home  Office) 


SELLING  A CONDOMINIUM? 

You  could  save  Thousands  of  Dollars  with  my  Early-Bird  PRE-SALE  PACKAGE. 

FREE  VIDEO  LOAN: 

gf  “How  to  Dress  and  Prepare  your  Home  for  Sale  " 

—m  Five  point  Inspection  to  add  MiSS  To  your  Sale  price 

* Professional  written  Market  Valuation  up-dated  the  month  you  Sell 

Mv  twenty  vein's  of  Full-time  professional  Real  Estate  experienee  will  assist  you  to  prepare  and  save  you  TIME  - TIvVRS  - I 
MONEY.  Call  Mike  at  821-2005  (Direct  l ine)  for  My  PRE-SALE  PACKAGE  - NO  COST  - Friendly  consultations  and  advice  | 
without  obligation. 


SAVE  $ $ $ ■ SELLING  OR  BUYING  ■ CALL  MINE, 


Guelph  Little  Theatre 

presents 

CHARLOTTE’S  WEB 

Adaptation  by  Joseph  Robinette 
Based  on  the  book  by  E.B.  White 
Directed  by:  Rosalind  Slater 
Produced  by:  Richard  Vollans 

For  Ticket  Information,  please  call, 

Box  Office:  821-0270 

December  6-22,  2001 
Thursday  & Friday  at  7:30  p.m. 
Saturday  & Sunday  at  2:00  p.m. 
All  Tickets  S9.00 


All  performances  at  the  Guelph  Little 
Theatre,  176  Morris  St.,  Guelph 


Produced  hy  special  arrangement  with  THE  DRAMATIC  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  of 
Woodstock.  Illinois 


Business  with  A View 


SiS 


Furnished  three-bedroom  heritage 
house,  two  studies,  close  to  campus, 
available  Jan.  1 to  May  15,  824-9203 
or  ncarson@uoguelph.ca. 

Furnished  two-bedroom  bungalow, 
old  University  area,  five  minutes 
from  campus,  appliances,  parking, 
non-smokers,  available  for  winter 
2002  semester,  $1,100  a month,  Ext. 
2931. 


Meetings  In  Style 

Let  us  help  you  create 
your  next  corporate  event 

> your  company's  ACM 
>•  the  media  conference 
»■  a new  product  launch 
>■  a client  appreciation 

► your  major  anniversary 
>■  or  a guest  speaker 

Call  5I9.837.S662 
ext  2804 


SMontesson  SchooC 
ofWeffington 


68  Suffolk  Street  West,  Guelph,  Ontario  N1H  2J2 
(Located  In  Dublin  Street  United  Church) 

We  are  conveniently  located  downtown  and  provide  Montessori 
education  for  children  aged  3 to  6 years.  Our  school  offers: 

• classes  fully  equipped  with  Montessori  materials 

• AMI  trained  Montessori  teachers 

• full  & half-day  programmes 

• French  tuition 

• Musikgarten  music  programme 

• large  gymnasium 

• outdoor  play  area 

• before,  after  school  and  lunch  supervision 

• enrolment  at  any  time  throughout  the  year 

Call  Glynis  or  Karen  at 


(519)  821-5876 


No  student  should  settle  for  average. 

A personalized  program  will  give  your  child  the 
confidence  to  succeed.  Oxford  helps  students  achieve 
higher  marks  and  gain  more  confidence  as  they  develop 
new  skills  for  success  in  school  and  life. 

Call  Today!  OXFORD 

511  Edinburgh  Rd.  S Earning  CENTRES* 

Guelph  826-5365  www.oxfordlearning.com 

READING  • WRITING  • SPELLING  ■ FRENCH  • MATH  ■ STUDY  SKILLS 


AT  GUELPH  U NOVEMBER  28,  2001 


V K N TE 


ARBORETUM 


The  Arboretum’s  Theatre  in  the 
Trees  presents  the  comedy  Ghost  of  a 
Chance  by  Flip  Kobler  and  Cindy 
Marcus  Saturdays  until  Dec.  15. 
Doors  open  at  6 p.m.,  the  buffet  is  at 
6:30  p.m.  and  showtime  is  8 p.m. 
Cost  is  $49.  To  order  tickets  or  spe- 
cial seating,  call  Ext.  4110. 


COLLOQUIUM 


The  Rural  Studies  Colloquium  pres- 
ents Prof.  Jorge  Nef,  Rural  Extension 
Studies,  discussing  “Doing  Research 
on  Human  Insecurity:  A Multi- 
Sided  Interdisciplinary  Agenda  and 
Its  Relevance  to  Sustainable  Rural 
Communities”  Dec.  3 at  10  a.m.  in 
Landscape  Architecture  134. 


CONCERTS 


University,  Nov.  30  at  10:45  a.m.  at 
the  Cutten  Club.  His  topic  is  "Beef 
Industry:  Past,  Present  and  Beyond.” 
Smith  has  studied  all  aspects  of  beef 
production,  including  recently  over- 
seeing the  U.S.  beef  quality  audit. 

Una  Chaudhuri,  chair  of  drama  at 
the  Tisch  School  of  the  Arts  at  New 
York  University,  will  give  a free  pub- 
lic lecture  Nov.  30  at  4 p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  117  on  “Freaks  of 
Nature:  The  Ecological  Grotesque  in 
Performance.”  The  lecture  is  spon- 
sored by  the  School  of  Literatures 
and  Performance  Studies  in  English, 
the  College  of  Arts  dean’s  office  and 
the  journal  Modem  Drama. 


NOTICES 


The  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music 
presents  student  soloists  performing 
Nov.  29  and  30  at  12:10  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  107.  Two  applied  music 
final  recitals  are  slated  for  Dec.  11. 
Soprano  Rosanne  Camacho  per- 
forms at  5 p.m.,  followed  by  soprano 
Kristina  Szabo  at  5:30  p.m. 


The  U of  G Concert  Winds,  led  by 
John  Goddard,  perform  Nov.  28  at  6 
p.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall.  The  pro- 
gram will  include  works  by  John 
Philip  Sousa,  Louis  Armstrong  and 
Serge  Prokofiev.  Admission  is  free. 


Prof.  Howard  Spring  conducts  the 
Jazz  Ensemble  Nov.  29  at  8 p.m.  at 
the  University  Club.  The  program 
features  works  by  Miles  Davis,  Duke 
Ellington,  Billie  Holiday  and  Oliver 
Nelson.  Tickets  are  $2  at  the  door. 


The  U of  G Orchestra,  conducted  by 
Henry  Janzen,  will  perform  Mozart’s 
Symphonie  Concertante,  Dance  Suite 
from  Aaron  Copland’s  Rodeo  and 
Les  Prdudes  by  Franz  Liszt  Nov.  30  at 
8 p.m.  at  the  River  Run  Centre.  Tick- 
ets are  $16  and  $8  and  are  available 
by  calling  763-3000. 


FORUM 


The  School  of  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures Forum  presents  Prof.  Andrew 
Sherwood  discussing  “Boundaries 
Between  Roman  and  Non-Roman  in 
North  Africa:  A New  Trajanic 
Inscription”  Nov.  29  at  4 p.m.  in  the 
University  Club  on  UC  Level  5. 


LECTURES 


The  Raithby  Memorial  Lecture 
Series  presents  Gary  Smith,  a distin- 
guished professor  in  the  Department 
of  Animal  Science  at  Colorado  State 


U of  G’s  Ecumenical  Campus  Minis- 
try and  Harcourt  United  Church  will 
hold  a candlelight  service  to  com- 
memorate the  1989  Montreal  massa- 
cre Dec.  6 at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  church. 
Everyone  is  welcome.  Bring  your 
own  candle. 

A memorial  service  for  those  facing 
Christmas  after  the  death  of  a loved 
one  will  be  held  Dec.  10  at  5:30  p.m. 
in  UC  103.  The  non-denominational 
service  will  include  music,  readings 
and  naming  the  departed.  For  more 
details,  call  Lucy  Reid  of  the  Multi- 
Faith  Resource  Team  at  Ext.  2390. 

The  Wellness  Centre  is  launching  an 
adoption  search  and  reunion  sup- 
port group,  with  the  first  meeting 
slated  for  Jan.  8 at  5:30  p.m.  For 
more  information,  send  e-mail  to 
jforster@uoguelph.ca. 

From  Dec.  3 to  13,  the  McLaughlin 
Library  will  be  open  extended  hours 
as  follows:  8:30  a.m.  to  1:15  a.m. 
Monday  to  Friday  and  10  a.m.  to 
1:15  a.m.  on  weekends.  Throughout 
this  period,  the  OVC  Learning  Com- 
mons will  be  open  from  8:30  a.m.  to 
midnight  Monday  to  Friday  and  10 
a.m.  to  midnight  on  weekends.  On 
Dec.  14,  both  libraries  will  be  open 
from  8:30  a.m.  to  midnight.  For  ref- 
erence service  hours,  call  Ext.  3617. 

A show  of  illuminated  miniature 
paintings  in  medieval  and  Renais- 
sance styles  by  Debbie  Thompson 
Wilson  runs  Dec.  1 to  20  in  Johnston 
104.  The  show  officially  opens  Dec.  1 
and  2 from  noon  to  5 p.m.,  with  a 
special  campus  preview  slated  for 
Nov.  30  from  4 to  6 p.m. 

The  Department  of  Athletics  is 
sponsoring  a Dance  Jam  Nov.  28 
from  4:30  to  6 p.m.  in  the  west  gym. 
It’s  intended  as  a celebration  of 
dance  and  the  winding  down  of  the 


fall  semester.  Everyone  is  invited  to 
participate.  No  special  experience  is 
required. 


SEMINARS 


The  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  presents  Diethard 
Bohme  of  York  University  discuss- 
ing “Atomic  Metal  Ions:  Reactivities, 
Periodicities,  Affinities  and  Eccen- 
tricities” Nov.  28  at  3:15  p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  222. 

“Comparison  of  Structures  of  an 
Immunoglobulin  Light  Chain 
Dimer  Crystallized  in  a Micro-  and 
Unit  Gravity”  is  the  focus  of  Allen 
Edmundson  of  the  Oklahoma  Medi- 
cal Research  Foundation  Nov.  29  at 
12:30  p.m.  in  OVC  1714.  The  semi- 
nar is  sponsored  by  the  departments 
of  Pathobiology,  Microbiology, 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry  and 
Environmental  Biology. 

The  Axelrod  Institute  of  Ichthyology 
seminar  series  continues  Dec.  4 with 
graduate  student  Nick  Preston 
exploring  “Lake  Erie  Zooplankton 
and  Life  in  the  Pelagic  Zone.”  On 
Dec.  11,  the  topic  is  “Growth  and 
Reproduction  of  Lake  Whitefish: 
Life  History  Strategies”  with  gradu- 
ate student  Karine  Beauchamp.  The 
seminars  begin  at  12:30  p.m.  in  Axel- 
rod 168. 

Next  up  in  the  fall  biochemistry 
seminar  series  is  Prof.  Marica  Bako- 
vic,  Human  Biology  and  Nutritional 
Sciences,  discussing  “Transcrip- 
tional Regulation  of  Phospholipid 
Biosynthesis”  Dec.  6 at  noon  in 
MacNaughton  222. 

The  Department  of  Computing  and 
Information  Science  is  hosting  a 
workshop  on  distributed  computing 
and  communications  curriculum 
development,  which  will  include  two 
public  seminars.  On  Dec.  6,  the  topic 
is  “A  Bachelor’s  and  Master’s  Pro- 
gram in  Computer  Science  and 
Communication  Engineering”  with 
Ralf  Denzer  of  the  Saarland  State 
University  of  Applied  Science  in 
Germany.  On  Dec.  7,  Ernst-Erich 
Doberkat  of  the  University  of  Dort- 
mund in  Germany  discusses  “Mo- 
bile Computing  in  the  DCCT  Cur- 
riculum.” Both  seminars  begin  at 
3:30  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  1 16. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  Jane 
Shearer,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Human  Biology  and 
Nutritional  Sciences,  is  Nov.  29  at  1 
p.m.  in  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion 336.  The  thesis  is  “Regulation  of 


Pro-  and  Macroglycogen  and  Glyco- 
gen-Associated Enzymes  During 
Rest  and  Exercise.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Terry  Graham. 

The  final  examination  of  M.Sc. 
candidate  Suzanne  Gray,  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology,  is  Nov.  30  at  2 p.m. 
in  Axelrod  265A.  The  thesis  is  “Eco- 
logical Character  Displacement  in 
Brook  Sticklebacks  ( Culaea  incon- 
stants). The  adviser  is  Prof.  Beren 
Robinson. 

The  final  examination  of  Christo- 
pher Jastrebski,  an  M.Sc.  candidate 
in  the  Department  of  Zoology,  is 
Dec.  3 at  2 p.m.  in  Axelrod  265A. 
The  thesis  is  "Divergence  and  Selec- 
tion in  Trophically  Polymorphic 
Pumpkinseed  Sunfish  (Lepomis  gib- 
bosus)."  The  adviser  is  Prof.  Beren 
Robinson. 

The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Neil  Blackburn,  Department  of 
Microbiology,  is  Dec.  4 at  9:30  a.m. 
in  Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
141.  The  thesis  is  “Characterization 
of  Family  Three  Lytic  Transglycosy- 
lascs  From  Pseudomonas  aerugi- 
nosa." The  adviser  is  Prof.  Anthony 
Clarke. 

The  final  examination  of  Renata 
Bzdyra,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Psychology,  is  Dec.  4 
at  2 p.m.  in  MacKinnon  305.  The 
thesis  is  “The  Relationship  Between 
Shyness  and  Self-Determination  in 
Middle  Childhood.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Mary  Ann  Evans. 

The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate David  Vasseur,  Zoology,  is 
Dec.  5 at  2 p.m.  in  Axelrod  265A. 
The  thesis  is  “The  Implications  of 
Spatial  Heterogeneity  for  the 
Dynamics  of  Small  Theoretical 
Communities.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Peter  Yodzis. 

The  final  examination  of  Gregory 
Klages,  an  MA  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  History,  is  Dec.  14  at 
1:30  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  132.  The 
thesis  is  “Emulation  of  the  Bureau- 
crats: The  Renegotiation  of  Canada’s 
Visual  Arts  Management  During  the 
Trudeau  Era  (1968-1984).”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Terry  Crowley. 

The  final  examination  of  Davor 
Ojkic,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Pathobiology,  is  Dec. 
18  at  1:30  p.m.  in  Pathobiology  101. 
The  thesis  is  “Genomic  and  Tran- 
scriptional Analyses  of  Fowl  Adeno- 
virus and  Construction  of  Recombi- 
nant Viruses.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Eva  Nagy. 


WORKSHOPS 


Computing  and  Communications 
Services’  workshops  for  faculty  and 
staff  continue  with  “Corporate  Time 
Intermediate”  Dec.  4,  “Getting 
Around  Excel”  Dec.  5 and  “Corpo- 
rate Time  for  Designates”  Dec.  12. 
Detailed  descriptions  and  registra- 
tion are  available  on  the  Web  at 
www.uoguelph.ca/ccs/training. 


ami 


The  Alzheimer  Society  of  Guelph- 
Wellington  presents  “Christmas 
Carols  by  Candlelight”  featuring  the 
Elora  Festival  Singers  Dec.  1 1 at  7:30 
p.m.  at  St.  George’s  Anglican 
Church.  For  tickets,  call  836-7672. 

Afghan  physician  Sima  Samar  will 
give  a public  talk  in  Guelph  Dec.  15, 
discussing  the  urgent  need  to 
strengthen  human  rights  of  women 
and  girls  in  Afghanistan  and  in  the 
refugee  camps  in  Pakistan.  The  talk 
begins  at  7 p.m.  at  the  Guelph  Little 
Theatre  and  will  be  preceded  by  a 
reception  beginning  at  6 p.m.  The 
talk  is  being  held  in  conjunction 
with  Rights  and  Democracy  of 
Montreal  and  in  affiliation  with 
Women  for  Women  of  Afghanistan 
and  Voice  of  Women  for  Peace. 

The  Guelph  Chamber  Choir,  con- 
ducted by  Gerald  Neufeld,  performs 
Handel’s  Messiah  Dec.  22  at  8 p.m. 
at  the  River  Run  Centre.  For  tickets, 
call  763-3000. 

The  Canadian  Federation  of  Univer- 
sity Women  will  hold  a Christmas 
social  Dec.  11  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the 
Arboretum  Centre. 

The  Guelph  Chamber  Orchestra 
presents  a sing-along  Messiah  Dec.  9 
at  3 p.m.  at  Church  of  Our  Lady.  For 
ticket  information,  call  763-3000. 

The  Guelph  Civic  Museum  presents 
“Traditions  and  Celebrations  of  the 
Holiday  Season”  until  Jan.  6.  Con- 
tinuing until  Dec.  18  is  the  exhibi- 
tion “Passages  to  Freedom:  Secrets 
of  the  Underground  Railroad.” 

The  Guelph  Concert  Band  cele- 
brates the  festive  season  with  a con- 
cert titled  “Do  You  Hear  What  I 
Hear?”  Dec.  2 at  3 p.m.  at  Church  of 
Our  Lady.  A silent  auction  starts  at 
2:30  p.m.  Tickets  are  available  at  the 
door  and  by  calling  763-3000. 

The  Guelph  Youth  Singers  present  a 
Christmas  concert  Dec.  1 at  7:30 
p.m.  at  the  River  Run  Centre.  Call 
763-3000  for  tickets. 


AFfSAIfc  oV  HOLIDAY 


T1S  THE  SEASON  FOR  A STOCKING  STUFFER  LOAN  FROM  GWCU 


• 9.0%  interest  rate,  fixed  til  10/31/02 

• Begin  payments  now,  or  defer  till  February. 
Available  only  until  02/15/02.  Only  from  GWCU 


> Arty  amount  from  $500  to  $5000 
' Standard  terms  and  conditions  apply. 
Contact  an  Account  manager  for  details. 


, Guelph  &.  Wellington 
Credit  Union 

unbank  yourself 

Guelph  822-1072  www.gwcu.com  Fergus  843-5451 

we  matee  it  eASY  to  switch.  F+ow  many  reasons  do  you  need? 


At  Guelph  12  November  28,  2001 


December  12,  2001 
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WWW.UOGUELPH.CA/ATGUELPH 


UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH 


Economist  Puts  Price  Tag 
on  Walkerton  Water  Tragedy 

Direct  costs  $64  million,  society  would  pay  another  $91  million  to  prevent  recurrence 


iie^|h  t s Issue 

3 SOD  turned  for  University 
of  Guelph-Humber. 


3 UNITED  Way  goes  over  the  top. 


5 Environmental  biologist 
receives  Synergy  Award. 


6 Internationalism  must 
remain  a priority,  says  retiring 
CIP  director. 


7 STUDENT  leader  is  respected  by 
peers,  administrators  alike. 


During  this  festive 
season,  I would 
like  to  offer  my  personal 
thanks  to  each  member 
of  the  University  com- 
munity — faculty,  staff 
and  students  on  all  our 
campuses  and  at  each  of 
our  research  stations  — 
for  your  valuable  contri- 
butions over  the  past 
year.  I also  extend  my 
appreciation  to  our 
alumni,  who  have  been 
so  dedicated  to  the  Uni- 
versity. You  are  all  at 
the  core  of  our  shared 
success. 

Through  our  collec- 
tive work,  the  Univer- 
sity continues  to  make 
important  contributions 
to  society  in  scholarship, 
discovery,  teaching/ 
learning  and  service. 

My  family  and  I wish 
you  happiness,  health 
and  the  joy  of  family 
and  friends  during  this 
holiday  season  and 
throughout  the  coming 
year. 

Season’s  greetings, 
Mordechai  Rozanski 


IT  WAS  A DAUNTING  TASK,  but 
economics  professor  John 
Livernois  has  finally  put  a price  tag 
on  the  Walkerton  water  tragedy  that 
left  seven  people  dead  and  2,300  ill. 
He  estimates  the  direct  costs  of  the 
crisis  at  $64  million,  but  says  society 
would  be  willing  to  spend  another 
$91  million  to  prevent  future  loss  of 
life  and  illness  similar  to  what  the 
town  suffered. 

Livernois,  an  expert  in  environ- 
mental and  natural  resource  eco- 
nomics, spent  nearly  a year 
researching  and  analysing  the  trag- 
edy to  come  up  with  those  figures. 

“It  was  a major  undertaking  and 
different  from  anything  I have  done 
in  the  past,”  he  says.  Although  it 
wasn’t  the  first  time  he’d  been  in- 
volved with  such  a public  and  politi- 
cal issue,  “this  was  so  sensitive  and 
we  had  to  tread  very  carefully  be- 
cause there  were  a lot  of  legal  issues 
to  worry  about.” 

Livernois  was  commissioned  by 
the  Walkerton  judicial  inquiry  to  de- 
termine the  economic  impact  of  the 
May  2000  water  crisis.  His  report,  re- 
leased in  late  November,  was  based 
on  anonymous  surveys  of  hundreds 
of  Walkerton  residents  and  busi- 
nesses, conducted  by  U of  G gradu- 
ate students.  Prof.  Fred  Evers, 
Sociology  and  Anthropology,  as- 
sisted with  the  resident  surveys;  Liv- 
ernois headed  the  business  end  and 
compiled  data  from  both  sections 
into  a final  report. 


Since  the  report  was  made  public, 
Livernois  has  repeated  the  total 
$ 155-million  price  tag  dozens  of 
times  — to  Walkerton  Inquiry  offi- 
cials; to  newspaper,  radio  and  televi- 
sion reporters;  and  to  colleagues, 
students  and  friends.  He  can  even 
rattle  off  the  top  of  his  head  the 
smaller  numbers  that  make  up  that 
bottom  line:  how  much  real  estate 
depreciated,  the  expense  of  making 
trips  back  and  forth  to  hospitals  and 
doctors  — right  down  to  the  cost  of 
having  to  drive  and  pick  up  bottled 
water  for  eight  months. 

But  it’s  obvious  that  even  after 
sorting  out  all  the  details  and  doing 
the  math,  Livernois  is  not  entirely 
comfortable  talking  about  that 
$ 155-million  estimate  without  care- 
ful explanation.  He  wants  to  make  it 
dear  that  he  has  not  placed  a value 
on  the  seven  lives  that  were  lost. 
That,  he  says,  is  impossible. 

“No  finite  sum  of  money  would 
be  sufficient.  The  real  costs  of  what 
happened  in  Walkerton  — people 
lost  their  lives  and  others  will  be  sick 
the  rest  of  their  lives  — cannot  be 
quantified.” 

At  the  same  time,  however,  trying 
to  measure  the  costs  of  a crisis  like 
Walkerton  without  recognizing  the 
illness  and  loss  of  life  it  caused  is  un- 
realistic and  unreasonable,  he  says. 
“It  would  tell  only  half  the  story.”  So 
in  his  reports,  Livernois  breaks  down 
the  cost  of  the  water  tragedy  into  two 
categories:  tangible  costs  (those  that 
can  be  measured  directly),  estimated 


at  about  $64  million,  and  intangible 
costs  (such  as  preventing  human 
suffering),  estimated  at  close  to  $91 
million. 

“Although  it’s  pointless  to  try  to 
estimate  the  value  of  a life,  it  is  quite 
a different  thing  to  ask  what  society 
is  willing  to  pay  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
a lost  life,”  he  says. 

To  come  up  with  that  figure, 
Livernois  used  existing  economic 
models  that  determine  "statistical 
values  of  life.”  These  models  have 
shown  that  people  are  willing  to  pay 
a substantial  amount  — between  $5 
million  and  $15  million  — to  pre- 
vent the  loss  of  one  “statistical  life” 
and  about  $ 1 5,000  to  prevent  one  se- 
rious “statistical  illness.”  Livernois 
used  an  average  of  $8  million  per  sta- 
tistical life  and  the  $15,000  per  statis- 
tical illness  in  his  analysis. 

“We’re  saying  that  the  amount  of 
money  society  is  willing  to  pay  to 
prevent  a death  and  illness  from  a 
similar  tragedy  in  the  future  is  about 
$91  million.  That’s  quite  a different 
thing  than  saying  the  lives  that  were 
lost  were  worth  $91  million.” 

In  terms  of  tangible  costs,  the 
study  shows  that  each  of  Walker- 
ton’s  5,000  residents  spent  an  aver- 
age of  $4,000  as  a result  of  the  water 
contamination,  for  a total  of  $6.9 
million.  In  addition,  property  values 
fell  by  about  $1.1  million  because  of 
the  crisis,  and  local  businesses  lost 
about  $2.7  million  in  revenues  and 

Continued  on  page  10 


Canada 
Research 
Chairs 
to  Two 


Appointments  to  expand 
work  in  biomedical 
sciences,  rural  history 


A BIOMEDICAL  SCIENTIST  pur- 
suing  better  ways  of 
controlling  Alzheimer’s  disease, 
cirrhosis  and  tumour  growth  and  a 
scholar  aiming  to  build  a new 
Canadian  economic  history  based 
on  the  experiences  of  ordinary  farm 
families  are  the  latest  faculty  to  be 
named  to  Canada  Research  Chairs 
at  U of  G. 

Prof.  Jonathan  LaMarre,  Bio- 
medical Sciences,  has  been  awarded 
$100,000  annually  for  the  next 
seven  years  to  hold  a junior  chair  in 
comparative  biomedical  sciences. 
Douglas  McCalla,  currently  a his- 
tory professor  at  Trent  University, 
will  receive  $200,000  annually  for 
five  years  to  hold  a senior  chair  in 
Canadian  rural  history.  He  will  take 
up  the  appointment  in  the  new  year. 

Industry  Minister  Brian  Tobin 
unveiled  the  two  chairs  as  part  of  a 
national  Canada  Research  Chairs 
announcement  Nov.  29  at  McMas- 
ter  University. 

“This  is  wonderful  news  for  the 
University  of  Guelph,”  said  Prof. 
Deborah  Stacey,  assistant  vice- 
president  (research  and  infrastruc- 
ture programs).  “The  appointment 
of  Prof.  LaMarre  is  very  appropri- 
ate, given  our  great  strengths  in  the 
life  sciences  as  they  relate  to  human 
health.  And  the  appointment  of 
Prof.  McCalla,  our  first  chair  re- 
cruited externally,  fits  in  very  well 
with  the  University’s  emphasis  on 
rural  studies.” 

As  holder  of  a Canada  Research 
Chair,  LaMarre  will  lead  laboratory 
inquiry  on  the  regulation  of  indi- 
vidual genes,  tissues  and  species  and 
their  role  in  disease  states.  The  work 
is  expected  to  substantially  increase 
scientific  knowledge  in  many  health 
areas,  including  the  diagnosis, 
pathogenesis  and  potential  thera- 
pies for  several  animal-  and  human- 
related  illnesses.  A faculty  member 
at  Guelph  since  1993,  LaMarre  is  an 
internationally  recognized  scientist 
and  the  winner  of  seven  prior 
prestigious  scientific  awards,  fel- 
lowships and  scholarships. 

Continued  on  page  4 
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Montessori  ScfooC 
of'Wetfington 

68  Suffolk  Street  West,  Guelph,  Ontario  N1H  2J2 
(Located  In  Dublin  Street  United  Church) 

We  are  conveniently  located  downtown  and  provide  Montessori 
education  for  children  aged  3 to  6 years.  Our  school  offers: 

• classes  fully  equipped  with  Montessori  materials 

• AMI  trained  Montessori  teachers 

• full  & half-day  programmes 

• French  tuition 

• Musikgarten  music  programme 

• large  gymnasium 

• outdoor  play  area 

• before,  after  school  and  lunch  supervision 

• enrolment  at  any  time  throughout  the  year 

Call  Glynis  or  Karen  at 

(519)  821-5876 


Family  • Cruise  • Students  • Groups 


STONE  ROAD  MALL  UPPER  LEVEL 
435  STONE  RD  W.  GUELPH 

763-2991 


No  student  should  settle  for  average. 

A personalized  program  will  give  your  child  the 
confidence  to  succeed.  Oxford  helps  students  achieve 
higher  marks  and  gain  more  confidence  as  they  develop 
new  skills  for  success  in  school  and  life. 

Call  Today!  OXFORD 

51 1 Edinburgh  Rd.  S LEARNING  CENTRES* 

Guelph  826-5365  www.oxfordieorning.com 

READING  ■ WRITING  • SPELLING  ■ FRENCH  ■ MATH  ■ STUDY  SKILLS 


GOURMET  MARKET — 


Remember  Vs  This  Holiday  Season 
for  Plump,  Juicy,  Farm  Fresh 

TURKEY ‘YULE’ LOVE 

Try  fresh  once, 
you’ll  never  buy  frozen  again 

Please  call  early  to  order  your  turkey. 
Telephone  orders  are  welcome. 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 


Mon.-Wed.  9-7 
Thurs.-Frl.  9-8 
Sat.  9-6 

Sun.  Closed 


Kortright  Plaza 

763-2284 
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President  Lauds  Contributions  of  University  Community 


President  Mordechai  Rozanski  began  the  last 
Senate  meeting  of  2001  by  reporting  on  the 
University’s  performance  in  Maclean’s  magazine’s 
annual  ranking  of  universities,  indicating  areas  where 
the  University  did  well  and  less  well  (See  Nov.  14  issue 
of  @Gue!ph).  Rozanski  thanked  members  of  the  faculty, 
staff,  students  and  alumni  for  their  important 
contributions  to  the  University’s  quality  and 


reputation,  which  continue  to  gain  national 
recognition.  Nevertheless,  the  president  cautioned  that 
more  funding  is  still  needed  to  deal  with  rising 
student-to-faculty  ratios  that  result  in  growing  class 
sizes,  both  of  which  influence  the  University’s  quality. 

He  added  that  he  and  other  executive  heads  of  On- 
tario universities  continue  to  meet  with  provincial  offi- 
cials to  pursue  this  agenda. 


AUCC  CAMPAIGN 

The  president  drew  senators’  at- 
tention to  a new  Association  of 
Universities  and  Colleges  of  Canada 
(AUCC)  national  campaign  to  in- 
form the  public  about  the  value  and 
benefits  of  an  arts  and  sciences  un- 
dergraduate university  education. 
AUCC’s  efforts,  he  said,  comple- 
ment the  advocacy  work  and  recent 
publications  of  the  Humanities  and 
Social  Sciences  Federation  of  Can- 
ada, designed  to  highlight  the  essen- 
tial role  that  social  sciences  and 
humanities  play  in  the  teaching  and 
research  mission  of  Canadian  uni- 
versities. 

In  other  news,  the  president  ad- 
vised Senate  that  registrar  Chuck 
Cunningham  has  been  named  di- 


rector of  Communications  and 
Public  Affairs.  An  open  search  for  a 
new  registrar  will  be  initiated  in  the 
near  future. 

Rozanski  also  welcomed  Prof. 
Dave  Hume  to  his  new  role  as  in- 
terim associate  vice-president  (re- 
search, agri-food  and  partner- 
ships). Hume  will  work  closely  with 
Prof.  Alan  Wildeman,  vice- 
president  (research),  on  renewing 
the  University’s  enhanced  partner- 
ship with  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Af- 
fairs. 


SENATE  MEETING  SCHEDULE 

Senators  approved  a motion 
brought  forward  by  its  executive 
committee  to  move  from  a four- 


week  to  a five-week  meeting  cycle, 
reducing  the  number  of  meetings 
from  10  to  eight  a year.  This  will 
make  the  scheduling  of  Senate 
meetings  more  flexible,  will  ensure 
meetings  are  held  when  needed  and 
will  save  the  University  money  on 
photocopying  and  mailing  costs,  a 
memorandum  on  the  proposal  ex- 
plained. 


UPDATE  ON  SCIENCE 
COMPLEX  DEVELOPMENT 

Prof.  Alastair  Summerlee,  pro- 
vost and  vice-president  (academic), 
gave  senators  a detailed  presenta- 
tion on  the  newest  developments 
surrounding  the  building  of  the 
University’s  science  complex  (see 
column  below.) 


2010 


Envisioning  the  University’s  New  Science  Complex 


PLANS  FOR  ONE  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph’s  most 
ambitious  building  projects  — its 
multi-million-dollar  science  and 
classroom  complex  — are  firmly  on 
track,  says  Prof.  Alastair  Summer- 
lee,  provost  and  vice-president 
(academic). 

At  the  Nov.  27  meeting  of  Sen- 
ate, Summerlee  updated  faculty, 
staff,  administrators  and  students 
on  the  progress  to  date  on  the  sci- 
ence complex  portion  of  the  project 
and  revealed  that  over  the  long 
term,  the  University  also  plans  to 
create  a social  science  complex  and 
expand  facilities  for  the  humanities. 
The  science  and  classroom  complex 
is  the  first  step  in  this  preparation 
for  the  future,  however. 

While  providing  ultra-modern 
teaching  laboratories  and  research 
facilities,  the  science  complex  will, 
among  other  objectives,  consoli- 
date infrastructure  support,  en- 
hance research  collaboration  and 
provide  opportunities  for  funding 
(through  a new  centre  known  as  the 
Advanced  Analysis  and  Training 
Centre),  he  said. 

It  will  also  answer  a number  of 
Guelph’s  deferred-maintenance  is- 


sues, mainly  through  the  tearing 
down  of  the  Chemistry  and  Micro- 
biology Building,  the  eventual 
renovation  of  Axelrod  and  the  par- 
tial renovation  of  MacNaughton. 
Cost  of  the  project  is  targeted  at 
$124  million,  with  the  provincial 
SuperBuild  program  providing  $51 
million  and  the  University  planning 
to  raise  the  rest,  primarily  from  ex- 
ternal sources  such  as  fund-raising 


and  the  Canada  Foundation  for  In- 
novation. 

To  be  located  off  Gordon  Street 
between  the  path  on  Johnston 
Green  and  Reynolds  Walk,  the  sci- 
ence complex  will  be  built  in  stages, 
Summerlee  said. 

The  first  phase,  which  will  begin 
in  September  2003,  will  see  the 
erection  of  a building  to  house 
Continued  on  page  10 
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COLLlGE  D’ALFRED 
RECEIVES  WUSC  AWARD 

The  local  World  University 
Sen-ice  of  Canada  (WUSC) 
committee  at  College  d’Al- 
fred  was  presented  with  a 
] WUSC  Award  at  its  annual 
meeting.  The  award  recog- 
nizes the  committee’s  recent 
contributions,  continuing 
involvement  in  the  WUSC 
mission  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  activities  on  campus 
and  in  the  community  that 
have  helped  increase  aware- 
ness and  knowledge  of 
international  development  and 
issues  related  to  refugees.  Last  year, 
Alfred  students  voted  to  add  $10  to 
their  annual  tuition  to  foster  two 
refugee  students. 

LIBRARY  HOURS  REDUCED 
BETWEEN  SEMESTERS 

The  U of  G Library  will  operate  on 
a reduced  schedule  and  with  lim- 
ited services  during  the  holiday  and 
between-semester  period.  From 
Dec.  15  to  23,  McLaughlin  will  be 
open  from  8:30  a.m.  to  7 p.m. 
Monday  to  Friday  and  noon  to  7 
p.m.  on  the  weekend.  The  OVC 
Learning  Commons  will  be  open 
from  8:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Monday  to 
Friday  and  closed  on  the  weekend. 
Both  libraries  will  be  closed  Dec.  24 
to  Dec.  26,  open  from  noon  to  5 
p.m.  Dec.  27  to  29  and  closed  again 
Dec.  30  to  Jan.  1. 

CENTRE  LAUNCHES  AWARDS 

The  Centre  for  Families,  Work  and 
Well-Being  is  calling  for  nomina- 
tions for  two  new  research  awards 
sponsored  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Corporation.  The  awards  recognize 
outstanding  papers  written  in  2001 
by  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  on  a topic  related  to 
work-family  issues  in  the  Canadian 
or  comparative  context.  The  best 
undergraduate  paper  will  receive 
$1,000;  the  best  graduate  paper, 
$2,000.  The  competition  is  open  to 
all  students  registered  at  Canadian 
universities.  At  least  two  faculty 
members  must  review  and  recom- 
mend a paper  for  submission. 
Competition  deadline  is  Feb.  15. 
For  more  information,  contact 
Linda  Hawkins  at  Ext.  3829  or 
lihawkin@uoguelph.ca. 


ART  AUCTION  A SUCCESS 

The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Cen- 
tre’s annua]  Framed  Art  Auction 
last  month  raised  about  $25,000 
through  the  auction  of  43  works  by 
prominent  regional  artists,  as  well 
as  several  furniture  items  decorated 
by  Centennial  CVI  art  students. 


INTERNATIONAL  FIELD 
STUDIES  GRANTS  AVAILABLE 

Applications  are  now  being 
accepted  for  international  field 
studies  grants  to  provide  support 
for  up  to  five  U of  G students  to 
complement  their  studies  with  a 
global  and  cross-cultural  experi- 
ence. Senior  undergraduates  and 
graduate  students  are  eligible  for 
the  awards.  Application  forms  are 
available  from  the  InfoCentre  in 
the  Centre  for  International  Pro- 
grams in  Day  Hall.  Deadline  for 
submissions  is  Feb.  8. 


Sod  Turning  Launches  Work 
on  Guelph-Humber  Building 


SuperBuild-funded  construction  slated  for  completion  by  fall  2003 


Digging  in  at  the  ceremonial  sod  turning  for  the  University  of  Guelph-Humber  building  are,  from  left,  U of  G 
students  Mike  Stephenson  and  Natalie  Ross;  Dianne  Cunningham,  minister  of  training,  colleges  and 
universities;  students  Kendra  Holliday,  Kathleen  Duncan,  Vance  Mcpherson  and  David  Hornsby;  and  president 
Mordechai  Rozanski.  photo  by  david  lui,  humber  college  av  graphics 


Ground  has  officially  been 
broken  for  the  new  $45- 
million  University  of  Guelph- 
Humber  building. 

A symbolic  sod-turning  cere- 
mony was  held  Nov.  29  at  Humber 
College’s  northwest  Toronto  cam- 
pus, attended  by  Dianne  Cunning- 
ham, minister  of  training,  colleges 
and  universities;  president  Morde- 
chai Rozanski;  Humber  College 
president  Robert  Gordon;  and  stu- 
dent leaders  and  officials  from  both 
institutions.  The  Ontario  govern- 
ment committed  close  to  $29  million 
from  the  SuperBuild  fund  for  the 
four-storey  building,  scheduled  to 
open  at  Humber  in  fall  2003. 

Guelph-Humber  will  be  the  first 
institution  in  Ontario  to  offer  both 
an  honours  university  degree  and  a 
college  diploma  to  its  graduates  in 
just  four  years  of  study. 

“I  know  that  I am  the  envy  of  all 
the  provinces  — you  cannot  imagine 
how  proud  I am  to  be  here  today,” 
Cunningham  said,  adding  that  such 
a university-college  partnership  has 
been  needed  for  decades. 

She  congratulated  U of  G and 


Humber  on  their  "great  spirit  of  col- 
laboration” and  said  the  project  is 
also  “about  staying  ahead  of  every- 
one else  and  about  innovation”  be- 
cause it  offers  students  a wider  range 
of  choices  in  high-quality  post- 
secondary  education. 

“We  have  to  focus  on  what  the 
students  need,  what  the  community 
needs  and  where  the  jobs  are,” 
Cunningham  said.  “These  students 
will  hit  the  pavement  running  and  be 
out  ahead  of  many  students  in  North 

America It’s  a great  time  to  be  a 

student  in  Ontario.” 

Guelph-Humber  will  accept  200 
students  next  fall  into  three  pro- 
grams: business,  computing  and  me- 
dia studies.  Additional  program 
offerings  — including  early  child- 
hood services,  gerontology,  family 
and  community  social  services,  and 
justice  studies  and  police  founda- 
tions — will  be  added  in  2003.  By 
2005,  the  university  will  accommo- 
date about  2,000  students. 

Tuition  will  be  comparable  with 
that  of  other  Ontario  university  pro- 
grams in  the  Toronto  area,  and 
courses  will  be  taught  by  faculty  from 


both  Guelph  and  Humber. 

“Today’s  groundbreaking  cere- 
mony is  an  important  milestone  in 
the  ambitious  goal  we  set  for  our- 
selves more  than  two  years  ago,”  said 
Rozanski.  “Our  goal  was  to  provide 
an  innovative  third  path  to  post- 
secondary education  in  Toronto,  one 
that  faithfully  combined  the  individ- 
ual strengths  and  traditions  of  the 
University  of  Guelph  and  Humber 
College  into  a seamless  curriculum.” 
Guelph-Humber  delivers  the  best 
of  both  educational  sectors,  he  said. 
“At  its  core,  Guelph-Humber  is  all 
about  students,  focused  on  expand- 
ing student  accessibility  and  oppor- 
tunity.” 

Gordon  agreed,  adding:  “We 
have  developed  a curriculum  that 
meets  the  emerging  needs  of  employ- 
ers for  strategic  skills  and  will  enable 
students  to  pursue  post-graduate 
studies  if  they  choose  to  continue 
their  education.” 

The  new  building  will  have  spe- 
cialized laboratories  and  classrooms, 
an  Internet  cafr,  a learning  commons 
and  an  atrium  for  major  events. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 
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GEOGRAPHER  VISITS  JAPAN 

Retired  geography  professor  Fred 
Dahms  has  just  returned  from  two 
weeks  in  Japan,  where  he  was  a 
guest  of  the  Kyoto  University  Rural 
Setdement  Research  Group.  While 
there,  he  participated  in  meetings  of 
the  Japanese  Human  Geography 
Society  at  Kobe  University  and  col- 
laborated with  colleagues  at  Kyoto 
and  Tsukuba  universities.  He  also 
participated  in  field  studies  in 
Shiga,  Toyama  and  Ibaraki  prefec- 
tures. In  addition,  Dahms  was  the 
keynote  speaker  at  a rural  sympo- 
sium in  Tonami  City,  where  he 
addressed  200  scholars,  civic  offi- 
cials and  the  general  public  on  the 
topic  “Dying  and  Rejuvenated  Vil- 
lages in  Canada.” 

COUNSELLING  DIRECTORS 
GATHER  IN  TORONTO 

Bruno  Mancini,  director  of  the 
Counselling  and  Student  Develop- 
ment Centre,  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  2001  conference  of  the 
Association  for  University  and  Col- 
lege Counselling  Centre  Directors, 
held  in  Toronto.  Counselling  direc- 
tors attended  from  across  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Mancini 
also  led  a workshop  on  exam  anxi- 
ety and  chaired  a keynote  talk. 


EISENBACH  CO  HOSTS 
NODA  CONFERENCE 

Mildred  Eisenbach,  University  Col- 
lege Connection  co-ordinator  in 
Student  Housing  Services,  co- 
hosted the  annual  conference  of  the 
National  Orientation  Directors 
Association  (NODA)  in  Toronto. 
This  was  the  first  time  NODA’s 
conference  has  been  held  outside 
the  United  States.  More  than  700 
people  attended  from  North  Amer- 
ica and  around  the  world.  Provin- 
cial co-ordinator  of  NODA  from 
1990  to  1998,  Eisenbach  is  currently 
chair  of  the  Canadian  network. 

GRYPHONS  RECOGNIZED 

Three  football  Gryphons  were 
recently  selected  as  offensive 
Canadian  Interuniversity  Sport 
Second  Team  All-Canadians.  They 
are  fourth-year  commerce  student 
Jonathan  Bohnert  of  Waterloo, 
third-year  human  kinetics  student 
Mike  Palmer  of  Burlington  and 
fourth-year  DVM  student  Norman 
Nasser  of  Scarborough. 


United  Way  Goes  Over  the  Top 


After  concerns  that  the 
United  Way  campaign  might 
fall  short  of  last  year’s  giving, 
llth-hour  donations  pushed  the 
2001  total  to  well  over  $250,000. 

“We’re  thrilled  by  the  generosity 
of  the  campus  community,”  says 
co-chair  Prof.  Bev  Kay,  Land  Re- 
source Science.  “It’s  heartwarming 
to  see  this  kind  of  response,  and  it 
will  make  a huge  difference  to  the 
overall  Guelph  and  Wellington 
United  Way  campaign.” 

Co-chair  Karen  Reimer,  manager 
of  Co-operative  Education  Services, 
says  the  University  campaign  is  well 
supported  by  employees,  retirees 


and  students. 

“The  Lollypalooza  student  event 
raised  $6,500  and  was  a great  kickoff 
for  the  United  Way  campaign,”  she 
says.  “And  we  really  appreciate  the 
efforts  of  volunteer  co-ordinators 
and  canvassers  who  distributed  pay- 
roll forms,  as  well  as  all  those  people 
who  organized  and  participated  in 
special  events.  Those  individual  ef- 
forts add  up  to  a really  great  response 
from  the  University  community.” 
Beth  Osmond  of  Student  Hous- 
ing Services  received  the  annual 
Gabrielle  Hubert  Award  for  volun- 
teer service  at  an  appreciation  lunch- 
eon Nov.  29.  The  President’s  Award 


for  special  achievement  went  to  the 
Central  Student  Association. 

A highlight  of  the  luncheon  was 
drawing  the  winner  of  a vacation 
package  donated  by  Golding  Travel 
Ltd.  of  Guelph.  Eileen  Cook  of  the 
Department  of  Clinical  Studies  won 
the  use  of  a one-bedroom  condo  for 
a week.  Second  prize  in  the  campus- 
wide raffle,  a U of  G leather  jacket, 
was  won  by  John  Burger  of  the  De- 
partment of  Biomedical  Sciences. 
Lillian  Wilson  of  Human  Resources 
captured  the  third  prize,  a getaway 
night  for  two  at  the  Best  Western  in 
Guelph  and  20  per  cent  off  dinner  at 
Mirage  Restaurant. 


JEH  POINTMENTS 


Beatrix  Beisner  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin-Madison  will  join  the 
Department  of  Zoology  as  an 
assistant  professor  July  1, 2002. 

Andrea  Bradford  of  Oakville 
will  join  the  School  of  Engineering 
as  an  assistant  professor  May  1, 
2002. 

Prof.  Stewart  Hilts  was  ap- 
pointed chair  of  the  Department  of 
Land  Resource  Science  for  a five- 
year  term  that  began  Sept.  3. 

Lewis  Lewkins  will  join  the  De- 
partment of  Plant  Agriculture  as  an 
assistant  professor  April  l,  2002. 

Simon  Pearce  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  in  the 
Department  pf  Clinical  Studies,  ef- 
fective Jan.  2,  2002. 
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Two  Chairs  Named 

Continued  from  page  1 


Jonathan  LaMarre 


Douglas  McCalla 


McCalla  is  the  author  and  editor 
of  several  books  in  economic  and 
business  history,  notably  an  award- 
winning economic  history  of  early 
Ontario.  At  Guelph,  he  will  do  sys- 
tematic research  on  Canadian  eco- 
nomic history  from  1600  to  1939, 
based  on  the  experiences  of  ordinary 
farm  and  artisan  families  of  the  day. 

Launched  by  Ottawa  in  2000,  the 
Canada  Research  Chairs  Program  is 
designed  to  enable  Canadian  univer- 
sities to  become  world-class  centres 
of  research  excellence  by  providing 
them  with  new  funds  to  recruit  and 
retain  world-class  faculty.  U of  G is 
expected  to  have  35  chairs  funded 
over  the  next  few  years;  the  two 
chairs  announced  Nov.  29  bring  to 
seven  the  number  funded  to  date. 

“Universities  are  pivotal  to  Cana- 
da’s new  knowledge-driven  econ- 
omy because  of  their  role  in 
advancing  the  frontiers  of  knowl- 
edge and  understanding,”  Tobin 


said  at  the  announcement.  “By  in- 
vesting in  our  researchers  through 
initiatives  such  as  the  Canada  Re- 
search Chairs  Program,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  is  promoting 
leading-edge  research  and  innova- 
tion, providing  exciting  opportuni- 
ties for  Canadian  researchers,  and 
attracting  the  best  research  minds  in 
the  world  to  Canadian  universities.” 
In  addition  to  the  new  chairs,  two 
of  U of  G’s  existing  chairs  received 
infrastructure  funding  from  the 
Canada  Foundation  for  Innovation. 
Prof.  lacek  Lipkowski,  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  holder  of  the 
chair  in  electrochemistry,  received 
close  to  $140,000  for  his  work  on 
thin  film  technology.  Prof.  Alejan- 
dro Marangoni,  Food  Science,  who 
holds  the  chair  in  food  and  soft  ma- 
terials, received  just  over  $ 1 45,000  to 
study  structure-function  relation- 
ships in  food  and  soft  materials. 

BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 


Project  Vision  Survey  Finds 
Campus  Generally  Positive 

Survey  respondents  offer  suggestions  on  promoting  equity  on  basis  of  sexual  orientation 


UOF  G’S  learning  environment 
for  lesbian,  gay,  bisexual  and 
transgendered  (LGBT)  people  is 
generally  positive,  according  to  a 
survey  conducted  by  the  University’s 
Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office 
(HREO). 

The  survey  polled  3,000  faculty, 
staff  and  students.  Of  the  3,000, 
eight  per  cent  self-identified  as 
LGBT.  Of  those  LGBT  respondents, 
almost  90  per  cent  indicated  they 
had  not  had  to  interrupt  their  aca- 
demic activities,  nor  had  they  ever 
been  advantaged  or  disadvantaged 
in  class  or  at  work,  because  of  their 
sexual  orientation. 

The  survey  was  part  of  Project 
Vision:  Toward  a Campus  Free 
From  Harassment  and  Unfair  Treat- 
ment Based  on  Sexual  Orientation, 
initially  launched  in  1997  by  the 
HREO.  Project  Vision’s  goals  were 
to  identify  both  the  challenges  and 
positive  developments  affecting  the 
participation  of  LGBT  people  on 
campus,  and  to  develop  strategies 
that  create  a work,  study  and  re- 
search environment  that  fosters  mu- 
tual trust  and  respect.  Detailed 
results  of  the  survey  are  to  be  re- 
leased to  the  campus  community  on 
the  HREO  Web  site  early  in  January. 

Guided  by  an  advisory  group  of 
students,  staff,  faculty  and  admini- 
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OF  GOVERNORS 


Standing  Room  Only  Expected  at  Chancellor’s  Gala 


IT  WILL  LIKELY  BE  standing-room  only  at  a Dec.  13 
gala  in  Toronto  to  mark  chancellor  Lincoln 
Alexander’s  80th  birthday,  president  Mordechai 
Rozanski  told  Board  of  Governors  at  its  Dec.  6 meeting. 
High-ranking  members  of  the  political,  business  and 


education  sectors  are  among  the  guests  expected  to  at- 
tend the  celebration,  which  the  chancellor  has  desig- 
nated as  a fund-raiser  for  U of  G.  Proceeds  from  the 
event  will  fund  new  scholarships  to  promote  more  di- 
versity at  the  University. 


The  president  told  governors 
that  Guelph’s  capital  campaign  is 
progressing  well  towards  its  goal  of 
a public  launch  next  spring.  U of 
G’s  planning  activities  are  also  pro- 
ceeding, despite  current  economic 
uncertainties  at  the  provincial  level. 

Important  informational  tools 
being  created  to  support  ongoing 
planning  activities  are  emerging 
from  the  University’s  performance 
indicator  project,  Rozanski  added. 
Prof.  Bryan  Henry,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  has  led  this  project, 
working  with  a committee  of  fac- 
ulty and  staff  and  assisted  by  Ken 
Grant,  director  of  Institutional 
Analysis  and  Planning.  For  the  past 
year  and  a half,  the  group  has  been 
tracking  the  University’s  perform- 
ance in  several  significant  areas. 

The  data  collected  will  allow 
Guelph  to  assess  its  overall  progress 
towards  its  strategic  goals  and  its 
objectives  of  being  learner-centred 
and  research-intensive,  Rozanski 
said.  Given  the  government’s  in- 
creasing emphasis  on  university  ac- 
countability, the  information  will 
also  help  U of  G satisfy  some  of 
those  expectations. 

In  a presentation  on  perform- 


ance indicators,  Henry  said  the 
matter  was  being  examined  at  both 
the  macro  and  micro  levels.  The 
goals  of  both  are  to  make  perform- 
ance measures  at  U of  G transpar- 
ent, easily  measured,  focused,  few 
in  number  and  dynamic,  he  said. 

Roger  du  Toit,  head  of  du  Toit 
Allsopp,  Hillier,  the  consultants 
hired  by  the  University  to  help  steer 
a review  of  its  campus  master  plan, 
updated  governors  on  that  review. 

Du  Toit  said  his  group  — which 
also  includes  Prof.  Jim  Taylor, 
Landscape  Architecture,  and  Chris 
Pickard,  U of  G’s  director  of  plan- 
ning, engineering  and  construction 
— has  received  more  than  1 30  com- 
pleted “issue  sheets,”  has  held  26 
meetings  with  stakeholder  groups 
and  organized  a town  hall  meeting 
and  intense  design  session. 

Among  the  many  key  issues 
identified  through  this  process  are 
that  the  campus  community  is  con- 
cerned about  parking,  walkways, 
Gordon  Street,  green  space  and  pre- 
serving the  University’s  traditions. 
The  group  will  hold  another  town 
hall  meeting  in  January,  and  its 
eventual  goal  is  to  produce  a report 
and  recommendations  by  April. 


Following  a presentation  on  the 
science  complex  by  provost  Alastair 
Summerlee  (see  page  2),  B of  G ap- 
proved a motion  to  allocate  another 
$2  million  from  SuperBuild  funds 
to  enable  continuation  of  the  sci- 
ence complex  design  development. 

Michael  Walsh,  head  of  B of  G’s 
finance  committee,  alerted  gover- 
nors that  the  University  will  soon 
have  to  replace  its  aging  telephone 
system. 

In  a planning  retreat  following 
the  meeting,  the  board  reviewed 
and  discussed  the  student  experi- 
ence at  Guelph.  Presentations  fo- 
cused on  three  areas:  attracting 
students  of  high  quality,  presented 
by  acting  assistant  registrar,  liaison, 
Laura  Beattie,  and  Chuck  Cunning- 
ham, director  of  communications 
and  public  affairs;  delivering  a 
high-quality  educational  experi- 
ence, presented  by  political  science 
student  Rich  Appiah  and  Prof. 
Maureen  Mancuso,  associate  vice- 
president  (academic);  and  putting  a 
high-quality  education  to  use,  pre- 
sented by  Brenda  Whiteside,  associ- 
ate vice-president  (student  affairs), 
and  Prof.  Fred  Evers,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology. 


stration  representing  a broad  cross- 
section  of  the  University,  the  project 
randomly  surveyed  campus  com- 
munity members  in  March  1998. 

The  aim  was  to  determine, 
among  other  things,  the  overall  cli- 
mate for  LGBT  people  on  campus, 
respondents’  beliefs  and  attitudes 
toward  LGBT  people,  and  respon- 
dents’ awareness  of  what  U of  G has 
done  or  could  do  to  promote  equity 
on  the  basis  of  sexual  orientation. 

“We  are  pleased  to  provide  this 
report  because  we  believe  it  will 
serve  to  further  discussion  about  is- 
sues facing  LGBT  people  in  the  cam- 
pus community,”  says  HREO 
director  Patrick  Case.  “At  U of  G,  we 
take  pride  in  being  a caring  commu- 
nity, one  that  values  diversity.” 

The  study  garnered  a response 
rate  of  more  than  25  per  cent.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  survey,  the  research  in- 
volved focus  groups  between  March 
and  April  1998,  which  were  followed 
up  with  individual  interviews  a year 
later,  from  January  to  March  1999. 

More  than  three-quarters  of 
LGBT  respondents,  when  asked  if 
they  had  encountered  any  obstacles 
in  accessing  campus  services,  said 
they  had  had  positive  experiences 
with  U of  G service  providers.  But  al- 
though more  than  90  per  cent  had 
never  experienced  employment 
barriers  at  U of  G because  of  their 
sexual  orientation,  44  per  cent  felt 
that  being  openly  LGBT  might  nega- 
tively affect  a person’s  chances  of  ca- 
reer advancement  at  the  University. 

The  survey  also  found  that: 

• Of  the  LGBT  people  who  had  been 
verbally  harassed  on  campus,  about 
one-third  had  not  reported  it.  They 
also  felt  uncomfortable  expressing 
their  sexuality  publicly  and 
perceived  it  might  be  difficult  to  find 
on-campus  housing  that  would 
allow  them  to  be  open  about  their 
sexual  orientation. 

• Over  half  of  the  heterosexual 
respondents  said  they  would  be 
uncomfortable  if  they  learned  that 
their  roommate  or  housemate  was 
LGBT  or  about  viewing  public 
displays  of  affection  by  same-sex 
couples. 

When  asked  what  the  University 


could  do  to  make  the  environment 
more  positive  toward  LGBT  indi- 
viduals, a number  of  ideas  were  gen- 
erated by  respondents,  including: 

• Offering  more  campus  workshops 
and  lectures  about  sexual  and  gender 
issues.  The  survey  showed  that  the 
level  of  awareness  among 
heterosexual  respondents  and  the 
acceptance  of  LGBT  people  and 
issues  were  significantly  higher  for 
those  who  had  attended  such 
workshops  and  lectures. 

• Providing  personal  and  academic 
counsellors  trained  to  deal  with 
sexual  and  gender  identity  issues. 

• Having  LGBT  people  represented 
at  all  levels  of  the  University  and 
creating  a safe  and  equitable 
environment  where  they  can  be  open 
about  their  identity  would  be 
important  next  steps. 

• Encouraging  applications  to 
external  funding  agencies  and  recog- 
nition both  internally  and  externally 
for  research  on  sexual  orientation 
issues  would  increase  incentives  to 
conduct  this  type  of  work. 

As  for  the  next  steps,  Case  said  the 
survey  results  will  be  extremely  help- 
ful not  only  in  addressing  the  needs 
of  lesbian,  gay,  bisexual  and  trans- 
gendered people  on  campus,  but  also 
in  addressing  the  needs  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  University  community 
when  it  comes  to  sexual  orientation 
issues. 

“Any  gains  made  as  a result  of  at- 
tention to  the  issues  addressed  in  this 
report  are  gains  made  by  the  entire 
community,”  he  says.  “An  important 
next  step  will  be  to  ensure  that  what 
we  have  learned  through  the  survey 
will  permeate  our  work  across  all  ar- 
eas. To  that  end,  in  the  coming 
months,  it  will  be  important  for  all 
members  of  the  University 
community  to  read  the  report  and 
consider  any  possible  implications 
for  their  areas  of  responsibility.” 

Case  adds  that  the  survey  “tells  us 
how  far  we’ve  come  and  provides  a 
foundation  on  which  to  build.  In 
fact,  the  process  itself  has  already  re- 
sulted in  positive  developments 
across  the  institution  because  it  has 
raised  awareness  of  this  particular 
human  rights  and  equity  issue.” 
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EXPLORING  THE  POSSIBILITIES 


More  than  500  high  school  students,  parents,  teachers  and  guidance  counsellors  turned  out  for  U of  G's  third 
annual  Science  and  Engineering  Night  in  November,  The  campus-wide  event  showcases  the  possibilities  in 
science  and  engineering  at  Guelph  through  tours,  displays  and  building  and  laboratory  tours,  as  well  as 
conversations  with  students,  faculty,  staff  and  alumni.  Above,  U of  G students  Erika  Cady  and  Anna  Zampini, 
members  of  the  Chemistry/Biochemistry  Club,  show  off  Buckyballs.  photo  bv  krvstyna  czernicki 


Accreditation  Team  to  Visit 


Designation  verifies  ability  to  meet  international  standards  for  veterinary  medicine 


Environmental 
Biologist  Wins 
Synergy  Award  for 
Pollination  Work 

Grant  will  help  launch  international  pollination  network 
to  help  increase  sustainability  in  the  agriculture  industry 


An  accreditation  team  will 
visit  OVC  Feb.  2 to  6 to  assess 
how  well  the  college  measures  up  to 
international  standards  for  veteri- 
nary medical  schools.  The  accre- 
ditation process  is  conducted  by  the 
American  Veterinary  Medical 

Association  (AVMA)  in  partnership 
with  the  Canadian  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  (CMVA). 

The  on-site  visit  by  a team  of 
Americans  and  Canadians  is  a re- 
quirement for  all  veterinary  colleges 
from  both  countries  at  least  once 
every  seven  years  — or  more  often  if 
deficiencies  are  identified.  Increas- 
ingly, veterinary  colleges  around  the 
world  are  undergoing  AVMA 1 
CVMA  accreditation  to  ensure  they 
meet  the  same  standards. 

OVC  dean  Alan  Meek  says  it’s 
important  that  the  college  maintain 
its  current  designation  of  full  ac- 
creditation “because  it  confirms  that 
our  graduates  are  well  trained  in  the 
fundamental  principles,  scientific 
knowledge  and  skills  of  veterinary 
medicine,  and  that  we  meet  the  other 
essentials  that  are  evaluated.  Full  ac- 
creditation verifies  our  ability  to 
meet  international  standards  for  vet- 
erinary medicine,  which  is  vital  to  as- 
sure Canadians  and  international 
consumers  that  our  animal-care,  in- 
spection and  food-safety  practices 
are  of  the  highest  quality.” 

Veterinary  colleges  and  veteri- 
narians are  an  integral  part  of  Cana- 
da’s infrastructure  for  public  health 
protection,  including  regulatory 
agencies,  food  safety,  wildlife  and 
environmental  health,  and  medical 
research,  says  Meek. 

Veterinary  practitioners  and  re- 
searchers play  a key  role  in  disease 
surveillance  and  outbreak  response 
— the  front-line  defence  against 
threats  such  as  mosquito-borne 
West  Nile  virus,  mad  cow  disease,  E. 


coli  outbreaks  and  other  diseases 
transmitted  through  the  food  chain. 

They  also  promote  the  quality 
and  safety  of  food  through  proactive 
means,  such  as  by  animal  health  pro- 
grams that  decrease  the  use  of  antibi- 
otics. And  they  advance  human 
health  through  comparative  medical 
research.  Understanding  animal  dis- 
eases helps  researchers  better  under- 
stand and  treat  human  diseases. 

Further  to  meeting  important 
human  and  environmental  health 
commitments,  the  CVMA  notes  that 
accreditation  of  Canada’s  veterinary 
colleges  “provides  a trade  advantage 
to  livestock  and  livestock-product 
exporters,  since  international  trad- 
ing partners  are  increasingly  basing 
their  health  risk  assessments  on  the 
competency  of  the  national  veteri- 
nary service  . . . (which)  is  direcdy 
linked  to  the  accreditation  status  of 
the  veterinary  colleges."  Canada’s 
food-animal  industry  has  an  esti- 
mated annual  value  of  $38  billion, 
including  $8  billion  in  exports. 

Full  accreditation  also  enables 
OVC  graduates  to  readily  obtain 
their  licences  to  practice  veterinary 
medicine,  says  Meek,  and  it  greatly 
enhances  the  college’s  ability  to  re- 
cruit students,  gain  recognition  for 
its  graduates,  recruit  and  retain  fac- 
ulty and  maintain  the  quality  of  its 
research  programs. 

The  accreditation  team  coming 
to  OVC  in  February  will  evaluate  the 
college’s  organization,  finances, 
physical  facilities  and  equipment, 
clinical  resources,  library  and  learn- 
ing resources,  students,  admission, 
faculty,  curriculum,  continuing  edu- 
cation and  research  programs.  Full 
accreditation  means  OVC’s  program 
meets  or  exceeds  all  1 1 of  these  stan- 
dards, which  are  established  by  the 
U.S.  Council  on  Education. 

A college  that  is  unable  to  meet 


one  or  more  standards  is  placed  on 
limited-accreditation  status  until  it 
remedies  its  shortcomings.  Failure 
to  do  so  results  in  the  termination  of 
accreditation  status. 

Of  Canada’s  three  other  colleges 
of  veterinary  medicine,  the  Atlantic 
Veterinary  College  is  fully  accred- 
ited; the  University  of  Saskatche- 
wan’s Western  College  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  is  fully  accredited  but  for  a 
restricted  period  of  time  because  of 
infrastructure  and  other  concerns, 
and  the  Faculty  de  m^decine  veteri- 
naire  at  St.  Hyacinthe  in  Quebec  is 
on  limited  accreditation. 

Meek  says  the  deans  of  all  four  of 
Canada’s  veterinary  colleges  have 
been  meeting  with  federal  officials 
for  a number  of  months  to  secure 
“much-needed  reinvestment”  in 
their  facilities  and  they  hoped  to 
hear  some  promising  news  in  the 
Dec.  10  federal  budget.  He  notes,  for 
example,  that  no  Canadian  veteri- 
nary college  has  “Level  3”  biocon- 
tainment facilities,  which  is  “a  great 
concern  given  the  new  and  emerging 
diseases  such  as  West  Nile  virus  and 
chronic  wasting  disease.” 

The  U of  G/Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Affairs 
contract,  which  includes  OVC’s  Vet- 
erinary Clinical  Education  Program 
(VCEP)  funding,  is  also  under  re- 
view. The  VCEP  funding  is  vital  to 
OVC’s  ability  to  provide  its  students 
with  essential  clinical  education  and 
to  serve  the  animal-owning  public  of 
Ontario,  says  Meek. 

“Our  VCEP  funding  remains 
critical  to  delivering  a high-quality 
veterinary  clinical  education,  which 
is  so  important  to  protecting  and  ad- 
vancing public,  animal  and  environ- 
mental health  and  to  helping  ensure 
that  the  college  continues  to  meet  in- 
ternational standards." 

BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 


The  pivotal  role  of  pollinators 
such  as  honeybees  in  sus- 
tainable agriculture  is  receiving 
growing  attention,  thanks  to  a 
Guelph  professor  who  is  the 
recipient  of  a 2001  Synergy  Award 
from  the  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council  and 
the  Con-  ference  Board  of  Canada. 

Prof.  Peter  Kevan,  Environmen- 
tal Biology,  and  the  Ontario  Bee- 
keepers’ Association  were  among 
the  six  university-industry  partners 
to  receive  the  prestigious  award, 
which  is  designed  to  foster  innova- 
tion, creativity  and  entrepreneur- 
ship  in  university-industry  research 
and  development.  The  university 
partner  receives  a $25,000  research 
grant. 

Kevan  has  spent  the  last  35  years 
researching  the  role  of  pollination  in 
the  sexual  reproduction  of  plants. 
The  Synergy  Award  recognizes  his 
collaboration  with  the  Ontario  Bee- 
keepers’ Association,  a consortium 
of  3,400  beekeepers.  That  work  has 
benefited  individual  beekeepers  as 
well  as  numerous  growers’  associa- 
tions and  individual  growers,  who 
have  gained  economically  from 
planting  their  fields  and  orchards  ac- 
cording to  sustainable  pollination 
methods. 

For  example,  apple  growers  who 
follow  agricultural  practices  that  al- 
low for  pollination  receive  a 700- 
per-cent  return  on  their  investment, 
estimates  Kevan,  whose  research  has 
been  commissioned  by  such  organi- 
zations as  the  Ontario  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Growers’  Association,  the 
Ontario  Processing  Vegetable 
Growers,  the  Ontario  Tender  Fruit 
Producers’  Marketing  Board  and 
Bick’s  Pickles,  as  well  as  by  private 
formers. 

“The  role  of  insect  pollinators 
has  been  gready  underestimated  and 
is  a key  constraint  in  contemporary 
agricultural  practices,”  he  says.  “The 
economic  value  of  such  insects  to 
pollination,  seed  set  and  fruit  forma- 
don  gready  outweighs  the  economic 
value  of  the  honey  and  wax  that  hon- 
eybees alone  produce.” 

But  economic  loss  isn’t  the  only 
concern  for  growers  and  agricultural 
policy-makers.  Kevan  warns  that  ag- 
ricultural practices  that  disrupt 
natural  pollination  processes  are 


putting  Canada  and  the  world’s  food 
diversity  and  ecosystems  at  risk. 

“Most  fruits  and  many  vegeta- 
bles, not  to  mention  seed  produc- 
tion, rely  on  pollination,  which  is  the 
first  step,  after  flowering,  in  a plant’s 
sexual  reproduction,”  says  Kevan, 
who  has  been  trying  to  educate 
growers  about  pollinator  conserva- 
tion since  1965. 

During  that  time,  native  honey- 
bees have  all  but  disappeared  from 
Ontario  — the  result  of  pesticide  use, 
habitat  loss  and  the  spread  of  such 
predators  as  Varroa  mites  and  Afri- 
canized bees  — while  managed  bees 
such  as  those  provided  by  the  On- 
tario Beekeepers’  Association  play  a 
key  role  in  developing  sustainable 
agriculture  programs. 

“It  has  been  an  uphill  batde  to  get 
people  to  pay  attention  to  this  area  of 
conservation  and  biodiversity,  not 
only  in  Canada,  but  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,”  says  Kevan.  “People  in 
agriculture  often  seem  to  think  we 
know  all  we  need  to  know  about  pol- 
lination.” 

To  help  increase  pollinator  sus- 
tainability in  the  agriculture  indus- 
try, Kevan  will  use  his  $25,000  grant 
to  help  launch  the  International  Net- 
work for  Expertise  in  Sustainable 
Pollination  (INESP),  a research  re- 
source centre  that  he  hopes  to  locate 
at  U of  G. 

“The  centre  is  of  great  national 
and  international  importance,"  says 
Kevan.  “The  only  way  the  general 
public  can  assess  reliable  scientific 
information  about  pollination  is  for 
those  who  are  scientifically  trained  to 
weed  out  information  that  is  out- 
dated, anecdotal  or  just  plain  inaccu- 
rate. It’s  a matter  of  getting  accurate, 
up-to-date  information  out  to  as 
many  people  as  possible.” 

To  date,  INESP  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  researchers  at  numerous 
international  universities,  including 
the  University  of  Sao  Paulo  in  Brazil, 
Bonn  University  in  Germany,  the 
University  of  the  Americas  in  Mex- 
ico and  the  University  of  Haifa  in  Is- 
rael, and  by  researchers  at 
universities  and  other  institutions  in 
Italy,  India,  South  Africa,  Malaysia, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States. 


BY  KAREN  LEVENSON 
OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH 
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Global  Perspective  Is  Vital 

It  should  not  be  possible  any  longer  for  a student  to  graduate  from  the  University  of  Guelph 
without  being  exposed  to  the  global  dimensions  of  both  scholarship  and  citizenship 


By  Jim  Shute 


"If you  watch  your  pot,  your  food  will  not  bum.  ” 

West  African  proverb 

On  June  28,  1967,  the  University  of  Guelph 
Senate  passed  a motion  establishing  Canada’s 
first  university  international  centre,  an 
initiative  that  arose  both  from  the  long- 
standing rural  outreach  tradition  already  well-established 
at  Guelph  and  from  the  new  university’s  early  embrace  of 
an  international  perspective. 

The  1 960s  saw  a large  influx  of  international  students  to 
Canada,  Guelph  included.  These  two  factors  — an  out- 
reach disposition  and  the  growing  number  of  interna- 
tional students  — led  the  new  University  of  Guelph  Senate 
to  strike  an  International  Studies  Committee  in  1965,  a 
more  prescient  move  than  could  have  been  imagined.  Its 
present-day  successor,  the  Senate  International  Commit- 
tee (SIC),  is  still  the  envy  of  most  Canadian  universities, 
few  (if  any)  of  which  have  a standing  Senate  international 
committee. 

Another  formative  factor  in  U of  G’s  early  internation- 
alization was  the  cosmopolitan  faculty  recruited  to  staff 
the  rapidly  growing  university  in  the  ’60s  and  early  ’70s. 

This  international  faculty  group  brought  their  experience 
and  perspectives  to  our  classrooms,  not  to  mention  valu- 
able institutional  connections  with  their  countries  of  ori- 
gin. 

These  were  the  pre-conditions  to  setting  up  our  centre, 
as  well  as  to  taking  on  our  first  development  co-operation 
effort  — a 1 968  engineering  link  with  the  University  of  the 
West  Indies  in  Trinidad.  We  did  not  pioneer  university- 
based  development  projects;  the  University  of  British  Columbia 
(with  the  University  of  Malaya)  was  the  first,  in  1961.  It  was  in 
1970,  however,  that  our  new  link  with  the  University  of  Ghana 
got  under  way.  Considered  a great  success  (even  today,  22  years 
after  its  1 979  completion),  this  project  had  an  enormous  impact 
on  this  institution’s  embryonic  internationalization.  Eleven  U 
of  G departments  in  five  colleges  participated;  20  of  our  faculty 
and  senior  administrators  spent  time  in  Ghana.  Seven  of  our 
M.Sc.  students  completed  thesis  research  there,  and  44  Ghana- 
ians studied  at  Guelph  or  at  our  Canadian  partners,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Manitoba  and  the  University  of  British  Columbia.  The 
impact  on  both  universities  was  lasting  and  has  been  well  docu- 
mented. 

Among  the  benefits  for  U of  G were  new  curriculum  offer- 
ings, the  exposure  of  a number  of  faculty  and  senior  adminis- 
trators to  unfamiliar  tropical  environments  and  cultures,  the 
first  overseas  research  opportunities  for  Guelph  graduate  stu- 
dents, a substantial  research  and  publication  output  (more  than 
200  items)  by  the  participants  (frequently  jointly)  and  a new 
awareness  of  cross-cultural  university  partnership.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Ghana,  I am  pleased  to  say,  remains  a valued  overseas 
partner,  consistently  sending  us  graduate  students,  and  we  are 
now  exchanging,  for  the  first  time,  undergraduate  students. 

In  all,  since  1970,  the  University  of  Guelph  has  managed  or 
co-managed  more  than  80  development  co-operation  projects 
in  30  partner  countries  and  institutions.  We  continue  to  partici- 
pate in  development  co-operation,  despite  the  fiercely  competi- 
tive environment,  because  it  continues  to  contribute  directly  to 
our  broader  internationalization  portfolio  — student  and  fac- 
ulty overseas  experience  and  research  collaboration,  not  to 
mention  contributing  to  the  global  battle  against  poverty  and 
deprivation. 

But  the  international  portfolio  at  Guelph  has  grown  rapidly 
from  the  early  emphasis  on  development  co-operation  in  the 
70s  to  include  an  impressive  array  of  student  mobility  pro- 
grams (57  exchange  agreements  in  23  countries  and  semesters 
abroad  in  Guatemala,  India,  Poland,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France),  a consistently  high-quality  and  diverse  international 
student  group  (although  still  much  diminished  from  the  '70s 
and  '80s,  our  numbers  this  fall  are  up  15  per  cent  from  fall 
2000),  a full-time  international  student  adviser,  a set  of  Senate- 
approved  guiding  policies  and  protocols,  collaborative  research 
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links,  a balance  of  university  partners  in  both  North  and  South, 
a mission  statement  giving  some  priority  to  internationalism 
(our  1972  mission  statement,  Aims  and  Objectives  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph,  was,  again,  probably  the  first  in  Canada  to  in- 
clude internationalism),  a centrally  funded  international  office 
that  effectively  supports  the  University’s  international  initia- 
tives and,  most  important,  an  internationally  minded  faculty. 

Since  1 967,  we  have  achieved  a great  deal  in  our  efforts  to  de- 
velop a pervasive  global  perspective  throughout  the  University. 
In  2002,  the  35th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  Centre 
for  International  Programs  (CIP)  will  be,  I suggest,  an  occasion 
to  celebrate  our  distinctive  achievements. 

But  the  story  doesn't  end  there.  A great  deal  more  effort  is 
needed,  in  my  view,  to  address  our  shortcomings  and  advance 
internationalization  at  Guelph.  Here  are  some  of  my  concerns 
as  we  look  ahead: 

• We  need  to  get  many  more  of  our  students  abroad  to  study.  At 

most,  two  per  cent  of  our  students  will  be  abroad  this  academic 

year,  the  national  average.  The  major  obstacles  are  financial  and 

curricular.  I would  like  to  see  (and  SIC  has  requested)  more 
University  resources  allocated  to  student  mobility  (including  a 
chunk  of  the  capital  campaign  revenues),  as  well  as  a loosening 
up  of  the  rigid  course  requirements  that  are  blocking  students 
in  several  programs  from  studying  abroad.  Laval's  $10-million 
endowment  from  internal  resources  and  the  University  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  s $6-milhon  study-abroad  endowment  present  us 
with  useful  models.  It  could  be  argued  that  the  study-abroad  fee 
we  are  currently  forced  to  charge  students  selected  for 
exchanges,  semesters  abroad  and  short-term  study  abroad  adds 
to  student  financial  burdens  and  is  more  appropriately  an  insti- 
tutional responsibility.  Student  safety,  security  and  well-being 
are  jeopardized  if,  as  happens  too  often,  some  avoid  CIP’s  pre- 
departure orientation  sessions  because  of  the  study-abroad  fee 
the)'’ re  required  to  pay.  Graduate  students  are  not  yet  required 
to  attend  an  orientation  before  beginning  overseas  research  — a 
risky  situation,  in  my  view. 

• Because  the  vast  majority  of  our  undergraduate  students  will 
not  study  abroad,  the  global  perspectives  and  sensitivities  we  try 
to  cultivate  through  our  academic  programs  must  be  attended 
to  in  the  classroom  in  our  regular  curricular  offerings,  many  of 
which  are  greatly  in  need  of  the  review  repeatedly  called  for  by 
SIC  but  not  yet  implemented  by  any  program  committee. 


• Our  international  student  numbers  have  been  too  low 
during  the  1990s,  owing  largely  to  differential  fees  and 
competition  from  other  universities  in  Canada  and  abroad. 
Moreover,  now  that  U.S.  citizens  constitute  the  largest 
number  of  out-of-country  students,  do  we  currently  wel- 
come the  best  mix  of  international  students?  The  top  five 
undergraduate  source  countries  this  fall  are  the  United 
States,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  India,  China  and  Japan.  The 
top  five  graduate  student  source  countries  are  China,  Mex- 
ico, the  United  States,  South  Korea,  India  and  Brazil  (tied). 
The  countries  of  origin  have  diminished  from  about  90  a 
decade  ago  to  82  this  semester.  Among  our  lowest  rankings 
in  Maclean’s last  month  were  our  low  proportions  of  inter- 
national students  in  first  year  (2.5  per  cent,  ranked  ninth) 
and  at  the  graduate  level  (16  per  cent,  ranked  10th).  The 
international  student  presence  has  always  been  a major  fac- 
tor in  internationalizing  this  campus. 

• After  almost  35  years  of  effort,  it  is  high  time  to  evaluate 
our  progress.  The  University’s  experience  with  perform- 
ance indicators  provides  one  approach  for  such  an  evalua- 
tion, and  SIC  has  had  preliminary  discussions  on  some 
relevant  indicators.  We  now  need  the  Senate  Committee 
on  University  Planning  (SCUP)  to  prompt  such  a system- 
atic review. 

• International  research  has  been  a hit-and-miss  affair, 
largely  involving  individual  faculty  collaboration  and  pri- 
marily with  industrialized  country  partners.  I’d  like  to-see  a 
more  diversified  research  portfolio  that  includes  attention 
to  a number  of  pressing  global  problems  that  our  faculty 
are  well  equipped  to  address,  from  HIV/AIDS  to  climate 
change  to  food  security. 

Participation  in  international  activity  remains  somewhat 
skewed  on  this  campus,  with  some  departments,  schools  and 
colleges  far  more  actively  engaged  than  others.  In  fact,  several 
are  doing  virtually  nothing  at  all  that  could  be  called  “interna- 
tional.” The  academic  reward  system  still  does  not  recognize 
adequately,  particularly  in  some  colleges,  faculty  participation 
in  a broad  range  of  international  activity  — and  this  several 
years  after  internationalization  was  adopted  as  a strategic  prior- 
ity by  the  University. 

• Faculty  renewal  is  critical  for  internationalization,  particularly 
as  many  faculty  who  built  our  international  connections  and 
reputation  retire.  I’m  concerned  about  hiring  criteria  if  interna- 
tionalism is  not  held  constantly  in  view  as  a University  priority. 
Above  all  other  factors,  it  is  the  international  experience  and 
scholarship  of  faculty  that  sustain  our  internationalization. 
About  25  per  cent  of  our  faculty  have  had  substantial  interna- 
tional experience  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Ten  years  ago, 
that  proportion  was  significantly  higher.  The  “talent  pool”  is 
shrinking.  No  internationalized  faculty  means  no  sustainable 
internationalization. 

• Finally,  a number  of  colleagues  in  other  universities  are  telling 
me,  now  that  virtually  every  university  has  internationalism  in 
its  mission  statement,  that  senior  administrators  appear  to 
think  the  job  of  internationalizing  campuses  is  complete.  Simi- 
lar sentiments  are  being  heard  here  as  faculty  and  students  look 
to  the  administration  for  stronger  vision  and  leadership. 
SCUP’s  September  planning  document,  for  instance,  failed 
entirely  to  mention  internationalization;  it  refers  to  “world 
class”  but  not  to  the  world. 

World  events  swirling  around  us  this  semester  must  surely 
remind  the  University  community  of  our  continuing  responsi- 
bility to  apply  a global  perspective  to  our  degree  programs,  our 
research  and  our  outreach.  More  — much  more  — interna- 
tional activity,  supported  by  the  requisite  resources,  is  surely 
what  is  called  for.  It  should  not  be  possible  any  longer  for  a stu- 
dent to  graduate  from  the  University  of  Guelph  without  being 
exposed  to  the  global  dimensions  of  both  scholarship  and  citi- 
zenship. Now  more  than  ever,  that  imperative  should  guide  us. 

Prof  Jim  Shute  is  director  of  the  Centre  for  International  Pro- 
grams. He  is  retiring  this  month  after  35  years  at  U ofG. 
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An  Open  Door,  An  Open  Mind 

CSA  local  affairs  commissioner  respected  for  his  dedication 
to  students,  willingness  to  listen,  eagerness  to  learn 


By  Lori  Bona  Hunt 


Mike  Stephenson  has  a repu- 
tation for  having  an  open- 
door  policy  — both  literally 
and  figuratively  — as  the 
Central  Student  Association’s  local  affairs 
commissioner.  People  drop  by  his 
comfortably  cluttered  office  daily  to  ask  for 
help  finding  an  apartment  or  studying  for  an 
exam,  to  borrow  his  spare  computer,  or  just 
to  talk  or  help  themselves  to  a pop  from  the 
stash  he  keeps  under  his  desk. 

So  it’s  understandable  that  Stephenson 
hesitates  when  I suggest  we  do  this  interview 
in  his  office.  It’s  a bit  messy,  he  explains,  and 
we  will  most  certainly  be  interrupted.  But 
meeting  at  the  CSA  gives  me  an  excuse  to 
venture  into  mostly  unknown  territory  — 
the  funky  painted  corridors  of  the  Univer- 
sity Centre’s  second  floor.  And  seeing  his  of- 
fice would  give  me  a rare  glimpse  into  this 
campus  energy  hub,  for  Stephenson’s  name 
is  synonymous  with  student  activism  and 
leadership.  I don’t  tell  him  this,  of  course. 

Instead,  I mumble  something  about  people’s  offices  reflecting 
their  personalities  and  how  it  would  add  to  the  article.  “OK,”  he 
says,  a bit  reluctantly,  and  offers  to  make  an  exception  to  his 
rule:  “I  guess  I could  shut  the  door.” 

Well,  if  people’s  offices  are  indeed  a reflection  of  their  per- 
sonalities, then  Stephenson  is  a typical  university  student. 
Books  and  papers  everywhere,  CDs  stacked  up  next  to  the  com- 
puter, a package  of  chocolate  chip  cookies  on  the  floor,  muddy 
soccer  cleats  under  the  desk  and  a rubber  chicken  on  top  of  a fil- 
ing cabinet,  which,  he  explains,  is  for  last-minute  pick-up 
games  of  “ultimate  chicken.”  He  even  has  the  quintessential 
student  appearance:  a friendly,  infectious  smile,  sideburns  and 
a goatee-type  beard,  wearing  old  tennis  shoes,  jeans,  a T-shirt 
and  a backwards  baseball  cap. 

But  I know  Stephenson  is  not  a typical  student.  His  reputa- 
tion has  preceded  our  meeting.  The  biomedical  sciences  major 
came  to  Guelph  as  a President’s  Scholar,  the  University’s  most 
prestigious  entrance  honour,  bringing  with  him  the  Miller 
Thompson  Foundation  Scholarship,  awarded  to  the  top  100 
Canadian  high  school  graduates.  He  has  received  the  Dean’s 
Scholarship  for  the  College  of  Biological  Science  three  times 
and  has  been  named  to  the  college’s  Roll  of  Distinction,  an  hon- 
our given  to  seniors  with  a cumulative  average  above  85  per 
cent,  four  times.  This  year,  he  was  nominated  for  a Rhodes 
Scholarship,  applied  to  six  medical  schools  and  played  on  five 
intramural  teams. 

During  his  time  at  U of  G,  Stephenson  has  held  just  about 
every  student  leadership  position  possible  (it  takes  five  pages  of 
his  CV  just  to  list  the  most  noteworthy  ones,  all  56  of  them). 
President  of  his  residence  hall  and  Interhall  Council,  chair  of 
the  committee  to  review  U of  G’s  Code  of  Conduct  for  V endors 
on  campus,  a member  of  the  University  Judicial  Committee, 
team  leader  of  Project  Serve,  student  Senator  and  member  of 
the  Guelph-Wellington  Coalition  for  Social  Justice,  the  United 
Way  Steering  Committee,  the  Homelessness  Working  Group 
and  the  Human  Rights  Discussion  Group  are  just  a few. 

But  he  has  demonstrated  countless  times  that  these  are  more 
than  just  titles  to  him.  He  aspires  to  these  leadership  positions 


for  the  simple  reason  that  they  give  him  the  opportunity  to 
make  the  world  a better  place,  starting  with  the  reason  he  is 
wearing  the  baseball  cap. 

“I  shaved  half  my  head  for  the  United  Way,"  he  says,  pulling 
off  the  hat  and  explaining  that  he  left  the  back  long  so  he  would 
“look  a bit  more  ridiculous”  in  hopes  of  bringing  in  more 
money.  “Everyone  is  shaving  their  whole  head  nowadays,”  he 
says,  adding  that  the  tactic  raised  about  $150.  “I’m  happy  with 
that,  but  two  years  ago,  I just  shaved  off  my  sideburns  and 
raised  $200.” 

Then  there  was  Thanksgiving  of  1997,  Stephenson’s  first 
year  at  U of  G.  He  didn’t  have  the  time  or  money  to  go  home  to 
Ottawa,  so  he  stayed  in  his  residence  room.  “I  come  from  a close 
family,  so  it  was  a shock  to  me  to  be  here  alone  on  the  holiday.” 
After  that  experience,  he  decided  to  make  Thanksgiving  easier 
for  other  students  who  can’t  make  it  home  and  started  a tradi- 
tion of  cooking  a turkey  and  pasta  dinner  in  residence. 

“The  first  year  I did  it,  we  had  about  15  people.  This  year, 
about  200  people  showed  up  and  the  food  disappeared  very 
quickly.  It  was  great  to  see.  My  parents  miss  having  me  come 
home,  but  doing  this  is  so  rewarding  for  me.” 

That  type  of  commitment,  coupled  with  his  intelligence  and 
ability  to  tackle  difficult  issues  with  respect  and  enthusiasm,  is 
what  makes  Stephenson  such  an  effective  student  leader,  says 
Brenda  Whiteside,  associate  vice-president  (student  affairs).  “I 
love  working  with  Mike,”  she  says,  adding  that  she  is  particu- 
larly impressed  by  the  way  he  facilitates  discussion  on  difficult 
and  often  volatile  subjects. 

“I  haven’t  always  agreed  with  him,  but  he  always  shows  a 
great  deal  of  respect  for  all  opinions,  even  when  he  doesn’t  agree 
with  you.  He  listens  and  appreciates  all  voices,  and  that  shows  a 
maturity  far  beyond  his  years." 

To  some,  it  might  seem  incongruous  for  a student  who 
holds  one  of  the  most  prestigious  scholarships  on  campus  — 
and  one  that  often  involves  making  formal  appearances  with 
high-ranking  administrators  — to  be  involved  with  student 
groups  and  initiatives  that  often  put  him  at  odds  with  those  very 
same  administrators.  Stephenson  doesn’t  see  it  this  way. 


“I  have  always  considered  my  own  beliefs 
to  be  my  higher  guiding  authority.  I would 
never  allow  a scholarship  or  a title  to  be  a 
hindrance,  to  compromise  what  I believe." 

He  does  admit  that  before  being  elected 
to  the  CSA,  he  had  certain  perceptions  about 
the  student  group’s  relationship  with  the  ad- 
ministration. 

“I  have  found  that  most  of  it  was  hype. 
It's  not  so  much  animosity  as  it  is  just  a dif- 
ference of  opinion  at  times.  I think  we  ac- 
complish great  things  when  we  work  as 

partners I freely  admit  that  my  views  are 

not  shared  by  all  student  leaders,  but  experi- 
ence has  taught  me  that  it’s  better  to  work 
together  to  find  a common  ground.” 

That  ability  to  focus  on  outcomes  and  a 
greater  good  has  also  caught  the  attention 
and  earned  the  admiration  of  his  professors. 
“Not  only  is  Mike  a good  scholar,  but  he  is 
also  a good  thinker,”  says  Chris  diCarlo,  a 
sessional  lecturer  in  the  Department  of  Phi- 
losophy. “He  doesn’t  just  do  what  he  wants. 
He  thinks  about  what  is  important,  what  things  matter,  and 
then  he  acts  on  them.” 

Stephenson’s  inquisitiveness  impressed  diCarlo  long  before 
the  lecturer  even  knew  his  student’s  name.  “I  used  to  come 
home  from  classes  and  talk  to  my  wife  about  the  kid  in  the  front 
row  with  the  red  visor.  I am  lousy  with  names,  and  I had  80  stu- 
dents in  each  class,  so  I got  to  know  Mike  like  one  gets  to  know  a 
new  city,  by  visual  clues.  But  he  would  ask  questions  that  would 
go  outside  the  realm  of  what  we  were  talking  about  in  class, 
which  showed  a remarkable  depth  to  his  character.  It’s  one  of 
the  reasons  teachers  teach  — you  see  that  glow  in  a student’s 
face  and  know  your  message  got  across.  And  not  only  did  they 
get  it,  but  they  added  to  it  and  brought  something  new  to  the 
discussion.” 

When  he  first  arrived  at  Guelph,  Stephenson  planned  to  be- 
come a veterinarian,  although  given  his  focus  on  people,  it’s  not 
surprising  that  he  switched  to  human  medicine.  But  a quick 
glance  at  his  transcripts  shows  that  he  did  not  limit  himself  to 
studying  the  sciences.  He  enrolled  in  numerous  courses  outside 
his  field,  such  as  "History  of  the  Islamic  World”  — “just  because 
I didn’t  know  anything  about  it.  I think  a lot  of  people  don’t 
choose  classes  for  that  very  reason  — they’re  worried  they’ll  get 
a low  mark.  For  me,  if  university  has  taught  me  anything,  it’s 
that  we  shouldn’t  shy  away  from  what  we  don’t  know.  This  is 
our  opportunity  to  learn  about  things  just  for  pure  knowledge." 

His  approach  to  learning  comes  as  no  surprise  to  Whiteside, 
who  says  it  mirrors  his  philosophy  about  life  and  leadership.  In 
his  mind,  intelligence  is  more  than  just  getting  good  grades,  she 
says.  It  also  involves  learning  more  and  doing  something  with 
that  knowledge,  and  applying  it  with  common  sense  and  matur- 
ity. That  — along  with  his  dedication  to  students  — is  why  he  is 
so  well  respected  by  his  peers,  she  says. 

I tell  Whiteside  how  Stephenson  seemed  anxious  about  clos- 
ing his  office  door  for  even  an  hour,  just  in  case  someone  who 
happened  by  needed  him.  She  says  it’s  probably  more  than  that. 

“Transparency  is  important  to  him.  It  comes  back  to  his 
commitment  to  honesty  and  integrity.  I think  for  him,  a closed 
door  represents  secrecy,  and  that  is  not  a part  of  his  life.” 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  ADAPTATION  DOES  NOT  EQUAL  EVOLUTION 


We  are  writing  in  reference  to  the  Nov.  28  article 
“Working  at  a Snail’s  Pace”  about  Prof.  Elizabeth 
Boulding’s  interesting  work  on  snail  adaptation  in 
response  to  predators.  We  wish  her  every  success  in  the 
hope  that  her  adaptation  model  will  be  helpful  to  the 
important  task  of  saving  other  species  from  extinction. 
But  the  article  perpetuates  the  common  misunderstand- 
ing that  environmental  adaptation  (natural  selection) 
equals  evolution. 

Prof.  Boulding’s  model  appears  to  be  based  on  small 
phenotypic  changes  that  are  possible  within  the  limits  of 
the  snail  genome  and  can  occur  in  a very  short  period  of 
time  (10  generations).  Large  transformations  attributed 
to  evolution  require  a different  process,  which  appar- 
ently has  yet  to  be  described.  Although  the  distinction 
between  environmental  adaptation  and  evolution  is  well 
known,  school  and  university  texts  continue  to  use  ir- 
relevant examples  of  both  natural  and  artificial  selection 
to  illustrate  evolution.  Prof.  Boulding’s  snail  experiment 
is  a good  example  of  this  important  distinction. 

She  has  created  an  environment  in  which  snails  with 
thick  shells  have  a better  chance  to  survive  and  repro- 


duce. This  is  similar  to  selective  breeding,  which  is  used, 
for  example,  to  increase  milk  production  of  dairy  cows. 
In  Darwin’s  time,  selective  breeding  as  described  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Origin  of  the  Species  could  reasonably  be 
assumed  to  illustrate  a mechanism  for  larger  transfor- 
mations, but  we  now  know  that  both  artificial  and  natu- 
ral selection  are  conservative  processes  that  operate 
within  the  limits  of  existing  genomes. 

Prof.  Boulding  may  observe  increased  average  shell 
thickness  in  succeeding  generations,  but  only  if  die 
genes  for  thicker  shells  already  exist  in  the  gene  pool. 
Natural  and  artificial  selection  can  select  only  for  phe- 
notypes of  existing  genes.  When  her  snails  are  unteth- 
ered and  returned  to  their  original  environment,  they 
will,  in  a few  generations,  revert  back  to  thin  shells. 
That’s  not  neo-Darwinian  evolution.  Evolution  is  not 
about  limited  and  reversible  changes  in  the  thickness  of 
snail  shells  or  the  size  of  finch  beaks;  it  is  about  macro 
transformations  required  to  create  complex  systems 
from  simple  molecules. 


Prof.  Bonnie  Mallard,  Pathobiology 
Prof.  Art  Hill,  Food  Science 


Student  Athletes  Tops 
in  Sport,  Academics 


Turn  to  Radio  for 
Winter  Weather 
Information 

U of  G Web  site  will  also  contain  up-to-date  details 


UOF  G boasts  65  academic 
All-Canadians  among  its 
student  athletes  for  2000/2001. 
Academic  All-Canadians  are  those 
who  compete  in  a varsity  sport  at  the 
Canadian  Interuniversity  Sport  level 
while  maintaining  a cumulative 
average  of  80  per  cent  or  higher 
during  the  school  calendar  year. 

In  basketball,  the  honour  goes  to 
Leanne  Rowthorn,  Jaclyn  Beitz, 
Mark  Halfpenny  and  Jason  Wenc- 
zler.  Academic  All-Canadians  in 
cross-country  and  cross-country 
track  are  Jenn  Holliday,  Laurie  Mut- 
ton, Kathleen  Nolan,  Robin  Adams, 
John  Booth,  Andrew  Brown,  Lee 
Glazier,  Christopher  McLaren,  Pe- 


ter Sullivan,  Trent  Stellingwerf  and 
Philip  Wiebe.  Field  hockey  honour- 
ees  are  Krista  Barfoot-Kinsie,  Shan- 
non Baskin  and  Aviva  Leber. 
Football  honourees  are  Tyson  Beach 
and  Sean  Spender. 

Academic  All-Canadians  in 
hockey  are  Karen  Halliday,  Sarah 
Holt,  Lindsay  Hurlburt,  Stephanie 
Johnston  and  Tanja  Vlahovich.  In 
rugby,  the  honour  goes  to  Lindsay 
Bernrot,  Jordan  Freeman,  Brooke 
Hilditch,  Suzanne  Kramer,  Sarah 
Ledwidge,  Jenn  Lewis,  Lesley 
Moisey,  Elizabeth  Pathak,  Paula 
Russell,  Leigh  Anne  Swayne,  Seanna 
Swayne  and  Sarah  Willie.  Soccer 
honourees  are  Kimon  Issigonis, 


Richard  Perkins,  Brent  Vanderkruk, 
Jennifer  Black,  Nathalie  Brothers, 
Terrah  Camilleri,  Jael  Ealey  (soccer 
and  track),  Andrea  Flagler,  Laura 
Jenner  and  Jennifer  Wheeler. 

In  swimming,  the  honour  goes  to 
Daniel  Lindquist,  Mathew  Walker, 
Sarah  Burke,  Tania  Corbett,  Jessica 
Lawrence,  Meaghan  Linauskas  and 
Katie  Stuart.  Track  honourees  are 
Shawn  Voording,  Sarah  Glover  and 
Gaby  Szanto.  Academic  All- 
Canadians  in  volleyball  are  Paul 
Cheeseman,  Christopher  Geddies, 
Clarke  Mathany,  Heather  Bast,  Jen- 
nifer Heintz  and  Jill  Welshman. 
Wrestling  honourees  are  Amy 
Tanaka  and  John  Ewing. 


WITH  THE  unusually  balmy 
weather  we’ve  been  having 
this  fall,  no  one  wants  to  think  about 
the  inevitable  snow  and  winter 
storms  coming  our  way,  but  come 
they  will.  And  when  they  do,  the  best 
source  of  information  about 
whether  or  not  the  University  is 
open  for  business  is  the  radio,  says 
Nancy  Sullivan,  vice-president 
(finance  and  administration).  Radio 
stations  in  Guelph,  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  and  Toronto  are 
immediately  notified  if  the  president 
decides  to  shut  U of  G because  of 
bad  weather  or  an  emergency,  she 
says. 

In  addition,  area  TV  stations  are 
notified  of  any  closure,  says  Sulli- 
van, and  U of  G’s  main  home  page 
on  the  Web  will  contain  up-to-date 
information  on  the  weather  situa- 
tion and  will  be  updated  regularly  as 
required.  The  campus  switchboard 
will  also  have  a recorded  message 
about  the  closure,  but  if  you  try  call- 
ing in,  you’ll  probably  find  the  line 
jammed  with  other  people  trying  to 
get  through. 

The  president  or  a designate  de- 
cides whether  to  close  the  Univer- 
sity or  restrict  activities  on  the  basis 
of  a combination  of  factors,  such  as 
the  amount  of  snow,  the  forecast 
and  road  conditions.  The  decision  is 
made  on  the  advice  of  the  executive 
director  of  Facilities  and  Hospitality 
Services,  who  may  consult  with 
other  institutions  in  the  area,  local 
police  and  transportation  services 
and  area  weather  information  serv- 
ices. 

If  the  president  decides  to  close 
the  University,  the  executive  direc- 


tor of  Facilities  and  Hospitality 
Services  advises  Security  Services 
and  the  director  of  Communica- 
tions and  Public  Affairs,  who  will 
initiate  the  closing  procedures.  If  the 
closure  is  outside  regular  business 
hours,  action  will  be  taken  before  7 
a.m.  to  contact  radio  and  television 
media,  post  information  on  the  Web 
and  inform  Telecommunications 
Services  to  change  the  switchboard 
greeting.  If  the  closure  occurs  dur- 
ing regular  business  hours,  addi- 
tional steps  will  be  taken  to  notify 
key  campus  units  by  telephone  and 
all  departments  by  fax  broadcast. 
Messages  will  also  be  posted  on  li- 
brary terminals  and  main  entrances 
to  University  buildings,  advising 
students  and  staff  to  monitor  local 
radio  and  TV  stations. 

The  director  of  Communica- 
tions and  Public  Affairs  will  also 
check  the  University’s  Web  calendar 
and  inform  organizers  of  any  events 
or  large  gatherings  planned  for  that 
day  or  evening. 

With  the  exception  of  essential 
services,  a campus  closing  is  firm 
and  not  left  to  the  discretion  of  indi- 
viduals or  departments  unless  spe- 
cial arrangements  are  made  with  the 
president  and  Security  Services.  Es- 
sential sendees  are  Student  Housing 
Services,  Facilities  and  Hospitality 
Services,  Telecommunications  Serv- 
ices/switchboard, Computing  and 
Communications  Services,  Security 
Services,  Student  Health  Services, 
Child-Care  Services,  Research  Sta- 
tion Operations,  Animal-Care 
Services,  the  Veterinary  Teaching 
Hospital  and  on-campus  animal 
units. 
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Great  Wine  Sees  the  Light 


Growing  grapes  on  trellis  systems  yields  more  fruit,  heightens  flavour 


lustine  Vanden  Heuvel  has  found  that  growing  grapes  on  trellis  systems 
yields  more  grapes  and  heightens  their  flavour. 


maximizes  light  to  the  fruit,  which 

PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


WHEN  IT  COMES  to  growing 
grapes  for  winemaking, 
researchers  say  let  there  be  light. 

Justine  Vanden  Heuvel,  a PhD 
student  in  the  Department  of  Plant 
Agriculture,  has  found  that  growing  . 
grapes  on  trellis  systems  maximizes 
light  to  the  fruit,  yielding  more 
grapes  and  heightening  their  flavour. 

She’s  worked  with  more  than 
2,000  vines,  alongside  advisers  Helen 
Fisher  of  the  Vineland  Research  Sta- 
tion and  Prof.  Alan  Sullivan,  to 
achieve  the  ultimate  trellising  sys- 
tem. 

“I  hope  my  research  will  give 
grape  growers  in  all  cool-climate  ar- 
eas a better  understanding  of  how  to 
grow  grapes  that  will  make  high- 
quality  wine,”  Vanden  Heuvel  says. 

Historically,  it  was  thought  that  a 
higher  yield  of  grapes  meant  lower- 
quality  fruit.  But  in  the  1980s,  a New 
Zealand  researcher  reported  that  the 
amount  of  fruit  on  a vine  was  not  ac- 
tually an  indicator  of  quality.  Since 
then,  emphasis  has  turned  to  con- 
trolling the  vigour  of  a vine,  which  is 
the  size  of  the  vine  and  its  productiv- 
ity. Trellising  is  one  way  of  doing  so; 
it  involves  manipulating  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  vine  to  control  vigour 
and  increase  the  light  exposure  to  the 
grape  clusters. 


High  fruit  quality  depends  on 
light  exposure  on  clusters  because 
light  allows  the  fruit  to  accumulate 
sugar  (sugar  is  an  important  meas- 
ure of  fruit  quality  because  it  trans- 
lates directly  to  alcohol  level 
fermentation).  Vanden  Heuvel  has 
confirmed  that  high  yield  and  high 
fruit  quality  can  exist  at  the  same 
time. 

Now,  she’s  examining  the  vigour 
of  the  vine  and  yield  and  the  quality 
of  the  fruit  and  the  wine  that  comes 
from  it.  She’s  testing  the  trellising 
systems  for  two  cultivars,  the  white 
grape  Chardonnay  and  the  premium 
red  wine  grape  Cabernet  franc. 

Vanden  Heuvel’s  comprehensive 
study  includes  four  traditional-type 
trellis  systems  and  two  of  their  mod- 
ern counterparts.  She  is  examining 
the  density  of  the  vine  using  a light 
sensor  to  measure  the  penetration  of 
light  into  the  internal  vines  of  the 
plant.  The  research  includes  testing 
the  effectiveness  of  alternative  con- 
temporary trellis  systems. 

She  has  discovered  that  modern 
trellis  systems  increase  grape  quality 
because  they  allow  more  light  pene- 
tration to  the  vines. 

Traditional  trellising  zones  tend 
to  concentrate  the  fruiting  zone  — 
where  the  fruit  grows  on  the  shoots, 


says  Vanden  Heuvel.  Her  research 
compares  the  traditional  trellising 
systems  with  the  newer  systems  in 
the  Niagara  Peninsula. 

“I’ll  be  able  to  tell  grape  growers 
why  certain  trellising  designs  func- 
tion better  for  both  productivity 
and  wine  quality,”  she  says. 

Vanden  Heuvel  was  invited  to 
present  her  current  findings  to  the 
American  Wine  Society  in  South 
Carolina  in  November. 

This  research  is  sponsored  by  the 
Ontario  Grape  and  Wine  Adjust- 
ment Program,  the  Ontario  Minis- 
try of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural 
Affairs,  the  American  Wine  Society 
Educational  Foundation  and  the 
eastern  section  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Enology  and  Viticulture. 

BY  KATIE  MEYER 
SPARK  PROGRAM 


Weight-Loss  Study 
Seeks  Participants 


Researchers  will  compare  high-  and  low-protein  diets 


WORRIED  ABOUT  putting  on 
weight  over  the  winter 
holidays?  You  can  start  taking  it  off 
in  January  by  participating  in  a 
nutritional  weight-loss  study  being 
headed  by  two  U of  G graduate 
students. 

Joy  Renders  and  Rachel  Sherfey, 
master’s  students  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Biology  and  Nutri- 
tional Sciences,  are  looking  for  80 
people  to  take  part  in  a study  com- 
paring the  results  of  high-  and  low- 
protein  diets  in  combination  with 
or  without  exercise.  Participants 
should  be  20  to  40  pounds  over- 
weight and  will  be  analysed  for 
weight  loss,  fitness  and  body  com- 
position. 

“There  are  a number  of  high- 
protein  diets  on  the  market  that 
promote  weight  loss,”  says  Renders, 
who  is  also  a fitness  consultant  and 
personal  trainer.  “These  diets  usu- 
ally suggest  doubling  the  recom- 
mended nutrient  intake  of  protein, 
and  most  studies  have  shown  that 
people  on  these  diets  lose  weight, 
but  they  have  never  looked  at  what 
role  exercise  plays  and  whether  the 
participants  are  gaining  in  fitness.” 
Renders  and  Sherfey's  study  will 
follow  up  on  earlier  research  by 
Prof.  Kelly  Meckling-Gill,  who  is 
also  the  faculty  adviser  on  this  proj- 
ect. Meckling-Gill’s  earlier  study, 
which  she  also  participated  in,  ex- 
amined the  effects  of  low- 
carbohydrate  diets.  Her  research 
found  that  even  people  who  didn’t 
lose  weight  (she  lost  30  pounds) 
showed  overall  health  improve- 
ment, including  lower  serum  cho- 
lesterol and  blood  pressure. 

“Prof.  Meckling-Gill’s  study 
didn’t  look  at  the  role  exercise  might 


have  played  in  that  process,  which  is 
what  we  hope  to  determine,”  Sherfey 
says.  Adds  Meckling-Gill:  “There  ar- 
en’t many  studies  out  there  that  look 
at  physical  activity  in  combination 
with  diet  in  controlled  trials.  This 
will  give  the  students  excellent  re- 
search experience  in  the  two  most 
important  lifestyle  factors  that  relate 
to  chronic  disease  elements:  diet  and 
physical  activity.  It’s  an  ambitious 
project." 

Study  participants  will  be  ran- 
domly assigned  to  one  of  four 
groups:  a high-protein  diet  in  com- 
bination with  exercise,  a high- 
protein  diet  without  exercise,  a low- 
protein  diet  with  exercise  and  a low- 
protein  diet  without  exercise.  The 
program  will  run  for  12  weeks  and 
will  include  free  weekly  nutritional 
counselling  and  a free  12-week 
membership  to  the  Athletics  Centre. 
Participants  will  also  receive  food 
lists  of  favourable  and  unfavourable 
high-protein  food  choices  and 
guidelines  that  outline  how  much 
protein  and  how  many  calories 
should  be  consumed  each  day.  Par- 
ticipants will  be  monitored  for  body 
composition,  weight  loss,  metabolic 
rates  and  blood  pressure.  At  the  end 
of  the  study,  a summary  of  individ- 
ual and  pooled  results  of  the  trial  will 
be  made  available. 

“We  look  at  this  as  helping  people 
make  lifestyle  changes,”  says  Ren- 
ders. “The  hope  is  that  once  people 
finish  this  study,  they  will  have  sur- 
vived that  hard  first-three-months 
phase  of  an  exercise  and  nutrition 
program  and  stick  with  it.” 

To  participate  in  the  study  or  to 
obtain  more  information,  call 
Renders  and  Sherfey  at  829-6847. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


Alumni  Affairs  and  Development 
Photo  Contest 


“Winter  life  at  U of  G” 

We  want  the  best  winter  photo  of  campus 
for  our  2002  greeting  card 

♦ Amateur  photographers  only 
♦ Colour  or  B&W 
♦ 4"  x 6"  prints  only 

Deadline  March  1,  2002 

Submit  photos  to: 

Photo  Contest,  Alumni  House 
University  of  Guelph,  Guelph,  ON  NiG  2W1 
For  contest  rules  and  entry  form: 
www.alumni.uoguelph.ca/contests/photocontest, 
gangel@alumni.uoguelph.ca  or  Ext.  6934. 


Dear  Friends  in  the  University  of  Guelph  Community: 

| We  are  your  support  staff  colleagues  and  co-workers.  We  are  proud  of  our  contributions  to 
this  vibrant  institution  that  is  the  University  of  Guelph.  We  share  the  hope  of  all  members 
of  the  University  community  - be  they  other  University  staff,  students,  faculty,  alumni,  or 
senior  administration  - that  the  University  of  Guelph  remain  a beacon  of  excellence, 
and  a contributor  to  the  quality  of  Canadian  life. 

For  many  years  we  have  had  a voice  in  the  decisions  that  affect  us  - 
I that  voice  has  been  UGSA.  Recently,  UGSA  set  in  motion  a process  for  our  members  to 
evaluate  and  vote  on  a well-planned  merger  with  the  Steelworkers.  We  embarked  upon  this 
path  in  order  to  strengthen  our  voice  in  the  decisions  that  affect  us.  We  are  honoured  and 
happy  to  report  that  our  membership  voted  in  favour  of  this  merger  by  95%  (at  a meeting 
held  November  22  at  which  set  a record  for  membership  attendance). 

Recent  years  have  brought  many  changes  into  our  lives  as  university  employees. 

This  merger  will  build  upon  tire  many  achievements  of  UGSA  and  provide  to 
University  of  Guelph  staff  the  clout  and  resources  of  the  Steelworkers. 

In  1998,  the  administrative  and  technical  staff  at  the  University  of  Toronto  voted 
to  join  the  Steelworkers.  We  at  the  University  of  Guelph  have  much 
in  common  with  the  staff  of  other  universities  - and  this  relationship 
with  the  University  of  Toronto  staff  through  the  Steelworkers  will  be 
of  great  mutual  benefit. 

We  deeply  appreciate  the  support  and  encouragement  we’ve  received  from  other  members 
of  the  University  community  and  we  encourage  non-union  staff  to  look  carefully  at 
the  benefits  of  union  membership. 

Our  merger  is  about  ensuring  that  our  voices  are  heard  and  our  concerns  arc  respected. 

It’s  about  making  sure  we  have  the  means  to  address  the  needs  of  the  University's 
support  staff.  We  look  forward  to  working  with  all  members  of  the  University  community. 


Sincerely, 

University  of  Guelph  Staff  Association/Steelworkers 

U.G.S.A. 


At  Guelph  9 December  12, 2001 
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chemistry  and  microbiology  teach- 
ing as  well  as  growth  chambers  on 
what  is  now  a parking  lot  on  the  site. 
It  will  also  see  the  addition  of  the 
Advanced  Analysis  and  Training 
Centre,  research  facilities  for  bio- 
chemistry and  microbiology  and 
greenhouses. 

Between  June  and  September 
2004,  the  Chemistry  and  Microbiol- 
ogy Building  will  be  demolished  to 
make  way  for  the  second  phase, 
which  will  see  the  addition  of  facili- 
ties for  zoology,  botany  and  mo- 
lecular biology  and  genetics 
teaching  and  research,  as  well  as  ad- 
ministrative suites,  counselling  and 
student  government  centres  and 
central  facilities. 

The  triangular-shaped  complex- 
will  be  connected  to  the  library  and 
the  MacNaughton  Building  to  the 
north  and  will  be  close  to  the  Rey- 
nolds Building  to  the  east  and  Axel- 
rod to  the  west.  It  will  also  have  a 
large  courtyard  at  its  centre,  which 
may  be  covered  if  additional  funds 
can  be  raised  for  that  purpose. 


Once  built,  the  science  complex  Innovation. 


will  become  the  centre  for  physical, 
biological  and  computational  sci- 
ences at  U of  G.  Next,  the  University 
will  add  a nearby  social  sciences 
complex  and  expand  facilities  for  the 
humanities.  The  renovations  to  Ax- 
elrod and  MacKinnon,  which  are 
part  of  this  later  development, 
would  possibly  involve  the  move  of 
four  departments  and  two  centres 
from  the  College  of  Social  and  Ap- 
plied Human  Sciences  into  Axelrod, 
as  well  as  the  Office  of  Research.  The 
renovation  of  MacKinnon  would  see 
improved  facilities  for  an  expanded 
College  of  Arts.  Details  on  these 
moves  will  require  a considerable 
amount  of  discussion  with  depart- 
ments and  colleges,  Summerlee  said. 

In  terms  of  next  steps  on  the  sci- 
ence complex,  the  provost  reported 
that  detailed  architectural  drawings 
are  being  produced.  The  University 
is  also  developing  financing  plans  as 
it  determines  the  sources  of  the 
funding  that  needs  to  be  raised  and 
prepares  a major  funding  applica- 
tion for  the  Canada  Foundation  for 


Carousel  Rides  Again 


After  three-year  hiatus , journal  of poetry,  short  fiction,  visual  artwork  returns 


UOF  G’S  Carousel  journal  has 
come  back  from  the  verge  of 
extinction  to  deliver  to  the  world  its 
13th  issue  of  poetry,  short  fiction 
and  visual  artwork. 

After  a three-year  publishing  hia- 
tus, the  new  volume  made  its  debut 
Dec.  2 with  a reading  at  The  Book- 
shelf in  downtown  Guelph.  The 
publication  features  the  work  of 
some  40  artists  spread  over  150 
pages  and  will  be  distributed  to 
booksellers  and  libraries  across  Can- 
ada in  January. 

Included  in  the  journal  is  the 
short  story  Reverse  Wedding  March 
by  Prof.  Stephen  Henighan,  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures,  and  I’ve  Got 
a Hankeringby  English  MA  graduate 
Michelle  Berry. 

The  journal  invites  submissions 
of  unpublished  Canadian  works, 
with  seasoned  artists  such  as  Michael 
Redhill  and  Tim  Taylor,  who  were 


both  nominated  for  the  Giller  Prize 
and  Governor  General’s  Award  this 
year,  appearing  alongside  emerging 
talent. 

Carousel  13  was  co-edited  by  Lisa 
Schincariol,  a sessional  lecturer  in 
the  School  of  Literatures  and  Per- 
formance Studies  in  English,  and 
Robin  Elliott,  who  completed  her 
BA  in  English  earlier  this  year.  They 
and  a dedicated  group  of  under- 
graduate and  graduate  student  vol- 
unteers spent  a year  bringing  the 
issue  to  fruition. 

“It’s  exhilarating  and  gratifying” 
to  see  the  book  published,  Schin- 
cariol says.  "It’s  created  a training 
ground  for  students  in  all  facets  of 
the  bookmaking  process,  and  it  rep- 
resents the  University  well  because 
we  can  lay  claim  to  a publication  of 
such  quality.” 

Three  of  the  student  volunteers 
for  Carousel  13 — Rachel  Freedman, 


Sarah  Simpson  and  Erin  Wallace 
have  stepped  up  to  manage  the  next 
issue  of  the  journal.  Work  is  under 
way  on  Carousel  14,  with  the  goal  of  a 
spring  launch. 

The  student-run  Carousel  Club 
published  the  journal  annually  from 
1986  (it  started  as  a photocopied, 
stapled  manuscript)  to  1998,  when 
volunteer  support  temporarily  died 
off.  Mark  Stephen,  who  has  since 
graduated  with  an  MA  in  English, 
resurrected  the  concept  in  the  fall  of 
2000  as  the  Central  Student  Associa 
tion  debated  what  to  do  with  the 
club’s  old  files  and  publications. 

After  the  production  of  issue  13 
began,  the  club  put  forward  a sue 
cessful  referendum  request  for  in- 
creased student  funding,  which  will 
help  ensure  the  journal’s  continued 
development. 

BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 


Ignore  Suspicious 
E-mails,  Police  Advise 


Last  WEEK,  a number  of  people 
on  campus  received  e-mails 
related  to  a long-standing  fraud.  If 
you  receive  an  e-mail  from  a foreign 
country  asking  you  to  hold  money 
in  your  bank  account  and  receive 
millions  in  return,  you  should  just 
ignore  it,  says  Robin  Begin,  com- 
munity liaison  officer  in  Security 
Services. 

“This  is  a long-standing  fraud 
that  has  been  investigated  by  the  FBI 
and  the  RCMP,  and  the  RCMP  are 


now  advising  people  just  to  delete 
any  messages  they  receive,”  she  says. 

One  recent  e-mail  claims  to  be 
from  Alhaja  Yayah  Abacha,  the  sec- 
ond wife  of  Nigeria’s  former  head  of 
state,  the  late  general  Sani  Abacha. 
She  claims  that  all  of  her  properties 
have  been  seized  and  bank  accounts 
frozen,  except  for  $60  million  US 
that  has  been  moved  into  a trust  ac- 
count in  Ghana.  You  are  then  asked 
to  have  the  money  transferred  to 
your  own  bank  account  and  you  will 
receive  $15  million  for  doing  so. 


Nominees  Sought  for  Annual 
Alumni  Recognition  Awards 


The  U OF  G Alumni  Association 
invites  nominations  for  its  three 
annual  awards  of  excellence  — 
Alumnus  of  Honour,  Alumni  Medal 
of  Achievement  and  Alumni 
Volunteer  Award. 

The  Alumnus  of  Honour  award 
celebrates  the  achievements  of 
alumni  who  have  brought  great  hon- 
our to  their  alma  mater  through  pro- 
fessional, community  and  personal 
endeavours.  The  Alumni  Medal  of 
Achievement  recognizes  a graduate 
of  the  last  15  years  who  has  achieved 
excellence  through  contributions  to 


Royal  City  American  Express 

England,  Wales,  Ireland 
& Scotland 

May  9 - May  24,  2002 

Hosted  by 
Shirley  Bone 

Experience  vibrant  London  before 
heading  west  to  Bristol  then  on  to 
Waterford,  Ireland;  and  Tralee  the 
Ring  of  ICerry,  Dublin  before  visiting 
historic  Chester,  Wales. 

Travel  the  beautiful  lakes  area  of 
England  on  your  way  to  Edinburgh 
where  you  will  be  treated  to  an  evening 
Celebration  of  the  Haggis',  visit 
York  where  you  can  browse  the 
Shambles  before  continuing  on  to 
Stratford  and  back  to  London  and 
your  flight  home. 

For  further  details  call: 

Royal  Cily  American  Express  Travel 
(519)  763  3520  or  1 888  278  9990 

_ Ont.  Reg.  NBR  02716341 


country,  community,  profession  or 
the  world  of  arts  and  letters.  The 
Alumni  Volunteer  Award  honours 
alumni  who  have  demonstrated  loy- 
alty and  commitment  to  their  alma 
mater  by  supporting  U of  G through 
volunteer  work. 

Nominations  for  these  awards  are 
due  Feb.  8 and  should  be  submitted 
to  Mary  Ann  Grape,  chair  of  the 
UGAA  Awards  Committee,  c/o  An- 
drea Pavia,  Alumni  House. 

Nominations  are  also  sought  for 
the  OVC  Distinguished  Alumnus 
award,  which  recognizes  an  OVC 
graduate  who  has  brought  honour  to 
the  college  and  fellow  alumni 
through  leadership  and  service  to 
country,  science,  education,  profes- 


sion or  alma  mater.  Nominations 
should  be  submitted  by  Feb.  23  to 
committee  chair  Grant  Scherer,  c/o 
Pavia.  Nomination  forms  for  all 
four  awards  are  available  from  Pavia 
at  Ext.  4430. 

In  addition,  the  School  of  Hotel 
and  Food  Administration  seeks 
nominees  for  the  George  Bedell 
Award  of  Excellence,  which  is  pre- 
sented to  a HAFA  graduate  who  best 
represents  the  school  in  profession- 
alism, achievement  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  hospitality  industry. 
Nominations  are  due  Feb.  28  and 
should  be  submitted  to  committee 
chair  Jeff  Dover,  c/o  Laurie  Malleau, 
Alumni  House.  For  more  details, 
call  Malleau  at  Ext.  2102. 


Report  Tallies 
Walkerton  Costs 


Continued  from  page  1 


spent  more  than  $650,000  for  things 
like  bottled  water  and  replacing 
equipment.  In  addition,  the  cost  of 
emergency  services  such  as  water- 
main  replacement  and  rehabilita- 
tion was  more  than  $9  million. 

The  study  does  not  include  in- 
surance, court  settlements  or  any 
other  type  of  compensation  because 
those  are  considered  transfers  of 
monies  rather  than  a loss  of  re- 
sources, Livemois  says. 

“We’re  saying  the  value  of  pre- 
venting a future  water  tragedy  simi- 
lar to  Walkerton  is  $155  million. 
This  report  is  intended  to  provide  a 
context  for  future  action,  allowing 
people  to  weigh  the  costs  and  bene- 
fits of  investing  resources  into  pro- 
viding safer  drinking  water.” 


Livernois  says  the  most  challeng- 
ing part  of  the  study  was  keeping 
track  of  all  the  details.  “It  was  true 
bean  counting.  We  wanted  to  make 
sure  we  didn’t  miss  anything.  Be- 
cause it’s  so  sensitive  and  political 
and  because  there  are  legal  and  emo- 
tional issues,  I felt  more  pressure  and 
demands  to  make  sure  I did  the  job 
correctly.” 

He  adds  that  he  also  felt  a special 
commitment  to  the  residents  who 
took  part  in  the  surveys. 

“Almost  everyone  was  very  co- 
operative and  friendly  and  very  emo- 
tional. I think  a lot  of  people  found  it 
a cathartic  experience  to  have  some- 
one listen  and  write  down  and  rec- 
ord their  trials  and  tribulations.” 

BY  LOR]  BONA  HUNT 
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Teak  Scandinavian-style  queen- 
sized bed  with  foam  mattresSi 
matching  dresser,  attached  night 
tables,  Ext.  3235,  821-3578  evenings 
or  wfurlong@uoguelph.ca. 


Computer  desk,  cream  with  wood 
trim,  gently  used,  send  e-mail  to 

warthur@ovc.uoguelph.ca. 


1992  Mazda  323,  five-speed,  two- 
door  hatchback,  red,  210,000  kilo- 
metres, well  maintained,  certified 
and  e-tested,  leave  message  at 
767-0122. 


Sears  basic  washer/dryer,  two  years 
old;  Westinghouse  portable 
apartment-sized  dishwasher,  one 
year  old;  entertainment/bookcase 
unit,  brown  with  glass  door  and 
light;  nine-drawer  dresser  with  mir- 
ror, 763-2390  evenings. 


Three  living  room  tables;  three- 
cushion  chesterfield,  beige  and 
brown;  chrome  TV  stand;  kitchen 
table  and  chairs,  chrome  legs  with 
wood-look  top;  coffee  table,  Ext. 
3561  or  82 1-54 12  weekday  evenings. 


Youth  bedroom  set:  bed,  mattress, 
dresser,  bookshelf,  desk,  chair,  Ext. 
2167. 


Ikea  furniture:  sofa  bed,  tan  and 
cream,  excellent  condition;  desk, 
metal  and  redwood  with  shelf  exten- 
sion; bookshelf  with  glass  doors; 
queen-sized  futon,  pine  frame,  like 
new,  836-0011. 


Three-piece  Sklar  sofa  set,  brown 
with  gold  floral  pattern;  two  Para- 
digm 7SE  speakers  and  two  Para- 
digm 3SE  speakers,  both  with  Atlan- 
tis stands;  carved  mahogany 


three-drawer  desk;  antique  oak  buf- 
fet, Joanne,  837-1069  after  5 p.m. 


House  in  old  University  area,  2x/i- 
storey  brick,  four  bedrooms,  two 
baths,  close  to  campus,  original  oak 
hardwood  floors,  fireplace,  French 
doors,  large  lot  with  perennial  gar- 
dens, Marian,  824-0044. 


Bauer  3000  Plus  hockey  skates,  new, 
size  V/i  EE  (youth),  leave  message  at 
763-0206  or  send  e-mail  to 
jflaniga@uoguelph.ca. 


Christmas  trees,  harvest  your  own  or 
freshly  cut,  15  minutes  north  of 
Guelph  on  Highway  6,  Stan, 
843-5915. 


256-MB  RAM,  great  price,  willing  to 
install  for  small  fee,  leave  message  at 
827-9221. 


WANTED 


One-bedroom  furnished  apartment 
or  furnished  bedroom  in  a two- 
bedroom  house  for  winter  semester 
for  faculty  member,  403-247-4198 
or  rchoudhury@home.com. 


Used  ping  pong  table,  Barb,  Ext. 
2043  or  821-7069. 


Experienced  female  driver  to  drive 
student  to  Guelph  from  school  in 
south  Kitchener,  Monday  to  Friday 
at  3:20  p.m.,  Helen,  824-2634. 


Furnished  bachelor  apartment  in 
quiet  neighbourhood  for  mature, 
quiet  student  for  Dec.  15  or  Jan.  1, 
with  laundry  and  separate  entrance, 
bath  and  kitchen,  preferably  within 
30-minute  walk  from  campus,  non- 
smoker,  no  pets,  reasonable  rent 
with  parking,  send  e-mail  to  sun- 
flowersjo@hotmail.com. 


Bartender  to  serve  at  social  functions 
one  or  two  weekends  a month  from 
May  to  December  2002,  long  week- 
ends are  a must,  Margaret,  821-9273 
or  margaret.bird@sympatico.ca. 


FOR  RENT 


Three-bedroom  townhouse,  two 
baths,  four  appliances,  parking, 
close  to  campus  and  shopping,  some 
furnishings  available,  905-541-2735 
or  send  e-mail  to  edic@mountainca- 
ble.net. 


Quiet  home  in  the  west  end  to  share 
for  winter  semester,  single  female 
preferred,  non-smoker,  parking 
available,  $650  a month  inclusive, 
826-7400. 


Furnished  two-bedroom  holiday 
home  in  south  of  France  (Antibes 
French  Riviera),  available  weekly  or 
monthly;  furnished  one-bedroom 
apartment  in  southwest  Paris  for 
short-term  rental,  walking  distance 
to  subway  and  shops,  Nicole, 
836-6745  or  fhmoll@webtv.net. 


AVAILABLE 


Free  University  of  Wisconsin  PhD 
hood,  Tricia,  Ext.  2296. 


Guitar  lessons  for  students  six  and 
older,  sight  reading  and  preparation 
for  RCM  exams,  located  near  cam- 
pus, reasonable  rates,  Wilma  or  Bob, 
821-9345. 


Certified  arborist  for  pruning  and 
removal  of  trees,  three  years’  experi- 
ence, 821-1427  or  visit  the  Web  site 
www.treeworks.ca. 


Free  items:  student  desk,  four 
kitchen  chairs,  black  and  white  TV, 
Ext.  8786  or  763-2246. 


All  Your  Honda  Noods 

we  are  your 
Honda  dealer  for... 

. sales . leasing 
. new  . pre-owned 
. service . parts 

Olympic  Honda  in  Gmlph  Auto  Mali 


SEIE3HQ  836-0640  fO) 

' M P I C HONDA  Fax:836-1953  UoU 


OLYMPIC 

995  Woodlawn  Rd.  W.  Guelph  ON.  NIK  1C9 


sales@olympichonda.com  HONDA 


C ANVISION  (X) 
OPTICAL 

666  Woolwich  Street, 
Guelph 

Largest  selection  of 
Quality  & Designer  frames 
in  the  area:  Polo,  Gucci, 
Christian  Dior,  Safilo, 
Giorgio  Armani  & More! 

766-7676 


Guelph  Montessori  School 

A.M.I./A.M.S.  Certified  Teachers 
Established  Since  1978 


Visit  our  classrooms  and  see  why 
Guelph  Montessori  students  excel 

♦ Reading  and  Writing  before  Grade  One 
+Low  Student  / Teacher  Ratio 
^Strong  Academics  ~ Math.  Geometry, 

Geography , Botany,  Culture  and  more 

♦ French,  Music,  Karate,  Swimming , 
Skating,  Gym  and  many  extras 

+For  children  2.5  years  to  Grade  Six 

Come  see  the  difference! 


NEW  LOCATION  151  Waterloo  Ave.  Guelph 
www3.sympatico.ca/guelphniontessorischool/ 
519-836-3810 


More  thai 
1100  Local 
Worldwide 


Independently 
owned  means 
outstanding 


gency 


Personal,  Group  and  Business  Travel 
Air,  Car,  Hotel,  Train,  Cruise  & Insurance 
24  Hour  Worldwide  Emergency  Help 
Disney  College  of  Knowledge  Specialists 
Holland  Travel  Professionals 
Vacation  Installment  Plan 


LAIEjmHE 

Golding  Travel  Ltd. 

South  City  Centre 
304  STONE  ROAD  WEST  - GUELPH 

(519)  836-4940 


Business  With  /)  View  Meetings  In  Style 

Let  us  help  you  create 
j jdgjS  your  next  corporate  event 

^ j >■  your  company's  AGM 
2 ► the  media  conference 
fra  new  product  launch 
§£  \<0£  0 j . a client  appreciation 

► your  major  anniversary 

► or  a guest  speaker 

Call  5t9.837.S662 
' ext  2804 


v.riven'un.guelph.on.ca 
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ARBORETUM 


NOTICES 


VHN  T S 


The  Arboretum's  Theatre  in  the 
Trees  presents  the  comedy  Ghost  of  a 
Chance  by  Flip  Kobler  and  Cindy 
Marcus  Dec.  15.  Doors  open  at  6 
p.m.,  the  buffet  is  at  6:30  p.m.  and 
showtime  is  8 p.m.  Cost  is  $49.  To 
order  tickets,  call  Ext.  4110. 


John  Daicopoulos,  an  amateur 
astronomer,  will  lead  a two-evening 
workshop  on  winter  stargazing  Jan. 
15  and  17  at  7 p.m.  Cost  is  $25.  Reg- 
istration and  payment  are  required 
by  Jan.  2.  Call  Ext.  4110. 


Naturalist  Chris  Earley  presents  a 
“Night  Stalker’s  Owl ’Prowl”  Jan.  25 
or  26  at  7 p.m.  at  the  Nature  Centre. 
Learn  about  the  behaviour  and 
adaptations  of  owls  in  the  Guelph 
area.  The  program  will  include  a 
walk  outdoors.  Cost  is  $ 1 2 for  adults, 
$6  for  children  or  $30  for  a family  of 
four.  Registration  and  payment  are 
required  by  Jan.  18. 


ATHLETICS 


The  Hockey  Gryphons  are  hosting 
an  invitational  meet  Dec.  28  and  29. 
On  Dec.  28,  Waterloo  plays  Wilfrid 
Laurier  at  4 p.m.  and  Guelph  plays 
St.  Clair  at  7 p.m.  On  Dec.  29,  the 
losers  of  Saturday’s  games  face  off  at 
4 p.m.,  and  the  winners,  at  7 p.m. 
The  men’s  team  is  also  at  home  to 
Laurier  Jan.  10  at  7:30  p.m.  The 
women’s  hockey  team  hosts  Bramp- 
ton Jan.  6 at  7 p.m. 


McMaster  comes  to  campus  Jan.  12 
to  play  the  Gryphon  basketball 
teams,  with  the  women’s  game  at 
noon  and  the  men’s  at  2 p.m. 


The  Guelph  session  of  the 
Guelph/Waterloo  invitational  swim 
meet  is  Jan.  12  at  4:30  p.m. 


The  21st  annual  Organic  Agriculture 
Conference  will  be  held  Jan.  25  to  27 
in  the  University  Centre.  This  year’s 
theme  is  “Organic  Agriculture  and 
the  Farm  Economy."  The  conference 
will  include  workshops,  seminars,  a 
trade  show  and  a keynote  talk  by 
Gunnar  Rundgren,  president  of  the 
International  Federation  of  Organic 
Agriculture  Movements.  The  con- 
ference will  also  feature  a public 
forum  and  panel  discussion  on  “Can 
Organics  Save  the  Farm  Economy?” 
Jan.  25  at  7 p.m.  in  the  Whippletree. 
Cost  of  the  forum  is  $10.  For  more 
information  about  the  conference, 
call  Ext.  2558. 


The  deadline  to  submit  nominations 
for  the  Lincoln  Alexander  Medal  of 
Distinguished  Service  is  Dec.  31.  For 
nomination  information,  call  Mollie 
McDuffe- Wright  at  Ext.  6760. 


The  Department  of  Athletics  will 
celebrate  the  official  opening  of  the 
Gryphon  Dome  Jan.  10  at  5:30  p.m. 
Everyone  is  invited. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Amanda  Wright,  Food  Science, 
is  Dec.  12  at  10  a.m.  in  Food  Science 
128.  The  thesis  is  “The  Effect  of 
Minor  Components  on  Milk  Fat 
Crystallization  Behaviour,  Micro- 
structure and  Mechanical  Proper- 
ties.” The  adviser  is  Prof.  Alejandro 
Marangoni. 


The  final  examination  of  MA  candi- 
date Djims  Milius,  Philosophy,  is 
Dec.  13  at  2 p.m.  in  MacKinnon  132. 
The  thesis  is  “Science,  Commerce 
and  the  Human  Genome:  Values  in 
‘Big  Science.’”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
David  Castle. 


The  final  examination  of  Ann  Ellis, 
an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Family  Relations  and 
Applied  Nutrition,  is  Dec.  14  at  1:30 
p.m.  in  HAFA  243.  The  thesis  is  "The 
Infant  Feeding  Decision-Making 
Process  of  Adolescent  Mothers.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Donna  Lero. 


The  final  examination  of  Lisa 
DiValentino,  an  MA  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Philosophy,  is  Dec. 
14  at  2 p.m.  in  MacKinnon  421.  The 
thesis  is  “A  Bridge  Between  Two 
Theories:  Phenomenological  In- 

sights Into  Health  and  Illness.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Jay  Newman. 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Tania  Roberts,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  is  Dec.  14  at  2 p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  222.  The  thesis  is 
“Analysis  of  the  Interaction  Between 
Exotoxin  A and  Eukaryotic  Elonga- 
tion Factor  2.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Rod  Merrill. 


The  final  examination  of  Stephanie 
Yue,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  is  Dec.  14  at  2 p.m.  in  Ani- 
mal Science  and  Nutrition  141.  The 
thesis  is  “Frustrated  Nesting  Behav- 
iour: Relation  to  Extra-Cuticular 
Shell  Calcium  and  Bone  Strength  in 
White  Leghorn  Hens.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Ian  Duncan. 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc. 
candidate  Keely  Ingrey,  Pathobiol- 
ogy,  is  Dec.  17  at  2:30  p.m.  in  Patho- 
biology  101.  The  thesis  is  “A  Search 
for  Bacteriophage-Encoded  Super- 
antigens in  Streptococcus  cams."  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  John  Prescott 


The  final  examination  of  Zahra 
Alizadeh,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Pathobiology,  is  Dec. 
18  at  9:30  a.m.  in  Pathobiology  101. 


The  thesis  is  “Biological  Effect  of 
Varying  Peptide  Binding  Affinity  to 
BoLA-DRB3.2*2703  Allele."  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Bonnie  Mallard. 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Naomi  Stock,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  is  Dec.  18  at  9:30  a.m. 
in  MacNaughton  121.  The  thesis  is 
“Electrocatalytic  Dechlorination  of 
Atrazine  and  an  Investigation  of  the 
Phytotoxicity  of  Dechlorinated 
Atrazine.”  The  adviser  is  Prof.  Nigel 
Bunce. 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Cynthia  Vo,  Family  Relations 
and  Applied  Nutrition,  is  Dec.  18  at 
10  a.m.  in  HAFA  331.  The  thesis  is 
“Vietnamese  Immigrant  MSM:  Cul- 
tural and  Personal  Influences  on 
Sexual  Health.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Richard  Barham. 


The  final  examination  of  Davor 
Ojkic,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Pathobiology,  is  Dec. 
18  at  1:30  p.m.  in  Pathobiology  101. 
The  thesis  is  “Genomic  and  Tran- 
scriptional Analyses  of  Fowl  Adeno- 
virus 9 and  Construction  of  Recom- 
binant Viruses.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Eva  Nagy. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Philip  Byrne,  Pathobiology,  is 
Dec.  19.  The  seminar  is  at  9 a.m.  in 
Pathobiology  2152,  followed  by  the 
oral  exam  in  Room  101.  The  thesis  is 
“Pathophysiology  of  Bacterial  Gill 
Disease  in  Trout.”  The  advisers  are 
Profs.  Tony  Hayes  and  Heather 
Ferguson. 


The  final  examination  of  Marlene 
Ross,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Zoology,  is  Dec.  20  at 
9 a.m.  in  Axelrod  265A.  The  thesis  is 
“Effects  of  Low-Head  Barrier  Dams 
on  Species  Richness  in  Streams 


Within  the  Laurentian  Great  Lakes 
Basin.”  The  adviser  is  Prof.  David 
Noakes. 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Michelle  Chartrand,  Chemis- 
try and  Biochemistry,  is  Dec.  19  at 
9:30  a.m.  in  MacNaughton  222.  The 
thesis  is  “Electrochemical  Remedia- 
tion of  Acid  Mine  Drainage.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Nigel  Bunce. 


The  final  examination  of  Jennifer 
Spronck,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Human  Biology  and 
Nutritional  Sciences,  is  Dec.  20  at  1 
p.m.  in  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion 336.  The  thesis  is  “Niacin  Defi- 
ciency, Poly  (ADP-ribose)  Poly- 
merase, P53  and  Chromosomal 
Instability  in  Rat  Bone  Marrow  Cells 
In  Vivo.”  The  adviser  is  Prof.  James 
Kirkland. 


The  Waterloo-Wellington  Wild- 
flower  Society  meets  Dec.  19  at  7:30 
p.m.  at  the  Arboretum  Centre. 


Afghan  physician  Sima  Samar,  who 
last  week  was  named  minister  for 
women’s  affairs  and  vice-chair  in 
Afghanistan’s  new  transitional  gov- 
ernment, will  speak  about  the 
urgent  need  for  human  rights  for 
women  and  children  in  her  country 
Dec.  15  at  7 p.m.  at  the  Guelph  Little 
Theatre,  176  Morris  St.  The  talk  will 
be  facilitated  by  Prof.  Janet  Wood  of 
the  Department  of  Microbiology 
and  will  be  preceded  by  a reception 
at  6 p.m. 


“Christmas  Cheer”  is  the  theme  of  a 
concert  featuring  the  Guelph  Cham- 
ber Choir,  community  choirs  and  a 
brass  quintet  Dec.  15  at  8 p.m.  at  the 
River  Run  Centre.  For  tickets,  call 
763-3000. 


Award-Winning  Cookbook  Pays  Tribute  to  OAC 

Author’s  food  links  with  University  of  Guelph  date  back  two  decades 


For  Canadian  “culinary 

activist”  Anita  Stewart,  U of  G 
is  a rich  smorgasbord  of  food  inno- 
vation and  inspiration.  And  she 
gives  the  University  due  recognition 
for  its  contributions  to  Ontario’s  — 
and  Canada’s  — food  heritage  in  her 
latest  book,  Flavours  of  Canada:  A 
Celebration  of  the  Finest  Regional 
Food. 

The  book,  published  last  year,  re- 
cently won  two  awards  in  the  fourth 
annual  Cuisine  Canada  National 
Culinary  Book  Awards  — a gold  for 
its  contribution  to  Canadian  food 
culture  and  a bronze  in  the  English- 
language  cookbook  category. 

The  culmination  of  nearly  two 
decades  of  Stewart’s  culinary  travels, 
Flavours  of  Canada  lovingly  details 
unique  regional  specialties  from 
coast  to  coast.  Its  1 50  recipes  are  ac- 
companied and  enhanced  by  de- 
scriptions of  each  province’s 
culinary  character  and  history. 


Stewart  tells  the  stories  of  the  re- 
searchers, farmers,  producers,  arti- 
sans, chefs  and  winemakers  who 
contribute  to  our  collective  gastro- 
nomic identity. 

The  Ontario  chapter  lauds  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  re- 
search programs  for  introducing 
strains  of  grains,  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles that  contribute  to  the  province’s 
food-and-drink  mosaic,  including 
the  college’s  own  beer  from  a famous 
strain  of  barley  developed  in  1910. 

“From  ice  cream  and  cheese 
making  to  plant  breeding  and  farm 
management,  the  University  can 
claim  dozens  of  success  stories,” 
Stewart  writes. 

Her  connection  with  U of  G dates 
back  two  decades,  to  the  early  1980s 
when  she  took  a course  on  the  his- 
tory of  food  with  HAFA  professor  Jo 
Marie  Powers,  who  is  now  retired. 
Powers  suggested  they  write  a cook- 
book together  about  Ontario  farm- 


ers’ markets,  and  the  two  embarked 
on  a friendship  and  creative  relation- 
ship that  has  lasted  for  years. 

Thirteen  books  later,  Stewart  is 
considered  one  of  Canada’s  fore- 
most food  journalists.  She  is  also  the 
founder  of  Cuisine  Canada,  the  only 
alliance  of  its  kind  linking  people  in 
the  food  industry,  from  farmers  and 
nutritionists  to  chefs  and  restaura- 
teurs. Its  mission  is  to  raise  aware- 
ness of,  and  pride  in,  Canada’s 
culinary  uniqueness  — a cause  she  is 
passionately  committed  to. 

Her  passion  and  creative  drive 
have  also  spawned  other  projects  in 
celebration  of  the  University’s  agri- 
cultural feats. 

Stewart  worked  with  the  Office  of 
Research  to  publish  the  U of  G Food 
Inventory  in  2000,  which  tells  the 
story  of  Guelph  researchers  and  their 
creations.  She  is  now  working  with 
Profs.  Michael  Haywood  and  Joe 
Barth,  HAFA,  to  develop  a proposal 


to  create  a chair  at  Guelph  that  will 
focus  on  culinary  tourism  and  re- 
gional economic  development,  a 
first  in  North  America. 

Stewart  also  crafts  menus  show- 
casing Guelph’s  agri-food  research 
achievements  for  major  events  such 
as  OAC’s  125th-anniversary  celebra- 
tion, the  opening  of  the  Food  Sci- 
ence Building  and  this  year’s 
President’s  Luncheon  for  University 
supporters. 

“She’s  a wonderful  champion  for 
the  University  and  the  research  we 
do  here,”  says  Prof.  Rob  McLaugh- 
lin, vice-president  (alumni  affairs 
and  development)  and  former  dean 
of  OAC.  He  notes  that  Stewart’s  ac- 
tivism extends  beyond  promoting 
distinctly  Canadian  recipes  to  pro- 
moting the  Canadian  ingredients 
that  make  those  recipes  special.  “It’s 
a celebration  of  Canadian  agri- 
food.” 

Most  recently,  Stewart  has 


teamed  up  with  the  executive  chef  at 
Toronto’s  Royal  York  Hotel  to  incor- 
porate U of  G foods  into  the  menu 
for  chancellor  Lincoln  Alexander’s 
80th-birthday  tribute  dinner  Dec.  13. 

“The  ingredients  for  this  occasion 
have  been  grown  and  harvested  from 
across  Ontario  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  paying  tribute  to  Lincoln  Al- 
exander,” says  Stewart.  The  dinner 
will  include  such  delicacies  as 
smoked  “cyber-tomato”  chutney 
with  tomatoes  grown  from  seeds  that 
have  orbited  the  Earth,  OAC  Millen- 
nium asparagus  and  beef  tenderloin 
with  OAC  Gold  beer  sauce. 

Like  all  Stewart’s  other  projects, 
the  meal  will  celebrate  distinctive 
and  delicious  food  while  honouring 
the  people  who  have  worked  to  pro- 
duce it.  These  feasts  “make  the  con- 
nection between  what’s  on  our  plate 
and  who’s  done  it  for  us,”  she  says. 

BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 
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